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Bob T’55 L'57 and Joan W’56 Beber 
met on a blind date when they were 
undergraduates at Duke, and things seem 
to have worked out. They have three 
folole lal le Melale Milt-t-Melcelive(oulllel¢-lupmelare 
they divide their time between Florida 
and the mountains of North Carolina. 


Bob has held leadership positions at 
GAF Corporation and RCA Corporation, 
and in 1998, he retired as general 
counsel for W.R. Grace & Company. 
“I've been successful,” he says, 
Melo Meliiglolt] Mule m om DIU < RAL -Melh(— 
back as a way of saying thanks.” 


Bob and Joan are lifelong collectors 
fo} ol olale MalehZ-Mocolalig] LU (-YoMT-Z-100]| 
sculptures to the School of Law, where 
the Robert H. and Joan Parsons Beber 
Sculpture Garden will soon be named. 
They have also established a charitable 
remainder trust to benefit Duke. This 
trust will provide them with an income 
for life and ultimately will be used to 
establish an endowment supporting 
the School of Law. “Our trust helped us 
diversify our investments, save on taxes, 
orate Mltony Moll ame] col iLit eM CoM DU <- Mel mM ial- 
same time,” Bob said. 


To learn more about trusts and other 
“tax-wise” gift plans — including a 
temporary provision which allows donors 
ole | MAGN Melmt)(ol-1mi OM ile] «Mol (oh aur-- 
gift from an IRA — please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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There is no road map to medical school—for very good reasons 


t’s an inescapable sign of our age of 
instant communications: students 
walking to their next class or waiting 
| for an East-West bus or checking out 
eating options and reaching—eagerly, 
reflexively—tor their cell phones. 

When those students aren’t fixated on 
their phones, they're instant-messaging 
(less-than-instant messages representing 
a throwback to that quaint communica- 
tion form called letter writing), or posting 
updates on sites like Facebook (those up- 
dates appearing on the online “wall” like 
so much graffiti—declaring “look at me” 
and not much else). But, as two of this 
issue’s stories point out, constant interac- 
tion isn’t always meaningful interaction. 

One story was inspired by a Duke-based 
study on networks of confidants. Over 
two decades, the study found, the number 
of people saying there is no one with 
whom they discuss important matters 
nearly tripled. As social ties loosen, the 
most vulnerable among us slip through 
the safety net, and all forms of civic 
engagement diminish. 

The Duke study suggests that social ties, 
such as they are, are more family based 
than they used to be. And everyone who 
deals with students knows that it’s often 
a parent on the other end of the cell- 
phone call. More and more, parents are 
an ever-present force in the lives of their 
children on campus—the subject of the 
cover story. 

Communication with home, when I| was 
an undergraduate, meant the Sunday- 
night call on the dorm pay phone and 
the letter delivered by a postman. The 
challenges of college life—the tough- 
grading biology professor, the moody 
were addressed in due course, 





roommate 
within the bounds of campus. Now, it’s 
all about instant solace and instant solu- 
tions. In college, students are tested in 
areas far removed from the classroom. If 
they resort to their parents to confront 
every problem, to fix every mistake, to 
lift them up with every stumble, where 
will they find the resilience that life, in 
time, will demand of them? 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“Dancing under the moun- 


tains of Santiago there was 
one word they repeated over 
and over and it was the 
word shadow. ‘La sombra de 
Pinochet se fue,’ one wom- 
an said, his shadow is gone, 
we have come out from un- 
der the general’s shadow.” 


“There is nothing eloquent 
to say about final exams. | 
could speak my mind, but 
you won’t be able to print it.” 





“We have marriage con- 


tracts, dive yrce Contracts, 
tax declarations, census 
registers, hate mail, dinner 
invitations. We have letters 
home to mom. You name 
it, we have it on papyrus.” 


“It is not hyperbole to say 
that this act is among the 
worst adopted in American 
history in its disregard for 
the Constitution.” 


“We're from Alabama, and 
we love to eat. So I had to 
basically change my think- 
ing as it pertains to the 
foods that I wanted to eat.” 


“Muslim heroes—not ter- 


rorists—in the headlines? It 


seems too goc »d to be true.” 


“In both Christian and 
Jewish traditions, an apology 


or a request for forgiveness 
is supposed to be linked to 
repentance.” 


“It was really hard for me to 
get back, harder than I was 
expecting.” 


“Psychiatry has made great 


strides in helping kids man- 


age mental illness, particu- 
larly moderate conditions, 
but the system of diagnosis is 


Lost in space: sophomores Odera Umeano, left, and Leah Hill wend their way through “The Uncertain Museum,” 
an installation by Icelandic artist Olafur Eliasson that is part of the Nasher Museum of Art’s permanent collection 


still 200 to 300 years behind 


other branches of medicine.” 


“Our industry has zero cred- 
ibility. We have created a 
lifestyle of suburban living. 
We have trained people to 
enjoy low-cost fuel without 
explaining how difficult it 


. ” 
is to get. 


“They wouldn’t even tell 
me how I'd been picked. 
It wasn’t an award I was 
seeking, but I'll take it.” 


“It’s time for the scientists 
to come out of their closets, 
out of their laboratories, 
and speak responsibly about 
what’s good science, what’s 


not good science.” 


“There’s an American sub- 
culture out there that loves 
the idea of being wired. But 
caffeine produces real psy- 
chological and physiologi- 
cal dependence.” 





“Anything we think should 
be done but don’t know how 
to do, we ask government 
to do, and then we blame 
government when it fails.” 


“For a long time, parents 
discouraged their children 
from worrying about what 
others think. They didn’t 
realize how shortsighted 
and stupid that was.” 
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Ideological Concerns 


Robert Bliwise ends his ex- 
cellent article on “leftward 
leanings” in academe [Sep- 
tember-October 2006] with 
a comforting quote from an 
engineering professor at the 
University of Massachu- 
setts, a school that is to 
“left” as chili is to pepper. 
The professor “observed 
that conservative critics 
don’t question the standing 
of America’s universities as 
the best in the world—the 
same ‘outstanding schools’ 
that are ‘so often dominat- 
ed by political liberals.’ He 
added, ‘The liberal minds 
are there, but the result— 
the great American univer- 
sity system—should give 
these critics pause.’ ” 

The professor should per- 
haps ask himself whether 
the undeniably great repu- 
tation of America’s best uni- 
versities rests on their often- 
politicized and uniformly 
left-wing humanities and 
social-science faculties, 
or on their much more 
diverse and generally 
un-political faculties of 
natural science. The answer 
may make him slightly less 
complacent. 


John Staddon 
Durham, North Carolina 


The writer is James B. Duke 
Professor of psychology 
and professor of biology and 


neurobiology. 


“Leftward Leanings” de- 
scribes how David Horowitz 
visited Duke last spring to 
complain about liberal bias 
on college campuses. In 
fact, Horowitz is being 
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disingenuous in two impor- 
tant areas. First, he is nota 
conservative, but rather a 
neoconservative. While 
conservatives promote lim- 
ited government, secure 
borders, and free-market 
principles, neoconservatives 
are primarily concerned 
with using American mili- 
tary power in the Middle 
East to foster regime change 
and to make Israel more 
secure. 

Second, Horowitz and 
fellow neocon Daniel Pipes 
of Campus Watch attempt 
to silence and blacklist pro- 
fessors who are either criti- 
cal of Israel or favorable to 
the Palestinians. As a fer- 
vent pro-Israel activist, 
working in tandem with 
the powerful Israel lobby, 
Horowitz is trying to get 
Congress to pass a bill that 
would establish a federal 
tribunal to investigate criti- 
cism of Israel on American 
college campuses. In addi- 
tion, he rails against the 
“radicalization of Mideast 
studies by liberal-dominat- 
ed faculties at the nation’s 
universities.” 

Hopefully, Duke Univer- 
sity will not buy into the 
false and misleading agenda 
of David Horowitz and the 
neocons. 


Ray Gordon 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Thank you for a reasonably 
balanced article tackling 
the subject of “leftward”- 
leaning faculty bias. Most 
schools shy away from the 
subject primarily because 
they are extremely imbal- 
anced, and fear scrutiny 
with honest debate. 


I do take issue with your 
lead line: “Do liberals out- 
number conservatives in 
the academy?” Where you 
answered “Probably,” the 
answer is a resounding “Yes” 
—this by your own quoted 
statistics. And, “Does it 
make a difference in how 
students are educated?” You 
answered, “That’s debat- 
able,” whereas I would argue 
there is obvious detrimental 
outcome—unchecked lib- 
eral bias is harmful to both 
the individual student’s 
learning process and to the 
student-teacher interaction 
within the educational 
environment. 

Incorrectly attributed to 
Churchill, but sanguine 
[sic] nonetheless: “If you’re 
not Liberal when you’re 
twenty-five, you have no 
heart. If you’re not Con- 
servative when you're thir- 
ty-five, you have no brain.” 

In my opinion, liberal 
and secular-progressive 
beliefs have led the faculty 
to teach absent of right and 
wrong. Faith-based stan- 
dards and ethical discussions 
have deteriorated from the 
earlier days of Duke, which 
started as a Methodist 
school and was still influ- 
enced during my time in 
the late 1950s. 

I trust you will follow up 
this “leaning” article with 
report of vigorous debate 
within the community. 
This for the purpose of 
making Duke an even bet- 
ter leader and example of 
the “great American uni- 
versity system.” 


David Allen Lower ’59 
Baldwinsville, New York 


It is amusing to watch 
David Horowitz and others 
suddenly discover the 
virtues of affirmative action 
when it comes to redressing 
the under-representation 
of conservatives among 

the professoriate. But at 
least as amusing, and not 
noted by Robert Bliwise, 

is the hypocrisy of those 
who claim that the over- 
whelming predominance 
of the left in the academy 
does not affect the educa- 
tion of students. 

The campus left has for 
years dismissed the notion 
that neutrality in the class- 
room is possible. A profes- 
sor always teaches from a 
particular perspective that 
derives from his race, class, 
and gender. If he pretends 
to transcend those cate- 
gories and to treat ideas 
objectively, it is probably a 
sign that the professor is 
part of a conspiracy to elim- 
inate difference and main- 
tain the status quo. This 
“perspectival” claim has 
become so commonplace 
among university boards 
and administrators that it is 
now the chief justification 
for affirmative action in the 
admission of students and 
the hiring of faculty. 

The difficulty for colleges 
is clear: If neutrality is im- 
possible, then how can it 
not matter that so few con- 
servatives—who certainly 
bring a distinctive perspec- 
tive to the classroom— 
teach? If affirmative action 
is justified by the impossi- 
bility of neutrality, then 
why not give an advantage 
to right-wingers? If claims 
to neutrality mask a hege- 





monic project, then whose 
project is being threatened 
by David Horowitz? 


John M. Owen IV ’85 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


American research univer- 
sities may have the reputa- 
tion for being “the best in 
the world,” but this is cer- 
tainly NOT a result of the 
extreme left-of-center bias 
in most social-science and 
humanities departments or 
among college administra- 
tors, as the final quotation 
in your article on “leftward 
leanings” seems to imply. 
American universities are 
held in such high esteem 
worldwide despite, rather 
than because of, the 
extreme left-liberal bias in 
the liberal-arts sector of 
most American research 
universities. 

If you don’t believe this, 
just ask yourself this: Do 
you really think that it is 
because of people like 
Fredric Jameson, Stanley 
Fish, and Cornel West that 
institutions like Harvard, 
Duke, and Princeton at- 
tract so many talented stu- 
dents and researchers from 
abroad? Are the Asian, 
African, South American, 
and European students who 
so eagerly seek to enroll and 
study in the better Ameri- 
can universities attracted to 
those institutions primarily 
because of their depart- 
ments of comparative liter- 


ature, of women’s studies, of 
Afro-American studies, of 
cultural anthropology, of 
English literature, or of 
multicultural studies, where 
left-of-center professors and 
their viewpoints completely 
dominate the scene? 

Come on! The high rep- 
utation the American uni- 
versities enjoy abroad is due 
almost entirely to their 
hard sciences, economics, 
engineering, and profes- 
sional-school sectors where 
the political orientation of 
professors and researchers is 
less likely to spill over into 
their academic work. De- 
fending the left-leaning sta- 
tus quo in the social science 
and humanities sectors of 
American universities by 
touting claims that “we’re 
the best in the world” ob- 
scures the very real need for 
greater viewpoint diversity 
in these sectors. Why is it 
that people on the left who 
can see the logic of enhanc- 
ing viewpoint diversity on 
college campuses in their 
call to hire more people 
from diverse racial and eth- 
nic backgrounds suddenly 
become defensive and try to 
change the subject when 
the issue of ideological 
diversity is brought up? 


Russell Nieli ’70 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The writer is a lecturer in pol- 
itics at Princeton University. 


Steve Brodner 


Do college professors teach, 
or do they preach? There is 
more than a little evidence 
that some engage in the 
latter to a considerable ex- 
tent. Students often com- 
plain that their professors 
go off on political tangents, 
and some leftist professors 
proudly trumpet their com- 
mitment to using the class- 
room as a soapbox for their 
desires to change the world. 

Lots of parents who are 
on the rightward side of the 
political divide think that’s 
a problem, evidently fearing 
that leftist professors, like 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
will lead their children off 
into Noam Chomsky-land. 
That might happen occa- 
sionally, but it’s not the 
main reason why | think 
there is reason to be unhap- 
py over the politicization of 
classrooms. 

That reason is based on 
the economic concept of 
opportunity cost. Time 
spent on irrelevant political 
commentary is time that 
can’t be devoted to the 
intended subject matter of 
the course. Undergraduates 
need to learn the funda- 
mentals of the various aca- 
demic disciplines they study. 
Taking time away from 
teaching English composi- 
tion, for instance, in order 
to harangue students about 
the evils of American socie- 
ty may do little to convert 
them to the professor's point 
of view, but it does contri- 
bute to the poor writing 
ability that is common 
among recent college grad- 
uates. 

Former Duke English 
professor Stanley Fish was 


absolutely correct when he 
wrote [in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education] that 
“teachers should teach their 
subjects. They should not 
teach peace or war or free- 
dom or obedience or diver- 
sity or uniformity or nation- 
alism or antinationalism 

or any other agenda that 


Time spent on irrelevant political commen- 
tary is time that can’t be devoted to the 
intended subject matter of the course. 


might properly be taught by 
a political leader or a talk- 
show host.” 

There’s the problem. Too 
many professors want to be 
talk-show hosts. That’s not 
what they are paid to do. 


George C. Leef J.D. ’77 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


The writer is vice president 
for research at the John 
William Pope Center for 
Higher Education Policy. 


Education 
and Religion 


I commend my classmate 
Mr. Clutts for his letter in 
the September-October 
issue in which he articu- 
lates his Duke concerns. 
The motto displayed on 
the seal of the university is 
Eruditio et Religio. During 
my student days, the seal 
was commonly placed on 
stationery, mugs, pens, and 
artifacts of all types, where- 
as its use is now limited 
apparently to official docu- 
ments such as diplomas and 
contracts. Perhaps it would 
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have been helpful to con- 
tinue its Common use to 
remind us of the motto and 





goals of the university 
education and religion. 
That this purpose has 
been lost becomes more ap- 
parent to me after review- 
ing the article regarding the 
campus visit of David Horo- 


As an Independent who feels 

that neither party represents the 
entirety of my views, I’d have more 
respect for Donna Arduin if she 
stayed in one place for a while. 


6 


witz. Horowitz refers to the 
list of professors contribut- 
ing to “the intellectual cor- 
ruption of the American 
university.” Ivy League-ism 
began at Duke in the late 
‘60s with the appointment 
of a president [who graduat- 
ed from Yale] and continues 
today, except for the period 
during which the university 
was somewhat saved or set- 
tled by the appointment of 
Terry Sanford. 

I agree with Professor Har- 
vey Mansfield in criticizing 
“political correctness, affir- 
mative action, feminism, 
and grade inflation.” Eu- 
phemisms abound in today’s 
political and academic cir- 
cles. One shining example 
may be “cultural sensitivity” 
classes, which seems a term 
born during the lacrosse dis- 
cussions. And, after all, the 
term “affirmative action” is 
less shocking than “affirma- 
tive bias” or “preference.” 
Frankly, ethnic-, minority-, 
cultural-, racial-, color-, or 
gender-based quotas or per- 
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centage 2 vals should be 
considered outdated. In 
1954, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in Brown v. Board of 
Education, stated that the 
U.S. Constitution is color- 
blind. Yet all we have done 
since is make and maintain 
records based on color. 
| hope we would all agree 
that bad taste, which is the 
principal concern of Mr. 
Clutts’ letter, should be 
avoided. Upon graduation 
from Duke, my father re- 
ceived a Holy Bible and a 
copy of The Duke Endow- 
ment [indenture]. The Holy 
Bible was given to each 
graduate in 1961. James B. 
Duke was a man of great 
foresight and purpose, and 
| recommend a re-reading 
of The Duke Endowment 
[indenture]. After all, his 
vision makes this discussion 
possible. 
Gene Price 61 
Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


Phil Clutts ’61 wrote: “I was 
required to take religion 
courses at Duke, presumably 
to make me a better person.” 
These required courses gave 
me an intellectual under- 
standing of religions. While 
I am a physical scientist who 
was, and still is, involved in 
research, that one year of 
religion at Duke held me in 
good stead for all time— 
allowing me to understand 
the origins of events even 
to the present day. The 
professor explained that 
“the Bible was history re- 
written for a purpose.” 


Weston Haskell 54 
Fulshear, Texas 


Full-Service Issue 


September-October was an 
outstanding issue. | usually 
thumb through the maga- 
zine, read one or two arti- 
cles, and check my class 
notes. This month | found 
several articles that | read 
in their entirety (“J-Pop 
Goes the Market,” “The 
Governor’s Axe,” “Leftward 
Leanings,” etc.). | even 
found an idea for my son’s 
seventh-grade science proj- 
ect in the Gazette section. 

I’m looking forward to 
next month’s issue. 


David Reasner 82 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


On Arduin 
As an Independent who 
feels that neither party rep- 
resents the entirety of my 
views, I’d have more re- 
spect for Donna Arduin 
(“The Governor’s Axe,” 
September-October 2006] 
if she stayed in one place 
for a while. If she truly 
“Joined government to 
shrink it,” would it not 
make sense to remain with 
one state through a couple 





of economic cycles to prove 
that her approach brings 
results for the long term? 
Instead, after marching 
through the state budgets 
for several different states, 
like Sherman marching to 
the sea, it seems she has left 
government to form a pri- 
vate firm. From a brief look 
at the website of Arduin, 
Laffer & Moore, it looks like 
her firm intends to profit 
quite handsomely from a 
government that governs a 
lot more than less. 


While I have no problem 
with her doing well for her- 
self, | do have a problem with 
people cloaking themselves 
in virtuous cloth of their 
own making. If she were to 
continue in government, 
would she discontinue the 
kinds of summer internships 
in which she participated? 
If private-sector spending is 
better than public sector, 
why is she now presenting a 
study on the benefits of the 
state of Florida’s funding a 
new medical school? If the 
market determines more 
doctors are needed, will the 
market not make training 
available? Would it not be 
better to keep that tax mon- 
ey in the hands of citizens? 

| agree in principle with 
such fiscal conservative 
standards as “welfare to 
work.” Yet Ms. Arduin’s 
response when coming face 
to face with a homeless per- 
son was a dismissive “get a 
job.” It sounds to me like 
someone who is more com- 
fortable with easy bromides 
than messy details. Like | 
said, I’d have more admira- 
tion if she stayed around 
long enough to triage the 
axe jobs she initiated. 


Matthew J. Schott 76 
Needham, Massachusetts 


Lacrosse Redux 


Yes, Sally Johnson Fogerty’s 
letter [September-October 
2006] corrects many mis- 
conceptions re the Duke 
lacrosse incident. 

Her son’s Duke lacrosse 
team represented Duke 
well. How unfortunate that 
they “briefly let two strang- 
ers into their lives,” al- 








though I thought they 
intentionally hired these 
two women strippers. And 
of course, such hiring is not 
an act of “lack of respect” 
(per Fogerty), but rather 
almost a statement of how 
highly these lacrosse males 
thought of these two wom- 
en and the services they 
performed. 

Maybe Ms. Johnson 
would have liked her Duke 
daughter to have been of- 
fered such a show of respect 
during her time at Duke as 
well. 


Barry Smith, Duke parent ’04 
Los Altos Hills, California 


I was both amazed and dis- 
mayed at the cowardly edit- 
ing of George Jennison’s 
wonderful lacrosse parent 
letter. When | read the long 
version you called our at- 
tention to on the Web, | 
discovered a totally made- 
up concluding sentence 
had been published in place 
of Jennison’s concluding 
three sentences that was a 
far cry from a paraphrase. It 
totally changed the mean- 
ing of his critical conclud- 
ing point. You as editors 
should be ashamed of en- 
gaging in the same “politi- 
cally correct expediency” 
that the letter following 
Jennison’s so accurately 
paints as the administration 
response. Please print 
Jennison’s concluding para- 
graph in your next issue, 

in full, along with your 
editorializing PC homily, 
for all to see. And let’s 
begin the debate in your 
pages that Jennison suggests 
is the next step—why the 
university has been so silent 


and abandoned these stu- 
dents. 


Steve Hoffman ’77 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Editor’s note: Because of space 
constraints, Mr. Jennison was 
asked to shorten his original 
letter. He approved the version 
that appeared in the magazine 
and added the concluding sen- 
tence himself. The original, 
longer letter remains posted 


on the Web. 


The treatment of the Duke 
lacrosse coach and players 
by President Richard Brod- 
head et alia deserves the 
scorn of all men interested 
in justice. For me, it was no 
surprise. I’ve watched Duke 
administrators for three 
generations condemn Duke 
students first and avoid 
facts thereafter. Have they 
disavowed “innocent until 
proven guilty”? Are they 
simply the dregs of carpet- 
baggers? I have yet to hear 
of them upholding any stu- 
dents until the facts are in. 

Other schools and their 
presidents have shown far 
greater sense in refusing to 
throw their students to the 
wolves. Recently, the presi- 
dent of a university embar- 
rassed by a fraternity party 
acting out a blackface theme 
refused to appease the mob. 
He said that it was an off- 
campus affair and left it up 
to the frat’s national office 
to take care of the matter— 
as they did promptly. 

The Duke lacrosse party 
was likewise off-campus, but 
President Brodhead was 
eager to show how nor-racist 
and politically correct he is. 
The only error the lacrosse 


team made, and it is a seri- 
ous one, was in having a 
stripper at their party. Sure- 
ly not a “hanging offense.” 

The Forum discussion in 
the September-October 
issue of Duke Magazine was 
excellent. Brodhead is ex- 
posed by these parents as 
even more gutless than I 
knew, because they com- 
plain that he did not let the 
lacrosse parents know that 
he was hanging their sons 
out to dry. 

Hereafter, the entrance 
to Duke University should 
bear a sign warning “All 
who enter here....” 


Florence Mitchell Rand ’40 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Art Controversy 


Laura Pomerantz, please let 
me answer your questions 
(“Paradoxical Art,” Septem- 
ber-October 2006]. 

(1) Americans should 
demand that our govern- 
ment put those terrorists 
who tried to kill us (and did 
kill 3,000 of us) and are still 
trying to do so in prison 
and keep them there. 

(2) Our democracy 
stands for your right to say 
any ridiculous thing you 
wish about it (as you did in 
your “art”) without being 
put in prison, which, of 
course, you would be if you 
were to say such things 
about Castro in Cuba! 


Pamela Gill 67 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Health Courts’ Appeal 


I hope that Professor Neil 
Vidmar’s quote regarding 





special health courts [Quad 
Quotes, September-October 
2006] was taken out of con- 
text. While a health court 
could be constructed to 
disallow appeal, the idea 
itself deserves much more 
than perfunctory dismissal. 
Further, special health 
courts have a precedent 

in the federal tax courts, 
where cases are heard by 
experts in tax law and do 
in fact allow appeal. People 
do have a right to careful 
and competent medical 
care, as well as longer-than- 
sound-bite information 
about how to achieve that. 
For an in-depth and careful 
analysis, see cgood.org/ 
society-reading-cgpubs 
binders-2.html. 


Douwe Rienstra ’65, 
M.D. ’69 
Port Townsend, Washington 


Corrections: 

Because of an editing error, 
Quakerism was defined 
incorrectly in an article on 
retirement communities , 
“Gray Matters,” November- 
December 2006. The 
sentence should have read, 
“Quakerism, which was 
founded in seventeenth- 
century England as an 
alternative Christian faith, 
values inclusion...” 


Because of incorrect infor- 
mation provided by the 
Registrar’s Office, several 
items in the “By the Num- 
bers” section of the Nov- 
ember-December issue were 
inaccurate. Please see the 
Duke Magazine website for 
the correct version. 
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n mid-January, Michael B. Nifong, the 
district attorney leading the prosecu- 
tion of the Duke lacrosse sexual-assault 





| case, asked the state attorney general to 
take over. Nifong’s request followed on the 
heels of his announcement that he was drop- 
ping the rape charge because the accuser 
was no longer certain about her claim. The 
accuser Claims she was assaulted after per- 
forming as a stripper at a team party in March. 
His decision “throws new doubt on the 
future of a bitter Vy contested prosecution 
that has already suffered a series of dramatic 
setbacks,” reported The New York Times. 
Several weeks earlier, the North Carolina 
State Bar had fi 





ed an ethics complaint 
against Nifong, taking him to task for his early 
public comments about the case, including 
calling the lacrosse players “hooligans” 
whose “daddies” would “buy them big-time 
lawyers.” The next day, the North Carolina 
Conference on District Attorneys officially 
asked him to recuse himself. According to 
widespread media accounts, Nifong had 
spoken misleadingly in public about the case, 
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ordered a lineup that violated standard po- 
lice procedures, refused to meet with defense 
lawyers as they produced photographs and 
phone records aimed at proving their cli- 
ents’ innocence, and mishandled exculpa- 
tory DNA test results by failing to turn them 
over to defense lawyers for seven months. 

As the semester got under way, the shifting 
legal scene had reverberations on campus. 
In a message to the Duke community, Pres- 
ident Richard H. Brodhead noted that from 
the beginning, “the university’s response 
was guided by two principles: that if true, 
the conduct that had been alleged was grave 
and should be taken very seriously, and that 
our students had to be presumed innocent 
until proven guilty through the legal pro- 
cess.” He reiterated an earlier statement in 
which he criticized the district attorney and 
noted that “given the certainty with which 
[he] made his public statements regarding 
the rape allegation, his decision to drop that 
charge must call into question the validity 
of the remaining charges.” 

In early January, the university offered to 
reinstate two of the student defendants in 
the case, Collin Finnerty 08 and Reade 


Seligmann ’08, who had been put on inter- 
im suspension pending the outcome. (The 
third defendant, David Evans, graduated 
last spring. ) 

“Interim suspension, the policy measure 
that had been invoked last April, is not a 
disciplinary measure or judgment of guilt,” 
Brodhead said in announcing the reinstate- 
ment decision. “It is a temporary measure 
taken when a student is charged with a vio- 
lent crime, and its use must balance a vari- 
ety of factors, including the gravity of the 
charge, the presumption of innocence, the 
possibility of danger to the student or the 
community, and the need of students to con- 
tinue with their education. Although the 
two students still face serious charges, in the 
changed circumstances, it seems only right 
to strike the balance at a different point.” 

According to media reports, both stu- 
dents declined the offer to return while the 
legal case remained unresolved. 

Early in the spring semester, Brodhead and 
Provost Peter Lange met with the faculty’s 
Arts and Sciences Council to discuss the 
case and its impact on campus. Lange noted 
that some of the early rhetoric, which in- 


Gerry Broome 
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cluded “distasteful caricatures” of Duke, its 
culture, and the wider community, had sub- 
sided. But he added that some faculty mem- 
bers, particularly African Americans, had 
come under repeated personal attacks in e- 
mail messages and blogs. In some instances, 
the attacks denigrated the faculty members’ 
scholarship and intellectual credentials; 
some were “openly threatening or racist.” 

Much of the criticism centered on the so- 
called Group of 88—faculty members who 
signed a Chronicle advertisement, published 
in the immediate wake of last spring’s inci- 
dent, declaring that “the disaster didn’t be- 
gin on March 13th and won’t end with what 
the police say or the court decides.” In Janu- 
ary, some of the original signatories and others 
issued an open letter to the Duke community. 
The letter reiterated concerns over “an at- 
mosphere that allows sexism, racism, and sex- 
ual violence to be so prevalent on campus.” 

Taking a different tone in responding to 
the original ad, members of the economics 
department wrote a letter to the Chronicle 
expressing “regret that the Duke faculty is 
now seen as prejudiced against certain of its 
own students.” The letter, also published in 
January, concluded, “We welcome members 
of the lacrosse team, and all student ath- 
letes, as we do all students, as fellow mem- 
bers of the Duke community to the classes 
we teach and the activities we sponsor.” 

Lange told the faculty that in the face of 
external verbal attacks, “there has been a 
diminished community debate, a narrowing 
of those willing to speak freely, a reduced 
sense of shared purpose to overcome our 
troubles, a loss of the confidence—so often 
a strength of Duke—that through a shared 
understanding and effort we can become a 
better institution.” 

Duke has “the opportunity to be a leader,” 
he said. “It is therefore even more important 
now that we regain the powers of self-criti- 
cal, optimistic, respectful, and broad-based 
collective debate which have stood us so 
well in the past. The faculty must be on point, 
along with the students, in how we think 
about and arrive at the appropriate measures 
of reform for our campus culture. That can 
only happen if we recall how to speak freely to 
each other as we have in our best moments.” 





Strategic Hiring 





uke’s department of economics has 
revived its ranks with a hiring coup 
that administrators see as a model 
for boosting other departments. 

The economics department hired nine 
new faculty members and researchers this 
year. No other department at Duke has hired 
so many regular rank professors—seven—in 
a single year in at least a decade. The nine 
new professors come in addition to seven 
others who have joined the department 
over the past four years. 

A major component in the strategy to at- 
tract the new crop of scholars was “cluster 
hiring”—tecruiting groups of researchers who 
share an approach to an academic discipline 
and have existing relationships. “When you 
go to different places and have different of- 
fers, you can also see the set of other people 
they’re interested in,” says associate profes- 
sor Patrick Bayer, who left Yale to join the 
department this year. 

Provost Peter Lange, who helped in the 
department’s recruiting efforts, notes, “A lot 
of the techniques that we’ve used in eco- 
nomics are built into the Faculty Enhance- 
ment Initiative in the new strategic plan, 
and we’re going to use them in a number of 
other departments across the university.” 

The enhancement in economics was the 


James Yang 


result of a plan that dates back at least six 
years, to a departmental review commis- 
sioned by Lange. “It was clear economics 
was an extremely important core discipline 
in the social sciences,” Lange says. “It has a 
very strong paradigm, and so a lot of the other 
social sciences draw on that core, either in a 
way of organizing some of their work or as 
the paradigm against which they work. — 

“Furthermore, we had a great deal of un- 
dergraduate enrollment in that major.” The 
review found that “the department was un- 
derstaffed given both the size of the major 
and our comparative look at other econom- 
ics departments around the country and the 
size it had been historically,” he says. 

In July 2003, Professor Thomas Nechyba, 
who had been working on a strategy for 
transforming the department, became de- 
partment chair. He had conceived a plan to 
recruit early-career faculty members accus- 
tomed to working across economics sub-dis- 
ciplines. The plan is not entirely imple- 
mented; the department is slated to hire 
three additional people this year. 

The success in the economics department 
notwithstanding, “cluster hiring” can also 
work against Duke. Earlier this year, the 
university lost a group of renowned geneti- 
cists to the University of Miami. Margaret 
A. Pericak-Vance and Jeffery M. Vance, 


director and associate director, respectively, 
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of Duke’s Center for Human Genetics, ac 

cepted an offer from a former Duke col 

league to join him at Miami’s medical school. 
As part of the recruitment package, the 
Vances were able to bring along twenty of 
their colleagues, including eight other fac- 
ulty members. At Miami, the couple and 
their colleagues plan to create a new Insti- 
tute of Human Genomics and a department 


of human genetics. The couple founded 
Duke’s Center for Human Genetics in 1996. 
R. Sanders Williams, dean of Duke’s 
medical school, praises the Vances’ contri- 
butions to Duke, but says he is not worried 
about the future of the genetics center, not- 
ing that it has more than 250 employees. 
While those leaving for Miami “will be 
missed,” he says, “Duke will regroup.” 





SOCIOL 164: Death and Dying 


ot every nineteen- 

year-old is ready to 

confront his own mor- 

tality. “My estimation 
is that the students who take this class 
are the most courageous students on 
campus,’ says Deborah Gold, an associ- 
ate professor of medical sociology. “It is 
not an easy class to take because of the 
unavoidable emotional aspects of 
death or dying.” 

The course, which Gold offers every 
fall, draws a diverse group of under- 
graduates, including would-be doctors, 
people who hope to manage their fear 
of death, and students who have re- 
cently lost a friend, a family member, 
ora pet. Gold began teaching the 
course in the tumultuous fall of 2001. 
“Class started the last weekend of 
August, and in eleven days September 
11 happened, so! had the material for 
the whole rest of the semester right 
there,’ she says. 

“Death and Dying” is a LEAPS 
(Learning through Experience, Action, 
Partnership, and Service) class, so it 
combines readings and research papers 
with weekly community service. 
Volunteer assignments are tailored to 
each student's interests and comfort 
level with death, and range from 
retirement homes to the cancer wards 
at Duke Medical Center. “We try really 
hard to match the student to a level of 
readiness,’ Gold says. “If | have a person 
who really afraid of dying, I'm not 
going to send them to a hospice.” 

Several years ago, one student wit- 
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nessed eleven deaths ina single se- 
mester, working alongside a hospital 
chaplain at the medical center. She is 
now a third-year medical student at 
Case Western Reserve University and 
has told Gold that the experience pre- 
pared her emotionally for encountering 
death in medical school. 

Cultural attitudes to death have 
changed with improved medicine, Gold 
says, and death has been isolated and 
quarantined in hospitals and nursing 
homes. “Back in the 1900s there was 
no correlation between age and death. 
You were as likely to die at five as you 
were to die at twenty or eighty. 

“As our public-health situation has 
improved, we've pushed death later 
and later into life and made it much 
more distant from the everyday lives of 
individuals. It’s amazing to me how 
few students have been to a funeral, 
how few have seen a dead body.” 

Yaolin Zhou ‘06 said taking “Death 
and Dying” helped her face a potential- 
ly life-threatening operation in the 
spring of her senior year. “I was so 
much more at peace with the possibili- 
ty that | was going to die,” says Zhou, 
now a first-year student at the Mayo 
Clinic College of Medicine. “I knew 
what | was going to write for my ad- 
vance directive.” 


Deborah Gold earned a B.A. with 
majors in English and Latin from the 
University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign in 1973, her M.Ed. from the 





National College of Education in 1979, 
and a Ph.D. in human development 
and social policy from Northwestern 
University in 1986. She is an associate 
professor of medical sociology at Duke 
Medical Center and director of the 
Human Development Program. 


None 


Weekly readings from journal 
articles, novels, and psychological and 
sociological texts 


A preliminary paper on why students 
chose to take the class, a service- 
learning research proposal, reflections 
on community service, and a final 
research paper 

—Jared Mueller ‘09 


Scholarly Honors 


everal Duke students and recent 

graduates have been awarded presti- 

gious scholarships for study in foreign 

countries. Charles “Chas” Salmen, a 
senior from Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
was among thirty-two recipients of this 
year’s Rhodes Scholarship. Created in 1902 
by the will of British philanthropist Cecil 
Rhodes, the scholarships provide for two or 
three years of study at the University of Ox- 
ford. Recipients are selected on the basis of 
high academic achievement, personal in- 
tegrity, leadership potential, and physical 
vigor, among other attributes. 

At Duke, Salmen was captain of the in- 
door and outdoor track teams and the cross- 
country team. The English major’s senior 
thesis on Walt Whitman and D.H. Lawrence 
was named most outstanding and original 
senior thesis. He has conducted research in 
the department of urology and co-authored 
two research papers published in the Journal 
of Urology. 

Salmen plans to pursue a master’s of sci- 
ence in medical anthropology at Oxford and 
eventually to become a physician specializ- 
ing in international health. 

Jimmy Soni of Westmont, Illinois, also a 
senior, is one of twelve Americans awarded 
a Mitchell Scholarship for a year of gradu- 
ate study in Ireland. The George J. Mitchell 
Scholarships are given annually to a dozen 
Americans under the age of thirty who ex- 
hibit high standards of academic excellence, 
leadership, and community service. 

Soni helped create the Duke Political 
Union to provide outlets for diverse politi- 
cal views on campus, chaired the Honor 
Council, co-chaired the undergraduate ju- 
dicial board, and wrote columns for The 
Chronicle, for which he received the New- 
house Prize from the Asian American Jour- 
nalists Association. He now serves as vice 
president for academic affairs for Duke Stu- 
dent Government. 

Soni, a University Scholar, created a self- 
designed major focusing on ethics. He plans 
to attend University College Cork for a mas- 
ter’s degree in politics. 
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Senior Felicia Walton has won a Marshall 
Scholarship for two years of graduate study. 
Established in 1953 to commemorate the 
Marshall Plan, the scholarships are awarded 
each year to forty or more “talented, inde- 
pendent, and wide-ranging” young Ameri- 
cans to finance their study in the United 
Kingdom. 

Walton, a double-major in biology and 
chemistry from Asheville, North Carolina, 
arrived at Duke with no laboratory-research 
experience. She joined the laboratory of 
Joseph Heitman, director of the Duke Cen- 
ter for Microbial Pathogenesis, and discov- 
ered a number of new genes as she studied a 
fungus that causes dangerous infections in 
humans whose immune systems have been 
compromised. Walton plans to attend the 
University of Cambridge for her master’s 
degree. (See “Student Snapshot” on page 
19 for more about Walton’s activities.) 

In addition, fifteen recent graduates and 
graduate students received Fulbright schol- 
arships—which fund a year of study, re- 
search, or teaching in a foreign country and 
are intended to foster mutual understanding 
between Americans and people from other 
countries. 


Admissions by the Numbers 





uke has received almost 18,500 ap- 

plications for the 1,665 places in 

the class that will enter Duke this 

fall—the second-largest applicant 
pool in the school’s history. 

The total of 18,495 applicants was ex- 
ceeded only by last year’s total of 19,387, and 
represents 1,748 more applications, or an 
increase of 10.4 percent, compared to three 
years ago. 

“For a long time we’ve been fortunate to 
have many more students applying than we 
can admit,” says Christoph Guttentag, dean 
of undergraduate admissions. “I’m pleased 
that we’re close to last year’s record. The size 
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and scope of the applicant pool this year 
reflects the continued recognition on the 
part of students and their families of Duke’s 
academic and intellectual opportunities. 
We know, too, from talking with students 
that the university’s sense of energy and 
spirit are an important part of what makes 
Duke so appealing.” 

Over three months, admissions officers 
will read and evaluate each of the applica- 
tions. In early April the admissions office 
will notify applicants of its admissions deci- 
sions online as well as through the mail. 

The entering class will include 475 appli- 
cants who were admitted in December 


Megan Mor! 


Scholarship winners: 
Salmen, left; Soni; and Walton 


through the early decision program, a drop 
of 20 percent from last year compared with 
a drop of 3.3 percent for regular decision ap- 
plications. This round of early decision fol- 
lowed an announcement last fall by Har- 
vard University that it was ending its early- 
action admissions program. At that time, 
some college-admissions experts speculated 
that the move might spark a trend among 
top colleges. But soon after, President Richard 
H. Brodhead announced that Duke would 
not follow Harvard’s example, saying Duke’s 
limited use of the process to accept qualified 
students who clearly want to enroll made 
sense. 

Among the full applicant pool, a record 
1,756 students applied from North and South 
Carolina, and more than 700 applicants are 
children of Duke alumni. This year’s pool of 
applicants also includes 1,252 Latino stu- 
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Duke Athletiés 
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46 Seasons that chemistry professor James Bonk has 


___ served.as.a.wolunteer.assistant.coach of the men’s 4%. 


tennis team 


Percentile of the 7-foot 


American men 
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ll coach Mike Krzyzewski 
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team 


Youbek earned on the SAT 


1-inch Zoubek’s height among 


1 Number of Duke athletes parodied on Saturday Night 
Live: Andrew Giuliani ’09, a member of the men’s golf 
team, was portrayed by Chris Farley in a 1994 skit 


—Jared Mueller ’09 
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dents, 2,037 African-American students, and 
4,995 Asian and Asian-American students. 
“The number of students of color applying 
to Duke continues to increase; as a result 
Duke now has one of the most diverse stu- 
dent bodies of any of the nation’s leading 
private universities,” Guttentag says. 

In addition, 2,141 international students 
have applied for admission, up from 1,985 
last year and nearly double the number of 
international applicants five years ago. 

“Since the university expanded its finan- 
cial-aid program several years ago to include 
international students, we’ve seen a steady 
increase in the number of students from for- 
eign countries who are interested in Duke,” 
Guttentag says. 


Law Dean Named 


avid FE Levi, Chief U.S. District 
) Judge of the Eastern District of Cali- 
) fornia and a national leader in legal 





© reform and civil procedure, has been 
named the next dean of Duke Law School. 
Levi succeeds Katharine T. Bartlett, who 
will step down at the end of the academic 
year to return to teaching and scholarship 
after seven years as dean. 

Levi is “a leader with broad intellectual 
interests and a thoughtful, academic tem- 
perament,” says Provost Peter Lange. Levi was 
universally praised during the search pro- 
cess for his wisdom and judgment, his sub- 
stantial administrative experience, and his 
deep understanding of and connections with- 
in the legal community nationwide, he says. 


Levi cites “the exceptional momentum” , 


of Duke’s law school as a critical factor in 
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his decision to leave the federal bench—‘“a 
career choice of some magnitude.” 

“Tt is a privilege to join a law school of 
the first rank that is imbued with a sense of 
optimism and purpose, within a university 
that places an emphasis on knowledge in 
the service of society,” he says. 

Following graduation from Stanford Law 
School in 1980, Levi clerked for Ben C. 
Duniway, a judge with the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and then for Lewis FE. 
Powell, an associate justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. He joined the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office for the Eastern District of California 
as a prosecutor in 1983 and was appointed 
U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District in 
1986. He managed an office of more than 
fifty lawyers and supervised one of the 
largest investigations of public corruption 
in California history, leading to the prose- 
cution of several California state legislators 
for bribery and extortion. In 1990, Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush appointed Levi a 
federal district judge. Levi became chief 
judge in May 2003. 


Long recognized as a leader in legal re- 


form, Levi was appointed by former Chief 


Justice William Rehnquist to the Advisory 
Committee on the Federal Rules of Civil 


Procedure in 1994 and became chair of the 
committee in 2000. Three years later, Rehn- 
quist appointed Levi to chair the Judicial 
Conference Committee on Rules of Prac- 
tice and Procedure, which oversees all fed- 
eral rule-making conducted by the Judicial 
Conference, the body charged with revising 
and crafting rules and practices for approval 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Levi’s father, the late Edward H. Levi, 
served as dean of the University of Chicago 
Law School and then as that university’s 
president, before being appointed U.S. at- 
torney general by President Gerald Ford in 
1975. 


New Department, Major 


he board of trustees has approved ele- 

vating Duke’s African and African 

American Studies (AAAS) program 

to departmental status, and, as part of 
the university's strategic plan to enhance the 
arts at Duke, the Arts and Sciences Council 
unanimously approved the creation of an 
undergraduate dance major, beginning this 
spring. 


The AAAS program currently offers an 
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undergraduate degree and a graduate certifi- 
cate, and in that way it already functions 
much like a department, says history profes- 
sor and Dean of the Social Sciences Sarah 
Deutsch, in explaining the rationale for the 
change. “It became clear that in circles out- 
side of Duke the label ‘program’ carried con- 
notations of impermanence and standing 
that were not applicable to our program,” 
she says. “The shift to ‘department’ better 
represents Duke’s commitment to the enter- 
prise and the standing and activity of the 
unit.” 

AAAS has fifteen core faculty members. 
Some fifty other Duke faculty members, 
whose teaching, research, and cross-listed 
courses contribute to scholarship in AAAS, 
are designated as faculty affiliates. Current- 
ly, thirty-three undergraduate students major 
in African and African American Studies, 
twenty-two undergraduates minor in it, and 
twenty-four graduate students are enrolled 
in the graduate certificate program. 

The new dance major is designed to give 
students an understanding and mastery of 
the creation, performance, and cultural and 
historical contexts of dance. Students ma- 
joring in dance will be required to complete 
a balanced course load of advanced-level 
performance and history and theory cours- 
es, many of which emphasize the interdisci- 
plinary nature of dance. By the end of the 
senior year, students will have completed a 
capstone dance project in research or cho- 
reography and will have performed in the 
Duke Dance Program’s performances. 

The major consists of twelve courses, in- 
cluding ten academic courses and two in per- 
formance. Administrators hope the major will 
attract students who might otherwise attend 
a conservatory but would like to study dance 
as part of a broader liberal-arts program. 
Duke has offered a minor in dance since 
1997 and a certificate in dance since 1992. 


Smart Money Managers 





he Duke Management Company 
(DUMAC), which manages Duke’s 
$7.5 billion in investments, including 
the endowment and the employees’ 


UPDATE 





“Faith Fires Back,” Duke Magazine, 


n 2001, William T. Cavanaugh 
Ph.D. ‘96 took part in Duke Mag- 
azine’s inaugural Campus Forum, 
talking with his former professor 
Stanley Hauerwas about fame, the 
modern church, and September 11. 

During that conversation, Cava- 
naugh served largely as a foil for star 
scholar Hauerwas, who is Gilbert T. 
Rowe Professor of theological ethics at 
Duke. But Cavanaugh, an associate pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
continued to make a name for himself 
working as a scholar at the intersection 
of religion and politics. 

With his 1998 book, Torture and the 
Fucharist, Cavanaugh got in on the 
ground floor of an area of scholarship 
that would soon gain additional rele- 
vance in the U.S. with media coverage 
of abuses at Abu Ghraib and Guantana- 
mo. The book examined from a theo- 
logical perspective government-spon- 
sored torture during the Augusto 
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Pinochet regime in Chile, where Cava- 
naugh lived in the late 1980s. 

“In the book | try to say that torture 
is not something limited to barbaric 
regimes,’ Cavanaugh says. “There is a 
dynamic to it that is part and parcel of 
modern states. | used to have a harder 
time making that point. Now it’s be- 
come alittle bit too easy.” 

On the basis of that book and schol- 
arly articles on the topic, Cavanaugh 
was invited last year to speak at the 
founding conference of the National 
Religious Campaign Against Torture. 
His speech, published in a Theology 
Today theme issue on torture, com- 
pares what he'd seen in Chile with 
what is happening now in the U.S. 

He notes the ways in which torture 
works to define the person tortured as 
dangerous and foreign, an “other.’ He 
explains how “American exceptional- 
ism’ (the belief that we, as Americans, 
are above torture but, at the same 
time, reserve the right to use extreme 





measures under extreme circum- 
stances) permits—even promotes— 
torture. As a result, he writes, “expect- 
ing the state to be the champion of 
human rights may be like asking the 
fox to guard the henhouse.” 

He suggests the church as an alter- 
native watchdog, pointing to the suc- 
cess of the Catholic Church in Chile in 
combating torture by denying the 
Eucharist to torturers. But he acknowl- 
edges that there are difficulties to over- 
come, not least the blurry lines be- 
tween politics and religion. “The church 
is an international body and shouldn't 
be corralled into nationalist-type proj- 
ects, he says. 

“Unfortunately it’s a constant temp- 
tation of American Christians to think 
that this is a Christian country and 
somehow Christianity and 
Americanism go hand in hand.’ 

Cavanaugh's next book, on theology 
and economics, is due out late this year. 

—Jacob Dagger 


retirement plan, has a new head. In January, 
Neil Triplett 93, M.B.A. ’99, an investment 
manager who headed the management op- 
eration’s Hedged Strategies group for the past 
six years, succeeded Thruston Morton as 
president and chief executive officer. 

As an investment manager for DUMAC, 
Triplett has managed Duke’s hedge fund 
portfolio and participated in the overall 
strategy development for Duke’s $6 billion 
long-term pool and $1 billion employees’ 
retirement plan. 

He also led the latest review of Duke’s 
investment policy. The university’s endow- 
ment grew to approximately $4.5 billion 
during the fiscal year that ended June 30, 
2006. 

Before joining DUMAC, he served as 
banking officer for Wachovia Bank from 
1993 to 1996, when he was promoted to as- 
sistant vice president. 


Morton, who assumed leadership of 
DUMAC in September 2000 after a twen- 
ty-two year career at J.P. Morgan and 
Company, strengthened DUMAC'’s invest- 
ment team and led its investment strategy 
over the subsequent six years. He plans to 
start his own investment firm. 

In fiscal 2006, DUMAC’s investments 
earned a 20.2 percent return, placing Duke 
third among the fifty largest college and 
university endowments. Over the past ten 
years, Duke’s returns of 16.3 percent have 
ranked second in the nation in this group. 


Taking Care of Business 





lair H. Sheppard, an internationally 
recognized expert on global and cor- 
porate education, will become the 
new dean of the Fuqua School of 
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Business, effective July 1. Sheppard succeeds 
Douglas Breeden, who announced last spring 
that he will return to a full-time faculty 
position at Fuqua after serving as dean since 
001 

Sheppard joined the Fuqua faculty in 
1981. He has been on leave from Fuqua since 
2000, serving as chief executive officer of 
Duke ¢ ‘orporate Education, a custom exec 
utive-education company owned by Duke. 

Sheppard played a principal role in a 
number of programs that established the 
Fuqua School’s brand and reputation for 
innovation, including the Duke MBA-Global 
Executive program, an eighteen-month pro- 
eram for senior executives that combines 
residential sessions in Asia, South America, 
Europe, and the United States with Inter- 
net-enabled distance learning for students 
throughout the world. The Global Execu- 
tive program was launched in 1996 and 
since then has become a model for pro- 
erams at other leading business schools. 

Sheppard has guided Duke Corporate 
Education from its infancy. Under his lead- 
ership, Duke Corporate Education has been 
ranked number one in the world for execu- 
tive education by both BusinessWeek and 


Business visionary: Sheppard’s areas 
of expertise include organizational 
behavior, personnel management, and 
corporate strategy 
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the Financial Times for several years. Over 
the past six years, Duke Corporate Educa 
tion has grown from a $10-15 million busi- 
ness to a $50 million business with 136 full 
time employees and a leading position in 
the marketplace. 

Sheppard has provided consulting exper- 
tise to more than 100 companies and gov- 
ermnments 1n the areas of corporate strategy, 
relationship management, structure, and 
leadership. He has written more than fifty 
books and articles on these COpIcs. Provost 
Peter Lange calls Sheppard “a visionary” in 
the field of business education. “Blair pos- 
sesses an intimate familiarity with Duke’s 
Fuqua School and its mission, and he’s a 
globally renowned figure for his academic 
and clinical leadership in the fields of orga- 
nizational behavior, personnel manage- 
ment, and corporate strategy,” Lange says. 

In addition to his position as Fuqua dean, 
Sheppard will serve as chair of Duke Cor- 
porate Education. 

Sheppard is married to Martha Putallaz, a 
professor of psychology and director of 
Duke’s Talent Identification Program. They 
have two sons: Philip Sheppard ’06 and 
Christopher Sheppard, a Duke freshman. 
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Branson Becomes Brody 


NWS or more than three decades, a former 





| = mechanical-engineering lab on East 
| Campus served as the drama depart- 


Ba Pye 


= ment’s primary venue. Originally 
named for trustee William H. Branson, 
Branson Theater hosted acting and direct- 
ing classes, as well as student-directed pro- 
ductions. In October, the newly renovated 
space was dedicated and renamed in honor 
of Theater Studies Council member Harold 
If. Bro dy W/O; 

“Duke needed a place to present small 
musical and non-musical theater pieces to 
the university and local community. It needed 
a little jewel,” says Brody, an Atlanta der- 
matologist whose gift funded the renova- 
tion. “That’s what I believe the Brody The- 
ater will be.” As an undergraduate, Brody and 
his sister, Betty—who attended the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
—were active members of Duke Players. 

“It gives me special pleasure to contribute 
to a theater that | have known well for over 
thirty-five years,” Brody says. 

“With its makeover, with better lobby 
space and technical support facilities, we 
hope the Brody Theater will be a center for 
small theatrical productions, with some- 
thing going on there every weekend,” John 
Clum, chair of the department of theater 
studies, said at a dedication ceremony for 
the renovated building. 

The dedication ceremony included mas- 
ter classes, workshops, readings, and musi- 
cal and performance-art presentations. 


Magan Mare 





Midwives Tales GALLERY gift 


Selections from the 


Nasher Museum of Art 







eclaiming Midwives: Stills from All 
My Babies,” a traveling exhibition 


of photographs by Robert Galbraith . 
his extraordinary disc was tiny golc 


probably worn asapendant by spheres that 
awoman inthe ancient Greek — then may be 
world. The disc has a tiny ho 


that explore the lives and experi- 
ences of black midwives in Georgia in the 
early 1950s, will be on view at the Center 


: z ; ; e soldered 
for Documentary Studies through April 2. 





















































x : pgs and is decorated with four honeybees onto a sur- A 

Galbraith was a cameraman for George clusterediaroundia flower, thepetalsof face. Thegran- eS ‘ 
C. Stoney’s 1953 film All My Babies, uO which are now missing. The surface of ulation tech- ig 
duced by the Association of American the disc is articulated with chevron nique is part of an 
Medical Colleges and the Georgia Depart- patterns. Although the flower andone —“Orientalizing’ trend, 
ment of Public Health, and intended as an bee have been damaged, the pendant, — showing the influence of the 
instructional tool for the midwives still de- which is nearly 3,000 years old, is still art of the ancient Near East (today’s 
livering most of the babies in rural Georgia in fairly good condition. iddle East) that spread across Disc with Bees, c. 700-600 B.C.E. 
at the time. The film, featuring midwife Mary The bees’ thoraxes, the spherical much of the eastern Mediterranean Gold, diameter, 1% inches, depth, 
Francis Hill Coley of Albany, Georgia, has elements of the flower’s stamens, the n the seventh century B.C.E., including  % inches. Anonymous gift 
been used to train midwives around the chevron designs, and the circumfer ancient Greece and Etruria, in what 
world. ence of the pendant are articulated is now Italy. the museum's permanent collection 

“Galbraith’s photographs tell a collective with tiny gold granules, which contrast This pendant is part ofarecentbe- _ gallery in February in an installation 
story about the multifaceted experience of with the smooth background and the quest to the Nasher Museum of more titled “The Past is Present: Classical 
midwifery as an intimate and embracing bees’ heads, wings, and abdomens. han 200 classical works collected from Antiquities at the Nasher Museum,’ co- 
experience for women of varying ages,” says This decorative technique, called he 1920s to the late 1960s. It and curated by Duke professors Sheila 
Deborah Willis, University Professor of granulation, starts with gold that is other works from the gift, along with Dillon and Carla Antonaccio. 
Photography and Imaging at New York Uni- shaved into a bed of charcoal dust. selections from the existing Duke a 

When heated, the shavings become Classical Collection, willgoonviewin | www.nasher.duke.edu 


versity’s Tisch School of the Arts. 


Gentle touch: Untitled 
(Next day continuing care), 
captures a midwife in 
Albany, Georgia, in 1952 





Photo courtesy of Robert Galbraith 
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“To me, the subtext of these photographs 
is more than the fact that family life is cen 
tral to the stories of midwives,” she says. 
“Delivering and having a baby are dramatic 
events in most families. These photographs 
are filled with striking examples. Galbraith 
is a compassionate photographer who has 
documented a cultural tradition that con- 


tinues to this day.” 


cds.aas.duke.edu / exhibits /nowonview.html 


Eye on Visual Literacy 


any students are well educated in 
reading and writing but are not 
visually “literate,” says Hans van 

Miegroet, chair of the department 
of art, art history, and visual studies. To help 


address the problem, Duke has received a 





Harp Makes Debut 


$2.5 million grant from the Andrew W. Mel- 
lon Foundation to create a Visual Studies 
Initiative, a broad-based effort to improve 
how y isual Images are understoc id, and to 
foster research and teaching in this area. 

Visual studies was identified as an institu- 
tional priority in Duke’s recently approved 
strategic plan, and ties into the university’s 
renewed focus on the arts and humanities. 
The home of the initiative will be the rede- 
veloped Central Campus, which already 
houses the Nasher Museum of Art and is 
envisioned in the strategic plan as a hub for 
the arts at Duke. 

Among other things, the grant will be 
used to hire five new faculty members, cre- 
ate new courses in visual studies, establish 
sraduate fellowship endowments, and bring 
scholars to campus for public lectures and 


events. 


Les Todd 





Celestial sounds: Instructor Laura Byrne watches freshman Nikki Chang play a recently restored 
Lyon-Healy harp. Donated to the music department by Joanna George, the instrument is used for 
student lessons, ensemble performances, and public concerts. 
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Banking on Medical Futures 


o mark Duke Medicine’s 75th Anni- 

versary Science Symposium in Sep- 

tember, the Duke Health System es- 

tablished a $280 million academic 
fund to support research and education pro- 
erams at Duke’s medical and nursing schools 
over the next decade. 

“Duke is one of the nation’s leaders in 
basic biomedical research and in developing 
innovative ways of treating cancer, heart 
disease, and many other medical problems,” 
said Victor J. Dzau, Duke’s chancellor for 
health affairs and president and CEO of the 
health system, in announcing the fund. 

Dzau says the money will be used to fund 
initiatives in three areas: 


e Discovery science, a term used to de- 
scribe research projects aimed at under- 
standing biological processes at the molecu- 
lar level, with the anticipation that some of 
these discoveries will lead to better under- 
standing of how diseases occur; 


¢ Translational science, which applies 
new discoveries and technologies to the 
search for new methods of diagnosis and 
treatment; 


¢ Health-disparities research, aimed at 
addressing factors such as race and poverty 
that contribute to diseases such as diabetes, 


obesity, and HIV. 


The medical school will create new schol- 
arships to expand its Medical Scientist 
Training Program, designed to train stu- 
dents for careers as physician-scientists. The 
school will also support investigator-initiat- 
ed research projects that will allow scien- 
tists to explore new and sometimes uncon- 
ventional avenues of research. 

“Researchers often are reluctant to take on 
projects that are outside of the mainstream 
because they are afraid that they won't be 
able to get grant funding,” says R. Sander: 
Williams, dean of the medical school. “This 
new funding will help us to foster an envi. 
ronment at Duke where researchers can fol 
low their instincts and take risks. 

“History has taught us that breakthrough: 
are often found off the beaten path.” 
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Felicia Walton, the aesthetics of biology 


Ithough Cryptococcus neofor- 

mans can make people sick, 

to Felicia Walton the fungus 

is also a work of art when 
captured microscopically. In one image, 
the cell walls of a malformed strain of 
the fungus glow bright blue when 
stained with a dye called calcoflour 
white, and its cellular nuclei shine 
emerald when stained with a dye 
called sytox green. 

“Looking at something as stunning 
as that and being able to gain some 
kind of insight from it is one of the rea- 
sons I'm studying biology—the visual 
aspect,’ says Walton, a Trinity College 
senior. 

The editors of the research journal 
Molecular Biology of the Cell were 
impressed, placing Walton's fungal por- 
trait on the cover of their September 
issue. Walton also was first author of a 
report in the same issue on these and 
other oddly elongated Cryptococcus 
cells. Her co-authors were Alexander 
Idnurm, a research associate in Duke's 
department of molecular genetics and 
microbiology, and Joseph Heitman, 
director of the Duke Center for 
Microbial Pathogenesis and head of 
the lab in which Walton works. 

To do the work described in her 
latest journal article (she co-published 
an earlier paper with Idnurm and 
Heitman), Walton created a genetic 
library of about 50,000 abnormal 


forms of Cryptococcus and then looked 
for strains whose cells could no longer 
properly divide. Her paper zeroed in on 
six genes and associated proteins that 
caused the normally round cells to 
form stretched-out shapes. That infor- 
mation could help researchers develop 
ways to disable the fungus, which can 
cause life-threatening infections in the 
Nervous systems of patients with com- 
promised immune systems. 

In earlier work, Walton investigated 
how Cryptococcus produced protective 
coatings of the pigment melanin to 
help maintain its pathogenic potency. 
Then she cultured thousands of differ- 
ent strains of the fungus on laboratory 
petri dishes, looking for mutant 
forms—and their associated genes— 
that could no longer properly make 
melanin. 

“At the time, the whole field of 
Cryptococcus research knew of only two 
or three genes involved in that 
process,’ Idnurm says. “Felicia managed 
to find another six genes. It was an 
incredible achievement—like dou- 
bling the current research knowledge.’ 

Growing up in Asheville, North 
Carolina, Walton discovered an early 
interest in science. She had parents 
“who convinced me that | could do 
whatever | set my mind to,’ she says. 

Walton entered Duke's signature 
FOCUS Program, which provides first- 
year students with opportunities to 


attend interdisciplinary seminars with 
leading researchers clustered around a 
common theme—in Walton's case, 
biotechnology. She contacted Heitman 
to gauge his willingness to let under- 
graduates conduct research in his lab. 
“When | first approached him, | just 
wanted to get my foot in the door,’ she 
says. [Heitman] told me that | was 
going to start doing real research, right 
away, just headfirst.” 

“Felicia has matured into a full- 
fledged contributing member of our 
research group, Heitman says. “This is 
no small task for an undergraduate 
working in a group of a dozen postdocs 
and four or five graduate students. 
Even among this talented group, Felicia 
stands out with her ability, her ques- 
tions, and her productivity.’ 

Walton, a double major in biology 
and chemistry, has received a presti- 
gious Marshall Scholarship, which she 
plans to use to earn her master’s 
degree at the University of Cambridge, 
and she may continue on there to work 
ona Ph.D. “I'm going to be studying 
cell division in mammalian cells, which 
is somewhat related to what I’ve been 
doing at Duke,’ she says. “Cambridge 
has an outstanding history of scientific 
contribution that I’m excited about. 
And the other big draw for me is the 
opportunity to live and work abroad for 
several years and meet new people 
and experience new cultures.’ 


War’s Ripple Effect 


etween 4.3 million and 6.5 million 

Americans are likely to know some- 

one who has been killed or injured 

in the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
according to new estimates by a Duke soci- 
ologist. 

Although the number of soldiers killed or 
wounded is known, the social effect of those 
deaths and injuries stretches beyond those 
directly affected to their social network— 
family, friends, and acquaintances—which 
is harder to count but likely important in 
shaping beliefs and behaviors, says James 
Moody, associate professor of sociology. 

“We look at the news, and it seems like 
something in a movie far away,” he says. “It’s 
very different when there’s an empty chair 
at the Christmas table.” 

Moody, who published his peer-reviewed 
findings in Structure and Dynamics: eJournal of 
Anthropological and Related Sciences, got the 
idea for the paper after listening to a letter 
read on National Public Radio in which a 
listener commented that nobody knows how 
many people are affected by the war’s casu- 
alties. 

“T thought, ‘That’s not true. We can know, 
within ranges,’” he says. In sociology, the 
problem the listener described is known as 
the “network scale-up” problem, and has been 
studied extensively by social scientists. 
Moody calculated his findings using accept- 
ed estimates of family and friend networks 
(twenty-six to forty-nine in the U.S.), casu- 
alty estimates of 2,888 soldiers killed and 
just under 20,000 wounded, and a formula 
for estimating the number of people who 
know someone in a given event. The for- 
mula is designed to account for the fact that 
people share some family and friends and to 
prevent double-counting someone who might 
know more than one soldier. 

The numbers of non-Americans killed 
and wounded, especially civilians, is difficult 
to measure. The numbers in the study are 
based on an estimated 39,460 civilians who 
have died as a result of coalition action and 
30,000 people detained as enemy combat- 
ants. The estimate of Iraqi deaths comes 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


hile Napoleon 


Bonaparte’s 1798 _ tory. An atlas supplements the text. 
military conquest Description de L’Egypte was intend- 
of Egypt wasshort- _ ed for an academic audience, and 


lived, Description de l’Egypte is an 
enduring legacy of the brief French 
occupation. Napoleon authorized the 
monumental publication in 1802 as a 
record of the scientific and social studies 
undertaken after his Egyptian campaign. 
The completed work fills twenty- 
three volumes and contains engravings 
depicting 3,000 individual images. 
Description de Egypte documents many 
aspects of Egypt's history and culture 
and has sections devoted to antiqui- 


ties, the modern state, and natural his- 


many copies of the first edition were 
distributed directly to institutions. 
However, it was clear even before the 
original production was complete that 
the title had a much broader appeal. 
The descriptions of Egyptian antiquities 
and religious monuments satisfied a 
curiosity about ancient cultures, reli- 
gion, and mythology that had been 
sparked by the Romantic movement. 
The description of modern Islamic 
culture addressed a rising interest in 


Orientalism that was focused particu- 
larly on North Africa and the Near East. 
The popular demand for the title led 
Parisian publisher Charles-Louis- 
Fleury Panckoucke to print a second 
edition in 1820. 

The library owns a copy of the sec- 
ond edition of Description de l’Eqypte, 
which serves as a valuable record of not 
only Napoleon's scientific and cultural 
endeavors, but also the early-nine- 
teenth-century origins of the French 
connection to Egypt and North Africa. 


http:/ /library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections / 





from Iraq Body Count, a volunteer group 


keeping a record of media-reported civilian 
deaths. The estimate of detainees comes 
from a March 2005 report by Human Rights 
First. The calculations are further based on 
an estimated combined population in Iraq 
and Afghanistan of 53 million people. 
Using the same ranges of the number of 
family members and acquaintances, Moody 
also estimated that between | million and 
1.9 million people in Iraq and Afghanistan 
have had a family member killed and be- 
tween 7.1 million and 10.3 million people 
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have had an acquaintance killed. Between 
775,000 and 1.5 million people have had a 
family member detained by the United States 
and between 5.5 million and 8 million peo- 
ple have had an acquaintance detained. 

As for Americans’ response, Moody says 
he thinks the rising number of people who 
know others who have been killed or in- 
jured in the war will continue to have an 
impact on public opinion. 

“As more people know a soldier killed in 
Iraq, it’s going to make the cost of the war 
more real and immediate,” he says. “It’s an in- 


teresting question as to whether it will cause a 
greater rallying around the troops or the 
magnification of the Vietnam effect—once 
the cost gets so high, you want to leave.” 


repositories.cdlib.org/imbs/socdyn/ 
sdeas/vol1/iss2/art9 / 


Microscopic Perspectives _ 


three-dimensional ultrasound scan- 
ner developed by Duke engineers, 
which could find application in vari- 
ous medical settings, might eventu- 
ally enable surgery to be performed by 
robots without actual surgeons present, a 
capability that could prove valuable in 
space stations or other remote locations. 

The research team, which included Ste- 
phen Smith, professor of biomedical engi- 
neering at the Pratt School of Engineering, 
and Eric Pua, a Pratt graduate student, used 
3-D ultrasound images to pinpoint in real 
time the exact location of targets in a simu- 
lated surgical procedure. That spatial infor- 
mation then guided a robotically controlled 
surgical instrument right to its mark. 

The scanner could be coupled to the sur- 
geon-operated robots that are increasingly 
being used for performing minimally inva- 
sive laparoscopic surgeries on the heart or 
other organs, Smith says. Among other appli- 
cations, surgeons could use the 3-D scanner 
to spot potential tumors in real time during 
biopsy procedures, making a diagnosis of can- 
cer harder to miss, the engineers say. Phy- 
sicians today must rely on still images, such 
as CT scans, of a patient’s organs to locate 
lesions suspected to be cancer. 

As artificial-intelligence technology im- 
proves in the coming decades, the scanner 
might even be able to guide surgical robots 
without the help of a surgeon, the re- 
searchers say. The 3-D ultrasound probe has 
yet to be tested in human patients, Smith 
says, but he adds that his team believes the 
technology is ready for clinical trials. The 
results of the research were reported in the 
journal IEEE Transactions on Ultrasonics, 
Ferroelectrics and Frequency Control. 

Last year, the team reported another ad- 
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t the Duke Center for Hyperbaric - 
“Medicine and Environmental Physiology, 
_research associate Neal Pollock, standing, 
A leads a NASA-funded study aimed at 
“using exercise to ‘shorten the time astronauts 
- must spend: preparing their. hodies for spacewalks 
~in order to avoid: ‘ilecompression sickness. In one™, 
of the center’s hyperbaric chambers, subjects 
are confined to.a cot with exercise attachments 
~\to simulate mary ineMe F) spec it. 
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vance: a 3-D ultrasound device including 500 
tiny cables and sensors packed into a tube 
twelve millimeters in diameter—small enough 
to be inserted through the incisions required 
for laparoscopic surgeries. The researchers 
then showed that the device could produce 
3-L) images of the lab animals’ beating hearts. 


www.ieee-uffc.org/tr/covers/2006toc.htm#nov06 


Heart Smart Treatment 


atients with severe coronary-artery 

disease live longer if they receive 

coronary artery bypass surgery as their 

initial treatment instead of artery- 
opening angioplasty or heart medications, 
according to a study by Duke Medical Center 
researchers. Yet up to 40 percent of patients 
diagnosed with severe coronary disease are 
treated first with angioplasty or medications 
and not given the opportunity to receive 
bypass surgery, the researchers estimate. By- 
pass surgery is more expensive and more in- 
vasive, but has the benefit of increasing 
patient life span significantly more than the 
other options. 

Bypass surgery involves opening the chest 
and surgically bypassing blockages in coro- 
nary arteries with healthy arteries taken from 
other parts of the body, most often the legs. 
Angioplasty involves snaking an expand- 
able balloon through a tube inserted into a 
blocked coronary artery and then expand- 
ing the balloon to push the blockage against 
the walls of the artery, thereby opening it. 

“It may sound very appealing to patients 
with severe coronary artery disease to get a 
treatment that is less expensive or less inva- 
sive, but they may not be getting the same 
survival benefit as those patients receiving 
bypass surgery,” says Peter Smith, chief of car- 
diothoracic surgery and lead investigator for 
the study. “The forty-year history of bypass 
surgery has shown it to be a durable and re- 
liable treatment for coronary-artery disease,” 
he says. “It may seem counterintuitive to start 
a patient on the most invasive treatment 
option, but our analysis showed that surgery 
provided significant improvement in lon- 
gevity for patients with severe disease.” 
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Smith also points out that his group’s study 
has the strength of having analyzed patients 
who are representative of the general popu- 
lation of heart patients, so the results show- 
ing long-term benefits of bypass surgery 
should be widely applicable. 

By contrast, he says, cardiologists’ wide- 
spread use of angioplasty and stents is based 
on the results of clinical trials in which pa- 
tients are carefully screened before being al- 
lowed to participate. The findings of the study 
appeared in the journal Annals of Thoracic 
Surgery. 


www.dukemednews.duke.edu/news / 
article.php?id=9899 


Taste Tests 


gene that controls the development 
of taste buds has been discovered by 
scientists at Duke Medical Center. 
The gene, SOX2, stimulates stem cells 
on the surface of the embryonic tongue and 
in the back of the mouth to transform into 


taste buds, according to the researchers. 
“Not only did we find that SOX2 is cru- 
cial for the development of taste buds, but 





Patet Hince 


we showed that the amount of SOX2 is just 
as important,” says Brigid Hogan, chair of 
the medical center’s department of cell biol- 
ogy and senior member of the research team. 
“If there isn’t enough SOX2 present, or if 
there is too much, the stem cells will not 
turn into taste buds.” The researchers made 
their discovery in mice, but they believe the 
same process occurs in humans. Their find- 
ings were published in the journal Genes 
and Development. 

According to the researchers, the findings 
will help scientists better understand how 
the behavior of certain stem cells is con- 
trolled. Stem cells are immature cells that can 
develop into several different cell types, de- 
pending on the biochemical instructions they 
receive. The SOX2 gene is already known 
to play a key role in controlling whether 
embryonic stem cells remain undifferentiat- 
ed or whether stem cells in the brain, eye, 
and inner ear differentiate into specialized 
nerve cells. 

Taste-bud cells, much like skin cells, con- 
tinually slough off and are replaced by new 
ones. So the new findings not only provide 
insights into the interactions between SOX2 
and tongue stem cells during embryonic 
development, but also into how stem cells 
continue to operate in adults. 

Hogan says the team’s findings were en- 
tirely serendipitous. “We were studying the 
role of SOX2 in the development of the 
lung, esophagus, and the gut in embryonic 
mice,” she says. “We were quite surprised when 
we accidentally found the gene’s role to be 
so pronounced in the developing tongue.” 


www.genesdev.org /cgi/content/ 
abstract/20/19/2654 


Earth Over Time 





aniel D. Richter Jr. Ph. D. ’80, profes- 
sor of soils and forest ecology at the 
Nicholas School of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences, has received a 
$425,000, five-year grant from the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) to create the 
world’s first international network for the 





long-term study of global soil change. 


The grant will support the creation of anew 
Global Soil Change Community (GSCC), 
with headquarters at the Nicholas School. 

“Soil plays a key role in controlling the 
biogeochemistry of our atmosphere, oceans, 
and freshwaters,” Richter says. “We know it’s 
integrally connected to global climate change. 
And we know that the Earth’s soil is changing 
rapidly, driven largely by human impacts.” 

Despite all this, remarkably little is under- 
stood about the rate of these changes and 
the processes driving them, Richter says. 
“Clearly, a new approach is needed; GSCC 
is one step in that direction.” 

GSCC will promote a broad approach to 
soil science that “makes use of interdiscipli- 
nary expertise to inform scientists, students, 
teachers, and policymakers alike about global 
soil change—not only what’s occurring be- 
low ground, but what those changes mean 
for us above ground, too,” Richter says. 

One of GSCC’s major challenges, he says, 
will be the networking of the world’s long- 
term soil studies, in which scientists monitor 
and measure changes occurring in the Earth’s 
soil. Such networks are already in place to 
study long-term changes in weather, wildlife 
populations, water and air quality, and 
other environmental systems. 

With support from Duke’s Center on 
Global Change, Richter and graduate stu- 
dents from Duke, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, and the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill have already assembled 
a searchable online inventory of more than 
160 research sites worldwide. They are 
evaluating the sites to determine which 
should be included in the new GSCC net- 
work. 

“Some of the world’s best test sites, espe- 
cially those in developing nations, are vul- 
nerable to loss due to budgetary cuts, the 
retirement of senior researchers, deteriora- 
tion of infrastructure, or instability of local 
governments,” Richter says. “In South Africa, 
for example, there’s a thirty-year study on 
agricultural soil productivity that was re- 
cently discontinued when a principal inves- 
tigator retired. This study produced many 
peer-reviewed papers on soil’s response to 
management, but now it’s gone. We can’t 
afford to let that happen to other sites.” 






































To communicate the new research find- 
ings, GSCC will host annual workshops fo- 
cusing on new or pressing environmental 
issues, such as carbon cycling or soil con- 
taminants. Richter plans to involve students 
in the workshops and to sponsor undergrad- 
uate, graduate, and postdoctoral research and 
training programs. In addition, he is already 
working to establish a comprehensive on- 
line database and reference library on global 
soil change that will be of value to everyone 
from scientists to farmers to foresters. 


Itse.env.duke.edu 


In Brief 


& Katharine T. Bartlett, dean of Duke 
Law School, received Equal Justice Works’ 
Dean John R. Kramer Award for 2006. The 
award honors Bartlett’s dedication to nur- 
turing an outstanding spirit of public service 
at the school. 





Curtis Bradley, Richard and Marcy 
Horvitz Professor of law, and Madeline Mor- 
ris, professor of law, have been appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on International Law. Donald Horowitz, 
James B. Duke Professor of law and political 
science, has been appointed to the Secre- 
tary of State’s Advisory Committee on De- 
mocracy Promotion. 


& Sheila Broderick, a licensed clinical 
social worker with eighteen years of experi- 


Antar Dayal 


ence, has been named coordinator of Sexual 
Assault Support Services in the Women’s 
Center. She most recently served as clinical 
services director for the Durham Crisis 
Response Center. 


& Tony Brown, professor of the practice 
of public-policy studies and sociology whose 
leadership courses have inspired scores of 
Duke undergraduates to launch communi- 
ty-service projects in Durham and else- 
where, will be president of the Robertson 
Scholars Program, effective July 1. He suc- 
ceeds Eric Mlyn, who has directed the pro- 
gram since its inception in 2000. 


& Robert Harrington, a cardiologist at 
Duke Medical Center, has been named the 
new director of the Duke Clinical Research 
Institute. The institute, established in 1969, 
organizes and manages large-scale interna- 
tional clinical trials, disease registries, and 
health-outcome studies. It is the world’s largest 
academic clinical-research organization. 


& Tavey McDaniel has been named Duke’s 
new environmental sustainability coordina- 
tor. She had served as outreach and com- 
munication coordinator for sustainability 
since March 2006. 


& Jane S. Richardson, James B. Duke 
Professor of biochemistry at Duke Medical 
Center, has been elected to the Institute of 
Medicine. Richardson’s research focuses on 
the three-dimensional structures of proteins 
and RNA. The Institute of Medicine, estab- 
lished in 1970 by the National Academy of 
Sciences, is a forum for the independent 
analysis of issues related to human health. 


Duke's Hubert-Yeargan Center for Glob- 
al Health has received a $5 million gift from 
the Hubert Family Trust of Atlanta. The 
gift is the second from the Hubert Family 
Trust to the center, which collaborates with 
clinical and research groups in developing 
countries to improve health by teaching 
students and health-care professionals and 
by supporting research intended to reduce 
the burden of disease. The center was estab- 
lished in 2004 with a $2 million gift from 
the Hubert Family Trust and a $4 million gift 
from the Yeargan Charitable Foundation 
Trust of Garner, North Carolina. 
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Poetic Moments 


‘all are going to laugh at me because | 

have to say ‘peewit’ and ‘curlew,’” Ken- 

dall Robertson says, shaking her head. 

The Duke senior sits in the front 

row of a small lecture hall in the Social 

Sciences Building on a Thursday evening. 

She is surrounded by other members of Pro- 

fessor George Gopen’s “Reading Poetry 

Aloud” seminar, all preparing to participate 

in an end-of-semester public poetry reading. 

Behind them is a sparse gathering of stu- 

dents, consisting mainly of roommates and 

close friends. The students wonder whether 

anyone else will show. “We should have 

made it a Facebook event,” sophomore Laura 
Hoover says. Several others nod. 

But over the next several minutes, the 
door opens again and again. By the time 
seven o'clock rolls around, there are more 
than thirty people in the audience, includ- 
ing eleven class members. More will come 
in late, bringing the total to almost forty. 

Gopen enters at five of seven in a black 
suit with yellow shirt and tie, a fresh hair- 
cut, and a stack of handouts, which he 
begins to pass out to the crowd. At seven, he 
steps to the podium. He wishes everyone 
good evening, adding, “For those who’ve 
been dragooned into this evening, I trust 
you will find some enjoyment in it.” 

He gives a short but colorful speech intro- 
ducing each of the three poets whose work 
will be read tonight. There’s W.B. Yeats, 
“who used to be one of the top two or three 
poets that everyone read but now seems to 
be fading off into the mist somewhat”; Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, the first Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet and a favorite of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who was only “displaced 
from the number-one spot” during his time 
by Robert Frost; and Elizabeth Bishop, a 
Midwesterner who wrote “intimate poems 
about things she’s seen, and people she’s 
known.” He’ll let the students introduce 
themselves. “At about four minutes apiece,” 
he says, “I give you the students of English 
173, beginning with Eric Jones.” 

One by one the students step to the podi- 
um to read one, two, three, four poems. It’s 
a chilly December night, and the combina- 
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tion of wind outside and noisy central heat 
inside makes the softer voices hard to hear. 

Some are better than others, though all 
are surprisingly good after a semester of in- 
class reading and two intensive practices 
with Gopen. Cindy Blohm, a senior, gives a 
moving rendition of Yeats’ “Three Songs to 
the One Burden,” which is, in effect, three 
separate poems delivered from three per- 
spectives, all with the same refrain, “From 
mountain to mountain ride the fierce horse- 
men.” The first is strong and haughty; the 
second meek; the third melancholy. Blohm’s 
voice rises and falls with the mood. 

Before Robertson gets up to read Yeats’ 
“The Withering of the Boughs,” she ex- 
plains to the audience that “peewit” and 
“curlew” are types of birds. 


tation. That captivates the students even 
more. Asked why he chose to take Gopen’s 
class, senior Alex Apple says, “I had heard 
Professor Gopen speak before.” 

The “Reading Poetry Aloud” seminar 
took root five years ago. Gopen had a grad- 
uate student in the master’s of teaching pro- 
gram who, he says, was “one of the best 
rhetorical analysts” of poetry he has yet 
encountered. But when Gopen heard her 
read aloud, he was shocked. She was, in a 
word, “awful,” and he was concerned that 
her teaching would suffer. 

He arranged to tutor her in reading aloud. 
They met six times, three to four hours per 
meeting. The first three sessions were de- 
voted to Shakespeare’s sonnets, and the last 
three to the “To be or not to be” monologue 


Three-fourths of the eighty submissions received for 
this past fall’s edition of The Archive campus literary magazine 


were original poetry. 


Gopen sits off to the side. Like other au- 
dience members, he follows along with the 
handout. Occasionally he steps forward to add 
a thought about a particular poem or poet. 

Gopen came to Duke in 1985 to start the 
University Writing Program. He holds a J.D. 
and a Ph.D. in English, both from Harvard 
University, and is fond of saying things like, 
“There are only three types of texts I can 
think of where even as you see it coming, 
you know you’re going to have to mull it 
over and read into it several meanings: 
statutes, contracts, and poems.” He believes 
the study of poetry is important to under- 
standing language. 

“A poem can have different interpreta- 
tions,” he says. “What it’s saying is: Here’s a 
text; how many ways can you interpret it?” 

At Duke, he has made a name for himself 
outside Trinity College by teaching writing 
workshops geared toward faculty members 
and researchers in medicine and the sci- 
ences. He estimates that in twenty-two 
years he’s taught more than 6,000 people. 

In undergraduate classes, he delights in 
students’ readings of Shakespeare, Robin- 
son, and Bishop but finds it difficult to resist 
jumping in with his own theatrical interpre- 


from Hamlet. That speech remains a pillar 
of the class today. 

Gopen readily admits that the class is “a 
disguised rhetorical-analysis-of-poetry class,” 
one of several seminars on that topic that 
he teaches on a rotating basis. He insists that 
new approaches are essential. The teaching of 
poetry has declined greatly over the twenty- 
two years he has been at Duke, he says. He 
attributes the shift partly to the rise, begin- 
ning in the 1970s, of Literary Theory (Post- 
Structuralism and the New Historicism, for 
example), which redirected the emphasis 
New Criticism had placed on the close tex- 
tual analysis of form and structure. 

In the past, he says, students were “ex- 
posed to Beowulf, Shakespeare, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning. 
You could go through the centuries and list 
the poets an educated person would have 
been expected to know.” That’s not the case 
anymore. Undergraduates and, to an even 
greater extent, graduate students are no longer 
required by the academy to study poetry, he 
says. He says writers like Spenser, once an 
essential part of any curriculum, have now 
virtually disappeared from reading lists. 

James Applewhite ’58, a professor of Eng- 





lish and the author of ten books of poetry, 
would tend to agree. Sitting at home, work- 
ing on a Christmas poem, he says that there 
are several good professors of medieval liter- 
ature and poetry at Duke, but that the focus 
of the department, like others nationwide, 
is elsewhere. “The new emphasis in scholar- 
ship is what might be called cultural studies, 
where you’re trying to delineate, let’s say, 
demographic changes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, where the English government used 
and abused the industrial-era population for 
the benefit of a colonial empire,” he says. 

“Well, that’s a valid point to make. It’s in- 
teresting to people who are studying history. 
But if ’m reading Wordsworth’s ‘Discharged 
Soldier,’ [about] a person who has been used 
and abused, caught in some tropical war as 
part of eighteenth-century 
imperialism, I’m interested 
in the poem, the blank verse, 
the description of meeting 
this preternaturally tall fig- 
ure in the darkness.” 

He makes the case for po- 
etry: “When I’m reading the 
front page of The New York 
Times ... my blood pressure 
goes up. There are problems 
and there are not answers. 
But when I read the arts 
page, I hear about a new mu- 
seum, a new play. My blood 
pressure goes down.” Art, 
he says, makes order. 

“Auden writes, ‘For poetry makes noth- 
ing happen: It survives in the valley of its 
making where executives would never want 
to tamper.’ Well, that pretty much says it. 
Modern-day English departments are not 


























satisfied with something 
that makes nothing hap- 
pen,” he says. “My view is 
that for literature to be literature, it ought 
to be allowed to let nothing happen.” 

Of course, that’s not to say that poetry has 
completely disappeared from campus. On 
the contrary, it thrives in enclaves. The Rare 
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Poetry in motion: one by one, students 
make the written word come alive; 

clockwise from top, Ale B 
Eric Jones, Allison Hauser, and David Thian 


x Apple, Cindy Blohm, 





Book Room has readings. A student group 
holds regular “Literature Out Loud” nights 
dedicated to classical works. The arts dorm 
holds open-mike nights several times a se- 
mester and, in the fall, hosted an “arts 
showcase” where freshman Tracy Gold was 
awarded a $50 prize for the best original 
poetry reading. Senior Ragini Srinivasan, 
editor of The Archive, says that about three- 
fourths of the eighty submissions she re- 
ceived for this past fall’s edition of the cam- 
pus literary magazine were original poetry. 
“If you like poetry, it will become part of 
your life here,” says Hiram Rogers, a senior 
English major whose honors thesis combines 
original poetry 
and photography. 
“One of my favo- 
rite things to do is 
get together with 
friends, get some 
poems together, 
ones we've written 
or ones we just 
like, break out 
some coffee and a 
hookah and sit 
in an apartment 
and read, dump on 





each others’ poet- 
ry, praise it.” 

Back in the Social Sciences Building, po- 
lite applause has ruled the evening. Soph- 
omore David Thian approaches the front of 
the hall. He’s the last reader of the evening. 
“I had no idea I was going to be last,” he 
tells the crowd. The evening’s program in- 
dicates that he will be reading Bishop’s 
“Sestina,” then finishing with her “Filling 
Station.” But he says he’s going to change 
the order. “ ‘Filling Station’ would end the 
evening in a happy manner,” he says. “But 
‘Sestina’ will end the evening in a thought- 
provoking manner. That’s the mood | want 
to inflict on everyone as they leave.” Stand- 
ing in front of the podium, he delivers spir- 
ited readings of both poems. 

Students gather afterward to congratulate 
one another. Gopen, announcing that near- 
ly all of the handouts that he brought were 
snapped up, pronounces the night a success. 
—Jacob Dagger 
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HELICOPTER 
PARENTS 


University administrators increasingly find themselves in the 


position of interacting with over-involved parents about 


a range of issues their children are facing—from roommate problems 


to academic disappointments and health concerns. 


n the fall of 1972, Jeff Howard and his 
father drove the family’s blue Chevro- 
let Impala to the Minneapolis airport 
where the younger Howard boarded a 
plane bound for the Raleigh-Durham Air- 
port. Upon landing, he caught a ride to 
Durham with Steve Evans, one of his fresh- 
man roommates, and moved into a first- 
floor triple in Kilgo Quad. Four years later, 
Howard's parents set foot on the Duke cam- 
pus for the first time—for Jeff’s graduation. 
“T called home every Sunday afternoon 
and occasionally sent a letter, but that was 
the extent of my communication with my 
family,” says Howard, an investment coun- 
selor who lives in Winston-Salem. “And that 
was the norm.” Now the father of a Duke 
sophomore, Cameron Howard ’09, and a 
recent alumna, Sally Howard ’06, Howard is 
well aware that times have changed. He 
and his wife, Carson Dowd Howard ’76, 
who are active on a number of university 
committees, visit the Duke campus fre- 





quently. During a break between sessions of 
an alumni-leadership conference this fall, 
Howard is interrupted by the ringing of his 
cell phone. It’s Cameron, calling to see 
what the dinner plans are for later that 
evening. 

“We almost joke about it now,” he says, 
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By BRIDGET BOOHER 


hanging up after confirming a meeting time 
and place. “It seems that we are here almost 
every weekend.” 

Geographical proximity has afforded the 
Howards the kind of convenient access to 
campus, and to their daughters’ evolving 
undergraduate experiences, that most par- 
ents only dream of. Even with regular cam- 
pus visits, though, the Howards communi- 
cate with one another electronically four or 
five times a week, and sometimes more of- 
ten. Although most families can’t hop in 
the car for a day trip to Duke, the increase 
in frequency of communication between par- 
ents and their college-age children, made 
easier by cell phones and computers, is not 
unusual—in fact, it appears to be a hall- 
mark of this generation of parents. 

A recent survey by the College Parents of 
America found that 74 percent of parents 
spoke with their children two to three times 
a week, and a third did so at least once a 
day; 90 percent used cell phones to commu- 
nicate, and 58 percent used e-mail. Students 
chatting away on cell phones between 
classes are just as likely to be seeking course- 
selection advice from mom or relationship 
advice from dad as planning the evening’s 
activities with friends. 

While students of earlier generations may 


have reveled in their independence, current 
students—through the wonders of commu- 
nications technology and sociocultural fac- 
tors specific to their generation—are con- 
stantly in touch with their parents. Today’s 
young adults, dubbed Millennials by au- 
thors Neil Howe and William Strauss in 
their seminal book Millennials Rising: The 
Next Great Generation, have grown up mas- 
tering rapidly changing technology and 
constant multitasking. For them, a world 
without cell phones or Internet access is 
unimaginable. With family and friends only 
a few buttons or keystrokes away, telephon- 
ing or e-mailing—if only to discuss some- 
thing as mundane as the weather—is such 
an ingrained habit, it’s almost second nature. 

Howe and Strauss, who have also written 
about baby boomers and other generational 
patterns throughout American history, note 
that Millennials are one of the most pro- 
tected populations in memory. From bicycle 
helmets and mandatory child-safety seats to 
play dates and constant supervision, Mil- 
lennials are accustomed to overweening 
safety and security, scheduling and scrutiny. 
In Millennials Rising, the authors observe that 
this generation has grown up under the close 
eye of parents, teachers, coaches, and child- 
care providers, rarely left to their own de- 
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vices for hours at a time. For those parents 
who, as children, spent whole weekends away 
from home, riding bikes in packs, or exploring 
nearby woods, the thought of not knowing 
what their nine-year-old is doing for eight 
hours at a stretch is unfathomable today. 
One advantage of such persistent over- 
sight of a child’s activities is that the major- 
ity of Millennials report feeling very close 
to their parents; that’s particularly true of 
mothers and daughters. Ironically, many of 





and Needs” to her colleagues in student 
affairs. Co-authored with William Purdy, 
executive director of the university’s stu- 
dent health center and a specialist in pedi- 
atric and adolescent medicine, the report 
notes that many Duke students report that 
they are held to extraordinarily high stan- 
dards by teachers and “intrusive parents 
who have trouble letting go.” 

Last year, Hollingsworth and her staff met 
with 1,400 new clients, 53 percent of them 


Students chatting away on cell phones between classes are just as likely 


to be seeking course-selection advice from mom or relationship advice from dad 


as planning the evening’s activities with friends. 


the baby boomers who rebelled not only 
against their parents but also against the 
notion of in loco parentis when they were in 
college are now actively engaged in their 
Millennial children’s day-to-day lives into 
the college years and beyond—and expect 
the colleges to provide the same sort of 
oversight and attention to their children’s 
needs that they do. 

Particularly in competitive higher-educa- 
tion settings like Duke’s, today’s students 
have been nurtured by families that put a 
premium on academic excellence and high 
achievement. With so much invested in their 
children’s success, parents are increasingly 
attentive to how university staff members 
and administrators contribute to the con- 
tinued success and well-being of their child, 
as well. As a consequence, university admin- 
istrators increasingly find themselves in the 
position of interacting with parents about a 
range of issues their students are facing— 
from housing and roommate problems to aca- 
demic disappointments and health concerns. 


ith nearly three decades of 
experience working with 
Duke students and their 
parents, Sue Wasiolek ’76, 
M.H.A.’78, LL.M. ’93 has seen a wide range 
of parent-child relationships. She compares 
her own generation’s rejection of in loco pa- 
rentis to today’s student-parent dynamic. 
“It’s ironic that the students who wanted to 
eliminate any kind of parental role that the 
university played—making them sign in 
and out of dorms, for example—have be- 
come parents who demand to be involved 





in their children’s lives,” she says. 

But there’s a fine line between reasonable 
parental concern and overbearing interfer- 
ence, she says. The term “helicopter parents” 
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is used to describe those moms and dads who 
constantly hover over their child, ready to 
swoop in whenever there’s a perceived cri- 
sis. The phrase is so widely used among col- 
lege administrators that one Duke official, 
upon seeing a Duke Life Flight helicopter 
circling the Bryan Center plaza this fall, 
joked to a colleague that it surely contained 
Duke parents checking on their children. 

What concerns observers of the helicop- 
ter-parent phenomenon—including every- 
one from residence-hall advisers and stu- 
dent-affairs staff members to counseling and 
mental-health care providers, deans, and 
faculty members—is the inhibitive impact 
such continual supervision has on young 
adults at a time when they should be mak- 
ing the transition to adulthood. 

“Young adults need lots of opportunities 
to negotiate obstacles and even experience 
failure, recover from failure, and learn from 
it,” says Kathy Hollingsworth, director of 
Duke’s Counseling and Psychological Ser- 
vices (CAPS). “What we’re seeing here at 
CAPS are emerging adults whose parents 
are, on the whole, very caring, educated 
people. But in many cases these students 
have been treated as gifted children almost 
since birth. They’ve been sent to competi- 
tive schools and special summer camps and 
after-school language programs. As a result, 
they tend to be high achievers and pertec- 
tionists who, consciously or not, link love 
and acceptance to academic excellence. 
They feel like ‘trophy kids.’ 

“So when they get a bad grade or experi- 
ence a setback, some fall apart. They not 
only turn against themselves, they feel as 
though they’ve failed everyone around 
them.” 

Last February, Hollingsworth distributed 
a report titled “Duke University Students: 
Mental and Physical Health Challenges 


undergraduates; 47 percent, graduate and 
professional students. The top problems re- 
ported in counseling sessions were school- 
work and grades, but those stated concerns 
are deceptive, Hollingsworth says. “When a 
person’s identity is wrapped up in being a 
gifted student who makes good grades, they 
will try to hold that together at all costs. We 
see straight-A students who have serious 
eating disorders and are cutting themselves. 
Grades are the last thing to go.” 

By law, parents are not allowed access to 
the academic or health records of their chil- 
dren once they reach the age of eighteen. 
Hollingsworth says she often reassures con- 
cerned parents that “they need to trust us to 
assist students in making decisions for 
themselves. Today’s parents are often reluc- 
tant to trust this process, however, so it may 
be a no-win situation when you’ve got an 
anxious parent on the phone and a student 
who is not in imminent danger and who 
doesn’t want the parent involved.” 

Reassuring anxious parents is not always 
easy. On a breezy Tuesday morning after 
Labor Day weekend, Wasiolek prepared to 
meet with a father who had flown to cam- 
pus to intercede on behalf of his daughter. 
The young woman’s roommate, it seems, 
liked to party. A lot. Ina moment of frustra- 
tion, the young woman had vented about 
the situation to her dad. 

“Often when a student has a disappoint- 
ment or a setback, they immediately call 
their parents on the cell phone,” says Wasi- 
olek. “They don’t wait to cool down, or un- 
til they’ve resolved the problem themselves. 
So the parent gets this high-pitched, anx- 
ious voice on the other end, and, like any 
good parent, they want to help. And that is 
precisely what they do—they get on the 
phone to someone at Duke or send an e-mail, 
and now the student is out of the picture.” 


In fact, that’s exactly what had happened 
in this particular case. By the time the fa- 
ther’s plane landed, a number of Wasiolek’s 
student-affairs colleagues had already worked 
with the two roommates to help them hash 
things out, improve communication, and set 
mutually agreed upon dorm-room rules. “The 
young woman had asked her father to go 
back home,” she says, “but since he had come 
all this way, he insisted on meeting with us.” 

Wasiolek says that although she has no 
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statistics to back her up, she thinks the 
majority of parents who cross the line into 
“helicopter parent” territory have college and 
often post-baccalaureate degrees; parents of 
only children often need additional hand- 
holding. (Parents of first-generation college 
students tend to be the most hands-off.) 
Faculty members are not immune from the 
interference of helicopter parents—and the 
children who rely on them. At the start of 
her public-policy journalism seminar a few 
years ago, Susan Tifft ’73 reviewed the syl- 
labus, emphasizing the quantity of thought- 
ful writing required, particularly for the 
final assignment. One young woman raised 
her hand and asked whether Tifft would be 


willing to read drafts of the final paper in 
advance and provide feedback, the better to 
ensure an excellent grade. When Tifft de- 
clined, on the grounds that it would create 
an unfair advantage, the young woman non- 
chalantly told her it didn’t really matter 
because she routinely has her mother read 
and critique her homework anyway. 

“IT was dumbfounded,” says Tifft, Eugene 


C. Patterson Professor of the practice of 


journalism and public-policy studies and a 


member of the Duke Magazine Editorial 
Advisory Board. “I opened up the discus- 
sion to the class and asked if this was a com- 
mon practice. Many students told me that 
their parents were very involved with help- 
ing them write papers.” 

Tifft reminded her students that they all 
had signed the university’s honor code, which 
prohibits, among other forms of cheating, 
unauthorized collaboration with others on 
tests and assignments. When the students 
tried to argue that getting parents to edit 
and evaluate homework didn’t constitute col- 
laboration, Tifft was shocked—and adamant. 

“This stops,” she told them. “I’m grading 





you, not your mother.” 


Since then, Tifft says, she’s found it neces- 
sary to be explicit with students that disin- 
terested help, such as that provided through 
Duke’s writing studio, is perfectly accept- 
able, but parental co-authorship is not. 


tephen Bryan, an associate dean 
of students and the director of 
judicial affairs, says he’s not sur- 
ee” prised to hear that some families 


, wa 





don’t grasp the questionable ethics of hav- 
ing parents run interference for their chil- 
dren. Bryan manages the disciplinary pro- 
cess for a wide range of cases, including pla- 
giarism, disorderly conduct, and drug and 
alcohol violations. 

In an era when parents scramble to put 
their newborns’ names on the waiting lists 
of prestigious preschools, getting to the 
next level of achievement becomes an end- 
less pursuit for parent and child alike, Bryan 
says. 

“There’s an attitude that you have to get 
into a good prep school so you can go to a 
good college. Once you’re in a good college, 
you have to prepare to go to the top medical 
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brings Bryan’s attention, the 


most common reaction from families is 
tempting CoO minimize the de trimental 
LLDL pre t ol the lye hay lOr on aby long ranve 
plans, rather than focusing on the transeres 
sion itself, he says. “This is the time when 
students should be testing their wings, fly 

ing from the nest to see if they can make it,” 
he says. “And it’s to be expected that some 
of them will stumble. That’s normal. What | 
tell parents is that their child is not a bad 
person, that they made a mistake, and that 
we want to work with them to learn from 
that mistake.” 

Unfortunately, he says, there has been a 
rise in the number of cases in which stu- 
dents fail to be accountable for their ac- 
tions. During a recent plagiarism case, the 
parents initially insisted that all communi- 
cation from the university go through them, 
rather than the student, Bryan says. “If par- 
ents have concerns about the way that an 
incident will be handled or questions about 
a process, | encourage them to call. But I 
want to deal directly with the student. | 
have had to write e-mails or tell parents 
over the phone that my job is to communi- 
cate directly with their son or daughter.” 

Now in his sixth year at Duke, Ryan 
Lombardi, associate dean of students, is a 
key liaison between students and parents. 
With his easygoing manner and ability to 
put crises in perspective, Lombardi is adept 
at determining when a situation needs im- 
mediate attention and when it can be han- 
dled with a phone conversation, a reassuring 
e-mail message, or a face-to-face meeting. 

About five years ago, he recalls, a mother 
repeatedly telephoned to complain about 
the lack of cleanliness in her child’s dormi- 
tory bathroom. Lombardi spearheaded meet- 
ings with dorm residents, including the stu- 
dent himself, the housekeeping crew, and 
the residence-life staff on call, but no one 
could figure out what she was talking about. 

Another mother e-mailed dozens of times 
before bringing her son to matriculate this 
fall, skeptically questioning his office’s ability 
to handle orientation smoothly. Lombardi 
S¢ yught her Out at orientation to see whether 
the university had delivered on its promises; 
she grudgingly admitted that it had. 
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n response to the growing demand for 
two-way communication between pat 
ents and their C hildren’s SC hools, col 
leges and universities are spending con 
siderable time and money to establish or 
expand existing parent programs. At West 
Virginia University (WVU), a “Just for Par 
ents” section of the school’s website invites 
visitors to join the Mountaineer Parents 
Club, an initiative launched to provide op 
portunities for increased parental involve 
ment in the life of the WVU community. 
Services include Web links to a range of 


services, among them, monthly “Heart- 


warmer from Home” gift packages that can 


be ordered online for delivery to students’ 
dorm rooms; a network of clubs around the 
country that sponsor faculty speakers and 
send-off parties for new students; and a 
toll-free number that connects callers to a 
full-time “parent advocate” who answers 
questions and responds to complaints. 
Since it was established in 1995, more than 
30,000 calls have been logged, and the par- 
ent advocate works ¢ losely with the presi- 
dent’s office. 

On the national landscape, organizations 
such as Administrators Promoting Parental 


Involvement, the National Association of 


Student Personnel Administrators, and the 





Les Todd 





American College Personnel Association 
have either been launched or have expand- 
ed programming in response to parental 
omnipresence in college life. For $79 a year, 
current and future college parents can join 
the College Parents of America, which 
boasts, among other things, a full-time staff 
in Washington to ensure that “parents are 
informed about and included in legislative 
and regulatory debates impacting higher 
education.” 

A national survey conducted in 2005 by 
the University of Minnesota Parent Pro- 
gram showed that not only are more institu- 
tions offering parent services, but also they 
are expanding the scope of programming. 





there, and people are very helpful once you 
contact them, but it’s not always obvious 
how to access them.” Now, she says, she has 
a deeper appreciation for the support sys- 
tems Duke has in place for students, includ- 
ing a highly skilled residential-life staff; a 
dean on call twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week; and dedicated student-health 
professionals. 

For families like the Howards, whose 
Duke connection is enhanced by their 
daughters’ own undergraduate experiences, 
setting clear limits on whether and when to 
intervene on their children’s behalf and 
working in tandem with university adminis- 
trators has helped them strike a healthy bal- 


One faculty member has found it necessary to be explicit with students 


that disinterested help, such as that provided through Duke’s writing studio, 


is perfectly acceptable, but parental co-authorship of papers is not. 


Like WVU, nearly 79 percent of survey re- 
spondents have a link for parents on the 
front page of the school’s website. Nearly all 
of the colleges surveyed offered both a par- 
ent-orientation program and family/parent 
weekends. Other services and activities in- 
cluded newsletters, parents’ handbooks, fund- 
raising councils, and parent advisory boards. 
From admissions materials for prospective 
applicants to post-graduation alumni and 
career services, the variety and amount of 
information designed for parents, as well as 
students, is rapidly proliferating. 

In addition to specific sections on various 
websites—including admissions, student 
affairs, judicial affairs, financial aid, and 
academic advising—Duke offers a special 
listserv that parents can sign up for to re- 
ceive periodic e-mail messages from Lom- 
bardi’s office. (Given the mutable nature of 
e-mail accounts, a printed parent newsletter 
is also mailed to parents’ home addresses 
twice a year.) 

During orientation for first-year students, 
there is a concurrent schedule of events for 
parents, from conversations with deans and 
student-affairs leaders to an interfaith 
assembly that showcases religious and spiri- 
tual opportunities for students. There’s also 
a special presentation, “A Year in the Life of 
a First-Year Student,” that includes skits 
capturing common scenarios in a freshman’s 
first days, weeks, and months. 

In one, a student and her parents go to 
pick up her student-orientation packet. The 
volunteer asks the student a number of 
questions—where she’s from, what high 
school she attended, what activities she’s 


interested in—only to have the parents 
interrupt and answer every question. The 
student looks embarrassed and annoyed. As 
the volunteer begins to accompany the stu- 
dent and her parents to the student’s dorm 
room, the student looks at the audience and 
says, “I’m so glad I’m the one going to 
school here.” Other skits focus on themes 
ranging from homesickness and drinking to 
academic exploration and experimenting 
with new clothing and lifestyles. 


o provide a more formal structure 

for dialogues with families, Lom- 

bardi helped launch the Duke Par- 

ents Advisory Council (DPAC) in 
the fall of 2005. Comprising thirteen volun- 
teers—two parent representatives from each 
class and five at-large members—the group 
meets On Campus twice a year and serves as 
a sounding board for various policy issues 
and student-life programming. Prospective 
DPAC participants apply for the one-year 
appointment in the spring. 

DPAC member Jane Ross says the meet- 
ings with professionals in student affairs, 
residential life, career services, and counsel- 
ing and psychological services helped her 
understand the support systems in place for 
her son, Christian Wakeman ’07. Ross, an 
educational consultant from Southport, 
Connecticut, says she thinks it’s important 
to have students learn independence and 
self-reliance. Yet when she first brought 
Christian to campus, she wasn’t certain 
where to turn if she had specific questions. 

“There is a lot of helpful information out 


ance between maintaining close-knit ties to 
their girls and learning how to let go. 
Active volunteers in their daughters’ high 
school, Forsyth Country Day, the Howards 
have witnessed the unpleasantness of over- 
involved parents. 

“T’ve seen so many helicopter parents— 
for example, an insistent father lobbying for 
more playing time on the soccer field for his 
child,” says Jeff Howard. “That’s something 
we would just never do. In my day, if there 
was some kind of problem or tension be- 
tween a child and a teacher, there was the 
immediate assumption that it was [the stu- 
dent’s] fault.” He says he and Carson have 
also never intervened with problems their 
daughters might encounter with their peers. 
“That’s their world. As a parent you can try 
to provide guidance, but interacting with 
difficult peers is something that they—and 
all of us for that matter—have to face on a 
daily basis.” 

Lombardi recalls his own parents’ views 
on letting go of him and his siblings. “My 
father told me that he and my mother felt 
no greater pride than when the time came 
when they knew they wouldn’t have to 
worry about us anymore, that their job was 
done and we could handle ourselves as 
adults. And that really is the end goal here. 

“Our mission is to help young people be- 
come independent, responsible adults who 
are prepared to go out in the world,” he 
continues. “So one of the things I tell par- 
ents to reassure them is that they have 
worked hard for eighteen years, and if 
they’ve done their job as a parent, the rest 
will work itself out.” | 
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Playing It Forward 


Saving indigenous mbira music in 
the face of the perfect storm 








By JACOB DAGGER 


nomusicologist Paul Berliner has devoted thirty-five years 
a tost ying, recording, and notating the traditional music 
of Zimbabwe, the existence of which has been threatened by war, 
disease, and modernization. 


~~ 


WHE rom the ceiling of Paul Berliner’s of 
fice hangs what, at first glance, ap 
pears to be the prehistoric skeleton of 
a pterodactyl. The imposing artifact 
seems out of place, given that Berliner is an 
ethnomusicologist, not an archaeologist. 
He is quick to explain 
[he skeleton, he says, comes not from a 
dinosaur but from a pilot whale. In the late 
1960s, between completing his master’s and 
beginning work on his Ph.D., he worked as 
a music teacher in the public schools of 
lower Cape Cod. One afternoon after work, 
he was jogging on the beach, and, from the 
surf, a grainy rock caught his eye. He began 
to dig. Rock became bone, and bone be- 
came pilot whale, long buried in the sand. 
It took Berliner three days to dig up the 
skeleton, but only a single leap of imagina- 
tion to recognize its possibilities: In his mu- 
sician’s hands, the skeleton became a whale- 
bone marimba, an instrument played with 
mallets like a xylophone. The various sizes 
and thicknesses of the bones gave off differ- 
ent pitches when struck, and he integrated 
the instrument into a unit on whale songs. 
The museum-like relic, which now hov- 
ers over his desk in the basement of the 
Biddle Building on Duke’s East Campus, is 
oddly appropriate. For the past thirty-five 
years, Berliner, now Arts and Sciences Pro- 
fessor of music at Duke, has been engaged 
in a preservation project of his own: collect- 
ing, recording, and transcribing the Shona 
mbira music that is indigenous to Zimbab- 
we. An oral tradition passed down from 
generation to generation for some 1,000 
years, the music has been threatened in 
recent years by an array of powerful forces 
that include revolution, civil war, the AIDS 
pandemic, modernization, and religion. 
The Shona people represent a Bantu- 
speaking ethnic group that makes up more 
than 80 percent of Zimbabwe’s population. 
Shona musicians play many traditional 
African instruments, including marimbas, 
drums, and the mbira—a keyboard instru- 
ment consisting of a wooden soundboard, 
metal keys that are plucked with the thumbs, 
and rattles, usually made ot shells or bottle 
caps. It is often placed inside a “gourd res- 
onator” for amplification. Mbira music is 
played for pleasure and has been used as a 


vehicle for social commentary. But its pri- 
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Cross-cultural connections: Berliner, above _——_ 


and musician Cosmas Magaya collaborate on 
documenting Zimbabwe's indigenous music 


mary use is in Shona religion, which is 
based on the worship of ancestral spirits. 
The music of mbira ensembles is believed to 
play a key role in helping mediums become 
possessed by the spirits. The measure of a 
musician’s skill is based in part on how 
quickly the medium becomes possessed. 

In the 1970s, when Berliner made his first 
trips to what was then the British colony of 
Rhodesia, native Africans were involved in 
a struggle for independence against white 
minority rule that had been in place since 
the end of the nineteenth century. Spirit 
mediums were often consulted by revolu- 
tionaries, and they and mbira musicians, 
seen as their abettors, fell into disfavor with 
the government. Some were killed. Others 
lost their lives in the civil war that followed 
independence in 1980. “You see the vulner- 
ability of oral traditions in the face of the 
destructiveness of war,” Berliner says. 

In more recent times, Zimbabwe has been 
beset by other types of destruction. The 
AIDS pandemic has been especially preva- 
lent and deadly in Southern Africa. The 
United Nations Joint Programme on HIV/ 
AIDS estimates that more than 20 percent 
of adults in Zimbabwe are HIV positive. 
Add to that modernization, urbanization, a 
wave of foreign and domestic popular mu- 
sic, the demonization of Shona religion by 
some Christian churches, a deteriorating 
health system, the abject poverty that has 


come to haunt Zimbabwe over the past sev- 
eral years—unemployment currently stands 
at around 80 percent, and the country’s in- 
flation rate ballooned last year to 1,000 per- 


cent—and the indigenous tradition faces 





what amounts to the perfect storm. 

Berliner’s task, as he sees it, is to help the 
culture ride out that storm by translating 
oral tradition to written, by capturing on 
paper not only the music, but also the sto- 
ries of the musicians that play it and the 
people who listen. To that end, he has en- 
listed Cosmas Magaya, a Zimbabwean mbira 
player who was one of his early instructors 
and has been a frequent musical collabora- 
tor over the years. “We’re interested in 
helping to preserve the music’s oral reperto- 
ry and creative practices, which have been 
made vulnerable by multiple tragedies that 
have befallen the country,” Berliner says. 
When an art form is perpetuated purely as 
an oral tradition, he says, “a break in one 
link of the chain means that the collective 
knowledge of the community is potentially 
lost forever.” 


erliner first fell for the mbira while a 
graduate student in the world-music 
\ program at Wesleyan University. 
’ Although his research initially fo- 
cused on jazz (an interest that he has main- 
tained, even publishing a book, Thinking in 
Jazz: The Infinite Art of Improvisation, in 





\" 


N 





1994) he studied, on and off, with a visiting 
artist from Zimbabwe and ended up writing 
his master’s thesis on the karimba, one type 
of mbira. “I was so deeply moved by the mu- 
sic,” Berliner says, “I decided to go to Africa 
to find master players to instruct me.” He 
first traveled to Zimbabwe in 1971. There, 
he commissioned several teachers, includ- 
ing Magaya, then a young member of re- 
nowned mbira player Hakurotwi Mude’s 
band, Mhuri yekwaRwizi. Mude, says Ma- 
gaya, instructed band members to treat Ber- 
liner just as they would any up-and-coming 
player. “He didn’t want us to treat him with 
baby hands.” 

Berliner began to develop relationships 
with musicians around the country and 
learned not only about musical technique 
but also about the history and culture of the 
tradition. He says this was particularly diffi- 
cult for him, a white American, during a 
period of struggle against a white, colonial 
government. 

In the introduction to his book The Soul 
of Mbira: Music and Traditions of the Shona 
People of Zimbabwe, he describes the process 
of learning the names given to mbira keys 
by an elder mbira player, Mubayiwa Ban- 
dambira. Over a four-year period, he made 
three visits to Bandambira, who first told 
him the keys had no names. Then he creat- 
ed a system so elaborate and full of conflict- 
ing information that Berliner became frus- 
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Tradition Passes Down 


aul Berliner has devoted years of scholarship 
to preserving traditional Shona mbira music 
by creating a written record of the indige- 


nous art form. Still, teaching a few Duke stu- 


dents the old-fashioned way, through oral tradition, 
can't hurt. Over the course of his academic career on the 
faculties of the State University of New York at Geneseo, 
Northwestern University, and now Duke, Berliner, Arts 
and Sciences Professor of music, has developed an 
undergraduate course based on the subject of his own 
research. The course, taught once a year, mixes discus- 
sions of Shona culture and history based on his own 
experiences and relationships in Zimbabwe (he literally 
wrote the book on mbira music) with musical experi- 
mentation and instrument building. 

In Berliner’s basement office in the Biddle Building 
on East Campus last spring, six students gathered in 
a circle on mismatched benches and chairs. In their 
hands, they held a karimba, a basic form of mbira. On 
shelves and file cabinets around the room were various 
African drums and gourd resonators and rows of com- 
pact discs. Berliner, picking at his karimba with his 
thumbs, talked about mixing vocals with instruments 
in an improvisatory situation. The students followed 
along on their instruments. 


nr | 
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Manufacturing music: using Berliner’s seminal 
book on mbira, top, as a guide, students fashion 
handmade instruments using wood, steel wire, 
and scrap metal 


He told them to sing, “urombo,’ a Shona term for pover- 
ty or misfortune. “Orombo,’ they intoned. Berliner’s voice 
rang out above the rest. 

“The audience will think, What is this‘urombo?’” 
he said. “Is it a personal trouble? Is somebody making a 
social critique?” 

Then he added “Chemutengure,’ an onomatopoeic word 
for turning wagon wheels—those of European pioneers 
coming to establish the colony of Rhodesia, he said. “Che- 
mutengure,’ they sang. 

Over the course of a semester at Duke, students learn to 
play four basic songs on the karimba. Berliner works with 
them to develop their repertory, experimenting with dif- 
ferent vocal patterns as they become accustomed to the 
feel of the instrument. 

In a workshop on the side, with the help of graduate 
student Todd Hershberger, Berliner’s teaching assistant, 
students build their own karimbas using instructions 
included in Berliner’s seminal work, The Soul of Mbira: 
Music and Traditions of the Shona People of Zimbabwe. They 
chisel out a soundboard, hammer steel wire on an anvil to 
form keys, fasten them under a metal bridge that has been 
bolted down, and shape and fasten scrap metal that gives 
the mbira its traditional rattle. 

On a warm spring day, Berliner and his class slip out 
the side door of Biddle and take up class on benches on 
the lawn in front of Branson Theater. For those who arrive 
late, the professor leaves an orange Post-it note on his 
office door, “mbira class outside,’ scrawled in a messy pro- 
fessorial hand. 

Berliner, dressed in a casual button-down shirt and san- 
dals, his Australian bush hat perched on a head of gray 
curls, passes around an mbira that belonged to the famous 
Zimbabwean musician John Kunaka. Students note that 
the keys have a lot of give. As they pass the mbira around, 
each taking a turn on it, Berliner grins and says, to no one 
in particular, “It just sings, doesn’t it.’ 


—Jacob Dagger 


trated trying to understand it. At the end of 
the third visit, as Berliner was preparing to 
give up, Bandambira smiled and said to 
onlookers, “Well, it seems to me that this 
young man is serious after all. | suppose | 
can tell him the truth now.” 

Magaya recalls that it was strange to see a 
white man so interested in the indigenous 
music and people. “When I first met Paul in 
1971, | wasn’t sure what he really wanted,” 
he says. But, over time, he came to under- 
stand the enthusiasm and love that Berliner 
poured into his work. 

A trumpet player by training, Berliner 
found the mbira difficult at first. The instru- 
ment is physically demanding, even when 
played for short periods. Religious gather- 
ings, or bira, sometimes go on all night, and 
mbira ensembles that perform during the 
ceremonies are expected to play consistent- 
ly and with power for hours on end. Ber- 
liner “had some very sore thumbs,” Magaya 
says, laughing. 

In addition, trying to analyze and under- 
stand a strange style of music that was never 
transcribed presented Berliner with a formi- 
dable challenge. He found that songs, con- 
sisting of kushaura (lead) and kutsinhira 
(following) parts, tend to cycle in ways that 
make it hard to locate a clear beginning and 
end. They are polyrhythmic, meaning that 
different musicians perform different rhy- 
thms simultaneously. The music also relies 
heavily on improvised variation to common 
rhythms. Over the course of the year, he 
began to develop a basic system of notation, 
hoping that he could practice songs he’d 
not yet memorized when he returned home. 

Berliner’s research in Zimbabwe became 
the basis for his dissertation, which provid- 
ed the core of Soul of Mbira. During those 
trips, he also collected field recordings that 
were released on two albums that supple- 
ment that book. 

While other scholars had written about 
Zimbabwean music and made field record- 
ings, Berliner’s work—which describes, in 
great detail, the techniques and significance 
of mbira music, as well as the culture from 
which it emerged—was notable for the way 
he connected with the people and reported 
from inside the community. And though it 
was first published more than twenty-five 
years ago, it remains a model study within 
the ethnomusicology community. 

“When I wrote my dissertation [on An- 
dean music], I had Paul’s book on my desk,” 
says Tom Turino, a professor of musicology 
and anthropology at the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana-Champaign. “I wasn’t follow- 
ing the format or even the theoretical points. 


| just love the way he wrote about the people 
he worked with. It’s a classic study.” Turino, 
who went on to write his own book about 
Zimbabwean popular music, Nationalists, Cos- 
mopolitans, and Popular Music in Zimbabwe 
(2000), teaches Soul of Mbira in an under- 
graduate survey class of African music. 

“There are ways of talking to people,” 
says Deborah Wong, an ethnomusicologist 
and professor of music at the University of 
California Riverside who studies Asian and 
Asian-American music. “It haunts all of us, 
trying not to treat people as bits of informa- 
tion—information we want them to give to 
us. Paul sets the bar really high, the way in 
which he only writes from a base of long- 
term friendship and relationships of the 
people he studies.” 


f Soul of Mbira was a first step toward 

describing the Shona mbira tradition, 

Berliner and Magaya’s current project is 

a great leap toward preserving it. The 
project, which they see culminating in a 
book or series of volumes, encompasses thir- 
ty-five years of collaborative playing and re- 
search. It will examine the mbira and Shona 
culture from several angles, analyzing the 
music itself (they have 700 pages of music 
transcribed), discussing how it is produced 
and passed on orally within the Shona cul- 
ture, and explaining their own process of de- 
veloping and perfecting a system of notation. 

“The way we preserve the music [tradi- 
tionally] is by teaching it to our sons and 
daughters,” says Magaya, who has taught 
mbira to his own son and daughter as well 
as legions of students. “But by documenting 
it, you make sure it can live for many years.” 

Magaya spends up to five months each 
year traveling and performing around the 
world, and, during each trip to the U.S., he 
tries to set aside a month or so to work on 
the project with Berliner. 

In mid-November, the two are sitting in 
Berliner’s kitchen, in a one-story house less 
than a block from East Campus. Piled on 
the table are manila folders containing drafts 
of musical transcriptions dating as far back 
as 1971 and Berliner’s first trip to Zimbab- 
we. In front of Berliner are two three-ring 
binders, one containing part of the man- 
uscript of the work in progress; the other, 
updated transcriptions of the music. Both 
are bristling with colorful Post-it notes, each 
containing a question or point of clarifica- 
tion to go over with Magaya. 

As Berliner silently reads a note he has 
penciled on one page, Magaya idly thumbs 
the basic kushauru, or lead, part to the song 
“Nhimutimu.” Magaya has large hands, sur- 





prisingly smooth and free of calluses. Ber- 
liner wants to check a variation on the song 
he heard Magaya play during a residency at 
Stanford University five years ago. Carefully 
consulting his transcription, Berliner plays 
through the song. Magaya, mbira tucked un- 
der his right arm, leans back, brow furrowed. 
Finishing a line of music, Berliner says, “We'd 
talked about adding that as a substitute.” 

Magaya lets the music sink in. “Yes, that 
is fine.” 


“The way we preserve the music 

is by teaching it to our sons and 
daughters, says Magaya, who has 
taught mbira to his own son and 
daughter as well as legions of students. 
“But by documenting it, you make 

sure it can live for many years.” 


Michael Zirkle 


Berliner tries out two more substitute lines 
that the two had discussed during a visit in 
2005. 

“T still prefer the first one,” Magaya says. 
He says he thinks the others may have aris- 
en during a performance in which he was 
responding to other players’ variations. 

It’s common, Berliner says, to discover 
that variations he hears in the music are not 
the primary versions of a song. Sometimes, 
as in this case, they turn out to be unique to 
an ensemble performance. At other times, 
they turn out to be mistakes in the notating 
or reflect temporary preferences of the mu- 
sicians. That creative process and the re- 
sulting variations that arise in different situ- 
ations is “exactly what we want to capture,” 
he says. The book will include primary ver- 
sions of the songs, as well as secondary ver- 
sions with explanations of where and why 
they might have been played, to give in- 
sights into the minds of the musicians. 

On any given day, they will spend eight 
to ten hours hunched over notes, Berliner 
playing back music he transcribed last time 
to make sure the notation is clear and it 


sounds right, and Magaya approving or tweak- 
ing it. It’s grueling work, but both agree that 
it’s worth it. Only by going over songs hun- 
dreds of times, Berliner says, can they reveal 
“important concepts that will never be 
directly verbalized within the culture.” 
They are now in the home stretch, com- 
pleting a final round of edits to the music. 
Berliner plans to finish cleaning up the rest 
of the manuscript by the end of the year. 

Berliner believes the longevity of their 
research will give it weight. “There is very 
little continuity in the documentation of 
African oral traditions,” he says, making 
longitudinal studies difficult. “There has been 
a lot of great recording work, but it’s been 
done disparately, largely by researchers work- 
ing with various musicians in different 
regions.” What Berliner has recorded dur- 
ing his six trips to Zimbabwe and various 
tours of the U.S. and Europe, as well as his 
collaborative work with Magaya, amounts 
to thirty-five years of data. 

“This allows us to explore questions 
about the development of personal styles 
and about musical continuity and innova- 
tion using real data in a way that was not 
possible before.” 

In the kitchen, Berliner is back to his 
notes, looking for a conversation about a 
version of “Nhimutimu” by the legendary 
musician and mbira-maker John Kunaka. 
He finds a note about an arrangement 
Magaya played that combined “Nhimu- 
timu” with another song, “Mandarindari.” 
During a research session in the 1990s, 
Magaya told Berliner that he had first heard 
the arrangement on one of the two record- 
ings that supplement Soul of Mbira. But in 
2004 they came across a transcription indi- 
cating that the arrangement had in fact 
been a part of Magaya’s repertory as far back 
as 1971 and had simply slipped his mind 
over the years. 

“Cosmas forgot it and relearned it from 
Soul of Mbira without realizing it,” Berliner 
says. This phenomenon of forgetting and 
relearning songs and variations, the idea of 
a sort of revolving repertory, is common in 
the oral tradition, but, because of the loss of 
sO many musicians and contemporary threats 
to the tradition, there is a real risk of losing 
key parts of the repertory forever, Magaya 
says. 

Thus, the goal of the project is to “in a 
substantive way represent the mbira tradi- 
tion,” says Berliner. “It’s not just to docu- 
ment the musical structures and forms but 
also the process by which the structures are 
composed.” He and Magaya want to “show 
the generative processes in order to show 
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how creativity works in the tradition.” 

Che project serves a dual purpose. First, it 
makes a record for native Zimbabweans and 
ensures that their tradition will not be lost. 
After independence, Berliner was invited 
back to Zimbabwe by the country’s Ministry 
of Education and the Zimbabwe College of 
Music to help develop an ethnomusicology 
program focusing on indigenous music to 
supplement the existing Western curricu- 
lum. He and others have noted shifts in 
taste, especially in urban areas, away from 
traditional music toward a variety of cosmo- 
politan styles. 

Second, as a result of the project, the tra- 
dition will become more accessible to music 
lovers outside Zimbabwe. “For composers, it 
will provide a treasure of ideas,” he says. 
“This samples the imaginations of the great 
Shona composers who, over hundreds of 
years, have cultivated and refined the mbira 


repertory.” 


hough his musical resources are plen- 

tiful, Berliner faces the challenge of 

imposing a notation system on a tra- 

dition that has developed, even 
thrived, without it. The same focus on 
improvisation and variation that drew him 
to the music also makes getting it down on 
paper difficult, and some believe it may 
change the music’s identity. Erica Azim, 
founder of the California-based nonprofit 
MBIRA, first traveled to Zimbabwe in the 
1970s as a teenager—about the time Ber- 
liner was there. Through MBIRA, she has 
traveled to Zimbabwe almost every year and 
has recorded more than 130 musicians, help- 
ing to archive a broad variety of music and 
to provide financial support to musicians 
and instrument makers. 

She has also taught traditional forms of 
the music to musicians of all levels of ability 
and from every continent, she says. “I try to 
discourage my students from notating mbira 
in any way,” though she does allow them to 
record the music and play it back. “People 
have been learning this music for a thou- 
sand years without notation. Part of it is to 
use your ears. 

“The most ancient version of the tradi- 
tion is that it comes to people through spir- 
its,” she continues. “Mbira players have no 
idea what they’re going to do until it comes 
out. It’s difficult to preserve a tradition like 
that in its purest form. Our Western tradi- 
tion is so much about control. This is the 
opposite: It’s about letting go and letting 
something happen through you.” She wor- 
ries that attempts to transcribe such a fluid 
form will not do the music justice. 
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University of Illinois professor Turino, 
who says Soul of Mbira inspired his own 
study of Zimbabwean music, argues that 
pinpointing a specific form to preserve is 
difficult. “For a musical tradition that has 
been developing for many years and contin- 
ues to develop today, all scholars can do is 
document the work of particular performers 
at particular points in time,” which, he 
adds, “is certainly valuable.” He points out 
that there are multiple histories and social 


| was SO deeply moved by the music,” 
Berliner says, “! decided to go to Africa to 
find master players to instruct me.” 


Magaya; 
mbira master 


realities, not to mention musical traditions, 
in the country and that “traditional” mbira 
musicians are still composing today, con- 
temporary with jazz artists, religious choirs, 
and urban guitar bands. 

But Jonathan Kramer A.M. ’89, an asso- 
ciate professor of music and arts studies at 
North Carolina State University and ad- 
junct professor of ethnomusicology at Duke, 
says failing to record the tradition is risky. A 
scholar of Chinese and Korean music, he 
points out that, as a result of the Cultural 
Revolution in China, there are “vast areas of 
traditional culture that are just gone. We 
are living in a time of great cultural die-off. 
They talk about endangered biological 
species....” He pauses. 

“Yes, writing it down is going to change 
it,” he says of the mbira tradition. “It’s going 
to fix it, like putting a needle through a but- 
terfly. On the other hand, if you don’t do it, 
it’s simply lost.” He says our knowledge and 
ability to recreate the works of great West- 
ern composers from Palestrina to Bach is 
based on written records “that have long 
slept in dusty attics.” 

“The fact is that writing it down does 


change it, but it’s already changed. It’s 
changed by the onslaught of modernity 
with all of its disruptions of new possibili- 
ties. You don’t want to put societies under a 
bell jar, but, on the other hand, many of the 
changes are coming about as aftermath of 
colonization, the Cold War, and other forces 
that have a supreme negative effect.” 

Still, Berliner agrees with Azim that it’s 
important to be careful. He says that in his 
field, there is a long history of trying to get 
songs transcribed on a page in a pristine 
form. That works well with certain modern 
Western styles of music, where form and 
song structure are paramount, but works less 
well with a type of music that is based on 
variation and improvisation. “We are not 
presenting the pieces as fixed composi- 
tions,” Berliner says. “What we’re trying to 
get at is how the music works as a process.” 


or now Berliner and Magaya’s atten- 
tion is focused on the task at hand, 
but they have on the back burner two 
other projects: One will chronicle the 
way that music is passed down in an oral 
tradition, using Magaya as an example. It 
will show how he learned songs, changed 
them, and taught them to others. “Putting 
Cosmas’ knowledge and repertory at the 
center of the study, we are exploring the 
relationship between individual imagina- 
tion and collective imagination,” Berliner 
says. The second project is an oral history of 
musicians who died during the struggle for 
independence. 

The theme of the projects is not surpris- 
ing, considering Berliner’s fondness for the 
metaphor of “man as library.” In 2003, as a 
visiting professor at Duke—he was on the 
faculty at Northwestern University at the 
time—Berliner debuted A Library in Flames: 
A Story of Musicians in a Time of War, a one- 
man show about the destruction of a Zim- 
babwean village during civil war. “When an 
old man dies, a library is burnt down,” Ber- 
liner says, quoting an African proverb. The 
piece—part documentary, part art-project, 
and part memoir—was “meant to pay trib- 
ute to artists who have lost their lives in the 
independence war and in the AIDS pan- 
demic, and to underscore the vulnerability 
of the oral tradition.” 

Berliner has “reconceptualized the idea of 
what an archive can be,” says Wong, the 
UC-Riverside professor. “He’s done his 
research in a country that went through a 
period of intense violence, through civil 
war, and that has made him take the idea of 
preserving memory and repertoire quite lit- 
erally, in the sense that musicians were 








dying, and as they were dying, the tradition 
was literally being lost.” 

“He doesn’t just go out with a micro- 
phone,” says Wong. “He is treating musi- 
cians he works with as a certain kind of ar- 
chive, a very dynamic archive.” 

It is the dynamism of the music and the 
tradition that led Berliner to collect and 


preserve histories. But, listening to him per- 


form, one is reminded of what brought him 
to love the mbira in the first place—the 
beautiful melodies and often bittersweet 
lyrics. The way the low wail of his voice— 
to an untrained ear almost indistinguish- 
able from those of the men featured in his 
field recordings—mixes with the plink and 
rattle of the mbira is moving. Berliner is at 
his best when the notes are flowing. 

On an early November evening, Berliner, 
Magaya, and Ambulah Beauler Dyoko, who 
in the 1960s became one of the first promi- 
nent female mbira players, take the stage at 
the Price Music Center on North Carolina 
State’s campus. The three thumb through 
several traditional tunes. They use gourd 
resonators to amplify the music. During one 
song, Magaya stands and turns so his back is 
to the audience. He holds the mbira above 
his head as he plays so the audience can see 
the instrument and the intricate thumbing 
patterns. Dyoko sings lead vocals on most 
songs, her voice rising high above the melo- 
dious tones of the mbira. Berliner and 
Magaya sing the lower background vocals. 
Their nonverbal calls highlight the music’s 
complex, interwoven melodies. 

Late in the performance, Dyoko performs 
a song that she wrote in the 1990s to pro- 
mote AIDS awareness. Earlier, as the three 
rehearsed in Berliner’s kitchen, Berliner left 
the room and came back with a compact 


disc and laid it on the table in front of 


Dyoko. It was a copy of Beauler Dyoko & 
The Black Souls 1994. In the center of the 
cover was a photograph from the 1970s of a 
young woman in a pink blouse, holding a 
gourd resonator and smiling broadly. 

That’s Dyoko, Berliner said, “long before 
she was a great-grandmother.” On her right 
was a man in a wide-brimmed hat; to her 
left, a woman in a purple dress. Other band 
members had been cropped out. “Those 


guys are all dead now,” Dyoko said, all of 


AIDS. She pointed to an arm extending in- 
to the left side of the cropped photo. That’s 
her son’s arm. He’s dead, too. 

With Berliner’s help, the mbira traditio 
won’t die. He’s a curator, an archivist, a li- 
brarian. After years of collaborative work 
he’s got Magaya’s repertory, in his word 
“well tagged and organized.” | 







Dynamic rhythms: in concert, Berliner and Zimbabwe musicia 


and Dyoko introduce audience members to the beautiful melodies and bittersw 


lyrics that define mbira music 
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By Robert J. Bliwise 


ne day early in the semester, around 

three o’clock in the morning, Mike 

Schneider, a sophomore, found him- 

self in desperate straits. He was vio- 
lently ill, his stomach rebelling against him 
in constant spasms, apparently from eating 
some bad fish the previous day. He didn’t 
feel at all like moving. But six of his fellow 
students, gathered in his dorm room, pre- 
vailed on Schneider to allow them to seek 
medical help. “During one of the busiest 
weeks for all of my friends,” he recalls, “they 
took time to drive me to the hospital and sit 
with me for hours, pick me up, and then con- 
tinue to check on me and bring me anything 
I needed until I was completely healed. 
Three friends who couldn't go to the hospi- 
tal wrote me a poem and sent me a Get 
Well Soon! balloon.” 

College friendships have endured long 
beyond student days for Betsy Alden ’64, 
who is service-learning coordinator with 
Duke's Kenan Institute for Ethics and a vis- 
iting lecturer in public-policy studies. She 
and eight former dorm-mates came to Duke 
from a variety of backgrounds—different 
parts of the country, large and small high 
schools. But, she recalls, “We had similar 
values. Most of us were activists of one kind 
or another.” They protested segregation at 
Durham's Carolina Theater. Later most be- 
came professors or teachers; one works with 
pregnant teens and another teaches yoga at 
a Virginia ashram. 

Freshman year was a particularly forma- 
tive period, Alden says. And for this net- 
work of friends, it remains a reference point. 
Back when it was the Woman’s College, East 
Campus was in many ways a closed commu- 
nity. “There were no phone calls after 10:30. 
There was one television in the dorm par- 
lor.” So, late at night, when the doors were 
locked, she and her friends carved out social 
space inside the dorm. Over time, that so- 
cial space enlarged. 
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“There isn’t anyone in this group who 
wouldn’t share anything with the others,” 
she says. “There is no secret, no family tra- 
gedy, no celebration that we could not talk 
about.” Together they've been through births, 
marriages, divorces, and deaths. And, Al- 
den says, they've taught each other. “These 
are the people who challenge me to be the 
best I can be—to call me on it when I am 
not doing something that they believe | 
ought to be doing, who really care enough 
to be truthful all the way.” 

These are familiar stories of friendship—a 
theme that, as it happens, was familiar and 
even fundamental back in the time of Plato, 
around 380 B.C.E., as illustrated in his dia- 
logue Lysis, or Friendship. Plato’s protago- 
nists devise and reject alternative models of 
friendship, including friendship between 
those who think alike and those who think 
in opposite terms. They seem to conclude 
only that friendship is linked with beauty, 
and “beauty is certainly a soft, smooth, slip- 
pery thing, and therefore of a nature that 
easily slips in and permeates our souls.” More 
than 2,000 years later, the idea of friendship 
is more confusing than ever. In a world 
detined by multitasking lives and constant 
connections to cyberspace, friendship is en- 
countering new stresses—even as it’s endur- 
ingly important. 

Some new research suggests reasons for 
worrying that friendship, however amor- 
phously understood, isn’t what it used to be. 
The June issue of the American Sociological 
Review carried a study, “Social Isolation in 
America,” that found that social networks 
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As we lead multitasking lives and interact constantly in ; 
cyberspace, our friendships are encountering new stresses— 
even as they're enduringly important. 


are breaking down. The study spurred a flur- 
ry of media accounts. Syndicated columnist 
Ellen Goodman called it “one of those block- 
buster studies that make us look at ourselves” 
and concluded that “Americans can take 
poor, paradoxical comfort from the fact that 
if you are feeling isolated, you are not alone.” 

“Social Isolation in America” interpreted 
data from the 2004 General Social Survey, 
which asked a representative sample of 
some 1,500 Americans questions about their 
close ties with other people. The study asked 
the same questions and relied on the same 
face-to-face interviewing techniques used 
in a 1985 survey. It showed more Americans 
treating “kin,” spouses and parents mostly, 
as their major or only confidants. In 1985, 
four of five respondents had at least one 
close friend who was not a relative. By 2004, 
that figure was fewer than three in five. 

The social scientists behind the new re- 
search are Lynn Smith-Lovin, Robert L. 
Wilson Professor of sociology at Duke; Mil- 
ler McPherson, research professor of sociol- 
ogy at Duke and professor of sociology at 
the University of Arizona; and Matthew E. 
Brashears, a Ph.D. candidate in sociology at 
Arizona. Smith-Lovin says she and her col- 
leagues were surprised by what they discov- 
ered. The basic patterns of life usually don’t 
change that quickly, she says. 

They heard from social scientists from 
around the world; colleagues in the Nether- 
lands and Hungary, for example, had found 
similar patterns in their own data. With all 
the publicity, “We got e-mail from people 
who thanked us for doing the research,” 
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Smith-Lovin says. “They were happy to hear 
that they weren’t the only ones without a 
web of social connections.” 

It individual isolation is increasing and 
social networks are fracturing, that may be 
in part because we have less time to nurture 
them. “We know that American families 
have adults who are spending many more 
hours in the labor force,” Smith-Lovin says. 
“Women have moved from part-time to 
full-time work, and some people are work- 
ing multiple jobs to make ends meet. And 
we know that the average tenure at a job 
has gone down dramatically, meaning that 
fewer people mention coworkers as close 
confidants.” 

During the last few decades, tasks and roles 
that used to be handled by family members 
or neighbors have been handed off to pro- 
fessional helpers, Smith-Lovin says. We 
have daycare providers, dog walkers for hire, 
even therapists to whom we, in essence, 
subcontract our needs for support. Smith- 
Lovin says that she and McPherson have 
experiences that are true to their findings: 
The two are closely connected as spouses 
and confidants. All the same, she has fewer 
close confidants than she did twenty years 
ago. “That’s partially because of geographic 
moves that we have made and partially 
because life is just very, very busy.” 

Social fragmentation is not merely a mo- 
dern concern. De Tocqueville, the early 
illuminator of American democracy, specu- 
lated that “as the circle of public society is 
extended” in America, “the sphere of public 
intercourse will be contracted; far from sup- 
posing that the members of modern society 
will ultimately live in common, I am afraid 
they will end by forming only small coter- 
ies.” The so-called Middletown studies of 
the 1920s, based in Muncie, Indiana, specu- 
lated that radio was making people more 
isolated and lonelier. 

“The phenomenon has been going on 
since we started moving out of hunting- 
and-gathering societies,” says McPherson. 
“Back when we were in communities of twen- 
ty to fifty or sixty people, everybody knew 
everybody else and discussed important 
matters with everybody else on a daily basis. 
And so their core networks were really 
large. We’ve pretty much been on a decline 
ever since.” 


or Aristotle and other ancient thinkers, 
friendship was a civic glue: Friends 
would live together and nurture the 
same interests. It was friendship, then, 
that would hold together the city-state. If 
the city-state was virtuous, that reflected the 
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tendency of friends to support one another 
in striving for virtuous lives. Of course, a 
tight circle of friends could also form a cabal 
that would upset the city-state—a view 
given a certain validity centuries later by 
E.M. Forster, who, in his essay “Two Cheers 
for Democracy,” declared, “If 1 had to choose 
between betraying my country and betray- 
ing my friend, I hope I should have the guts 
to betray my country.” 

In cheerleading for good health practices, 
medical researchers have long drawn links 
between social isolation and individual 
well-being, including proclivities to suicide. 
Now neuroscientists are finding that friends 
can change the way we think, on the deep- 
est level. The brain is remarkable in adapt- 
ing to its environment, says Kevin Pelphrey, 
assistant professor of psychological and 
brain science at Duke. “It’s an incredibly 
plastic, adaptive, proactive type of organ.” 

Part of that plasticity relates to respond- 
ing to those around us. “We all have the ex- 
perience of being comforted by someone 
else’s smile. And once you start to smile, 
you start to feel better. You will have associ- 
ated reduced stress and reduced heart rate. 
We’ve evolved some really sophisticated 


brain systems for picking up on other peo- 
ple’s emotions.” 

Pelphrey mentions studies documenting 
that, neurologically, feelings arising from 
observed events are communicable. That 
observation-feeling nexus activates a par- 
ticular area of the brain. And when another 
person observes the result—for example, a 
facial expression suggesting pleasure or pain 
—the same area of the brain is activated in 
the observer. So when we watch someone, 
say, pick up an object on a table, the same 
part of our brain will fire up as that of the 
person performing the action. In some neu- 
rological sense, then, we are mirroring the 
thought patterns of those in our company. 

Over time, Pelphrey says, “there is a kind 
of melding” among individuals in a tight 
network, “and you become more and more 
alike.” We all know that confidants can fin- 
ish each others’ sentences; in conversation, 
they imitate each others’ mannerisms on a 
subconscious level. “Neuroscientists are just 
starting to understand how you put yourself 
in someone else’s shoes.” 

If we’re walking alone more than we’re 
putting ourselves in others’ shoes, that hurts 
society overall, says Harvard public-policy 





professor Robert Putnam, who calls the new 
Duke-based study convincing—particular- 
ly, he notes, because the study’s authors 
were initially skeptical of his findings. His 
popular book, Bowling Alone, documented a 
decline in informal social activities like din- 
ner parties and, of course, bowling leagues. 
In the book, he argues that the fabric of 
American communities has frayed badly. 
The new study, he says, has implications for 
individuals; for example, social isolation is 
as big a risk factor for premature death as 
smoking. It has larger implications as well. 
“Schools don’t work as well where parents 
and community members aren’t as involved 
in community life. The crime rate is higher 
in communities where people are more so- 
cially isolated. The economy doesn’t work 
as well, because there is less trust, and so 
productivity growth is low. The political 
culture doesn’t work as well. Bureaucracies 
don’t work as well.” 

One thing that is working well—if re- 
lentlessness is an indicator of working well 
—is communication by e-mail. But ease of 
communication doesn’t constitute depth of 
friendship, according to Putnam. “If you get 
focused on the contrast between purely vir- 
tual and purely face-to-face connections, 
you miss what I think is the most interesting 
thing, which is what I call ‘alloys.’ These 
are networks that are partly virtual and 
partly real. E-mail is a perfect example. Very 
few people engage in e-mail with total 
strangers; the huge majority of e-mail is with 
people who we actually also know offline.” 

Facebook.com, a popular social-network- 
ing site, was invented by the roommate of 
one of Putnam’s former students. With more 
than 12 million registered users, Facebook 
began as a “social utility” for college students. 
Now it’s made up of multiple networks— 
high schools, companies, and regions 
among them—each of which is independ- 
ent and closed off to non-affiliated users. 
Putnam has had a profile on the site since 
its beginnings. “As it has become detached 
from real places—that is, as it has become 
no longer campus-based and therefore more 
anonymous in a way—I have become more 
skeptical about whether it is serving the 
purpose that it used to serve,” he says. 

“Now I get requests every day to be some- 
one’s friend. And it’s crazy, because these 
aren’t my friends; it’s a complete abuse of 
the term ‘friend,’ a complete abuse to think 
that somebody who was assigned my book 
in some freshman course thinks it would be 
neat to say, ‘I’m a friend of Bob Putnam.’ 
What is the real meaning of that? Will they 
bring me chicken soup if I get sick?” 


hey may hold little promise for deliv- 

ering chicken soup, but relationships 

across cyberspace have redefined the 

meaning of friendship, according to 
Nan Lin, a professor of cultural anthropolo- 
gy at Duke. Cyberspace has “enlarged our 
sense of community to an extent that’s un- 
precedented,” he says. When blogs and 
online networks blur the lines between pri- 
vate and public information, it may not seem 
so important to have a small network of 
close confidants. At the same time, if friend- 
ships are defined in terms of the hundreds of 
people tied together in an online network, 
it’s impossible to talk about intimate mat- 
ters with all of them. 

Friendships, Lin says, never develop merely 
as expressions of admiration or affection; 
they are also instrumental or purposeful. “In 
the past, we’ve tended to argue that friend- 
ship is important, that it promotes our sense 


“Some of my close friends—my actual, 
physical friends on campus—have massive 
social networks on places like Facebook,” 
Zou says. “Maybe 400, 500 friends.” To what 
end, then, do students keep adding virtual 
friends? Social status is one reason, Zou says. 
“T mean, it looks nice that you have a thou- 
sand friends, whereas someone else has 200 
friends. There’s definitely a kind of compet- 
itive urge to have as many friends as possi- 
ble, especially when it’s so easy to make 
friends online, as opposed to making friends 
in real life.” 

One avid communicator who is less en- 
thusiastic about constant connectivity is 
Sam Wells, dean of Duke Chapel. “The in- 
creasing number of ways that we communi- 
cate with one another probably means that 
we communicate less rather than more,” he 
says. In his new book God’s Companions, he 
refers to friendship as steeped in “the simple 


“! get [online] requests every day to be someone’s friend. 
And it’s crazy, because these aren’t my friends; it is a complete 


abuse of the term ‘friend, ” 


of stability and our feelings of belonging- 
ness,” Lin says. “What’s happened is that we 
see people connecting with others we would 
consider familiar strangers; we’re willing to 
share and interact with people about whom 
we have very little knowledge.” Membership 
in an online community can be an avenue 
for receiving support, exerting influence, or 
inspiring individual activities toward a larg- 
er goal—all benefits of friendship. 

But that doesn’t mean cyberspace is the 
best space for friendship. Even in an era of 
online connectivity, “We want instantaneous 
feedback, one-on-one and face-to-face, not 
just through text messages,” Nin says. “We 
want to see faces and gestures, to hear the 
tone of someone’s voice. It’s comforting to 
have that.” 

A Chronicle columnist who has written 
about the Facebook phenomenon, senior 
James Zou, refers to real-life interactions as 
“friendship capital.” He says, “The more 
special the shared experience is, the more 
capital you get. Obviously the capital di- 
minishes through time unless there is a new 
experience between the two of you. And | 
think the capital diminishes fast if you have 
just these mundane, once-a-week, instant- 
messenger interactions or Facebook inter- 
actions. When you're sharing a space with 
someone, you're replenishing your stock of 
friendship capital.” 





sharing of life’— 
the sharing that 
sustains religious 
belief. Friendship 
“offers a bridge 
between the some- 
what lonely pursuit 
of a personal voca- 
tion and the somewhat self-denying partici- 
pation in a community’s common life,” he 
writes. “In short, a friendship may offer a 
more intimate, focused, rewarding experi- 
ence of what pursuit of a personal vocation 
or a participation in community may offer 
in a more challenging or less intense way.” 
“T see friendship as something where | say 
to you, ‘Iam going to be changed by know- 
ing you,’ ” says Wells. Friendship has been a 
frequent theme in his sermons and his writ- 
ing. “One of the early theologians of the 
church says, ‘The glory of God is a human 
being fully alive.’ That means to be fully 
alive isn’t just to stand independently on 
your own two feet and not need anybody 
else. It’s to be involved in life-giving rela- 
tionships with all different kinds of people.” 
A friend is there in part “to keep you true 
to your vocation,” Wells says. “I remember 
one very frustrating point in my life when I 
was quite miserable doing the job that I was 
doing. It was an ordained role, and I felt 
trapped. And one friend of mine just said, 
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‘Where's your faith?’ That was a real experi 
ence of friendship for me. It was a real jolt. | 
was just moaning, really, and he was saying, 
‘But what about the whole frame of refer- 
ence that this conversation is a part of?” It 
was very challenging of him to say that. 
Most people were just saying, ‘Okay, Sam, | 
hope you feel better tomorrow.’ ” 

Wells says that students, reflecting as 
they do a fast-paced communications cul- 
ture, may harbor a cheapened concept of 
friendship—treducing it to calling someone 
on a cell phone to ask, “Hey, what’re you 
doing?” He says, “If | were to coin a phrase 
that summed up many students’ approach 
to friendship, it would be, ‘Might catch you 
later.’ Most cell-phone conversations end 
with those words. That is, ‘I’m not commit- 
ting my evening to you; | might get a better 
offer. But if I don’t get a better offer, I may 
be back in touch, because you may be part 


It doesn’t have to be a network—it can be 
one person, or it can be two people. The 
worst single thing about being a writer, ex- 
cept for the possibility that your work never 
gets published, or that it doesn’t get pub- 
lished in the way that you want it to, is the 
loneliness. 

“Beyond the very successful writers that 
I’ve taught, like Anne Tyler [’61] and Jo Hum- 
phreys ['67, Hon. ’94], I’ve probably taught 
between ten and twenty other people who 
were very, very talented when it came to 
the writing of literary narrative. And these 
people would leave college and go off to 
either work on their own or do an M.EA. 
But basically, sooner or later, they quit. And 
the ultimate reason they quit is that they 
couldn’t take the loneliness of the job.” 

Price’s first major literary friendship was 
with Eudora Welty, twenty-four years his 
senior, who came to Duke in his last semes- 


“To be fully alive isn’t just to stand independently on your 
own two feet and not need anybody else. It’s to be involved in 


life-giving relationships.” 


of my evening’s entertainment.’ Everything 
becomes provisional.” 

“We have this phrase, ‘keeping in 
touch,’” Wells adds. “When we say ‘keeping 
in touch,’ we mean cell phones, possibly 
even a letter or an e-mail, none of which 
actually involves touching anybody. One of 
the reasons | talk about sharing meals with 
people as being so important is that in shar- 
ing meals, you do touch one another, or at 
least you touch the table together. The 
committed physicality of staying in the 
same place with somebody else for an hour 
it takes to eat the meal, rather than eating 
on the run and talking to someone on the 
cell phone at the same time, creates a differ- 
ent kind of relationship.” 


hat forging of close relationships has 

long been a theme of literature—and 

a sustainer of literary careers. Milton’s 

Lycidas is a lyrical lament to the mem- 
ory of “a learned Friend” from university 
days at Cambridge, “unfortunately drown’d” 
when his ship sank off the coast of Wales in 
1637. Milton is a standard part of the teach- 
ing repertoire for author Reynolds Price 55, 
James B. Duke Professor of English. “I’ve 
had a need for various kinds of friends 
throughout my literary career, which really 
dates back to my senior year in college,” he 
says. “One of the real needs that a literary 
artist has is some sort of supportive network. 
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ter as an under- 
graduate. Welty 
had been invited 
to campus by leg- 
endary creative- 
writing teacher 
William Black- 
burn; Price ar- 
ranged to meet 
her late-night train at the Durham station 
and drive her to her downtown hotel. 
Welty read Price’s short story, which was 
inspired by his experience as a boy at an 
Episcopal camp in the mountains of North 
Carolina; he had started writing it as a fresh- 
man and polished it for Blackburn’s class. 
She called it “thoroughly professional,” Price 
recalls—high praise from someone he had 
long considered a “sterling writer.” 

Welty then offered to send it to her liter- 
ary agent, who eventually became Price’s 
agent as well. That supportive gesture from 
Welty, he says, was “the opening trigger of 
our friendship,” which endured until her 
death in 2001. 

Price also had a friendship with British 
poet and essayist Stephen Spender—a cre- 
ative relationship cemented by the publica- 
tion of a Price short story in Encounter, 
a London-based magazine of culture and 
politics, in the spring of 1958. Spender was 
the magazine’s co-editor. Before that, Price 
says, he had never been published in a 





magazine grander than The Archive, Duke’s 
student-produced literary magazine. 

“A lot of those friends who support me in 
my writing are other writers; | would say the 
majority of them are other writers. They 
know what the situation is, how much lone- 
liness is involved,” he says. They know the 
rules of the literary-friendship game: “Don’t 
start criticizing too soon in the process. 
Wait till he’s finished with the chapter, 
because if you start now, you might freeze 
him up completely, and then he won’t be 
able to proceed.” 

For Price, friends have been vital in award- 
ing him—as he put it in the title of one of 
his books—a whole new life. Without his 
friends, he might not have gotten through 
the period from 1984 through 1987, when 
he was “shut up in this house theoretically 
dying of spinal cancer,” he says. “Those 
saintly souls—I don’t mean ‘saintly’ in any 
religious sense, but people who are enor- 
mously unselfish and generous hearted— 
gave me the kind of attention that got me 
through it. Knowing that I could pick up 
the phone and call people at any hour of 
the day or night—and sometimes I did call 
people at three o’clock in the morning— 
was indispensable. | really think that I well 
might have died without it. It was a form of 
nutrition; it was just like getting the right 
amount of calcium or nitrogen in my diet.” 





f it’s tougher and tougher to sustain a 

steady diet of confidants, organized so- 

cial networks—the new bowling leagues 

—can help address the need. One ex- 
ample is the New York-based Transition 
Network. Its first executive is Betsy Werley 
76, formerly a corporate lawyer and project 
manager for JPMorgan Chase. The think- 
ing behind the network is that unlike any 
previous generation, today’s “boomer” wom- 
en are actively reinventing their careers, 
their relationships, and their lives. Among 
other things, the organization tries to forge 
a community of peers offering camaraderie 
and support. 

“One of the things that I observe is that 
when women come to the organization and 
walk into a room full of other women their 
own age, there’s a tremendous excitement, 
sense of relief, and bonding that starts very 
quickly,” Werley says. “I think most women 
are open to building new relationships. 
They’ve had flexible personalities for family 
and work and other responsibilities. So in 
building friendships, they are flexible about 
letting new people into their lives.” That’s a 
carryover, she says, from women entering 
the workforce and realizing that “we had 


better support each other” in order to ad- 
vance professionally. 

“We put a great emphasis on women talk- 
ing to other women, sharing what’s going 
on in their lives, and accepting other peo- 
ple’s thoughts on what they might do about 
; ee aie He Wg Ne Re | Raye meses ; ie” says Werley. “I think smart people are 
LS, Mane AD aneeacent Renae looking to develop new friendships and to 

4 iy. ssa #2) enrich their lives in that way.” 

But for a lot of smart people, that’s not 
coming easily. As the recent Duke study 
puts it, “The American population has lost 
discussion partners from both kin and out- 
side the family. The largest losses, however, 
have come from the ties that bind us to 
community and neighborhood. The general 
image is one of an already densely connect- 
ed, close, homogeneous set of ties slowly 
closing in on itself, becoming smaller, more 
tightly interconnected, more focused on the 
very strong bonds of the nuclear family,” 
meaning that more and more social interac- 
tions are centering narrowly on spouses, 
partners, and parents. 

And beyond those ever-tightening net- 
works, people are trying to forge ties in ways 
that may be rewarding in just the most su- 
perficial sense—not just through cyber-net- 
works like Facebook but also through virtu- 
al landscapes like Second Life. Second Life 
is a “metaverse” or metaphysical universe, 
with a population, at last count, of more 
than 1.3 million. According to Second Life’s 
statement of purpose, “From the moment 
you enter the World you'll discover a vast 
digital continent, teeming with people, 
entertainment, experiences, and opportuni- 
ty.” You may purchase “a perfect parcel of 
land,” even a private island, and sign on to 
groups ranging from neighborhood associa- 
tions to fans of science-fiction movies. You, 
of course, will be in the form of an avatar, or 
digital alter-ego. If you choose, you can 
walk underwater or fly around. 

Just an hour or so after joining, “you'll no- 
tice that several residents approach you and 
introduce themselves,” the website promises. 
“Within this vibrant society of people, it’s 
easy to find people with similar interests... 
Once you meet people you like, you find it’s 
easy to communicate and stay in touch.” 

In the context of this universe, commu- 
nicating and staying in touch have decided- 
ly nontraditional meanings. You can link 
with your online associates to hang out at 
a nightclub, take in a fashion show, attend 
an art opening, or play games. It could be 
the start of a virtual friendship. The gift 
of virtual chicken soup delivered by a 
friendly avatar, though, won’t go down like 
the real thing. 
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hen young Democratic pollster Peter Hart came to 
speak on the Duke campus more than three decades 
ago, junior Neil Newhouse ’74 was so impressed he 





decided to go into the business himself. Today, as a 
partner in Public Opinion Strategies, a national political and 
public-affairs survey research firm that he helped found, he’s a 
leading pollster for Republican candidates. For its work in the 
2002 elections, the firm won the “Pollster of the Year” Cam- 
paign Excellence Award from the American Association of 
Political Consultants (AAPC). 

Newhouse has helped elect twelve current U.S. represen- 
tatives, three U.S. senators, and four governors, including 
Governor Dave Heineman (Neb.), Senator Joe Lieberman 
(Conn.), Senator Pat Roberts (Kan.), Representative Jim Gerlach 
(Pa.), and Representative Shelley Moore Capito ’75 (W. Va.). 

Hart liked Duke enough to send two children there and be- 
come a Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy visiting lecturer, 
while sustaining a career atop the ranks of Democratic survey 
researchers. Since 1971, Hart has been chair of Peter D. Hart 
Research Associates. He is also a longtime pollster for NBC 
News and The Wall Street Journal. Hart has represented more 
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than forty U.S. senators and thirty governors, including Hubert 
Humphrey, Lloyd Bentsen, Jay Rockefeller, and Bob Graham. 
Hart has received a lifetime achievement award for Outstand- 
ing Contribution to Campaign Consulting from the AAPC. 
Newhouse and Hart sat down recently with John Harwood ’78, 


who covers politics for CNBC television and The Wall Street 


Journal. Harwood, a member of Duke Magazine’s Editorial Ad- 


visory Board, began his career as a reporter for the St. Peters- 
burg Times. He joined the Journal in 1991 as White House cor- 
respondent and became its political editor in 1997. Last March, 
he joined CNBC as chief Washington correspondent, while 
continuing to write the Journal’s Washington Wire political 
column and to oversee the Wall Street Journal/NBC News poll. 
He also delivers political analysis on MSNBC and NBC pro- 
grams such as Meet the Press. In 2006 he received the Futrell 
Award for achievement in journalism from the Sanford 
Institute’s DeWitt Wallace Center for Media and Democracy. 
Harwood met with Hart and Newhouse in the offices of 
The Wall Street Journal for a conversation exploring the lessons 
learned from the 2006 elections and their implications for 2008. 
What follows is an edited transcript of their conversation. 


Nuanced perspectives: pollsters Newhouse, left, and Hart 
deliberate about factors contributing to uneasiness among the electorate 


We've become accustomed to thinking of the coun- 
try aS one where the center of political gravity is 
Slightly to the right of center. Is it still correct to think 
of the country that way? 


Hart: Right of center is probably correct. In 
this election, the Republicans moved off to 
the right edge of the political spectrum and 
essentially ceded the middle, which was the 
Independent vote. Democrats won that 
vote by three to two. 


Newhouse: It’s not that Republicans tried to 
move too far to the right. Iraq colored the 
entire election. This was perhaps the least 
ideological election we’ve had in a while. 
Independents really rejected the president’s 
continued push for involvement in Iraq. 


Hart: Voters were unhappy and disappointed 
with the performance of the president, and 
they were saying, “No more, we want a 





change.” Number two, they were unhappy 
with the culture of Congress. And the cul- 
ture of Congress had to do, obviously, with 
corruption, whether it related to [lobbyist 
Jack] Abramoff, [former Representative 
Tom] DeLay, or [former Representative] 


Mark Foley. 


How clo you separate what Is likely to be a transitory 
effect, like Iraq, versus some shift in the electorate 
that is durable? 


Newhouse: It wasn’t that we lost more 
among Hispanics than other groups, or 
among younger voters—this was an across- 
the-board loss. 


Hart: Congratulations. 


Newhouse: What’s more interesting is the 
regional aspect, the diminishment of the 
Republican Party in the Northeast—starting 
with suburban Philadelphia and moving 
up. The seats we lost in Connecticut, in 
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New Hampshire. It’s extraordinarily diffi- 
cult now to be a moderate Republican in 
New England. 

It’s almost as if the Republican Party is 
becoming more a party of the South and 
ceding the New England area to the 
Democrats, and now what’s most competi- 
tive is the Rocky Mountain West [tradi- 
tionally conservative states that are growing 
more hospitable to Democrats]. I look at 
the future of campaigns, and I think that’s 
where the center of the competitive elec- 
tions is moving. 


Hart: The major change here would be with 
Hispanic voters. The Republicans played 
the short-term card of immigration and 
cost themselves in the long term. And with 
a growing electoral base of Hispanic voters, 
I think that’s exceptionally important. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Nevada are four states that, all of a sudden, 
will be key battlegrounds in 2008. You look 
at the Rocky Mountain West, and you can 
see how the Democrats did in the guberna- 
torial elections and recognize that there are 
newfound opportunities. 


A meaningful shift, even though Neil made the point 
thal Reput Jlicans were basically down with everybody? 


Hart: Yes. Because if you look at attitudes 
among Hispanics toward the Republican 
Party, they dipped way down. Previously 
Hispanics were much more open to the 
Republicans on the basis of values and fam- 
ily and entrepreneurship. The Republicans 
sent off a very negative message, and it 
opens things up for the Democrats. 


Newhouse: That’s still an open question. 
There’s no question that the immigration 
debate hurt. This presidential election 
could push it one way or the other signifi- 
cantly. I’m not ready to say that the losses 
we incurred this year are going to be sus- 
tained through ’08. 


Hart: Can I go back on another point: 
What’s happening in the area of gover- 
nance? In 2006 the Republicans lost mod- 
erates throughout the Northeast. In 1994 
the Democrats lost moderates throughout 
the South. And essentially it pushes the 
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parties to being controlled by the extremes. 
[he question is can we find a middle that is 
eoing to be able to govern? Without that, | 
think that we end up in not only gridlock, 
but also with an inability to deal with cen 


tral ISSUCS that are fac Ing Us NOW 


Newhouse: The Republican center in Con 
PTess has MoV ed sOMmeW hat CoO the right. | he 
center of the Democratic Party in Congress 
has also moved to the right. The Democra 
tic chairmen are still over there on the left, 


but the new members are more conservative. 


Hart: You go from [outgoing Republican 
House Energy Committee chair Joe] Barton 
at an 86 percent conservative voting record 
to [incoming Democratic chair John] 
Dingell at 75 percent liberal. From [Repub- 
lican Judiciary Committee chair James] 
Sensenbrenner at 62 percent conservative 
to [Democratic chair John] Conyers at 91 
percent liberal. Those are huge shifts. 


Newhouse: I had the distinct pleasure this 
year of working for the only Democrat I’ve 
ever worked for in this profession, and it’s 
Joe Lieberman. | got drafted to do that 
campaign after he lost the primary, then 
ran as an Independent. His messages of 
“people not politics” and “running from the 
middle” were very resonant. There’s a real 
sense that we are too polarized in D.C. 


On cross-party appeal 


Newhouse: Voters would put up with polar- 
ization if we were getting results with it. 
They want something done on some of these 
key issues. When you asked [2006] voters, 
either in focus groups or polls, what they 
most admire about Congress, they couldn’t 
come up with a single thing. 


Hart: lll tell you how we’re going to get 
scrambled: We’re going to have an impor- 
tant third-party candidate, an Independent 
candidate, in 2008. And I would venture to 
say that individual will get more than 10 
percent of the popular vote. 
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Hart: | can give you six different names. 
Voters want something different—the 
ability to be able to talk from beyond the 


party line. 


Newhouse: It depends on who the major- 
party homimees are. 


Hart: If you end up with two Washington 
insiders running, there will be a market 


[for an Independent candidate]. If you tell 








me that it’s [outgoing Massachusetts 
Governor] Mitt Romney and [Illinois 
Senator] Barack Obama, I would say there 


is a much smaller possibility. 


On what Americans ache for in 08 


ne of the central elements in the calculus of 


| | ~ FH 
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an the question of 


inthe South. Is 


Al POHTC 


Jemocrats can compete 
J question 


Hart: Elections come down to the Missis- 
sippi River—2,350 miles, stretching from the 
northern part of Minnesota down to the Gulf 
of Mexico. And those are ten states. Since 
1912, whoever has won more of those states 
has been the president of the United States. 
But in the end I think what President Bush 





Harwood: journalist, pundit, moderator 


missed after 9/11, and what America aches 
for in 2008, is somebody who's going to 
unify the country and talk to a national 
purpose and give us a way of moving for- 
ward. That person’s going to be potent in 
the Northeast and in the South and along 
the Mississippi. That doesn’t come out of 
ideology. That comes out of the soul. 


Is ita calling card for a Republican candidate to say, “| 
an win a state or two that counts in the Northeast”? 
Newhouse: I’m not sure that’s the way to 
think about it. Mitt Romney’s not going to 
be able to carry Massachusetts. John Edwards 
wouldn’t have carried North Carolina. 


Even on top of the ticket? 
Newhouse: No. 


On Bush’s political capital and issues 


to watch for in 2008 
After 2004 George Bush said, “I earned political capi- 
al in this election.” We see that in everything from 
Social Security to social issues to Iraq, it didn’t work 
out that way. What capital do Democrats come out of 
this election with? 
Hart: The capital that they received is the 
capital of change. And that means change 
in terms of the way Congress operates and 
change in terms of the way we’re handling 
our policy in Iraq. This election found the 
Democrats marginally acceptable to the 
electorate. It was one that was handed to 
the Democrats by the Republicans. 


Democrats cannot argue that the country moved left? 


Hart: No. What they need to do is to look 
at two different models. One is the model 


of 1959, 1960, when the Democrats came in 
after the Eisenhower recession. They talked 
about issues that really set up the 1960 elec- 
tion for John FE. Kennedy. The other model 
is the 1995-96 model, when Newt Gingrich 
came in. That was a payback model. 
Democrats have the ability to go in 

either direction. If they choose a Gingrich 
model, their majorities will be short-lived. 


Newhouse: If they believe the election is 
about ideology, they will overreach. And it'll 
throw the Republicans back into control. 


What issue holds the most potential for them to 
overreach? Is it taxes? Is it withdrawing all troops 
from Iraq? Is it oversight hearings and looking vitu- 
perative toward the Bush administration? 


Hart: There is an appetite among Ameri- 
cans for taking the troops out of Iraq, but 
they don’t want it immediately. They want 
to be careful with how that’s done. They 
don’t believe the Democrats were elected 
to launch investigations. 


What wedge issue will have a lot of power in 2008? 


Newhouse: The social issues have changed. 
Stem-cell research is more important than 
it was in the past. Immigration remains 
important. That’s clearly an issue of divi- 
sion, and an issue that will be part of 2008. 


Hart: It used to be God, guns, abortion. 
Now you have immigration. Now you have 
stem-cell research. Now you have gay 
marriage. These values issues are changing 
as we go through this kind of social debate 


in the U.S. 


What do you see as the next big issue? 


Hart: Getting the basics of society back on 
track. I think it has to do very much with 
health-care and education reform. | think it 
has a lot to do with environment, and | think 
it has a lot to do with national security. We’re 
going to be digging out from problems that 
the president has created. Most important 
are issues that we haven’t dealt with. 


Newhouse: I'd put it under the umbrella of 
personal-security issues—personal security 
being economic security. There is a tremen- 
dous economic unease in this country right 
now. Americans are scared about shipping 
jobs overseas. They’re worried about the 
stability of their own employment and their 
spouse’s. It’s retraining for this global econ- 
omy, it’s revamping the health-care system, 
it’s energy independence, so that we spend 
more money here on exploration of alter- 
native energy sources. 


On identity politics and the next presidential 
nominees 


When we look at the 2008 presidential campaign, 
some of the most talked-about candidates are a 
woman, an African-American man, a Mormon, 

a seventy-year-old man. Are any of those important 
bugaboos in our politics any more? 


Newhouse: That shows more than anything 








the continued appetite for change. Voters 
are looking outside the normal bounds of 
the next person in line. 


Of all those identity characteristics | just named, 
which is the greatest impediment in a national elec- 
tion in 2008? 


Hart: Breaking through any barrier, any ceil- 
ing is always difficult. But | think that if you 
look at the world around us, it has changed 
dramatically. We’ve become a diverse, dif- 
ferent nation, and the way in which we look 
and relate to people is much different. We're 
aging, the female work force is breaking 
through on every level. Americans truly 
expect to elect an African-American and a 
woman president in our lifetimes. 

People talk about Barack Obama and say, 


“Lm worried about the racial component.” 
I’d be more worried about experience. 


Among the second-tier candidates, which in your 
view are the most likely to step up and become seri- 
ous players? 


Hart: On the Democratic side, you have to 
start with Hillary [Clinton]. Then there’s 
the middle circle: Biden, Gore, Kerry, 
Edwards. All of those people have been 
around the block, people know them. 

Obviously, Obama is the wild card be- 
cause Barack Obama is the Robert Kennedy 
of American politics for 2008. Why? Be- 
cause he generates more passion and more 
interest and has more of a following than 
any candidate I’ve seen over the course of 
the last two generations. Whether Barack 
Obama can demonstrate he’s got the expe- 
rience, and he’s got the background, and 
can handle the job, I don’t know. 

In 1976 or 1992 you could take an out- 
sider, a Jimmy Carter, a Bill Clinton, totally 
unknown, and thrust them all the way to 
the presidency. | don’t see it happening in 
2008. Because of 9/11, I think you have to 
be seen as having the ability to be com- 
mander-in-chiet. 


Newhouse: What really makes it interesting 
on the Republican side is there’s this 
vacancy. And that vacancy is a real strong 
conservative candidate. The two strongest 
potential conservative candidates were 
defeated in the U.S. Senate races, George 
Allen and Rick Santorum. 

And then you've got Rudy Giuliani, who is 
an extraordinarily competent figure, who cam- 
paigned like crazy for Republican candidates 
across the country and did a phenomenal job. 
But he is so positioned outside the mainstream 
of the Republican Party on social issues, you 
have to wonder if Republican primary voters 
will forgive him enough to support him. 


Will the nominees of both parties in 2008 be running 
against the record of the Bush administration? 


Hart: In 2000, Al Gore and George W. Bush 
wanted the advantages of the Clinton ad- 
ministration without [the misbehavior as- 
sociated with] the president; in 2008, I don’t 
think the candidates want either the indi- 
vidual or the record of the administration. 


Newhouse: The candidates for the Republi- 
can nomination will talk about the traits 
they admire in President Bush, because he 
is still extraordinarily popular among Re- 
publicans. But there will be some separation. 


Hart: Deftly put! 
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Books 


Higher Ground: Ethics and Leader- 
ship in the Modern University 

By Nannerl O. Keohane. Duke University 
Press, 2006. 284 pages. $24.95. 


s a signal of its confidence and ambi- 

tion, Duke University swept in to 

steal Nannerl O. Keohane as its pres- 

ident in 1993 from the approaching 
embrace of Yale University, which also 
clearly intended to hire her away from 
Wellesley College. 

Duke did well. It attracted an experi- 
enced higher-education leader, a distin- 
guished scholar, and a lively human being. 
On the morning of her inauguration, she 
ran, as she regularly did, and the dozens of 
women, men, and students who joined her 
sported “I Ran with Nan” T-shirts. On the 
evening of her successor’s inauguration, she 
jitterbugged with her husband, himself an 
eminent political scientist, under a festive 
tent in the company of scores of Duke un- 
dergraduates. In between came eleven years 
of progression toward Duke’s now-undoubt- 
ed stature as a world-class university. 

In this book, a selection of speeches and 
articles crafted during her presidency, Keo- 
hane is plainly optimistic about the future 
of higher education. She contends fiercely 
that the residential campus will—indeed 
must—remain central to the enterprise: “Stu- 
dents on residential campuses share aspects 
of their lives in an intimacy they will not 
elsewhere experience outside the family.” 





She understands that the enormous gains in 
knowledge through technology—‘more than 
the brain can grasp”—will change educa- 
tion irrevocably but reminds us that educa- 
tion is “not simply the hoarding ... of facts. 
Education is in reality an activity, a dia- 
logue, a process.” 

Keohane is not bashful, however, in iden- 
tifying a number of social issues endemic to 
higher education that she doesn’t much 
like. On the positive side, she expects the 
student bodies and faculties of universities 
to become more diverse in the areas of race, 
nationality, and, notably, age, with people 
returning for second and third rounds of for- 
mal education in midlife and later. 

Higher education has a responsibility, she 
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Nannerl O, Keohane 


Higher Ground 


ETHICS AND LEADERSHIP IN 


THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 


argues, to increase access 
for students “from all back- 
grounds.” She deplores a 
“growing concentration of 
people of wealth and privi- 
lege in our elite institu- 
tions,” partly resulting from 
an increasing realignment of financial aid 

-what universities cynically call “merit 
aid” —as they compete for top students. 

“A sense of ‘entitlement’ appears to be 
growing among some talented students from 
well-to-do families” that can reverse pro- 
gress in opening “selective colleges and uni- 
versities to more and more gifted and am- 
bitious students of varied backgrounds.” 

Keohane does not spare university presi- 
dents, whose compensation as a group now 
approaches that of top corporate executives. 
Even granting similar complexities and de- 
mands in the jobs, “this does not, in my view, 
justify paying salaries that are anywhere 
near comparable. University leadership pro- 
. and those 
who pay tuition or support our programs are 
doing so to help us accomplish our basic 
mission, not bolster our compensation.” 

University leaders “need to speak truth to 
economic power, which we have been less 
willing to do than speaking truth to the 
folks in government,” she argues in a speech 
delivered in 2000 at the annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education. “Ad- 
mittedly, such truths may bite much closer 
to home. 

“All of us are dependent on generous sup- 
port from [wealthy donors],” she continues. 
“But this makes it all the more imperative 
that all of us—not just the radical sociolo- 
gists or the ethicists or theologians, but col- 
lege and university administrators too— 
speak out frankly about the long-term 
threats to a society where wealth occupies 
too large a space on the social landscape.” 

Keohane takes some pains to explain why, 
as one of the most visible feminists in high- 
er education, she did not exploit that cre- 
dential until her last three years at Duke 
—most notably in the redoubtable Wom- 
en’s Initiative, which is already a national 
paradigm. “I made a more or less conscious 
calculation that I wouldn’t put issues around 


vides other kinds of rewards . 





women and families high on 
my priority list in the early 
years, since that would just 
confirm the suspicions of 
those who doubted that a 
feminist from a woman’s col- 
lege could possibly under- 
stand Duke, much less run the place,” she 
notes in an address given at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 2004. 

In collecting essays and speeches, choices 
must be made. Still, I regret that Keohane 
chose not to address in some detail two sub- 
jects that both awe and bedevil almost 
every major university: intercollegiate ath- 
letics and the medical center. At Duke, the 
leader of the medical center is the institu- 
tion’s highest-paid executive; in many ways 
it marches to its own drummer, but it is 
barely mentioned here. At Duke, the men’s 
basketball coach is the most famous person 
associated with the institution, and obvi- 
ously many students and alumni love the 
teams, yet Keohane only references in pass- 
ing “the hours we spent dealing with threats 
from the ‘commercialization’ of big-time 
athletics.” 

After two decades as a prominent admin- 
istrator, Keohane has settled at Princeton 
University (she also serves on the govern- 
ing board of Harvard University) and has 
returned to what she describes as her aca- 
demic first love—scholarship. Some of us 
who also care about higher education hope 
that she uses her distinctive stature not just 
to speak about speaking truth to power but 
to speak truth to power, regularly and vocif- 
erously. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
today’s university presidents—highly paid, 
and, often, corporate directors as well—will 
take on national issues as people like 
Charles William Eliot, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Robert Maynard Hutchins, and 
James Bryant Conant once did. But they 
can, and they should. 


—Jerrold K. Footlick 


Footlick is a former senior editor at Newsweek 
and a member of the Editorial Advisory 

Board of Duke Magazine. Among his books 

is Truth and Consequences: How Colleges 
and Universities Meet Public Crises. 


Digging to America 
By Anne Tyler 61. Knopf, 2006. 288 pages. 
$24.95. 


nne Tyler’s seventeenth novel, Dig- 
ging to America, begins with a scene 
at the Baltimore airport in 1997 that 
deftly introduces all the main char- 
acters. Bitsy Dickenson and Brad Donaldson, 
a middle-aged couple, have brought their 
extended family to welcome their adopted 
infant daughter from Korea. The Dickenson- 
Donaldsons are a busy, boisterous bunch. 
With their name tags, balloons, gifts, and 
video cameras, they’re as comfortable in the 
waiting area as at a backyard family reunion. 

In the commotion, we almost miss the 
other family who has come to meet their 
baby. Sami and Ziba, a young Iranian- 
American couple, are accompanied by 
Sami’s mother, Maryam, whose quiet digni- 
ty is memorable from the moment she cor- 
rects the adoption agent’s mispronunciation 
of their family name: It’s Yaz-dan, not 
Yazdun. As the novel follows the intertwin- 
ing story of the two families, Maryam’s 
sense of foreignness, after thirty-five years 
in America, becomes increasingly poignant 
and complex. 

The novel is as compellingly intimate as 
it is ambitious. Tyler explores a timely and 
daunting question—what does it mean to 
be an American at the turn of the twenty- 
first century?—by dramatizing the surpris- 
ing ebb and flow of human relationships. As 
the various couples, family members, and 
friends are drawn to one another, driven 
apart, and brought back together, the ques- 
tions of home and family become just as 
important as those of national origin. 

The two families, who get together regu- 
larly after Bitsy invites the Yazdans to a leaf- 
raking party, have much in common. Even 
their opposite choices for their daughters 
(Bitsy and Brad want Jin-Ho to keep her 
Korean name and heritage; Sami and Ziba 
change their daughter’s name from Sooki to 
Susan and ask their relatives not to speak to 
her in Farsi) are motivated by the same 
desire to prepare the girls for what each 
family perceives to be the ideal American 
society of the future. 
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Speaking the same lan- 
guage or belonging to the 
same family, as it turns out, 
doesn’t help people commu- 
nicate clearly. When Bitsy | 
mentions her plan to adopt * 
a second child, her father, 
Dave, thinks the idea is crazy but only man- 
ages to mutter, “Is that a fact.” Maryam and 
Ziba often misunderstand each other be- 
cause they are too polite to spell out what 
they want. But when Bitsy’s mother, Con- 
nie, says to Maryam, “Aren’t family gather- 
ings wearying? All those people who know 
you so well, they think they can say just 
anything,” the two women understand each 
other perfectly. 

Still, these characters, like many Ameri- 
cans, retreat into the most parochial inter- 
pretation of their own and one another’s 
“cultural heritage” in times of crisis or un- 
certainty. After Connie dies and Dave 
begins to court Maryam, Bitsy confides her 
worries to Ziba: Her father might get hurt; 
why can’t Maryam be more affectionate? 
Ziba surprises herself by answering stiffly, 
“She’s a lady. In our country, ladies don’t act 
that way.” 

Later, Dave’s half-hearted defense of 
Maryam—she is “a woman with her bound- 
aries”—causes Bitsy momentarily to lose 
her political sensitivity along with her tem- 
per: “If she’s so fond of her boundaries, what 
did she ever immigrate for?” 

Maryam herself labels Dave too “Ameri- 
can.” All Americans are pushy and forward, 
she tells Sami, and they try to take over 
your space. In her more honest moments, 
she admits that she’d begun to lose her 
sense of home and national identity long 
before she met Dave. She now speaks Farsi 
with a slight American accent, and she has 
little in common with the more recent 
immigrants from Iran, including Ziba’s fam- 
ily. The real cultural clash, she muses, might 
be between the two sexes, in “the agonizing 
back-and-forth of romance.” Tyler’s portray- 
al of these characters is unflinching and yet 
compassionate. When Bitsy behaves thought- 
lessly, as she often does, with the best of 
intentions, Dave feels “a stab of love mixed 
with pity; he couldn’t have said quite why.” 
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That’s how the reader—and 
the author, too, | suspect— 
feels about these quirky, 
flawed characters. Tyler is 
masterful at catching the 
small moments between 
people, the split second when 
affection gives way to resentment and wari- 
ness, or the one gesture that turns irritation 
back into love. 

The novel is rich in apt details that con- 
vey both humor and pathos. Maryam recalls 
the tumbler of club soda she used to set on 
her night stand in her first months in 
America because she wanted to hear the 
bubbles softly bouncing against the glass, 
like the whispering of the fountain in her 
family’s courtyard back home. When Dave 
thinks of the confusing amorphousness of 
modern life, he pictures the “leashes people 
walked their dogs with nowadays: huge 
spools of some sort that played out to allow 
the dogs to run as far ahead as they liked.” 

Such details make us want to linger on 
every sentence, but the plot pulls us forward 
with its irresistible momentum. The eight 
years that span the novel’s action end all 
too soon. 

I once missed my plane while reading 
another Anne Tyler novel, Ladder of Years. | 
was at O'Hare, sitting twenty feet from the 
podium at a crowded departure gate. When 
I finished the chapter and looked up, all the 
chairs were empty, and the gate agent was 
turning off her computer. The plane had left 
ten minutes ago, she informed me, after the 
multiple boarding announcements that were 
customary. I had heard nothing except the 
waves in the distance, the sunbathers on a 
beach in Delaware, a woman walking away 
from her family, the straw soles of her espa- 
drilles sinking into the sand and then slap- 
ping against the pavement. I knew better 
than to start Digging to America where I had 
to pay attention to anything else. 


—Kyoko Mori 


x 


Mort is an associate professor of English at 
George Mason University. She has written five 
books, including Stone Field, True Arrow: 

A Novel and Polite Lies: On Being a Wom- 
an Caught Between Cultures. 
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Kinohi Nishikawa G 08 of Honolulu, Hawaii, 


was the first in his family to attend college, and now he’s 
pursuing a PhD. He studies print culture, and his research 


focuses on disparities and inequalities 
in literacy. He’s had a chance to design 
three literature courses based on his 
research. This enriches Duke’s course 
offerings, “and talking about the material 
with undergraduates is illuminating for 
me, too,” he said. - - 
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Duke, like its peers, provides virtually all PhD students 
with full funding, and Kinohi received a named fellowship 
as well. This honor helped draw him to Duke, and top 


doctoral students like Kinohi help 
attract and retain top faculty. “Graduate 
students are an important resource,” 
he said. “We bring with us new ways 
of thinking about research questions. 
We're part of some of the most exciting 
projects out there.” 


Megan Morr 


Pair of Panels on the Media 








hen the Duke Magazine Editorial 
Advisory Board and The Chroni- 
cle Alumni Network met in late 
October, the first feature of their 


joint weekend was a powerful pair of media = 
panels. The panels convened to address two ‘ 


provocative topics: media coverage of rape 
allegations against three men’s lacrosse play- 
ers and the press’ role in covering national- 
security issues. The events attracted more 
than a hundred audience members. 
Members of the lacrosse panel included 
law professor James E. Coleman Jr., who co- 
chaired a committee that investigated the 
lacrosse team’s culture. He told the audi- 
ence that he didn’t think the case—and the 
resulting media coverage—‘would be any- 
thing like it turned into.” Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. 
’92, a sports analyst with ESPN, said, “There 
are so many things in this case that have to 
do with hard-news reporting, but with a 
twenty-four-hour news cycle, there’s also 
the culture of opinion.” He noted that cov- 
erage sometimes blurred the lines between 
facts and opinions. “After the hard-news 
component, then comes the opinion seg- 
ments, where the host brings on two differ- 
ent opinions, and they argue. They may 








Questioning the war on terror: 
national-security panel discusses 
media access and government 
transparency since 9/11 








come from the same network, but they’re 
very different modes of coverage. That was 
a big deal at ESPN and many other net- 
works—the different types of coverage and 
how people absorb that.” 

Panelists described how the media’s angle 
on the story evolved from covering the ini- 
tial outrage at the alleged crime to examin- 
ing weaknesses in the case of Durham Dis- 
trict Attorney Michael B. Nifong. Jerrold 
K. Footlick, a former senior editor of News- 
week and a member of Duke Magazine’s Ed- 
itorial Advisory Board, said the constantly 
changing dynamics of the story made it 
hard for the Duke administration to react. 
“They had no control over the facts. You 
just didn’t know what was true. And that 
was a serious problem.” 





Bob Ashley ’70, editor of Durham’s Herald- 
Sun, and John Drescher A.M. ’88, man- 
aging editor of Raleigh’s News € Observer, 
said their newspapers could have been more 
consistent in characterizing the woman ac- 
cusing the three players of rape. Drescher 
said the News €& Observer oscillated between 


‘ 


the terms “victim” and “accuser.” Susannah 
Meadows "95, a senior writer at Newsweek, 
who wrote a Cover story on the case, de- 
fended her magazine’s coverage. In response 
to a pointed question from an audience 
member about the media’s responsibility 
toward the three indicted players, she said, 
“T worry about everything. I think about it 
all the time and wake up nervous. But | 
wouldn’t say that Newsweek, in any way, is 
responsible for ruining lives.” 
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Remembering William Styron 


Ithough he came to love his alma 

mater, William Styron ’47 was ini- 

tially unhappy when he learned that 

the U.S. Marine Corps had assigned 
him to Duke for officer training. “I had 
attended Davidson College as a freshman, 
and there the general feeling about Duke 
had been that it was not a very enlightened 
place (perhaps because it was Methodist),” 
he wrote in 1976. “My disappointment was 
intense, then, when one black night in late 
June, a bus transported me through the drab 
tobacco-fragrant streets of Durham and de- 
posited me on the West Campus at the feet 
of James B. Duke himself.” 

Duke redeemed itself in Styron’s eyes by 
introducing him to English professor Wil- 
liam Blackburn, a serious teacher who be- 
came his mentor and encouraged him to 
pursue writing as a profession. In a 1984 
profile in Duke Magazine, Styron called 
Blackburn “far and away the man who 
made me become the person | became. He 
saw in me whatever potential I had to be a 
writer, which is important because, at that 
age especially, even though you have the 
fire burning in you, you might not really feel 
that you’ve got it.” 


His old English professor Even as Styron 
clearly was gifted at spotting grappled with cosmic 


—and nurturing—literary po- 


tential. Styron, before his death themes of good 

on November |, produced and evil, he imbued 
his writing with a 

a thread of himself through Southern sensibility. 


eight books over a fifty-five- 
year career. He always carried 


his works, drawing on his per- 
sonal experiences—as a child 
troubled by a difficult home 
life (Lie Down in Darkness, 
1951), as a Marine caught be- 
tween World War II and the 
Korean War (The Long March, 
1953), as a scholar studying 
abroad (Set This House on Fire, 
1960), as a Southerner growing 
up on the edge of the caul- 
dron that gave rise to the civil- 
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rights movement (The Confes- 
sions of Nat Tumer, 1967, which 
earned him the Pulitzer Prize), 
and as a would-be-writer living 
in Brooklyn (Sophie’s Choice, 
L979): 

“He wrote books that he 
lavished a lot of time on; he 
might spend eight or ten years 
writing a book,” says English 
professor Victor Strandberg, 
who teaches Styron’s novels in 
his courses and in 1990 inter- 
viewed him at his Connecticut 
home. Even as Styron grap- 
pled with cosmic themes of 
good and evil, he imbued his 
writing with a Southern sensi- 
bility. He grew up in Newport 
News, Virginia, and spoke of 
tracing his family to Virginia 


and North Carolina “as far back as you can 
go in this country, practically—to 1635, the 
Southern equivalent of the Mayflower.” 
With some of the themes he explored, 
Styron’s work produced controversy. His best- 
known books—Nat Turner and Sophie’s Choice 
are written from the perspective of a black 
man who led the United States’ most signif- 
icant slave revolt and from that of a Polish 
Holocaust survivor. The former even pro- 
voked the publication of a collection of es- 
says, William Styron’s Nat Turner: Ten Black 
Writers Respond, “mostly disparaging that he 
was alleged to have appropriated Nat Turner, 
and that he had no right to do so to begin 
with,” says Judith Ruderman Ph.D. ’76, vice 
provost for academic and administrative 
services and a former English professor, who 
wrote a book about Styron. “He took on 
controversial themes and characters. And 
he got flak for doing it, but he stood firm.” 
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Literary references: Styron as a fledgling writer, 


below left, and on a pier at Martha’s Vineyard in 1978, 


months before the publication of Sophie’s Choice 


In an interview for the Duke Magazine 
profile, Styron talked about the chal- 
lenges of the creative process. “It evolves 
very slowly and sometimes very halting- 
ly,” he told writer Georgann Eubanks ’76. 
“Tl admire writers who have it all worked 
out and seem to churn them out organi- 
cally. I find I’m always in a state of ex- 
treme unhappiness. I wish I were one of 
those spontaneous writers who could let it 
determine itself. But it doesn’t seem to 
work that way for me.” 

That interview captured Styron in a 
melancholy mood. And one of his most 
celebrated works—the subject of an 
appreciative New York Times editorial on 
the occasion of his death—chronicled his 
battle with depression. Darkness Visible: A 
Memoir of Madness, just eighty-four pages 
long, became a bestseller. Psychiatrists, 
and other readers, embraced it as an elo- 
quent illustration of the toll exerted by 
mental illness—and the slow process of 
healing. 

Despite his struggles, Styron kept a 
sharp wit and had great personal warmth, 
according to his friend and fellow novelist 
Peter Matthiessen. “He was very intelli- 
gent and very charming. He could be 
very exhilarated and happy,” Matthiessen 
says. “He and I are old friends, going back 
really to 1950 and 1951. We’re going to 
miss him.” 

An appreciative readership will miss 
him as well. Ruderman says the complexi- 
ty of Styron’s characters and his ability to 
reconcile life’s pains and joys make his 
novels appealing. “He wrote about the 
most grievous injustices perpetrated on 
humans by each other. One of them is 
slavery, and the other is the Holocaust. 
And yet he also recognized the very light 
sides of human existence, if you will, the 
leaven. So he’s not just doom, gloom, 
angst, anxiety, depression, horror. He is 
also love, redemption, humor, sex, and all 
the other things that keep us going.” 


Audience members had numerous ques- 
tions for the panelists; some, including a 
few parents of current lacrosse players, were 
notably contentious. They accused the media 
of taking Nifong’s public statements at face 
value and complained about the tendency 
to view the case through the prisms of class 
and race. The panel was moderated by Frank 
Stasio, host of The State of Things, a current- 
events program on WUNC Radio. 

A slightly smaller, decidedly calmer crowd 
listened to the second panel discuss the 
post-9/11 tension between national security 
and the press. Among the panelists were two 
professors of public policy at Duke: David 
Schanzer, who directs the Triangle Center 
on Terrorism and Homeland Security, and 
Susan Tifft ’73, Eugene C. Patterson Pro- 
fessor of the practice of journalism and pub- 
lic-policy studies and a member of the Duke 
Magazine Editorial Advisory Board. 

“This administration has taken advantage 
of the cloak of secrecy perhaps more than 
we would want,” said Scott Silliman, execu- 
tive director of the law school’s Center on 
Law, Ethics, and National Security, who was 
an Air Force military attorney for twenty- 
five years. “Some of that has to do with the 
ambiguity of what we’re dealing with. There 
has been no clarity, no precise definition of 
what this ‘war on terrorism’ is.” 

New York Times national-security corre- 
spondent Mark Mazzetti ’96 noted that em- 
bedded reporting has changed the dynamic 
between the military and the press. “It’s cer- 
tainly a more extreme version of your normal 
relationships, because you’re quite literally 
relying on your sources to keep you alive,” 
he said. Mazzetti was embedded with troops 
in Afghanistan and Iraq; he broke the story 
ona National Intelligence Estimate linking 
the war in Iraq with a rise in terrorism. “It 
does distort the normal relationship, and it’s 
imperfect, but you take what you can get. 
Access is better than no access.” 

“Tam surprised by the resiliency of the ad- 
ministration,” said Rebecca Christie 95, a 
defense reporter for Dow Jones Newswires. 
“It’s sticking by its guns and goals no matter 
what.” Silliman, however, noted that mili- 
tary leaders increasingly are admitting the 
situation in Iraq has gone sour. “Military 


CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





After ten years in business, I’ve acquired 
a reputation as a highly competent, work- 
aholic leader. But now that I’m about to 
have my first child, I see the world differ- 
ently. I want to take three years off before 
coming back in a role that better balances 
work and family. I have an open offer to 
return to my company. Should I accept? 


eturning to your current em- 
ployer is certainly the easy 
answer, but it may not be the 
wisest. However much your cur- 
rent boss wants you to come back, it will 
probably be difficult for him to accept 
the “new” you. You will have three years 
to make the transition. But he will not 
see your evolution and will likely 
remember you as you were—and have 
the same expectations. The good news is 
that unless they’re actually holding a 
position open for you, you can take your 
time in deciding whether this is the best 
option. 

As an overachiever, you probably want 
to get everything settled immediately. 
But children have a way of thwarting 
organizational plans. Give yourself up to 
a year to get into a routine, and then put 
your mind to the question, “What next?” 

Your new world view will require you 
to make compromises. Expected work 
hours, pay, flexibility, daycare issues, 
work stress, and travel time are all 
potentially limiting factors. Since it’s 
advisable not to dwell on such issues 
before you get a job offer, you'll have to 
do a lot of stealth research—both online 
and in person. 

This is the time to mine Duke’s alum- 
ni directory or DukeConnect, a database 
of more than 2,500 alumni who have 
volunteered to offer advice to students 
and alumni seeking career information. 
Set aside one lunchtime a week, just for 
you and a person you find interesting. 
Transformation can only happen with 
information. Know yourself, know your 
options, and, if you truly want a different 
life, don’t slide back into old routines. 


—Sheila Curran 





Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alum- 


ni@studentaffairs.duke.edu. 
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leaders who lead men and women are find- 
ing ways to call it like it is.” 

The national-security panel was moder- 
ated by John Dancy, a visiting lecturer in 
public policy and a former NBC News cor- 
respondent. 

In addition to the panels, the program in- 
cluded recognition of seniors Jeffrey E. Stern 
and Seyward Darby, recipient and runner-up, 
respectively, for the 2006 Melcher Family 
Award for Excellence in Journalism, spon- 
sored by Duke’s DeWitt Wallace Center for 
Media and Democracy. Stern has written for 
Duke Magazine; Darby, last year’s editor of 
The Chronicle, was among the participants 
in the discussion on lacrosse and the media. 


Civil War Reconsidered 





he Duke Alumni Association and 

Duke's history department presented a 

special on-campus educational con- 

ference, “Still Fighting the Civil War?” 
in February. Covering what is arguably 
the most important event in United States 
history, conference speakers offered new 
perspectives on the war and explored its 
continued impact on modern culture and 
politics, particularly in the South. 

The title of the conference was inspired 
by the book Still Fighting the Civil War. by 
David Goldfield, Robert Lee Bailey Profes- 
sor of history at the University of North Car- 
olina at Charlotte. One of the conference’s 
featured speakers, Goldfield discussed “how 
the war has hindered the South’s develop- 
ment, [how] the focus on the past is in some 
ways a crippling focus,” as conference con- 
vener Margaret Humphreys, a Duke profes- 
sor of history, put it. 

The conference opened on Friday, Feb- 
tuary 16, with a presentation by Jack Tem- 
ple Kirby, W.E. Smith Professor Emeritus of 
history at Miami University of Ohio. Kirby, 
a nationally recognized scholar on the study 
of the South and environmental history, 
spoke about the war’s impact on the South 
in the hundred years after 1865. 

On Saturday, Humphreys, a physician 
who is also an associate clinical professor of 


medicine and Josiah Charles Trent Asso- 





Help Us Honor Alumni 


Nominations for the 2007 Distinguished Alumni Award, 
the Duke Alumni Association's highest honor, are being 
accepted. The award is made to alumni who have 
distinguished themselves through contributions to 


their field, in service to Duke, or to the betterment of 
humanity. All living alumni, other than current Duke 
employees, are eligible. 

Nomination forms are available at www.dukealumni. 
com/awards or from Jennifer Torres, (919) 684-3055. 





ciate Professor of medical humanities at 
Duke Medical Center, discussed the health 
of black soldiers during the war, including 
blacks who fought for the Confederacy. 

The other scholars who spoke included 
Joseph Glatthaar, Stephenson Distinguished 
Professor of history at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, on Robert E. Lee’s 
first month as commander of the Army of 
Northern Virginia; Thavolia Glymph, assis- 
tant professor of African and African- 
American Studies and history at Duke, on 
black women during the war; and author 
Allan Gurganus on his use of a letter by 
Walt Whitman as a source and inspiration 
for one of his short stories. 

“The war—the meanings of it, the glory 
of it, the disaster of it—is all still very real 
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Selections from the University Archives 


5 their architecture 
might suggest, the 
fourteen houses that 
line Campus Drive 
did not always serve as home to admin- 
istrative departments. In fact, the 
residences were originally commis- 
sioned by the university during the 
1930s to house faculty members and 
administrators. The construction of 


included an annual rent of 8 percent of 
the total cost of the house, to be paid 
monthly; a clause that allowed the 
houses’ original faculty owners to have 
a say in the size and architecture (the 
exceptions were four houses for admin- 
istrators, built in the Gothic style to match 
West Campus); the provision that a fac- 
ulty member could occupy his house as 
long as he taught at Duke, unless the 


Robert Lee Flowers, and Wallace Wade. 
By the late 1960s, most of the houses 
had been converted for administrative 
use. Today, thirteen are home to the 
offices of departments such as under- 
graduate admissions, the study-abroad 
program, and the Asian/Pacific Studies 
Institute. But one remains a private resi- 
dence, that of Eleanore Jantz, the 
widow of Harold Jantz, a former visiting 


West Campus and the recruitment of 
additional faculty members had 
spurred a need for good-quality housing 
conveniently located. 

At the suggestion of The Duke En- 
dowment, the university established 
policies regarding new faculty housing 
on what was then Myrtle Drive. These 


to many people,” said Humphreys. 

The conference, which was open to the 
public, attracted a lively mix of participants, 
including Duke alumni, staff members, and 
students; members of the Durham communi- 
ty, including residents, high-school students, 
and history teachers; and Civil War buffs 
from as far away as New Jersey and Florida. 


Call for Nominations 





he Duke Alumni Association is re- 
questing recommendations and nom- 
inations for membership on its board 


of directors. The DAA board com- 


prises current students and alumni from 


university decided to make other 
arrangements; and the understanding 
that the tenant would pay all utilities. 
The first twelve houses were com- 
pleted in 1930 and 1931; the last two in 
1937. Among those who lived in the 
houses in the early years were William 
H. Wannamaker, William Preston Few, 


professor of Germanic languages and 
literature. 
—Kimberly Sims, Archives Assistant 


More information and photographs: 


www.lib.duke.edu/archives / 
holdings /campus/facultyhouses/ 
faculty_house_intro.htm 


each of the university’s undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional schools, as well as 
many of its other interest groups and con- 
stituencies. The board meets on campus 
three times a year. 

Members, who serve two-year terms, advise 
the staff of the Office of Alumni Affairs on 
programs and benefits for current students 
and graduates. Board members are expected 
to represent DAA in their cities and serve 
as the collective “voice” of alumni. This 
role takes place both formally and informal- 
ly through interaction with students, facul- 
ty, administrators, and external parties. 

To nominate someone, go to www.duke 
alumni.com/boardnominate and complete the 
form, which you can submit online. Or you 


This old house: 2106 Campus Drive, 

home to education professor Arthur M. Procter 
from 1931 to 1952, now serves as the 

Student Loan Office 


may send names and qualifications (no self- 
nominations, please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, 
executive director of Alumni Affairs and 
DAA secretary, Alumni House, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708; or to sterly. wilder@ 
daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 16. 


Trustee Renewal 
om Clark ’69, president of the Duke 
Alumni Association, will serve as a 
voting member of Duke’s board of 
trustees from 2007 to 2009. As DAA 

president-elect, he has been a non-voting 

member since 2005. 

Clark, who is in the first year of a two-year 
term as DAA president, serves on the boards 
of various arts organizations, public televi- 
sion, and legal-aid services. He retired last 
year as division president and managing 
director of U.S. Trust Company. At Duke, 
he was an A.B. Duke Scholar and a Navy 
Scholar. 

In addition, three alumni have been nomi- 
nated for re-election as trustees: Kenneth 
W. Hubbard ’65, elected to the board in 
2005 to complete an unexpired term, is eli- 
gible for a six-year term. Current trustees G. 
Richard Wagoner Jr. 75 and Lewis T. “Rusty” 
Williams Ph.D. ’77, M.D. ’78 will be serving 
second six-year terms. 

Hubbard is an executive vice president of 
Hines, an international real-estate compa- 
ny. He is responsible for the acquisition, 
development, and management of commer- 
cial and mixed-use projects in the north- 
eastern U.S. 

Wagoner is chair and CEO of General 
Motors Corporation. He advanced through 
finance and management positions in GM’s 
international divisions in Brazil, Canada, 
and Europe, and later was named president 
of GM North America. 

Williams is executive chair and founder of 
Five Prime Therapeutics Inc. Earlier he was 
president of research and development and 
a director of Chiron Corporation. Recently 
awarded the American Heart Association’s 
Basic Research Prize, he is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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Educational Adventures 2007 





Educational Programs 


1. OTS Tropical Biology Research and Exploration 
Field Camps 

January — August 

Camps at Palo Verde, La Selva, and Las Cruces led by the Organization of 

Tropical Studies 


2. Still Fighting the Civil War? February 16 - 17 

Come to an on-campus conference sponsored by the history department 
and the Duke Alumni Association. Speakers: Joseph Glatthaar, David 
Goldfield, Thavolia Glymph, Allan Gurganus, Margaret Humphreys, and Jack 
Temple Kirby 


Open to all ages and levels of experience 


3. Marine Explorations Programs 
Spring 
Join Duke students for the expedition portion of their course. Destinations 


include Singapore, Hawaii, and Trinidad. All programs led by Duke Marine 
Lab faculty. Only two spaces left in Singapore 


4. Duke Arts & Academics: Reunions Weekend 
April 13 - 15 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition. Enjoy academic and arts 
programming during this special weekend 


5. Duke Marine Lab Weekend! May 18 - 20 
Explore the ecology and the behavior of bottlenose dolphins with professors 
Michael Orbach and Tara Cox at the Duke Marine Lab 


6. 28th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 
May 6 - 10 


Whether you are a beginning or an accomplished writer of fiction, creative 
nonfiction, memoir, or poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move 
forward with of your craft 


7. Duke Youth Programs 


June — August 
These residential and day programs are offered to middle and high school 
students and sponsored by Duke University Continuing Studies 


8. Divinity School Pilgrimage: Uganda and Rwanda 
July 25 - August 8 

Visit important historical, political, and ecclesiastical sites. The pilgrimage will 
be led by Emmanuel Katongole, associate research professor of theology 
and world Christianity, Duke Divinity School 


9. Duke Marine Lab Weekend II September 7 - 9 
Based on past popularity, a second Duke Marine Lab will be offered at 
Beaufort for Duke alumni and friends. The focus will be the sea turtles 
Faculty: Lisa Campbell, Karen Eckert, Scott Eckert, and Matthew Godfrey 


10. Education and Arts Events: Duke Homecoming 
Fall 

Reconnect with fellow alumni during a weekend filled with special 
educational programs and festivities, which will help you rediscover your 
campus again 





11. Marine Exploration Short Courses 
Orenerse -14 


in current Marine Lab undergradu UT: short course. Choices 
include Tr S al Mawr D: fessor Daniel Rittschof in 
Pa OL with Professor Larry Crowder, and 
ace 


Bo erimen ng the East Coast 


Travel/Study Programs 
12. Antarctica December 20, 2006 - January 2, 2007 


Visit one of the most remarkable destinations in the world during the austral 
summer. Faculty: William Schlesinger, James B. Duke Professor of biogeochemistry 
and dean of the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 


13. Treasures of New Zealand January 25 - February 7 
Take in the unique blend of colorful Maori mythology and British influence 
spanning two beautiful islands. Faculty: Alex Rosenberg, R. Taylor Cole Professor 
of philosophy and professor of biology 


14. Great Civilizations of Peru’ February 3 - 10 

Machu Picchu is one of the most enigmatic ancient sites in the world. A variety 

of experiences await you in the city of Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas. 
Faculty: Robert Healy, professor of environmental policy and public policy studies in 
the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 


15. India: The Essence of CED. February 9 - 23 
Embark on a passage to India and d 1b ae beauty of one of the 
world’s great Cp NICELE , tes treasures of Rajasthan, 
including Jaipur, Ranakpur. Faculty: Srinivas Aravamudan, 
professor of Engl A i of the John Hope Franklin Humanities Institute. 


16. Gardens of the Caribbean February 18 - 25 

Escape winter and journey to the Lesser Antilles. Ports of call include fles des 
Saintes, Dominica, Grenada, and Tobago. Faculty: Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke 
Professor of conservation ecology in the Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 


17. The Road to Timbuktu and the Rivers 
of West Africa 


February 23 - March 10 
Almost nowhere else is a place so 


You'll also journey = 

ways of Senegal EAN 
Professor of art € history. 
18. Classic Safari to Kenya March 2 - 13 

Discover the ancient rhythm, the colors, sights, and sounds of life in Africa, and 


experience the magic of safari in Kenya’s most famous game reserve, the Maasai 
Mara. Faculty: Frederick Nijhout, professor of biology. 


Dp” and myth and so isolated. 
| » and the inland water- 
ulty: Richard J. Powell, John Spencer Bassett 


19. Chile and Argentina March 8 - 20 

For the traveler eager to explore South America, this remarkable tour links two 
of the continent's most culturally and geographically diverse countries. Faculty: 
Deborah L. Jakubs, Rita DiGiallonardo Holloway University Librarian, vice provost 
for library affairs, and adjunct assistant professor of history. 


20. Easter in Greece April 2 - 13 

In spring of 2007, the Greek Isles will come onor of the Easter holidays, 
when the dates for westerngg ti G hodox Easter coincide. This 
trip combines the n N nces with historic treasures and scenic 
splendors. Faculty Bruzelius, Anne M. Cogan Professor of art history. 


21. Alumni College: The French Riviera April 26 - May 7 
WAIT LIST ONLY 


Avignon, Aix-en-Provence, Grasse, Cannes, and Monaco are among the sites you'll 
visit in springtime around the French Riviera. 


22. China Connoisseur May 15 - 31 
WAIT LIST ONLY 


Discover the ancient history of China and Tibet as you explore the cultural and his- 
torical treasures of this region. See the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and other 
incredible sites before traveling to Lhasa, Tibet, holy land for Tibetan Buddhists 
and home to the Dalai Lama. The journey ends in Shanghai. Faculty: Gary Gereffi, 
professor of sociology and director, Center on Globalization, Governance, and 
Competitiveness 


23. London Theater Week May 17 - 24 

This special program offers participants a chance to see at least six plays picked 
specially for Duke alumni and friends. Faculty: John Clum, chair and professor of 
theater studies and professor of English. 


24. Alumni College: Italy’s Magnificent Lake District 
May 22 - 30 

WAIT LIST ONLY 

Enjoy the alpine allure of Italy's wondrous Lake District in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. Visit cultural Milan and Bellagio, on the shores of the beautiful Lake 
Como. 


25. Wildlife Safari to Madagascar June 7 - 22 

A blend of French traditionalism and enchanting Madagasy hospitality awaits you 
as you explore this diverse land. A special excursion to Parc lvoloina allows you to 
witness the efforts of the Duke University Primate Rehabilitation Center. Faculty: 
Charlie Welch, research scientist at the Duke Lemur Center. 


26. Great Journey through Europe June 23 - July 3 
WAIT LIST ONLY 


The cultural and scenic treasures of the heart of Europe await you on this special 
cruise-and-rail itinerary from the North Sea to the Swiss Alps, featuring travel in 

four countries. Faculty: Gerald L. Wilson, senior associate dean of Trinity College 
and adjunct professor of history. 


27. Multi-Sport Adventure in Idaho June 24 - July 1 
Combine the thrill and excitement of outdoor activities, the scenery of Idaho's 
wilderness, and the creature comforts of a charming guest lodge as you 

raft whitewater, ride horses, hike, mountain bike, or play golf. 


28. Alaska’s Outer Islands and Russia June 25 — July 9 
Discover the beauty and magnificent wildlife of this area on an expeditionary 
voyage from Kamchatka to Nome. Faculty: Orrin Pilkey, James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of geology and director of the Program for the Study of Developed 
Shorelines in the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 


29. Baja: Where the Desert Meets the Sea July 8-15 
This exclusive journey is designed with no set itinerary, adding a sense of adven- 
ture to each day. Watch for whales, follow dolphins, and explore islands in the 
Sea of Cortez. Faculty: Daniel Rittschof, professor of zoology in the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 


30. Cruise the Passage of Peter the Great July 8 - 20 


Ornate domes and winding waterways highlight this historic passage between St. 


Petersburg and Moscow. Along the way you'll visit Kizhi Island, Goritsy, Yaroslavl, 
and Uglich with its ancient wooden architecture. Travel the timeless bridge 
between Europe and Asia. Faculty: Martin Miller, professor of history and Slavic 
languages and literature. 


31. Exploring Iceland July 21 - 31 

This is a land of massive glaciers, rumbling volcanoes, spouting hot springs, and 
powerful waterfalls that you will see firsthand traveling the breadth of the coun- 
try while relaxing in excellent lodgings. Faculty: James Siedow, professor of biol- 
ogy and vice provost for research. 


Visit us on the Web at: www.dukepassport.com 


MORE INFORMATION 





32. Galapagos Family Program August 17 - 26 

These islands, located 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural 
habitat for some of the world’s most unusual animals. There will be special 
children’s programming. Faculty: Robert Jackson, professor of biology and 
environmental sciences in the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences, faculty director for the Center on Global Change. 


33. The Oxford Experience September 2 - 15 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of 
learning and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English country- 
side, and visit fascinating landmarks. 


34. The Blue Voyage: 
Legendary Turkey and the Turquoise Coast 


September 16 — October 1 

Begin in Istanbul, travel south to Gallipoli, and ferry across the Dardanelles to 
Troy, then on to Ephesus. Spend fives days cruising the blue waters of the 
Turquoise Coast in your privately chartered gullet. Faculty: Peter Burian, chair of 
classical studies, professor of classical and comparative literatures, and professor 
of theater studies. 


35. Alumni College: The Legendary Rhine River 


September 26 — October 4 

Cruise the magnificent Rhine River aboard the MS Heinrich Heine. Among your 
ports of call will be Breisach, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Bonn, Germany, and 
Strasbourg, France. This cruise will be laden with history. Faculty: Bryan Gilliam, 
Frances Hill Fox Professor in Humanities in the music department. 


36. China and the Silk Road October 16 - November 2 

Your educational adventure starts in Beijing. You'll fly to Urumqu and tour Tianchi 
Lake and then on to Kashgar and Xian to see the terra cotta warriors. The trip 
concludes in Shanghai, with an optional extension available to the Huang 
Mountains. Faculty: Kimerly Rorschach, professor of art history and the Mary 
D.B.T. and James H. Semans Director of the Nasher Museum of Art. 


37. Canary Islands October 27 - November 9 

Embark on the luxurious Crysta/ Serenity in Rome for a cruise with stops in 
Barcelona, Malaga, Casablanca, Santa Cruz, Tenerife, the Canary Islands, Las 
Palmas, Funchal, Madeira, and Lisbon, Portugal. Faculty: Ronald G. Witt, 
William B. Hamilton Professor of history emeritus. 


38. Egypt, Gift of the Nile November 2 - 11 

See the Pyramids and the Sphinx, the tombs at Sakkara, and the historical sites 
around Cairo. In Upper Egypt, you'll visit the Valley of the Kings, the Tombs of the 
Nobles, and the Temple of Karnak. Faculty: Kent Rigsby, professor of history and 
professor of epigraphy and ancient history in the department of classical studies. 


39. Tanzania Family Program 

December 21, 2007 - January 2, 2008 

One third of remarkably beautiful Tanzania is protected as parks, wildlife refuges, 
and World Heritage sites — more than any other place on Earth. Designed by 
families, this program builds in a host of activities to make sure you and your 
children are learning and having a great time. Faculty: Janet Ewald, associate 
professor of history. 


PLEASE PRINT 





For detailed brochures, please mail or fax this form to: 


NAME 
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Half-Century Club 


Arlene Zekowsi A.M. '45 received a Lifetime 
\chievement Award from her undergraduate alma 
mater, Brooklyn College 


Charles G. Monnett Jr. '47 received The Chapel 
of Four Chaplains Legion of Honor Award from 

The Four Chaplains Memorial Foundation in 2006. 
| he award recOgeN1ZeS people who have made excep 


tional, exemplary, and lasting contributions to hu- 


manity and their communities without regard to race, 


religion, or creed 


ufo fe | million 


E. Arthur Palumbo °49 has donated 
In unre tricted funds to the pediatric department at 
Duke 
thropy, the T Level of the Children’s Health Center 


it Duke Children’s Hospital will be renamed the 


Medical Center. To honor Palumbo’s philan 


\rena-Palumbo Research and Education Center in 
, 


honor of him and his friend Jay Arena M.D. 32, a 
former pediatrician at Duke Hospital 


Charles A. Reap Jr. '52 has published a novel, 

Devil's Game. He is retired from his dental practice in 
Chapel Hill, and he and his wife now reside at Gallo 
way Ridge Retirement Community in Pittsboro, N.C 


Dudley Humphrey '55 is the fourth recipient of 
the Evelyn M. Coman Award for distinguished service 
in the field of construction law. He has been a partner 
with Kilpatrick Stockton since 1967 


Herbert Barth Ray 156 and his wife, Sharyn, spent a 
week in Shrevepe rt, | a. last June to help build a house 
for a family that lost its home in Hurricane Katrina 
Ray retired as a Broome County (N.Y.) Family Court 
judge in 2004 and lives in Chenango Forks, N.Y 


Frederick A. Regenold Jr. '57 is the author 

of Tanto: A Novel, published by iUniverse Inc 
Regenold, who lives in La Jolla, Calif., has written 
four novels since 2002. He prey iously worked in the 
banking and hotel industries. 


1960s 


Larilee Baty Suiter ’60 is project coordinator for 
Champlain Valley Cohousing, a multifamily housing 
and farming community dedicated to sustainable liv- 
ing in Charlotte, Vt 


O. Whitfield Broome Jr. 62 was honored by the 


Virginia Society of Certified Public Accountants 


board of directors for his “dedication to the protec- 
tion of the public interest and his positive influence 
on thousands of students and CPAs now in the 
accounting profession.” Broome is the Frank S. 
Kaulback Jr. Professor of commerce and a protessor of 
law at the University of Virginia. 


Craig Scott Miller ’67 has been recognized as one 
of the top 10 zoning and land-use lawyers in Ohio by 
Chambers USA: America’s Leading Lawyers for 
susiness. Miller is a partner and chair of the public- 
aw group at Ulmer & Berne LLP. 


Harriet Shenkman M.Ed. ’67 was awarded a 
National Endowment for the Humanities grant for 
ver work as project director of the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans Summer Seminars. The seminars 
allow 24 faculty members from colleges at the City 
Iniversity of New York to study six honorees at the 





hall of fame. Shenkman is a professor of education 
and reading and director of the Center for Teaching 
Excellence at Bronx Community College. 


Allen F. Page Ph.D. ’68 has been appointed inter- 
im vice president of academic affairs at Meredith 
College in Raleigh. Page joined the Meredith facule 
in 1973 and served as a professor of religion until his 
retirement from teaching in 2004. 


Jerrold Shenkman J.D. ’68 was appointed vice 
president and general counsel of Medical Resources 
Inc. in Bloomfield, N.J. Shenkman is also a senior 
lecturer at the School of Public Health at the New 
York Medical College in Valhalla, N.Y. 


1970s 


Paul H. Stock ’71 has been elected president of 
HopeLine Inc., the Triangle’s 24-hour crisis and sui- 


In col Tel alel- col me Me Li molmn MLOKOL010Melmitelt- 
Duke can offer you (or you and another named 
beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 
can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age Annuity 
fo) 5.7% 
Ae) 6.5% 
10) 8.0% 


Your Ages 
70/68 
76/73 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed 


Annuity 
5.8% 
6.3% 


The staff members of the 
Office of Gift Planning 
are available to consult 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

Box 90606 


with you or your advisers Durham, NC 27708-0606 


about planned giving Phone (919) 681-0464 


opportunities at Duke. Fax (919) 684-9731 


For further information, Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


please contact us: Web wwwagiltplanning.duke.edu 
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cide-prevention hotline. Stock is the executive vice 
president and counsel for the North Carolina 
Bankers Association. 


Alan Stuart Currie ’74 has been appointed chair 
of the member-benefits committee of the Connecti- 
cut Society of Certified Public Accountants for the 
2006-07 activity year. Currie is director of adminis- 
tration and finance for the Connecticut Education 
Association. 


Helga L. Leftwich 74 has been recognized in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2007. Leftwich, whose spe- 
cialty is corporate law, is with Hutchison Law Group 


PLLC in Raleigh. 


Rory Robert Olsen J.D. ’74 is the author of Good 
Will Win in the End, published by Booklocker.com 
Inc. Olsen is a probate judge in Harris County, Texas, 
and lives with his wife in Houston. 


Dana Lee Dembrow 775 has been appointed a 
judge on the Maryland State Board of Contract 
Appeals by Governor Robert L. Ehrlich Jr. 


David C. Ullman ’75 has been promoted to chief 
electrical engineer at Girard Engineering in McLean, 
Va. He is a member of the Institute of Electrical & 
Electronics Engineers and the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 


Michael K. Kuhn ’76 has been recognized as an 
outstanding lawyer by Chambers USA: America’s 
Leading Lawyers for Business. He also has been elected 
secretary/treasurer of the Houston Bar Association’s 
real-estate section. Kuhn is a partner in the business- 
transactions section of Jackson Walker LLP and 
works out of the firm’s Houston office. 


Michelle Chulick B.S.N. ’77 has been promoted 
to vice president of operations and chief operating 
officer for the Royal Oak, Mich., site of William 
Beaumont Hospital, where she has worked for 25 
years. She has two college-age children and lives in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., with her husband, Ian 
Pesses. 


Elisabeth Pearson Waugaman Ph.D. '77 was 
awarded the Santos-Dumont Medal of Merit by the 
Brazilian Air Force at the residence of the Brazilian 
Ambassador for her children’s book Follow Your 
Dreams: The Story of Alberto Santos-Dumont. 
Waugaman is donating half of her royalties to a 
Brazilian charity school in the Santos-Dumont dis- 
trict of southeastern Brazil. 


Thomas Andrew Grobicki ’78 is the vice presi- 
dent of engineering and co-founder of Avilar 
Technologies, a company specializing in Web-based 
competency management and learning solutions for 
the corporate, government, and academic sectors 
located in Columbia, Md. Grobicki has four children 
and is a lifetime member of the Maryland Parent 
Teacher’s Association. 


Steven Petrow 778 has become senior vice presi- 
dent/editorial director at Waterfront Media. Petrow 
previously served as executive editor at Time Inc. 
Interactive and is a former president of the National 
Lesbian & Gay Journalists Association. 


David Bart Roseman ’78 has joined the San 
Francisco office of Seyfarth Shaw LLP as a partner. 
He previously was a partner with Pillsbury Winthrop 
Shaw Pittman LLP. Roseman’s practice focuses on 
transactional real-estate law. 


David B. Snow Jr. M.H.A. ’78 has received the 
2006 Ernst & Young Entrepreneur of the Year award 
in the distribution-services category for the New 
Jersey region. Snow is the chair and CEO of Medco 
Health Solutions Ine. 


Robert Adam Meyer 779 is a member of the 
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David Tittle 63, recruiting for global security 


he popular television 

counterterrorism 

adventure series 24 

stretches things, ac- 
cording to Dave Tittle, an intelligence 
community insider. “It’s really unreal- 
istic,’ he says. “But it’s my favorite 
show.’ 

Tittle is well acquainted with dis- 
tinguishing the realistic from the 
fanciful in the intelligence field. He's 
worked as an intelligence analyst for 
the National Security Agency and the 
Army Security Agency. Today, he 
helps discover and recruit executive 
talent for government agencies and 
federal contractors in the high-tech 
community, with special emphasis 
on defense and intelligence. 

The post-9/11 expansion of the 
intelligence and security industry has 
kept Tittle and his colleagues at Paul- 
Tittle Search Group in suburban 
Washington busy pairing people and 
firms. Many of the needs are for 
techies, managers, and corporate 
leaders rather than swashbuckling 
Jack Bauer-type field agents. (Bauer, 
Kiefer Sutherland's terrorist-fighting 
character on 24, is becoming a twen- 
ty-first-century James Bond.) 

At Duke, Tittle majored in psy- 
chology and participated in every 
psychology experiment he could, 
even swallowing radioactive iodine 
as part of a stress test. He says he 
found the experiments fascinating, 
plus subjects got paid. 

His senior year, he took a complex 


problem-solving exam from a 
National Security Agency (NSA) cam- 
pus recruiter. Designed to predict an 
individual's ability to break codes and 
quickly analyze detailed data, the 
test appealed to Tittle’s dual academ- 
ic interests in psychology and math. 
He signed on with NSA without 
knowing much about what he'd be 
doing (the Cold War-era climate dic- 
tated tight lids), became an instruc- 
tor for new NSA hires, and moved 
from cryptanalysis to high-level ana- 
lytical studies and personnel 
research. 

Frustration with sometimes inept 
government bureaucracy prompted 
Tittle’s move to the private sector. In 
one instance, he evaluated a Defense 
Department program for treating 
classified waste paper. Someone 
decided that recycling the waste to 
make cardboard boxes could realize 
$125,000 per year for the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, the recycling 
process did not obliterate the top- 
secret information, and text from the 
recycled secret documents was clear- 
ly legible on the boxes. Better to 
work with the federal government 
than to be in it, he concluded. He co- 
founded Paul-Tittle in 1974 and cur- 
rently serves as its president. 

Patriotism has fueled much of the 
current boom in defense and intelli- 
gence hiring, Tittle says. He finds that 
people who have been hired to work 
in the Office of Homeland Security 
are willing to accept lower or 





reduced position level and compen- 
sation because they believe strongly 
in the mission. Their sacrifice res- 
onates with the JFK-era idealism that 
helped drive his own career choice. 
Even though the global landscape 
has changed dramatically since Tittle 
began his career, he says that work- 
ing in the intelligence community 
continues to offer rewards for the 
right kind of person. While the pay is 
not particularly competitive (as with 
most public-service jobs), and the 
confidential nature of much of the 
work requires utmost discretion, 
Tittle says he would tell Duke stu- 
dents considering this career path to 
keep an open mind. “The work can be 
extremely fascinating, highly chal- 
lenging, and invigorating. Among 
this community, the level of pride 
and the commitment to national and 
global service is extraordinary.” 


—Rusty Wright 
Wright ‘71 is an author, journalist, 


and lecturer who has spoken on six 
continents. 


board of directors of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards. He is the presi- 
dent of Meyer Architecture and Planning PC, repre- 
senting the New England region. 


Thomas Roswell West J.D. °79 has been 
appointed to a three-year term on the board of advis- 
ers of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. He also serves as 
vice chair of Pfeiffer University’s board of trustees 
and as chair of the administrative-law section of the 
North Carolina Bar Association. West is a lawyer 
with Poyner & Spruill LLP in Raleigh. 


1980s 





Charles Andrew Berardesco ’80 has been pro- 
moted to vice president, associate general counsel, 
chief compliance officer, and corporate secretary of 


Constellation Energy, a Fortune 200 energy company 


in Baltimore. Berardesco chairs the board of the 
Woodbourne Center, one of the nation’s oldest child- 
care agencies, and the Church Council of Foundry 
United Methodist Church and sits on the board of 
directors of the Baltimore Choral Arts Society. He 
lives in Washington with his partner, Jeffrey Thurston. 


Edward Jay Gonet ’80 is the athletics director at 
Ravenscroft School in Raleigh. Ravenscroft dedicat- 
ed its new football stadium entrance to Gonet on 
Sept. 8. Gonet was a linebacker and fullback for the 
Duke football team and has coached the Ravenscroft 
varsity football team to four North Carolina 
Independent Schools Athletic Association state 
championships. 


Stephen Metelits M.B.A. ’82 was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Society of Accountants, 
and will take office at the annual convention in June. 


Mary Ellen Minnick M.B.A. ’S3 is executive vice 
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Nick Lampros 84, spicing up a legal career 


t's not every day that you meet 


a corporate attorney who side- 

lines as a salsa purveyor, But 

Nick Lampros, a Virginia 
lawyer who co-owns Gunther's 
Gourmet, a line of marinades and 
salsas, wears the dual hats well. 

After graduating from Duke in 
1984 with a major in political sci- 
ence, Lampros received his law 
degree from Vanderbilt University. 
He started his legal career at a large 
corporate law firm in Roanoke, 
Virginia, but soon realized big-firm 
life wasn’t right for him. He quit, and 
after a brief interlude involving 
extensive overseas travel and a stint 
running a friend's restaurant, he 
started his own law practice, special- 
izing in estate planning. 

Lampros is modest, even self- 
deprecating, about his work asa 
lawyer. Asked to describe a typical 
workday at his firm, he wryly replies: 
“| make paper and shift it from one 
side of the desk to another and occa- 
sionally mail it out.’ 

Yet his voice lifts with enthusiasm 
when the subject turns to food. He 
describes cooking as a passion that 
runs deep in his blood. His grandfa- 
ther, a Greek immigrant, owned 
Nick’s Place, a diner where Lampros’ 
father and uncles worked on nights 
and weekends. When they were old 
enough, Lampros and his brother, 
Mike, followed suit. 

As it happens, Lampros’ legal 
training is what ultimately made 
Gunther's Gourmet a reality. In 1999, 
Mike, a corporate chef, came to Nick 
about a recipe for a marinade that he 
planned to enter in a national con- 
test. When Lampros read the fine 
print, he realized his brother's recipe 
would become the property of the 
sponsor. Instead of losing the rights 
to the recipe, Lampros suggested 
that they copyright, bottle, and sell 
the marinade themselves. 

Inno time, his brother was cook- 
ing up 100-gallon batches of his 
orange-balsamic vinaigrette mari- 
nade while Lampros went about 
incorporating Gunther's Gourmet 
Grocery LLC, named after Mike's dog. 
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Their early distribution method 
amounted to Mike's selling marinade 
to small local grocers from the back 
of his jeep. 

Gunther's is now in its eighth year, 
and its products can be found in 
approximately 300 stores in twenty- 
one states, including the upscale gro- 
cer Fresh Market. The line has expan- 
ded beyond Mike's original marinade 
to include a roasted-garlic and sun- 
dried-tomato vinaigrette/marinade, 
and one made with lemon and or- 
egano that is a nod to flavors preva- 
lent in Greek cuisine. 

The company also sells seven sal- 
sas, in flavors such as Lime Mango, 
Black and White Bean, and Crab, a 
bestseller that uses Chesapeake Bay 
blue-crab claw meat. The brothers 
are developing new products, too, 
such as a chocolate dessert “salsa” 
and grilling rubs. 

Gunther's prides itself on being 
health conscious, using only all-nat- 
ural ingredients that contain no 
additives or preservatives and are 
low in sodium. Their target customer 
“knows food and enjoys the overall 








food experience. More than just 
nourishment, our customers are 
interested in the textures and flavors 
of food,” says Lampros. And in honor 
of its namesake, a nine-year-old 
boxer, the company also donates a 
portion of the profits to a charity in 
Richmond that works to prevent cru- 
elty to animals. 

With business booming—sales 
are up over 50 percent from last 
year—Lampros’ days are spent jug- 
gling legal work for his clients and 
salsa deals for Gunther's. But he says 
the dual career is fulfilling. 

“Inteliectually, the legal field is 
fine,’ he explains. But his work for 
Gunther's is what allows him to feel 
as if he is “creating something, rather 
than fixing something or tearing it 
apart,’ he says. 

“| have to say it’s been a great bit 
of fun.” 

— Malina Brown 


Brown's work has appeared in The 
Washington Post, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and The News & Observer, 
among other publications. 


president and president of marketing, strategy, and 
innovation at The Coca-Cola Co. She previously 
served as president and chief operating officer of 
Coca-Cola Asia and as president of Coca-Cola Japan. 
Minnick serves on the dean’s council of the John F. 
Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University and on the board of visitors of the Fuqua 
School of Business. 


C. Howard Nye '84 has been elected president and 
chief operating officer of Martin Marietta Materials. 
He previously served as executive vice president of 
Hanson Aggregates North America. Nye is a member 
of the board of directors of the National Stone, Sand 
& Gravel Association; the American Road & 
Transportation Builders Association; and Romeo 
Guest Associates Inc. 


Donald Thomas Saunders ’85 was recently 
upgraded to captain on the Boeing 737 at Southwest 
Airlines and is based at Baltimore-Washington 
International Airport. Before working for Southwest, 
he flew T-37, T-38, C-5, and KC-10 aircraft in the 
Air Force. Saunders lives with his wife, Cyndee, and 
their two daughters in Bedford, N.H. 


David Raben ’86 has been elected to the faculty 
senate at the University of Colorado Health Sciences 
Center and serves on the educational and publica- 
tions committee of the American Society of Clinical 
Oncology. Raben is an associate professor in the 
department of radiation oncology at UCHSC. His 
research focuses on using novel biologic agents to 
fight cancer with radiation. He lives in Greenwood 
Village, Colo., with his wife, Carrie Pinkerton 
Raben ’86, and their three children. 


Scott Robert Royster ’87 has been named to the 
board of directors at Hilb Rogal & Hobbs Co. He is 
the executive vice president and chief financial offi- 
cer at Radio One Inc., a diversified urban media com- 
pany that primarily serves the African-American 
market. 


Aida M. Lebbos ’88 has been elected to the board 
of directors of Advocates for Children and Youth in 
Baltimore. Lebbos is an associate in the business 
department of Saul Ewing LLP, where she focuses her 
practice on trademark law and intellectual-property 
transactional matters. 


Allan Charles Cave ’89 has been named senior 
vice president, assistant general counsel, and employ- 
ee-relations manager at The Northern Trust Co. in 
Chicago. Before joining Northern Trust, he was a 
lawyer with Connelly Sheehan Harris. 


Shari Fleishman Esfahani ’89 has joined the 
Washington office of Fish & Richardson PC as a 
principal in its Litigation Group. Esfahani had been a 
partner at Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld LLP. 


Eric Jonathan Rothschild ’89 received a Pro 
Bono Award from the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
in recognition of his work in the landmark intelli- 
gent-design case of Kitzmiller v. Dover Area School 
District. Rothschild, a partner with Pepper Hamilton 
LLP in Philadelphia, has also been elected to the 
Philadelphia Regional Board of the Anti-Defamation 
League. 


MARRIAGES: Allison Butler Tokheim ’89 to 
Patrick Davis on March 18, 2003. Residence: 
Wheaton, III. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 

Lynn Digby Baxter ’85 and Timothy Andrew 
Baxter J.D. 88, A.M.’88 on Nov. 13, 2005. Named 
Elizabeth Hammond...Second child and first son 

to Karen Gottlieb ’89 and Jason Marshall 
Rosenfeld ’89 on May 15, 2006. Named Ethan 
Gottlieb Rosenfeld. 


1990s 


Heather Harding Howard 790 was appointed 
policy counsel to N.J. Governor Jon Corzine. She 
oversees all policy development for the governor’s 
office. Howard lives in Princeton, N.J., with her hus- 
band and son. 





Marc Lynch 790 is the author of Voices of the 
New Arab Public: Iraq, Al-Jazeera, and Middle East 
Politics, published by Columbia University Press. 
He is an associate professor of political science at 


Williams College. 


Carolyn Allen Osoinach ’90 received an M.Div. 
from Union Theological Seminary and Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education last May. 


David Leo Hackett '91 has been named chair of 
the Delaware County Board for the American Red 
Cross, Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter. Hackett 
is an associate in the litigation department of Saul 


Ewing LLP. 


Ronald James Kamis '91 has joined the Wash- 
ington office of Baker & Daniels LLP as a 

partner. He counsels life-sciences companies on 
intellectual-property matters in the biotechnology 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


April Barnhardt Whitlock ’91 has been 
appointed regional vice president and head of the 
Charlotte office of Mom Corps, a company that 
places educated men and women in project-based 
and contract positions with businesses of all sizes. 


Chad Thomas Sarchio ’92 has accepted a posi- 
tion as a senior lawyer in the international-law sec- 
tion of the Drug Enforcement Administration. He 
lives with his wife, Christina, and their two children 
in Alexandria, Va. 


Thomas Lanier Harned M.B.A. ’93 has been 
appointed to lead the annual Virginia Institute for 
Economic Development for Virginia Tech. He 
recently retired as vice president of the Martinsville- 
Henry County Economic Development Corp. and 
previously served as the director of economic devel- 
opment for the city of Martinsville, Va. 


Marc Andrew Cavan 94 has been promoted to 
partner in the intellectual-property practice at Sidley 
Austin LLP in Chicago. His practice focuses on patent 
litigation with an emphasis on medical devices and 
pharmaceuticals. 


John Paul Cleveland M.T.S. ’94 has been 
appointed director of the tutoring center at Pace 
University in New York. 


Heather E. Epes 94 has joined the faculty of Francis 
Marion University as an assistant professor of English 
and assistant director of the FMU Writing Center. 


Nicholas Arthur Fiore II 94 has completed a fel- 
lowship in hand and microsurgery at Baylor College 
of Medicine in Houston and has been hired as an 
assistant professor. 


Kimberly Faw Greene 794 runs an online chil- 
dren’s clothing boutique, Snapdragonsbaby.com. 


Steven Henry Greene 794 has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science at N.C. State 
University. 


Heidi Schulz Calhoun-Lopez 795, a judge advo- 
cate with the Ist Cavalry Division of the Army, has 
been promoted to the rank of captain. She serves in 
the operational-law department, where she is in 
charge of detention operations. Calhoun-Lopez and 
her unit are scheduled to deploy as part of the next 
Operation Iraqi Freedom rotation. 


Stephen Elias Erickson J.D. 95 is general 


counsel for Schlotzsky’s Ltd. in Austin, Texas. 


Mark Christopher Lamb 95 was elected mayor 
of Bothell, Wash., in January 2006. Lamb also serves 
on the board of directors of the Snohomish Health 
District and is a lawyer with the North Creek Law 
Firm, where his practice focuses on business, real- 
estate, and regulatory matters. 


Shavar Dakel Jeffries 96 was named an 
“Emerging Leader” by the Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation. Jeffries is an associate professor 
at Seton Hall University School of Law and the 
board president of the Newark Boys & Girls Clubs 
and TEAM Academy, a Newark, N.J., charter school. 


Torica LaSha Webb 796 was awarded a Fulbright- 
Hays Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad 
Fellowship to complete her dissertation research in 
New Zealand. A Ph.D. candidate in anthropology 
and education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Webb will conduct her research on politi- 
cal learning and the acquisition of political identities 
among Maori youth. 


Kenneth Martin O’Hara A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’00 has 
received the Presidential Early Career Award for 
Scientists and Engineers, which recognizes the most 
promising young scientists and engineers in the U.S. 
O'Hara, who received the award for his research into 
ultra-cold atomic gases, was one of 56 researchers 
nationwide to be recognized. 


Percy Lee Strickland ’97 received an M.Div. 
from Union Theological Seminary and Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education last May and was 
awarded the Thomas Cary Johnson Fellowship. 


John Howell Shadle III 98 has received a pre- 
doctoral National Research Service Award trainee- 
ship in health-services research from the Cecil G. 

Sheps Center at UNC-Chapel Hill. He is a fourth- 


Providing Scholarship Support for the Duke Student-Athlete 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net. 
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Melva Legette Simmons 930 of Annandale. ' 





on Noy. 10, 2005. She is survived by two daughters, 
including Elizabeth Simmons Lieberman ’61; 
two grandchildren, Angela Beth Dalton M.S. ’03 
and Jeffrey Andrew Lieberman B.A. ’06; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Charles Herbert Winecoff 930 of Winston- 


Salem, on Sept. 30, 2005, Survivors include two sons, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Willie Alexander Carr 31 of Charlotte, on April 
2, 2005. She is survived by three children, including 
William A. Carr M.D. ’66; six siblings; eight 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren 

Eunice Smith Darden 731 of Como, N.C., on 


May 21, 2001. 


R. Lawson Reams 73! of Kingsport, Tenn., on 
Nov. 18, 2005. Survivors include two children; three 
grandchildren, including Leslie Lawson Reams 
B.S.M.E. ’62; and three great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Hope Upjohn 731 of Moorestown, N_J., 
on Dec. 24, 2002. Survivors include two sons and 
three grandchildren. 


Leon Carey Chesley Ph.D. ’32 of Valley Stream, 5 
N.Y., on March 29, 2000. Survivors include four chil- = 
dren and a grandson. 





Thomas Dionysius Clark Ph.D. ’32 of Lexington, MINI-PROFILI 
Ky., on June 28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, ict “eae ; te 
Loretta; two children, including Thomas Bennett 
Clark LL.B. ’65; three siblings; three grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 





Dilsey Davis ’94, merging drama and public service 


Jane Leighton Richards Liston A.M. ’32 hen it was blueberry- subtitles, the show has been praised by _titioners about fighting breast and cer- 
biDavidson, N.G., on June 10, 2005. Survivors picking time, young viewers and by agencies thatservethe _ vical cancer. 
include two sons, two grandchildren, and five great- Dilsey Davis would join immigrant population. In its second “My thing is to take something 
grandchildren. the migrant workerson _ season, slated to air in mid-2007, the that has been designed to be educa- 
Walter Scott Persons Jr. 32 of Durham, on Aug. her family’s farm in Pender County, in series will tackle domestic violence, tional but also needs some entertain- 
22, 2005. Survivors include a son, Walter Scott southeastern North Carolina. One day, construction safety, and consumer ment,” she said. “We're competing with 
Persons Iill'67; a grandson; and nephews and when she was fourteen, a worker scams, largely for the benefit of the TV and movies.” 
nieces, including Nancy Walker Anderson are E are 
B.S.N.’59, M.S.N. 65; W. Banks Anderson Jr. developed heat stroke. immigrant population. When not busy with Neustro Barrio, 
HS. 62: W. Holt Anderson II 67: and Mark “It took an ambulance two hours to Davis, pictured above with actor Davis has focused on film and televi- 
Eldridge Anderson ’85. get there, and he died,’ recalls Davis. Riza Salazar, isn’t fluentin Spanish but —_sion work, both acting and directing. 
Franklin C. Turner ’32 of Portsmouth, Va., on “That's when! decided! wantedtobe —_ has been studying it since the show She worked for several years in the film 
Feb. 23, 2005. Survivors include a son, a sister, and a doctor.” started. With several ethnicities in her industry in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
a grandson. Asa pre-med at Duke, she majored —_ background, she identifies herself as and recently took classes and worked 
Lewis C. Branscomb 733 of Columbus, Ohio, on in biological anthropology andanato- — African American. She jokes that when _ in California and New York. 
Oct. 23, 2005. Survivors include two children and my while still finding the time to pur- —_ she studied Spanish last summer in She knows that any time away from 
three grandchildren. sue her favorite pastimes, singingand  Honduras,“I looked like everyone else Hollywood is time away from mentors, 
Rebecca Carroll Royall Gibbons °33 of acting. She even briefly considered for the first time.” contacts, and potential work. But at a 
aa e : 7005. She ~ alls Z = - 4 ~ , 
Seguin, Texas, on July 14, 2005. She is survived by becoming an actor. This spring, the show willreachan _fairly young age, she’s also been able to 
four children, including John Kermit Gibbons E 2 Oss : : ah mae ; 
pete seidinandehildren But acting as a profession “felt ikea © even wider audience when it will be do things in Durham she wouldn't have 
: : ae selfish choice,’ Davis recalls. Now, with distributed by VME, thenew Spanish-_—_ gotten a crack at in Los Angeles. 
Jessie Ward Roberts R.N. 933, B.S.N. 39 of : : : é a : 
= : AA rt eas : Neustro Barrio (Our Neighborhood), the —_ language service created by Thirteen/ I've produced a series. A lot of peo- 
Greensboro, on Dec. 1, 2005. Survivors include a ; ae : 
four daughters, nine grandchildren, and six ereat- telenovela mini-series Davis created, WNET, the PBS affiliate in New York. ple starting out don’t get the opportu- 
grandchildren. directs, and produces, shehasfounda —_ (Stations airing the show are listed at nity to do that,” she says. “My fantasy 
Charles Howard Evans Jr. ’34 of Findlay, Ohio way to blend her passions for helping www.nuestrobarrio.tv/.) setup Is producing and acting in some- 
on Aug. 26, 2003. people and entertaining them. Before Davis could reach this point thing | created, something that causes 
Faire Caldwell Franklin R.N. 34 of Charlotte The series, which debuted in 2006, —_—_ inher career, she had to give herself people to think, to connect.” 
on Noy. 5, 2005. Survivors include three children, was developed as educational outreach —_ permission not to become a doctor. She's also pleased with what she's 
six grandchildren, two siblings, and five great- for the Durham-based nonprofit “l really struggled with not going created with Nuestro Barrio. 
grandchildren. Community Reinvestment Association _into medicine,” says Davis, who re- “| really feel like we're impacting 
John M. Hamrick Sr. '34 of Gaffney, S.C., on of North Carolina, where Davisismedia  ceivedamastersin publichealth from _ lives,” Davis says. “Ultimately, | realized 
Rea ae ae IVOIS seme aoe Ife, ae ; fee director. It uses the soap-opera format the University of North Carolina at | can help people here in the same 
chitaren; three siblings; 12 Srandcnildren, including - <1) a ‘ ’ 

; SESS : = in read th hapel Hill. “M manner | couldh ne on one. 
ReShInSasiRigby occ ealeces eae clehildren popular among Lat 0s to sp ead the Chape i y aha' moment was anner | could have one on one | 
anda niece, Barbara H. Moorhead °59. word about such issues as fair housing, — when| did my first video in grad — Diane Daniel 

; ; home ownership, and payday lendin school.” Melding her two interests, she 
Dan H. Heidelberg °34 of Hattiesburg, Miss., on P md 9 9 i : ae =e 
April 29, 2005. and personal finance. produced Conquering the Fear,avideo —- Daniel is. a freelance writer living 


Recorded in Spanish with English designed for patients andhealth prac in Durham. 
J. Leland McKay °34 of Charlotte, on Aug. 22, P : P P 
2005. Survivors include two children; two siblings, 
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culty of Duke, 
vn, Stanford, 


including Donald M. Mackay B.D. '42; five 


rrandchildren; and three great-grandchildren 
Eugenia Gardner Norton '34 of Danville, Va., 
n Dec. 15, 


tive grandchildren 


ar 
2005. Survivors include two sons and 


Anne Strowd Peters °34, A.M. '45 of Allentown, 


Pa., on May 25, 2005 


Wiley Gordon Poole B.1). 34 of Cary, N.C., on 
March 27, 2005, Survivors include three children, a 
sister, nine grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


George Harriss Ricks ‘34 of Spartanburg, S.C 
on May 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Sarah; 
two children; and five grandchildren, including 


Richard Lee Strasburger Jr. '|0 


Francis T. Rowe °34 of Columbus, Ohio, on Aug 
17, 2005. Survivors include two children and four 
erandchildren 


Mary Sink Sherrill 34 of Winston-Salem, on 
Nov. 20, 2005. She is survived by three sons, includ- 
ing William F. Sherrill '66; a sister; five grandchil 


dren; a step-grandson; and a great-grandson 


,on Oct fe 
Annie; two chil- 


Leroy Sides °34 of Huntersville, N.C 
2005. Survivors include his wife, 
dren; a sister; and one grandson. 


Jane Carlton Anderson °35 of Charlotte, on 
May 25, 2005. Survivors include nwo daughters, 
seven grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren 


Margaret Smith Boddie °35 of Shreveport, La., on 
March 9, 2005. Survivors include three children, two 
sisters, four grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Dorothy Walton Boome °35 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on April 29, 2005. Survivors include a daughter, two 
siblings, two grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Ida B. Parker Council R.N. °35 of Memphis, Tenn., 
on May 22, 2005. Survivors include three sons, three 


erandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


George J. Ellis '35 of Jacksonville, Fla., on July 
26, 2005. He is survived by three children, including 
Sarah Grant Ellis Tourville ‘61 and Agnes 
Ellis Danciger °63; five grandchildren; and two 
ereat-grandchildren. 

Margaret Isaac Finner °35 of Arlington, Va., on 
June 9, 2005. Survivors include three children and 


four grandchildren. 


Launce J. Flemister 35, A.M. 39, Ph.D. °41 of 
St. Augustine, Fla., on Feb. 17, 2005. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mildred; a stepdaughter; and a grandson. 


John ran Garrison °35, A.M. ’40 of Rye, N-Y., 
on Feb 5. Survivors crtake his wife, Doris; nwo 
ee a sister, Eloise Garrison Clinton °36; 


and two grandsons. 


Frank H. Hedrick °35 of Albany, Ga., 


INI 
£001. 


on Dec. 10, 


Raymond T. Jenkins M.D. °35 of Hiawassee, Ga., 


on Dec. 4, 2004. 

Edward Locher Mason 335 of Arlington, Va., on 
Det. 9, 2005. Survivors include three children, a 
brother, and seven grandchildren. 

David W. Palmer of Wheeling, W.Va., on 


Nov. 12, 2005. Survivors ee his wife, Elizabeth, 


and Two sons. 





Sa D. Pimper °35 of Boca Raton, Fla., on 


VY if, ZU 


Harold W. Pruner ‘35 of Long Beach, Calif., on 
May 30, 2005 
\ter; a granddaughter; and two great-grand- 


. Survivors include his wife, Marianne; 











Thomas W. Wesson Sr. M.1. ‘35 of Tupelo, 
Miss., on Jan. 4, 2005. 


Annie L. Wilkerson °35 of Raleigh, on Sept. 15, 


] \S 
2005 


Edwin H. Blessing ‘36 of Falls Church, Va., on 
Jan. 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jeanne; 
three children; and three grandchildren. 


June Langfitt Brewster 36 of Weston, W.Va., on 
Aug. 15, 2005. Survivors include two sons, a brother, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Jane Haislip Creel '36 of Millerton, N.Y., on 
Novy. 6, 2005. Survivors include a sister, Anne E. 
Haislip ‘42 

Eugene Thomas Franklin 36 of Goldsboro, 
N.C., on Nov. 10, 2005. Survivors include four chil- 
dren and four grandchildren. 


Lloyd A. Kraushaar "36 of Ellicott City, Md., on 


April 8, 2005. 


Charles L. Lemperly °36 of Fort Pierce, Fla., on 
Aug. 10, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Bertha; 
two children; and a granddaughter. 


McMurry Smith Richey °36, B.D. 39, Ph.D. 54 
of Durham, on Oct. 22, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Erika; three sons, including Thomas S. 
Richey J.D. °75; a brother; seven grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Bae Roush °36 of Deerfield Beach, Fla., on 
Oct. 2 2003. 


Kathryn Virginia Johnson Shackford °36 of 
Oklahoma City, on July 18, 2005. She is survived by 
three children, including John S. Shackford '64 
and J. Hillard Shackford ’66; 10 grandchildren; 


and six great-grandchildren. 


F. Colton Somers III °36 of Dennisville, N_J., on 
April 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Nancy; 
two sons; a brother, Alfred J. Somers ’48; three 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Thurman R. Ward Sr. '36 of Sanford, N.C., on 
Sept. 9, 2005. Survivors include three children, 
including T. Robert Ward Jr. 62 and William 
G. Ward °79; nine grandchildren; and a great- 
erandchild. 


Earle weit Wentz Jr. 36 of Martinsville, Va., on 
March 21, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Merle 

two sons; a sister; four grandchildren; and a nephew, 
Jerry Thomas Justus B.S.M_E. 60. 


Dorothy May Wilkinson R.N. °36 of Durham, on 
March 28, 2005. She is survived by a brother and three 
nieces, including Anne Wilkinson Bassett °77 


Melvin J. Williams 36, B.D. 39, Ph.D. °41 of 
Greenville, N.C., on Nov. 1, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Frances; five children; a sister; nine grand- 
children; and 13 great-grandchildren. 

James A. Bistline °37 of Washington, on Sept. 


7) ADE 
£VU, ZUU). 


Edgar L. Clayton °37 of Springfield, Mo., on 
Oct. 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Alice; three 
children; five grandchildren; and four great-grand- 


children. 


Hilda Sally Coble °37 of Durham, on Oct. 22, 
2005. Survivors include a son; two daughters, Ann 
Coble Stallings '63, M.Ed. '66, D.Ed. 69 and 
Nancy Coble Damon 71; a brother, John L. 
Sally Jr. B.S.C_E. 54; nwo sisters, Jennie Sally 
Wade °46 and Martha Sally Ross °47; nwo sisters- 
in-law, Fern Coble Culbreth '40 and Betty 
Cunningham Sally Jr. 52; 10 grandchildren, in- 
cluding Matthew Thomas Coble "91; four great- 
erandchildren; a niece, Ruthann Sally Marenyi 


’85; and a cousin, Lee G. Veasey Jr. 54. 
Gilbert F. Cohen 737 of Atlanta, on May 28, 


2005. Survivors include his wife, Pauline; two sons; 
and three grandchildren. 


Henry Hamilton Dils Jr. 37 of Parkersburg, 
W.Va., on April 8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Bernice; three children; a brother; four grandchil- 
dren; and three step-grandchildren. 


Frances Smith Eichen 37 of Easton, Pa., on March 
15, 2005. Survivors include two children, two brothers, 
five grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Judson George 737 of Statesville, N.C., on 
Jan. 6, 2000. 


Frances Goldsmith Black Hastings B.S.N. 37 
of Greenville, S.C., on May 25, 2005. Survivors 
include four children, four siblings, eight grandchil- 
dren, four great-grandchildren, two step-grandchildren, 
and three step great-grandchildren. 


Richard F. Hintermeister 37 of Northport, 
Mich., on Oct. 15, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Nancy; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Alton Reid Hoyle Sr. 737 of Asheville, N-C., on 
Oct. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jean; two 
children; and six grandchildren. 


Roy R. Johnson Jr. 737 of Upton, Mass., on 
March 8, 2005. 


Joseph Jerone King A.M. 737 of Olympia, Wash., 
on March 24, 2005. Survivors include three daughters, 
four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Harland Francis Leathers J.D. °37 of Arlington, 
Va., on Sept. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Jean; four children, including Nancy Leathers 
Borglin '79 and Walter Dopp Leathers ’81; 


and nine grandchildren. 


Virginia Lytle Maner 737 of Austin, Texas, on 
March 3, 2005. Survivors include two children, three 
grandsons, and three great-grandchildren. 


H. Hale McCown LL.B. ’37 of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on Sept. 1, 2005. His wife, Helen Lanier 
McCown LL.B. ’37, died on Jan. 4, 2006. Survivors 
include three children; five grandchildren, including 
Andrew William McCown B.S.E. ’92; and six 
preat-grandchildren. 


Helen Lanier McCown LL.B. 37 of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on Jan. 4, 2006. Her husband, H. Hale 
McCown LL.B. ’37, died on Sept. 1, 2005. Survivors 
include three children; five grandchildren, including 
Andrew William McCown B.S.E. ’92; and six 
preat-grandchildren. 


Mildred Williams McLean 737 of New Orleans, 
on Dee. 3, 2005. 


Frank L. Messick 737 of Parksley, Va., on June 9, 
2004. 


Nancy Lee Pate 737 of Boulder, Colo., on Feb. 17, 
2003. 


Elizabeth Ellerson Richards 737 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on April 24, 2005. 


Martha Luelle Shaw 737 of Silver Springs, Fla., 
on May 6, 2005. 

Lucy R. Simson 737 of Lake Junaluska, N.C., on 
Oct. 26, 2005. Survivors include a son; a sister, 
Georgia Rauschberg Spieth 44; three grand- 


children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Lucia Walker Smith 737 of Yakima, Wash., on Oct. 
23, 2005. Survivors include three children, two sisters, 
seven grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Merrill Y. Stephens 937 of Portland, Maine, on 


Oct. 25, 2005. Survivors include a son, two grand- 
children, and a great-granddaughter. 


Frances Edwards Thompson 737 of Newport 
News, Va., on July 1, 2005. Survivors include three 
children, five grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. 


Annie Laurie Gladstone Tilley R.N. 37 of 
New Bern, N.C., on May 28, 2005. Survivors include 
two children, three grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Virginia Reeves Zachary 737 of Marion, N.C., on 

Dec. 5, 2005. Survivors include two daughters, two step- 
children, four grandchildren, four step-grandchildren, 
four great-grandchildren, and a step great-grandchild. 


Joseph H. Zambone 737 of Duxbury, Mass., on Feb. 
6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jane; a daughter; 
three grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


BRING IN A NEW 


Jane Fite Allen ’38 of Northbrook, IIl., on Oct. 1, 
2004. Survivors include four children and four grand- 
children. 


William J. Brinn 738 of Sanford, N.C., on April 22, 
2004. Survivors include his wife, Margaretta; two daugh- 
ters; five grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Robert Leighton Cox Jr. 38 of Orlando, Fla., on 
July 6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Geraldine 
Coburn Cox ’40; four children; a sister; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Wilbur Howard Duncan Ph.D. 738 of Athens, Ga., 
on March 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Marion; 
three children; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


LeRoy Eakin Jr. ’38 of Falls Church, Va., on Nov. 
9, 2005. Survivors include three children and 11 
grandchildren, including Patrick B. Eakin ’06 and 
Allan F. Eakin ’08. 
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B. Troy Ferguson Jr. '38 of Raleigh, on Dec. 31, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Edith; three chil 


dren; and five grandchildren 


Elizabeth Frazer Ganns °38 of Riverside, Calif, 


) 


on Dee, 6, 2003. Survivors include two children 


Virginia Pope Gilliam B.S.N. 38 of High Point, 
N.C., on April 11, 2005. Survivors include thre« 
children, seven grandchildren, and four great-grand 


children 


Bruce H. Greenfield '38 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Nov. 8, 


children; two siblings; and 11 grandchildren 


2005. Survivors include his wife, Adele; four 


Jessica Helen Lewis °38 of Pittsburgh, on Aug 
21, 2003. Survivors include three children, a sister, 


and nine grandchildren 


Woodrow Pershing Lipscomb 338, LL.B. °41 of 
Boydton, Va., on Aug. 4, 2005. He is survived by two 
children, including Thomas Lipscomb ’65, and 
two siblings, including James W. Lipscomb '42. 


Merle Aurelia Kirkwood McMillan °38 of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., on May 21, 2005. Survivors 
include two children, five grandchildren, and three 
ereat-grandchildren 


Einar A. Palmgren Jr. °38 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
April 10, 2005. Survivors include two children, five 
grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Henry C. Poe 738 of High Point, N.C., on March 13, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Lillian, and two sons. 


Wilbur W. Rollings 938 of Sumter, S.C., on 
Nov. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Wilhelmina. 


Harry E. Rosenthal 738 of Fort Myers, Fla., on 
Aug. 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Thelma. 


Thomas C. Sager 38 of Hagerstown, Md., on July 
19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Doris; three 
children; six grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


John P. Baldwin °39 of Sun City, Ariz., on Nov. 14, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Ruth Herrmann 
Baldwin 38; two children; and a brother. 


Ellen Nelson Bearden 739 of Little Rock, Ark., 
on July 28, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 


Robert E.L. Bearden Jr. B.D. 38. 


Maidee Brown Kerr Boyd 739 of Pensacola, Fla., 
on Oct. 19, 2005. Survivors include two children, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Ruth Gertrude Maness Elmer 739 of Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Aug. 8, 2005. Survivors include two chil- 
dren; a brother, Paul Franklin Maness °36; four 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


J. Nelson Gibson 739 of Scotia Village, N.C., on 
April 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Carolyn; 
three daughters; two sisters; five grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Chester S. Koop 39 of Frankfort, Mich., on July 
30, 2004. Survivors include a brother, Charles T. 
Koop 338 


James Milton Moler M.Ed. 39 of Charles Town, 
W.Va., on Aug. 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Katherine, and a sister. 


Henry Philip Nunn Sr. °39 of Winston-Salem, on 
Sept. 16, 2004. Survivors include four children and 
three siblings 


John C. Oakes J.D. '39 of Santa Rosa, Calif., on 
May 26, 


2005. Survivors include his wife, Louise. 


Marie Louise Pedeflous O’Malley 739 of South 
Hadley, Mass., on Feb. 26, 2005. Survivors include 
six children and a son-in-law, Arnold Michael 
Epstein M.D. ’76 
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Lewis W. Pifer B.S.M.E. "39 of Durham, on April 
12, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Millie; three 
children, including Ronald J. Pifer B.S.M.E. '66; a 
brother, Robert T.A. Pifer '43; five grandchildren; 


and two great-grandchildren. 


William H. Reisner Jr. °39 of Scottsdale, Ariz., 
on June 30, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Joan; 
four children; two granddaughters; and a great-grand- 
daughter. 


Elizabeth Shortlidge Surla °39 of Kennett Square, 
Pa., on April 9, 2005. She is survived by four children, 
including Orville Roy Surla '74 and Johanna E. 
Surla B.S.N.'77, and a granddaughter. 


Eleanor Byrd Walters A.M. °39 of Cleveland, 
Miss., on July 25, 2000. 


Jeannette B. Wright °39 of Raleigh, on Aug. |, 
2005. She is survived by five sons, including Walter 
L. Wright H.S. 84, and eight grandchildren. 


Herman Ross Arnold Jr. J.D. ’40 of St. Simons 
Island, Ga., on July 20, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Alice; six children, including Richard Mark 
Arnold °70 and H. Ross Arnold III 67, J.D. 76; a 
sister; eight grandchildren, including Lessie Arnold 
‘07; a niece, Lois Copeland Funderburk ’62; and 
a nephew, Alexander Copeland III 65, J.D. 70. 


John Duron Browning '40 of Ormond Beach, 
Fla., on Sept. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia; a daughter; a brother; two grandchildren; 
and two great-grandsons. 


Orral Lorain Burdette M.Ed. ’40 of Champaign, 
Ill., on Oct. 17, 2005. Survivors include two sons, 14 
grandchildren, and 18 great-grandchildren. 


Barbara Henry Cleaveland ’40 of Chapel Hill, 
on Aug. 5, 2005. Her husband, Frederic N. 
Cleaveland 37, A.M. ’42 died on Dec. 21, 2005. 
Survivors include three children; two siblings, 
Dorothy Henry Granberry 739 and William C. 
Henry 745; 10 grandchildren; three great-grandchil- 
dren; and a nephew, Harvey H. Stewart Jr. 
BSCE, 50) 

Gerald L. Cochran 740 of St. Michaels, Md., on 
Aug. 8, 2005. Survivors include two daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


Walter F. Cole Jr. ’40 of Tallahassee, Fla., on 
Dec. 29, 2003. 


Mary Ellen Brown Feagins A.M. 740 of Greens- 
boro, on Oct. 23, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Carroll Spurgeon Feagins °38; two sons; 
a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Mary Frances Fitzgerald A.M. 40 of Lexington, 
N.C., on March 31, 2005. 


Mary Wolf Holcomb A.M. °40 of Weatogue, 
Conn., on Oct. 29, 2005. Survivors include two sons, 
several grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


C. Hal Ingram ’40 of Colfax, N.C., on Oct. 11, 
2005. Survivors include three children; three sib- 
lings, including Eloise W. Ingram 734; and three 
grandchildren. 


Martin Evans Jones '40, M.D. ’44 of Granite Falls, 
N.C., on Novy. 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; four children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Edward David Levy A.M. ’40, M.D. °43 of 
Media, Pa., on April 14, 2005. Survivors include four 
children, two siblings, eight grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Lois Cooley Maples ’40 of Fairfield, Calif., on 
Aug. 2, 2004. Survivors include her husband, Francis 
Kirby Maples ’40; four sons, including Kenneth 
R. Maples ’76; numerous grandchildren; and two 


cousins, including Joseph Nidermaier ’52. 


Herman Berg Nelson ‘40, M.Ed. 52 of Durham, 
on April 1, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Mary 
Elizabeth; two daughters, Kit Nelson Lecky ’74, 
M.A.T.’75 and Karen N. Fisher 78; and three 
granddaughters. 


James R. Orton '40 of Lewes, Del., on June 17, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; five chil- 
dren; and nine grandchildren. 


Minnie McCorkle Rankin ’40 on April 18, 2005. 
Survivors include three sisters, Ellen Rankin °43, 
Betsy Rankin McClure '45, and Ann Rankin 
Meacham 749, a brother, Richard Brandon 
Rankin Jr. M.D. '53; and 16 nieces and nephews, 
including Martha Rankin Schweppe ’78. 


Mildred Isabell Clegg Rhea A.M. 40 of 
Madison, Miss., on Nov. 17, 2005. Survivors include 
a daughter and two grandchildren. 


Benjamin F. Roach ’40, M.D. ’43 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Sept. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Linda; four children, including Thompson M. 
Roach II ’70; two sisters; eight grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; and a niece, Mary Ellen 
Pendergast B.S.N. ’69. 


Francis A. Shoaf ’40 of Attica, Ind., on Oct. 16, 
2005. Survivors include two children and a sister. 


Henry F. Teichmann Jr. 40 of New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., on Sept. 18, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Sylvia; four children; three stepchildren; 
two siblings; 13 grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Charles A. Watson 40 of Lexington, Ky., on May 
30, 2005. Survivors include a son, two grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald E. Woollard °40 of Des Plaines, Ill., on 
July 10, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Doris; three 
children; and two siblings. 


Donald F. Anderson ’41 of Conyers, Ga., on 
Aug. 22, 2005. Survivors include four daughters, a 
brother, and three granddaughters. 


Robert W. Brownell ’41 of Kensington, Md., on 
Oct. 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Elise 
Curry Brownell ’41; three children, including 
Tempe Brownell Steen ‘65; three granddaughters; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Aute L. Carr J.D. ’41 of Sun City, Ariz., on March 
30, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Shirley; two 
children; and five grandchildren. 


Paul Civin A.M. ’41, Ph.D. ’42 of Portland, Ore., 
on April 22, 2005. Survivors include two children, 
five grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Jere C. Cox ’41 of Holdrege, Neb., on Aug. 6, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Sydney; five chil- 
dren; and 11 grandchildren. 


Sidney Randolph Crumpton M Div. ’41 of 
Charleston, S.C., on July 14, 2005. Survivors include 
a daughter, two grandchildren, and three great-grand- 
children. 


Samuel Reese Edwards M.Ed. ’41 of Raleigh, 
on April 21, 2005. Survivors include a son, two sis- 
ters, and a granddaughter. 


Louis G. Hawkins °41 of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
March 16, 2000. 

Jane Hunt Houston °41 of Cheyenne, Wyo., on 
Feb. 8, 2005. Survivors include two siblings. 

Barney L. Jones '41, Ph.D. 58 of Bridgehampton, 
N.Y., on April 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Florence; five children, including Roy B. Jones ’67, 


M.D. ’75, Stella Jones Herpel ’72, and Chris- 
topher A. Jones '83; and a cousin, Joseph M. 
Daniel Sr. ’49. 


Elizabeth Boomhour Kerr Ph.D. ’41 of 
Greenbelt, Md., on Dec. 16, 2005. Survivors include 
three children and three grandchildren. 


George Washington Lyles Jr. ’41 of High Point, 
N.C., on March 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Nancy Lineberger Lyles '42; three children; nine 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Katharine Rea A.M. ’41 of Gulfport, Miss., on 
March 13, 2005. Survivors include two brothers. 


Virginia Kennedy Risse 741 of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., on Sept. 6, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Joseph; two sons; two grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Daniel Woodrow Rohrbaugh A.M. 741 of 
Sunbury, Pa., on Jan. 14, 2005. 


Thomas Hall Wetmore A.M. ’41 of Salisbury, 

N.C., on Dec. 21, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Rosamond; two sons; three siblings; and two grand- 
daughters. 


Arthur Asch 742 of Short Hills, N.J., on Sept. 21, 
2005. Survivors include two children, a brother, and 
two grandchildren. 


Roland Joseph Black M.Ed. '42 of Bridgewater, 
N.J., on Aug. 2, 2005. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a sister, six grandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children. 


Joseph Penn Breedlove Jr. ’42 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on April 4, 2005. Survivors include a 
daughter, Ruthanne Breedlove Stabler ’75; 
three grandchildren, including Gregory C. Stabler 
07; and a niece, Caroline Reid Sorell ’68. 


Miriam Kamerer Bullard 742 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on July 3, 2005. 


A. Vernon Carnahan LL.B. ’42 of New York, on 
Aug. 17, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
four children, including Denise Carnahan 
Macklin B.S.N. ’68; a stepson; two siblings; eight 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Carrel M. Caudill 42, M.D. 45 of Longboat Key, 
Fla., on Jan. 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne Campbell Caudill 43; four children, 
Janet Caudill Cooksey ’70, Lucy Caudill 
Tucker ’71, Franklin T. Caudill J.D. 75, and 
James W. Caudill 76; seven grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


James F. Dolson 742 of Tallahassee, Fla., on Oct. 
24, 2004. Survivors include four children and three 
grandchildren. 


Evelyn Bandy Doyle 742 of Durham, on Oct. 21, 
2005. Survivors include four children, five grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joseph Crawford Henderson Jr. ’42 of Tampa, 
Fla., on Jan. 4, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne; four children; three stepchildren; and numerous 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Powell Latimer ’42 of High Point, 
N.C., on July 18, 2005. She is survived by four chil- 
dren, including Eleanor Sue Latimer ’65 and 
Joy Latimer Taylor ’73; three grandchildren; and 
four great-grandchildren. 

Betty Ruth Lynt ’42 of Alexandria, Va., on March 
19, 2005. Survivors include three children, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 

Mary R. McClure °42 of Charlottesville, Va., on 
Oct. 13, 2005. Survivors include three daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


Offering You The World Of An MBA 
Education, Every Other Weekend. 


Recognized Worldwide: 


e Ranked No. 4 U.S.News & World Report, No. 9 Financial Times 
e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, 
teach in all of Duke’s MBA programs 


THE DUKE MBA—WEEKEND EXECUTIVE 


Earn a top-ranked MBA from one of the world’s most prestigious 
universities without career interruption. Prepare business 
managers and executives for a rapidly changing, globally 
competitive business environment. Meet alternate weekends on 
our North Carolina campus. 
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your level of experience and lifestyle: 


Global Executive © Weekend Executive e Cross Continent 
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Julian P. Moorman Jr. M.Div. 42 of Raleigh, on 
Nov 


tive grandchildren 


22, 2005. Survivors include four children and 
Frances Bivins Smith Rector ‘42 of Kensington, 
Md., on July 13, 2005. She is survived by four chil 
dren, including Brooke Randolph Rector B.S.[ 
‘83; 10 grandchildren; 


Doris M. Robins °42 of Fallbrook, Calif, 


29 


grandsons 


on April 


ind two eTeal 


x Wc 
» eV) 


Edward A. Sargent ‘42 of Jupiter, Fla., on June 18, 
Terry; five children; 
erandchild 


2005. Survivors include his wife, 


numerous grandchildren; and a great 


Richard Dean Snipes Sr. \1.1). ‘42 of Fayerte- 
ville, N.C ) 


, on Oct. 13, 2005. Survivors include nwo 
children and four grandchildren. 


Thelma Jean Swanson BLN. ’42 of Fairfield, Ala., 
on Oct. 7, 2005. Survivors include two children, four 
erandchildren, 


and two great-grandchildren. 


Paul C. Thompson °42, M.D. '45 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on Sept. 3, 20 
dren, a sister, and 12 grandchildren. 


Joe Pitts Vick ‘42, LL.B. 48 of Danville, Ky., on 
Aug. rf: 2005. 


John G. Wells Sr. °42 of Marietta, Ga., 


sAND 
2UVUe. 


05. Survivors include five chil- 


on April 7 


Thelma Sites Williamson A.M. °42 of Fort 
Belvoir, Va., on Nov. 28, 2005. Survivors include 
three sons and six grandchildren. 


Frances Cooper Beasley 43 of Chardon, Ohio. 
John D. Beeghly *43 of Youngstown, Ohio, on 


Nov. 4, his wife, Joanne; six 
children; and nine grandchildren. 


2005. Survivors include 


Margaret Norton Brennan 43 of North Palm 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 24, 2002. 


John Sinclair Campbell M.D. °43 of Bay City, 
Mich., on Feb. 22, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha; three children, including Elizabeth 

Campbell Martin B.S.N. 77; a brother; and four 


erandchildren. 


John Maxwell Cline 43, B.D. ’46 of Raleigh, on 
March 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Alice; a 
son, John Maxwell Cline Jr. °79: a daughter, 
Linda Cline Steadman 777; nwo sisters, including 
Evelyn Cline Roach °44: and five grandchildren. 
William Richey Hogg °43 of Dallas, on Jan. 29, 
2005 5. Survivors include his wife, Wilma; three 
randchildren. 
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James T. Howe B.S.M_E. °43 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on May 22, 2005. Survivors eee two sons, a step- 


} 
son, and a bro ther. 


Ervin Vv. Kohler 43 of Rar 






sAAC 


acho Mirage, Calif., on 
, 2005. Survivors in 


.clude his wife, ee two 







J hter; SIX erandchildre n; and nine 


3 of New Hartford, N_Y., 


include a son and five 






— oe Hartman McConnell A.M. *43 
F 005. Survivors include 
hildren, and a 









ey 1 
Fredericksburg, 


ivors include his wife, 





Holmes B. Springs Jr. '43 of Myrtle Beach, S.C., on 
Aug. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Shirley; 
five children; four siblings; and 10 grandchildren. 


Thomas Carter Van Arsdall M.1. ‘43 of Harrods- 
burg, Ky., on May 8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Marcille; three children; and two grandchildren. 


Nathan P. Xanthos °43 of Wilmington, N.C., on 


Sept. 30, 2005. 

John 2 Angier Wl 44 of St. Augustine, Fla., on 
March 24, 2005. Survivors include three children, 
two es ‘rs, nine grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert Lee Bame B.D. '44 of Pikeville, N-C., on 
Aug. 28, 200 
two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 
Richard C. Bishop °44, M.D. °46 of Fullerton, 
Calif., on July 6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Renie; two children; two stepchildren; two sisters; 
and four grandchildren. 


5. Survivors include his wife, Helen; 


Harry T. Broome '44 of Norfolk, Va., on May 19, 
2005. Survivors include two children, a brother, and 
five grandchildren. 


Nell Rees Dabbs °44 of Sumter, S.C., on May 6, 
2005. Survivors include her husband, Eugene; four 
sons; two sisters; and six grandchildren. 


Ella Mae Smith Dalton °44 of Winston-Salem, on 
April 23, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Craig 
G. Dalton °44, J.D. '45; nwo sons; and a granddaughter. 


Camden A. Davis °44 of Bradenton, Fla., on Nov. 
24, 2005. Survivors include two children and three 
erandchildren. 


Mary Rhodes Gamble °44 of Lincolnton, N.C., 
on Dec. 1 905. Survivors include three children 
and two grandchildren. 


Carolyn Price Haines °44 of Los Angeles, on 
Feb. 22, 2005. Survivors include a daughter. 


William E. Haines °44, J.D. 48 of Los Angeles 


on Feb. 1, 2005. Survivors include a daughter. 


James ewe Hansen M.D. °44 of McAllen, 
Texas, on Oct. 5, 2005. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a brother, aad grandchildren. 


Mary Anne Hoffman °44 of Morgantown, W.Va., 
on Jan. 27, 2005. Survivors include three children 
and seven grandchildren. 


Camden A. Jarvis Jr. 44 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
Nov. 24, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
three grandchildren. 


Caroline Moore Jones Kinney 44 of Birming- 
ham, Ala., on July 21, 2005. Survivors include her 
husband, Irvin; three children; and two grandchildren. 


John Guy Maines Jr. °44 of North Creek, N.Y., 
on April 8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Phyllis 
Gordon Maines °43; six children; a brother; and 
several grandchildren. 


Richard D. anche °44 of San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
on Aug. 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Ginger; 
two sons; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


William Harold Payne °44 of Raleigh, on July 21, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Rebekah; three children; 


three siblings; a grandchild; and a step-grandchild. 
Raymond Crawford Ramage \\_D. ’44 of 


Greenville, S.C., on Aug. 10, 2005. Survivors include 
his wite, Marguerite Getaz Taylor Ramage 
45; three children; and five grandchildren, including 
James Ramage Wyche J.D. 03. 


Bruce Reed M.Ed. °44 of Elkview, W.Va. 


27) 


, on Feb. 


2 


29, 2UUVU. 


John Riebel A.M. '44, P.T. Cert. '44 of Chapel 
Hill, on Sept. 8, 2005. 


David W. Robbins ‘44 of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on Feb. 14, 2005. Survivors include two daughters, 
two brothers, and six grandchildren. 


Margaret R. Spencer '44 of Metairie, La., on 
May 11, 2005. She is survived by two sons, including 
David B. Spencer ‘70; a sister; and two grand- 
daughters. 


Margaret E. Underhill '44 of Danville, IIL, on 
March 1, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Frederick H. Underhill Sr.; two children, including 
Frederick H. Underhill Jr. '69; and three grand- 


children. 


Margaret Bacon Beel '45 of Palm Harbor, Fla., 
on Aug. 1, 2005. Survivors include four children; a 
brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Norman H. Bertels Jr. '45 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on Nov. 26, 2005. Survivors include three children, 
his stepmother, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


George A. Bishopric '45, M.D. '49 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on March 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Nancy; three children, including Nanette Hahr 
Bishopric ‘73, M.D. ’79 and George A. 
Bishopric eT 77; a brother; four grandchildren; 
and a nephew, Mark W. Bishopric ‘77. 


Ward H. Broadfield Jr. B.S.M_E. °45 of 
Fredericksburg, Va., on Oct. 20, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Betty; three daughters; two sisters; 
and four grandchildren. 


Robert M. Burts Sr. A.M. °45 of Jefferson City, 
Tenn., on Dec. 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Frieda; two children; and a sister. 


Edith Stapf Dillon '45 of Lexington, Ky., on 
Oct. 9, 2005. She is survived by eight children, 
including Kathryn Dillon High °74; a sister- 
in-law, Catherine Dillon Gross ’44; a brother 
in-law, Robert A. Gross °43; 14 grandchildren; 


and four great-grandchildren. 


Will D. Everhard Jr. 45 of New Cumberland, Pa., 
on Dec. 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Peggy; 
three children; two siblings; and two grandchildren. 
Lillian Millner Fletcher ’45 of Boca Raton, Fla., 
on March 21, 2005. Survivors include two children; a 
sister, Anne Millner Sager °49; a brother-in-law, 
Samuel Ott Sager 49, M.D. 53; a niece, Nanette 
Hahr Bishopric ‘73, M.D. ’79; anda nephew, 
George A. Bishopric Jr. ‘77. 


Cyril Curtis Gunst Jr. ’45 of Charlotte, on March 
18, 2005. Survivors include two children, a brother, 
and five grandchildren. 


Barbara S. Hays °45 of DeLand, Fla., on Oct. 25, 
2004. 

William H. Hopkins Jr. ’45 of Cambridge, Md., on 
Dec. 2, 2005. Survivors include eight children, a sis- 
ter, eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Herbert E. Horwitz °45 of San Mateo, Calif., on 
May 29, 2001. Survivors include his wife. 
Benjamin Herriot Houston III 45 of Goldsboro, 
N.C., on Sept. 27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Betty; three daughters; and a brother. 


John Leonard Imhoff B.S.M_E. ’45 of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., on March 16, 2005. His wife, Lois 
Johnson Imhoff °47, died on May 21, 2005. 
Survivors include three children and five grandsons. 
Frank M. Irelan °45 of Dayton, Ohio, on Nov. 16, 

005. Survivors include his wife, Jennie; three chil- 
dren; a brother; nine grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Edgar W. Johnson PT. Cert. ’45 of Winston- 
Salem, on Sept. 11, 2003. 


Guynell M. Jones ’45 of White Stone, S.C., on 
June 21, 2001. 


Robert F. Murray ’45, J.D. ’47 of Arlington 
Heights, IIl., on Jan. 3, 2005. Survivors include his 
wite, Nita, anal two bel dren. 


Jean Coe Parthum ’45 of Peoria, Ill., on Feb. 21, 
2003. She is survived by three sons, including 
Lawrence C. Parthum ’69. 


Ralph J. Rodgers Jr. ’45 of Stuart, Fla., on March 
14, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Marilyn; three 
children; six grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Edwin S. Stockslager Jr. B.S.M.E. ’45 of Pulaski, 
Tenn., on April 13, 2005. 


Alfred R. Stowe ’45 of Lake Wylie, N.C., on Oct. 
16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jeanne; two 
daughters, including Anna Stowe Osborne ’82; a 
son-in-law, Grant Beecher Osborne '81, J.D. 
’85; three siblings; and four grandchildren. 


Ethelyn Upshaw Stults ’45 of Savannah, Ga., 
on May 12, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Thomas, and a son. 


John W. Sutherland 745 of Roanoke, Va., on 
Sept. 7, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
two grandchildren. 

J. Robert Teabeaut II 45, M.D. ’47 of Augusta, 
Ga., on April 5, 2005. 

Wilda Elizabeth Van Dusen "45 of Storrs Mans- 
field, Conn., on March 14, 2005. 

Ulysses Grant Bailey ’46 of Roanoke, Va., on 


March 25, 2005. Survivors include two children; a 
son-in-law, Howard M. Armfield 64; eight sib- 
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lings; four grandchildren, including Katherine 
Armfield Fannon ’88; and a great-grandchild. 


Althea Frances Hill Beck 46 of Columbia, Conn., 
on Sept. 20, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Henry; four children, including Henry Manville 


Beck Jr. 73 and Randolph E. Beck ’79; a broth- 


er; and four grandchildren. 


Betty Ann Taylor Behrens 746 of Redington 
Beach, Fla., on May 5, 2005. Survivors include four 
children and eight grandchildren. 


Richard Titsworth Binford M.D. 46 of Hagers- 
town, Md., on March 10, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Christine; four children; four grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Henry G. Brockman E 746 of Greensboro, on 
Novy. 27, 2005. Survivors include a daughter, two 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Jane W. Duncan 746 of Napa, Calif., on Aug. 4, 
2005. Survivors include her husband, Glen; three 
sons; two brothers; and five grandchildren. 


George J. Hersman II ’46 of Denton, Texas, on 


July 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Mary; three 


children; and six grandchildren. 


Anna Scott Hook ’46, M.R.E. ’47 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Sept. 15, 2005. She is survived by three 
children, including Mary Hook Berry ’74 and 
Samuel Scott Hook M.Div. ’77; a sister, K. Lee 
Scott Wright ’48; and three grandchildren. 


Richard R. Hutt B.S.E.E. ’46 of Columbia, Mo., on 
June 1, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Louise; two 
children; a grandchild; and two great-grandchildren. 


Tommye Stanton Ireland ’46 of Greenwich, 
Conn., on July 5, 2005. 


Thomas F. Kelley Jr. M.D. ’46 of Norwood, N.C., 
on Dec. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Annie 
Smith Kelley R.N. ’46, B.S.N. ’46; six children; 


and seven grandchildren. 


Frederick C. Kulow 746 of New London, N.H., 
on Dec. 2, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Muriel; 
five children, including Frederick Charles 
Kulow Jr. ’73; and 12 grandchildren. 


Paul J. Morgan Sr. ’46 of Greensboro, on Novy. 5, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Kathleen; three 
children; four siblings; six grandchildren; and three 
ereat-grandchildren. 


James Warren Rogers M.D. ’46 of Macon, Ga., on 
Dec. 30, 2003. Survivors include a son and a grandson. 


Evan W. Schear M.D. ’46 of Kalispell, Mont., 

on March 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Ann; 
a daughter; four grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
daughters. 


Louise Wortham Sharp B.S.N. 46 of Reidsville, 
N.C., on Feb. 14, 2005. Survivors include her brother, 
James Vance Sharp °45. 


Alfred J. Sherman ’46, M.D. 48 of Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Sept. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Marjorie; three children; and six grandchildren. 


James Charles Stamm ’46 of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., on June 13, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Grace; three children; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Patricia Marie Ward Walter ’46 of Ka’anapali, 
Maui, on Oct. 29, 2005. Survivors include her partner, 
Duane Cranmer; four children, including Robert 
William Walter J.D. ’81; a brother; and eight 
grandchildren. 


The Encyclopedia of Duke Basketball 


JOHN ROTH 


The Encyclopedia of Duke Basketball is the ultimate reference source 


for true-blue fans, with profiles of great games, classic finishes (both 


wins and losses), and compelling personalities, including players, 


coaches, and opponents. While it is filled with a wealth of statistical 


information, the Encyclopedia goes well beyond the numerical record 


to deliver insights on people and performances and anecdotes that 


will surprise even the most seasoned Duke supporter. 


456 pages, 130 b&w photographs, hardcover $34.95 


available at online retailers and fine bookstores 


toll-free 1-888-651-0122 


www.dukeupress.edu 
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Frank Fordham Ward '46 of Deerfield Beach, Fla., 
on May 1, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; 


three children; a brother; and six grandchildren 


John R. Warner ‘46, M.F. ‘49, D.I 
S.C., on March 31, 2005, Survivors include his two 


daughters and two grandsons 


Henry Frederick Witzel Jr. ‘46 of Lakewood, 
N.J., on May 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Joane; four ¢ hildren; a brother; eight erandc¢ hildre n; 
three great-grandchildren; and a niece, Joan 
Schweickart Rice }.S.N.'70 


William G. Womack Sr. '46 of Richmond, Va., 
on Feb. 21, 2005. Survivors include three children, 


two siblings, and six grandchildren. 


James R. Alexander '47 of Tylertown, Miss., on 
July 1, 2004. Survivors include his wife and a daughter. 


Mary Jean Branson RN. '47 of North Augusta, 
S.C., on Oct. 10, 2004. Survivors include seven chil 
dren, a brother, 11 grandchildren, and eight great 
erandchildren. 


Martha Coile Copeland °47 of Blacksburg, Va., 
on Dee. 8, 2004. Survivors include a daughter and 
two granddaughters 


William M. Decker °47 of Savannah, Ga., on June 
5, 2003. Survivors include a son, Douglas Lewis 
Decker ’80; a daughter; and seven grandchildren. 


William H. Denton B.S.M.E. ’47 of Ocala, Fla., 
on Dee. 5, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jean; two 
children; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Weldon Sutherland Fanjoy °47 of Hickory, N.C., 
on July 12, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Julia; 
three daughters; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Stacy L. Groscup B.D. 47 of Morgantown, 
W.Va., on Sept. 20, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Marguerite; two children; four siblings; and four 
grandchildren. 


Lois Johnson Imhoff 47 of Fayetteville, Ark., 
on May 21, 2005. Her husband, John Leonard 
Imhoff B.S.M.E. ’45 died on March 16, 2005. 
Survivors include three children and five grandsons. 


Lester P. Jackson Jr. ’47 of Nashville, N.C., on 
July 23, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Henrietta, 
and a daughter. 


William J. Kerr I ?47 of Durham, on March 14, 


2005. Survivors include his wife, Gloria, and a daughter. 


James R. Leslie ’47 of Greenup, Ky., on May 5, 
2003. Survivors include his wife, Doris. 


Clyde Vernon McKee Jr. LL.M. 47 of Orange, 
Texas, on Sept. 14, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary Louise; three children; two siblings; seven 
erandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Doris H. Meriwether °47 of Lafayette, La., on 
Sept. 9, 2005. Survivors include three children; two 
siblings, including Mary Mincey Markey Kohler 
‘50; five grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 
Norman M. Miller ’47 of Silver Spring, Md., on 
Novy. 25, 2005. Survivors include a niece, Lorre 
Hammerman Goldberg ’83. 

Richard E. Miller *47 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
Dec. 9, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Jennie; 
three children; and six grandchildren. 

Charles H. Rawls H.S. °47 of Suffolk, Va., on 
April 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Betty 
Batten Rawls R.N. 47; four children; and nine 


grandchildren. 


Thomas J. Scahill Jr. 47 of Raytown, Mo., on 
Feb. 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Edna. 
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53 of Clemson, 


Henry Martin Searcy 47 of Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla., 
on March 21, 2005, Survivors include five children. 


Albert J. Sutton '47 of North Versailles, Pa., on 
Sept. 17, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
three children; two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


William Cranford Bennett B.S.E.E. '48 of 
Marietta, Ga., on Aug. 14, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Betty; four daughters; and a sister, Anne 
Bennett Dodd R.N. 44, B.S.N. '44. 


John M. Frey °48 of Dallas, on June 26, 2005. 
Survivors include two children, three siblings, and 
two grandchildren 


Forrest Chalmers Hall J.[. 48 of Graham, N.C., 
on March 23, 2003. 


Frederick W. Harwood '48 of Wilbraham, Mass., 
on May 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Joyce; two 
children; two grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Johnsie Patterson McFadden B.S.N. ’48 of 
Chapel Hill, on Oct. 22, 2006. Survivors include two 
stepchildren and two grandchildren. 


Constance Lummus Mace 748 of Barnstable, 
Mass., on Nov. 20, 2005. 


Elliott Moore ’48, J.D. 50 of Oriental, N.C., on 
Oct. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Suzanne 
Stocking; three sons; and six grandchildren. 


William B. Newell B.S.C.E. 48 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Eleanor 
Mims Newell ’48; four children; two siblings, in- 
cluding Bruce Newell 49; and two grandchildren. 


Winston H. Palmer °48 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
Aug. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Nettie 
Pratt, and five stepchildren. 


Laurence M. Phelps Jr. ’48 of Boca Raton, Fla., 
on Jan. 17, 2005. 


Sallie Newman Reynolds R.N. ’48, B.S.N.’48 
of Clinton, N.C., on Oct. 28, 2003. Survivors include 
her husband, James. 


Leonard E. Rosen M.D. ’48 of Hollywood, Fla., 
on Feb. 18, 2004. 


Glen Murray Sanford °48 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
Sept. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jane; three 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


W. Paul Skelton Jr. ’48 of Spartanburg, S.C., 
on Oct. 25, 2005. Survivors include four children, 
two siblings, nine grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Henry Harvey Smith °48 of Raleigh, on April 22, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy Adams 
Smith R.N. ’48; two daughters; and a grandson. 


Mary R. Morse Smith 748 of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, on May 10, 2005. Survivors include a daughter. 


Irving F. Trawick ’48 of Kingsport, Tenn., on Oct. 
8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jackie; three chil- 
dren; a sister; three grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Harry Bernard Tumen LL.B. ’48 of Long Branch, 
N.J., on Feb. 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Florence; two children, including Jon J. Tumen 
M.D. ’80; and four grandchildren, including Scott 
Matthew Kushner G ’10. 


Mary Ruth Austin °49 of Hartsville, S.C., on May 
7, 2005. Survivors include four children and three 
grandchildren. 

James L. Brewer ’49 of Siler City, N.C., on Dec. 20, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Shirley; two children; 


eight grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Jean Brown Bugg "49 of Venice, Fla., on Oct. 15, 


2005. Survivors include her husband, Richard A. 
Bugg Jr. B.S.E.E. '49. 


Robert Shields Clark B.S.C_E. '49 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on Jan. 25, 2001. Survivors include his wife, 


lla Wertenberger Clark 48. 


Sarah Dodson Gay '49 of South Bristol, Maine, on 
Aug. 17, 2005, Survivors include three daughters, two 
siblings, seven grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Robert Stansill Gibson '49, M.Div. 53 of 
Charlotte, on April 30, 2005. Survivors include two 
sons, three siblings, and four grandchildren. 


Francis Kilpatrick Gill 49 of Dublin, Ohio, on 
Aug. 17, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
three grandchildren. 


Ashlyn Crum Gray °49 of Orangeburg, S.C., on 
Feb. 18, 2005. Survivors include four children, a 
brother, and six grandchildren. 


Frederick L. Hardison B.S.C_E. ’49 of Williams- 
ton, N.C., on May 5, 2002. 


Carl E. Helm Jr. ’49 of Redmond, Wash., on 
Aug. 24, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Jocelyn 
Bird Helm ’50; four children; a sister; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Edward E. Jones '49, M.E 50 of Pensacola, Fla., 
on March 23, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Billie. 


J. Robert Jones '49 of Fairfax City, Va., on 
Oct. 5, 2004. 


Walter L. Koenig M.E ’49 of Moultonboro, N.H., 
on Oct. 18, 2005. Survivors include three children 
and seven grandchildren. 


Nancy Mall Levy '49 of Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 
20, 2003. Survivors include her husband, Stuart; 
three sons; two stepdaughters; two grandchildren; 
and a step-grandson. 


Luby R. Lynch Jr. ’49 of Sandy Springs, Ga., on 
Novy. 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Trudy, and 
a son. 


Martha Penn McCrary 49, A.M. ’51 of Raleigh, 
on May 14, 2005. 


Fred G. Moehlenkamp Jr. ’49 of Trenton, 
Mich., on March 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; a son; and a grandson. 


Alfred M. Oppenheim "49, J.D. ’51 of Novato, 
Calif., on July 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Patricia; two daughters, including Kathryn Jean 
Oppenheim B.S.N. ’78; and a sister. 


Nancy Griffin Person °49 of Greensboro, on 
June 25, 2005. Survivors include two sons and five 
grandchildren. 


Robert R. Simon B.S.M.E. ’49 of Dataw Island, 
S.C., on July 14, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara Cruthers Simon °50; four children, 
including Robert Crossley Simon ’84; a sister; 
and eight grandchildren. 


Brice James Willeford Jr. 49, LL.B. ’52 of 
Kannapolis, N.C., on April 23, 2005. Survivors 
include two children and four grandchildren. 


Jodie D. Woolard Jr. ’49 of Pine Knoll Shores, 
N.C., on Dec. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Julia; two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Eliza White Martin Davis 50 of Clinton, S.C., 
on May 23, 2005. Survivors include four children, 
eight grandsons, and a granddaughter. 


John D. Davis II B.D. 50 of Black Mountain, 
N.C., on Aug. 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Bettye Louise Crouch; four children; a brother; four 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Robert Brandon Davis Jr. '50 of Newark, Del., 
on June 12, 2005. Survivors include two children; 
two brothers, including Richard A. Davis ’55; and 
four grandchildren. 


Robert A. Duncan 50 of Decatur, Ga., on 
Jan. 4, 2004. 


Don R. Elliott A.M. ’50 of Pompano Beach, Fla., 
on March 18, 2005. 


George Hermann Fischer III LL.M. ’50 of 
Columbia, S.C., on April 13, 2002. 


Jack Edward Fruth 750 of Charleston, W.Va., on 
July 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Frances; 
five children; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Robert Bruce Gibson 750 of Blowing Rock, 
N.C., on Nov. 29, 2004. Survivors include a son, 
Thomas Coulter Gibson ’80; a brother, James 
Ed Gibson Jr. 50; and a nephew, James Martin 
Johnston B.S.E. ’80. 


J. Leonard Goldner H.S. ’50 of Durham, on Dec. 
20, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Eunice; two 
sons, including Richard D. Goldner ’70, M.D. 
74; and three grandchildren. 


William H. Hammer ’50 of Lakeland, Fla., on 
Sept. 17, 2005. His wife, Carolyn Cowsert 

Hammer ’51, died on Sept. 7, 2005. Survivors 
include three daughters and two grandchildren. 


Virginia Haynes Hipps ’50 of Colfax, N.C., on 
Dec. 7, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
seven grandchildren. 


George C. Holzinger 50 of Madison, Conn., on 
June 26, 2005. 


Harry Penrose Irwin Jr. M.Ed. ’50, D.Ed. '56 of 
Greenwood, S.C., on Feb. 22, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Evelyn Simpson Irwin ’51; a 
son; and three grandchildren. 


Alice Black Kulpan R.N. ’50, B.S.N. 50 of Eustis, 
Fla., on Sept. 6, 2005. She is survived by five daugh- 
ters; three siblings, including Winifred Black 
Lawson PT. Cert. 47; nine grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Theodore C. Loser Jr. B.S.E.E. 50 of Lancaster, 
Pa., on June 20, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Hazel; two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Fred Charles Pace LL.B. ’50 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Dec. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Peggy; two children; a granddaughter; and two great- 
granddaughters. 


Hubert W. Pickett Jr. 50 of Durham, on Aug. 8, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Flora; three children; 
and five grandchildren. 


Fred P. Register B.D. ’50 of Los Angeles, on Aug. 
22, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; five 
children, including Fred P. Register '74; and 
eight grandchildren. 


Peritz Scheinberg H.S. 50 of Miami Beach, Fla., 
on July 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Chantal; 
three children, including Richard David 
Scheinberg M.D. ’75; and nine grandchildren. 


Lee Creecy Smith ’50, J.D. 53 of Raleigh, on 
April 23, 2005. Survivors include his two sons; a 
sister, Anna Lee Smith Dorsett '50; and five 
grandchildren. 


James Richard Steele Jr. A.M. ’50 of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., on May 19, 2005. 


Beaman T. White ’50 of Raleigh, on June 25, 2005. 
Survivors include a brother, Haynes M. White Jr. 
43, M.D. ’45; a sister; and nieces and nephews, 
including Judith White Mangasarin ’71. 


Jean B. Williams Jr. 50, M.D. 53 of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on Nov. 28, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Glo; three children; a grandson; and two step- 
grandchildren. 


Frank C. Allen ’51 of Rockwall, Texas, on 
Oct. 31, 2001. 


Mildred Stewart Bay R.N. 751 of Delaware, 
Ohio, on Oct. 25, 2005. Survivors include two chil- 
dren and a grandchild. 


Wade H. Beck Jr. 751 of Morristown, Tenn., on 
Dec. 15, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
three children; a sister; six grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Sidney B. Brooks 751, LL.B. ’54 of Wilson, N.C., 


on Aug. 28, 2005. He is survived by four siblings, 
including Thurman Seay Brooks ’46. 


James E. Carter ’51 of Tehachapi, Calif., on Aug. 


21, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Carolyn; three 
daughters; two siblings; 11 grandchildren; and a 
ereat-granddaughter. 


John B. Copley 751 of Elizabeth City, N.C., on 
May 23, 2003. 


Rodney Oliver Davis A.M. ’51, Ph.D. 58 of St. 
Paul, Minn., on Oct. 27, 2003. 


Jane Coggin Dickie °51 of Tappahannock, Va., 
on Nov. 13, 2005. Survivors include her friend, Jack 
Renirie; two children; and four grandchildren. 


Charles Murphy Edwards 751 of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., on May 2, 2005. Survivors include his 


wife, Anne; four children; two stepsons; a sister; a sis- 


ter-in-law, Gloria Koltinsky Edwards ’48; and 
five grandchildren. 


Jeremy P. Felt 51, A.M. 56 of Burlington, 
Vt., on March 8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 


Betsy; three children; two stepchildren; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Marian Standard Fischell 51 of Dayton, Md., 
on May 26, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert E. Fischell B.S.M.E. ’51; three sons; and 


nine grandchildren. 


Mary B. Fohlin ’51, M.D. 55 of North Reading, 
Mass., on Aug. 4, 2005. Survivors include six children, 
a brother, 11 grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


George Leonard Follett 751 of Meridian, Miss., 
on July 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Roberta; 
five children; a sister; and 13 grandchildren. 


John Aulden Haislet M-F 51 of Bryan, Texas, on 
May 23, 2005. Survivors include two sons, four 
erandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Carolyn Cowsert Hammer 751 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Sept. 7, 2005. Her husband, William H. 
Hammer 750, died on Sept. 17, 2005. Survivors 
include three daughters and two grandchildren. 


Love Lindsey Hardaway 751 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Aug. 29, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert; two children; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Carolyn Hancock Hausman A.M. ’51 of 
Louisville, Ky., on June 18, 2005. Survivors include 
her husband, Carl Ransdell Hausman A.M. ’53; 
two daughters; a brother; five grandchildren; and a 
great-erandchild. 


Edwin P. Hiatt M.D. 51 of Wilmington, Ohio, on 
June 13, 2005. Survivors include two sons and eight 
grandchildren. 


William P. Irwin 51, L ’53 of Fresno, Calif., on 
Nov. 7, 2004. 


Hugh G. Isley Jr. 51, J.D. 53 of Fort Lauderdale, 


a) 


™ 


conetent»ment 


n. a state of pleasure, delight, satisfaction, gratification. 


See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, relax your cares away...swing to your 


own schedule! Then pause to reflect on your life 


at The Forest at Duke: good friends, renowned 


programs, Duke directed on-site health care, 


stimulating university atmosphere. No wonder the 4 premier lifecare community 


first word that comes to mind is “contentment”. 


And your retirement deserves it. 


Since 1992 
www.forestduke.com me 
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Survivors include his wife, 


Fla., on Nov. 14, 2005 


Helen; two children; a sister; and two grandchildren 


Kenneth C. Kelley Jr. ‘51 of Charlotte, on July 21, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Lorene Bartlett 
Kelley R.N. ‘51; 


erandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


seven ¢ hildren; a brothe r; seven 


Suzanne Boone Knowles '5! of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Novy. 28, 2005. Survivors include her 
husband, Francis Knowles Jr. ‘53; four children, 
including Jeanne Knowles Townsend '80; and 
10 grandchildren 


Robert E. McDougald °5! of Port Washington, 
N.Y., on April 23, 


Dorothy, and three children 


Glen C. Merritt B.S.E.E. 51 of Mt. Laurel, N.J., on 


Aug. 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Violet; 


2005. Survivors include his wife, 


four children; two siblings; and seven grandchildren. 


Edward W. Najam A.M.°51 of Bloomington, 
Ind., on May 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 


Agnes; a son; and three siblings. 


Sam P. Patterson ‘51 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
Novy. 11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Julia; four 
children; a stepbrother; and six grandchildren. 


John Graves Putnam Jr. '51 of Buffalo, N.Y., 
on Nov. 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Thekla, 
and a son. 


Edgar F. Stillwell 51, A.M. 53, Ph.D. ’57 of Nor- 


folk, Va., on May 1, 2005. Survivors include a brother. 


Byron Ashley Thumm Ph.D. ’51 of Fredonia, 
N.Y., on June 25, 2005. Survivors include a brother, 


Milford V. Thumm B.D. ’43. 


David Zwanetz LL.B. °51 of Philadelphia, on 
Noy. 11, 2005. Survivors include three children and 
two grandchildren. 


William P. Belle °52 of Hernando, Fla., on Oct. 


22, 2002. 


Bruce F. Bland ’52 of Buffalo, N.Y., on Feb. 21, 
2005. Survivors include extended family members in 


Brampton, Ontario. 


Marcellus Arnold Briggs Jr. ’52 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on May 30, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 
Geraldine; two daughters; and three grandchildren. 


W.M. Davis A.M. ’52 of Atlanta, on April 28, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; three sons; a 
brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Cyrus B. Dawsey Jr. M.Div. 52 of Auburn, 
Alaska, on Oct. 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Marshlea; four children; and two sisters. 


David Middleton Ivey ’52 of Richmond, Va., on 
Sept. 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Charlotte; 
a daughter; and a grandson. 


Frank Alexander Lang ’52, M.D. 56 of Dallas, 


on Oct. 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Madelyn: 
two sons; and eight grandchildren. 


Robert F. Patterson 52 of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on Sept. 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Joan; three children; three siblings; and two grand- 
children. 


Elizabeth Kirchofer Stone ’52 of Raleigh, on Oct. 
13, 2005. Survivors include five children; a sister, 
Lillian Bryson Martin °48; and four grandchildren. 
Naim G. Tahan M.D. ’52 of Fresno, Calif., on Oct. 
17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Helen; four 
daughters; two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


Joan Pinnix Whitesides °52 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on May 28, 2004. Survivors include her husband, 
Henry; two daughters, including Jenny Garrison 
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Brunnemer ‘74; three stepchildren; and eight 
grandchildren. 


George W. Carver '53 of Charlotte, on Dec. 3, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Molly; a daughter; a 
stepson; two grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


Caroline B. Crispin ‘53 of Stuarts Draft, Va., on 
Sept. 22, 2005. Survivors include three children and 
a grandson. 


Hugh B. Croxton Jr. 53 of Anderson, S.C., on 
June 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Anne; 
three daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Ann Faulkner Esch °53 of Bergen, N.J., on Sept. 
5, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Robert; five 
children; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


John Byron Girdner Ph.D. °53 of Schenectady, 
N.Y., on June 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Sigrid, and three stepchildren. 

Bruce Goodwin Glenn ’53 of Lexington, Ky., on 
July 22, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Holiday; 
two daughters; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Margaret Jones Gorham R.N. °53 of Wesley 
Chapel, Fla., on April 3, 2005. Survivors include 
three sons, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Joanna Romano Lindquist R.N. 53, °54 of 
Palm Coast, Fla., on April 25, 2005. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, four daughters, and 14 grandchildren. 


Sherman E. Long ’53 of Holly Springs, N.C., on 
Jan. 10, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sallie 
Hardison Long '53; four daughters, including, 
Mary Inez Long’83; a son; a half-sister; eight 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


George C. Lynch ’53 of Savannah, Ga., on July 1, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Marie de Bruyn 
Kops Hopkins Lynch ’54. 


James Reaves Milling '53 of Waynesville, N.C., 
on Oct. 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; two sons; a stepdaughter; five grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


Forrest G. Nees M.Div. 53 of Akron, Ohio, on 
June 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Marjorie; 
three children; a brother; five grandchildren; and a 


great-grandson. 


Lawrence E. Noble Jr. A.M. ’53, Ph.D. 55 of 
Ocala, Fla., on May 16, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Diane; three children; a brother; and six grand- 
children. 


Helen S. Nichols Sharar 53 of Glen Rock, N_J., 
on March 15, 2002. 


Joan Miller Stiff 53, R.N. 53 of San Francisco, 

Calif., on Oct. 30, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Robert; four children; five grandchildren; and 
one great-grandchild. 


Avis Pierry Wann ’53 of Dallas, on Aug. 4, 2005. 
Survivors include her husband, Russ; three sons; a 
brother; and nine grandchildren. 


Alfred H. Weiss Jr. 53 of Homosassa, Fla., on 
Jan. 3, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Sharon, and 
two daughters. 


Robert W. Weldon 753 of Las Vegas, on April 23, 
2004. 

William L. Woolard ’53, J.D. 55 of Charlotte, on 
April 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Virginia 
Stratton Woolard ’56; two children; three sisters; 
and two grandsons. 


Francine Larrinoa de Aldecoa Buchanan 
54 of Jacksonville, Fla., on May 13, 2005. Survivors 
include three children and two grandchildren. 


Cary Coolidge Ph.D. ‘54 of Pegram, Tenn., on 
June 1, 2004. Survivors include a cousin, Warren 
C. Kittrell '67. 


Earle Y. Hannel ‘54 of Erie, N.Y., on Jan. 20, 2005. 


Homer Lefew Lemaster B.1). 54 of Stuarts 
Draft, Va., on Sept. 4, 2005. Survivors include two 
daughters and two siblings. 


Posey L. Martin '54 of Virginia Beach, Va., on 
June 5, 2004. 

Kathren Freeman Stelzner A.M. '54 of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., on Aug. 18, 2005. Survivors include 
her husband, Robert, and a brother. 


Stuart H. Vaughn B.S.C.E. 54 of St. Augustine, Fla., 
on Aug. 21, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; 
four daughters; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Grace Ellis Williams Adair ’55 of Indianapolis, 
on April 21, 2005. 


Charles Marvin Allen Ph.D. 55 of Winston-Salem, 
on Aug. 30, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Clara. 


Mary Joe Arena R.N. 55 of Richmond, Va., on 
June 27, 2005. Survivors include two brothers. 


Genevieve West Bogert A.M. ’55 of Toms River, 
N.J., on Oct. 7, 2004. Survivors include a daughter. 


Dalton Reede Cates B.S.E.E. 55 of Corning, 
N.Y., on Sept. 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Joan; three children; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


David P. DeWitt B.S.M.E. 55 of Edgewater, Md., 
on May 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Phyllis; 
three daughters; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Ronald C. Duval ’55 of San Antonio, on April 17, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Joan; two children; 
a twin brother, Richard C. Duval ’55; and four 
grandsons. 


Robert M. Gunn 55 of Atlanta, on June 26, 2005. 
Survivors include four children, three brothers, and 
two grandchildren. 


Tresca Bowles Harward °55 of Miami, on April 
28, 2004. 


Rafael R. Hernandez ’55, M.D. ’58 of Toa Bajo, 
Puerto Rico, on June 21, 2000. Survivors include his 
daughter, Yvonne Margarita Hernandez ’80. 


Carroll Thornton Hughes Jr. B.S.M_E. ’55 of 
Richmond, Va., on April 2, 2005. 


Quintus A. Langstaff M.D. °55 of Asheville, N.C., 
on Dee. 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Irina; 
three children; two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


Frederick William Longbine B.S.M.T. °55 of 
Boca Raton, Fla., on May 19, 2005. Survivors include 
a daughter and two grandsons. 

Paul W. Markwood Jr. 55, LL.B. ’58 of 
Kennesaw, Ga., on July 12, 2005. Survivors include 
four children and seven grandchildren. 


Robin J. Scroggs B.D. ’55 of Pequannock 
Township, N.J., on April 25, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Marilee; two children, including Mark 
Wade Scroggs M.D. ’84; and two grandchildren. 


Nancy Wilmore Selby A.M. ’55 of Abbeville, 
Ga., on July 16, 2005. 


Robert James Wyke 755 of North Wilkesboro, 
N.C., on April 10, 2002. 


E. Ray Calaway 56 of Winston-Salem, on Nov. 8, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Diana; a daughter; 
and two grandchildren. 


James Black Cogdell B.D. °56 of Luverne, 
Ala., on June 20, 2005. Survivors include two sons 
and a sister. 


Mary Alice Milligan Gunter 56 of Charlottes- 


ville, Va., on June 6, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 


band, Edgar Jackson Gunter Jr. B.S.M.E. ’56; 


four children; and five grandchildren. 


Maxine Dell Mueller Hobbs 56 of Hudson, Ohio, 


on Sept. 29, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Donn; 


two children; two brothers; and two grandchildren. 


Malcolm David Jones 756 of Cary, N.C., on 
April 21, 2004. 

Margaret Carter Kotliar B.S.N.Ed. 56 of Sun 
City Center, Fla., on Aug. 16, 2005. Survivors include 
her husband, Abraham; four children, including 
Michael Seth Kotliar ’83; and four grandchildren. 


Winslow Drummond J.D. 57 of Little Rock, 
Ark., on April 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Katherine; seven children; two siblings; nine grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Neil Hamilton Harley B.S.C.E. ’57 of Fort Mill, 


S.C., on Sept. 22, 2005. He is survived by three children, 


including Pamela Carol Harley ’85; a son-in-law, 
Thomas Patrick Karl 86; and a granddaughter. 


Walter R. Johnson Jr. ’57 of Key Biscayne, Fla., 
on July 30, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Gloria; 
five children, including Christina May Johnson 
81, Walter Royle Johnson III 83, M.B.A. ’90, 
and Adriana Michele Campos Johnson 94, 

Ph.D. 01; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Hugo Brown Kimball ’57 of Statesville, N.C., on 
Novy. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Frances; 
two children, including Susan Kimball Peatross 
’88; and two grandchildren. 


Reneta Gilchrist Lekander A.M. 57 of 
Pequannock, N.J., on Noy. 27, 2005. 


Patricia L. Tobin 757 of Seattle, on Aug. 21, 2005. 
Survivors include four children. 


Donald Neil Van Eanam Ph.D. ’57 of Des Peres, 
Mo., on Feb. 6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Maxine; two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Walter V. Weyhmann 757 of New Brighton, 
Minn., on Sept. 24, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Rose; a daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Arthur E. Bonham B.S.E.E. ’58 of Nebo, N.C., 
on Aug. 23, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Carole; 
three daughters; four siblings; nine grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Hanes Buxton 758 of Franconia, 
N.H., on Dec. 8, 2005. Survivors include a brother. 


John O. Cole ’58 of Annapolis, Md., on Nov. 2, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Katherine; seven 
children; two sisters; and 11 grandchildren. 
Thomas M. Drake A.M.’58 of Hilton Head 


Island, S.C., on Sept. 28, 2005. Survivors include 
four children, five grandchildren, and a sister. 


Charles Earnest Edge Ph.D ’58 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 6, 2005. He is survived by a brother. 


Jay E. Garvin Jr. ’58 of Gainesville, Fla., on June 
28, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Rebecca; five 
children; two sisters, including Elizabeth Garvin 
Barnes 61; and four grandchildren. 


Stephen L. Hester 58 of Richmond, Va., on 
Aug. 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Maureen; 
two daughters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 
Charles E. Johnson Ph.D. ’58 of Anniston, Ala., 
on Aug. 18, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Margery; 
four children; and 13 grandchildren. 

William Phifer Lowdermilk M.Div. 58 of 
Fayetteville, N.C., on July 18, 2005. Survivors 
include two brothers. 


Thomas O. Miller B.S.C_E. ’58 of Webster, N.Y., 
on March 15, 2004. 


Robert Michael Sprotte '58 of Garden City, 
N.Y., on Feb. 25, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Ann Marie; three sons; two siblings; and 11 
grandchildren. 


William Zenda B.S.M.E. ’58 of Vero Beach, Fla., 
on Sept. 22, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Marianne; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


Melissa Shuler Allen 759 of Max Meadows, Va., 
on Nov. 12, 2004. Survivors include two children. 


Edward B. Ballow Jr. '59 of Frederick, Md., on 
Aug. 5, 2001. 

Richard L. Bean M.D. ’59 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Aug. 9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Lana; six 
children; and two grandchildren. 


Robert Guy Buckner M.F.’59 of Lancaster, Pa., 
on July 15, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Shirley; 
three daughters; and six grandchildren. 


John S. Gaskin Jr. M.D. 59 of Locust, N.C., on 


Oct. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Dolores; 


3 grandchildren. 


Julie Wenberg Godley °59 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on March 20, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Bob, and two children. 


Robert E. Kohl 59 of Norcross, Ga., on June O03? 


Ellen Eagle Walker °59 of Columbia, S.C., on 
Dec. 11, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Julian W. Walker Jr. LL.B. 59; two children; and 


two grandchildren. 


five sons; and 1 


Elowyn Brayboy Woods 759 of Pembroke, N.C., 


on May 10, 2004. Survivors include her husband, 
Murphy; three children, including Kristi Elena 
Woods 94; and four siblings. 


Rae Allen Bradshaw ’60 of Prescott, Ariz., on 
March 27, 2005. Survivors include a daughter, 
Elaine Allen Bradshaw HS. '93; a son; and four 
grandchildren. 


Harvey E. Grode ’60 of Wilson, N.C., on Aug. 1, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Miriam Soriano 
Grode ’59; three children; three siblings, including 
Joan Milner Marshak H.S. ’73; and five grand- 
children. 


Brian L. Johnson ’60 of Houston, on Nov. 29, 
2004. Survivors include his wife, Patricia; two chil- 
dren; and three grandchildren. 


George A. Kiehle ’60 of Los Altos, Calif., on Oct. 


4 2005. Survivors include his wife, Genevieve; four 
children; and three siblings. 


Mary E. Moore ’60, M.A.T. 62 of Morganton, 
N.C., on Jan. 31, 2005. 


Anita Huffman Morris 60 of Hickory, N.C., on 
Oct. 31, 2005. Survivors include two children, five 
siblings, and two grandchildren. 


Mary Anna Ridenhour ’60, M.A.T. ’62 of 
Columbia, N.C., on Oct. 5, 2005. Survivors include her 
husband, Thomas E. Ridenhour Ph.D. ’72; three 
children, including William C. Ridenhour A.H.C. 
94, M.Div. 95; a sister; and four grandchildren. 
Barbara Yates Elgin M.S.N. ’61 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on June 24, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Lee; five children; a brother; and seven grand- 
children. 

Murry Wade Holland M.Ed. ’61 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 3, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Helen; 
three sons; three siblings; and seven grandchildren. 


Mildred E. Kent ’61 of Melbourne Beach, Fla., on 
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Y Youth Programs 


2007 SUMMER PROGRAMS 


“You make so many 
awesome friends, and you 
have such a good time 
that you dont even realize 
that you’re learning as 
much as you are.” 


Duke Young Writers’ Camp 


Duke Action Science Camp 
for Young Women 


Duke Biosciences and 
Engineering Camp 


Creative Writers’ 
Workshop 


Duke Drama Workshop 


Constructing Your College 
Experience 


Expressions! Performing 
Arts Camp 


“There is something 
about more than one 
hundred creative minds 
that inspires people. I 
didn t meet one ordinary 
person here, they were all 
extraordinary!” 


For more information: 
www.learnmore.duke.edu/youth 
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Feb, 27, 2001. Survivors include a niece, Amy 
Thomas lennaco ‘85 


Robert Charles Lanquist LL.B. 61 of Floral 
City, Fla., on Aug 
wife, Saralyn; two siblings, including Annette 
Lanquist Jurgelsky M.A.1T.'71; 
law, William Jurgelsky M.1). '67 


Chloe D. Little PT. Cert. ’61, A.M. '65 of Evans, 
Ga,, on Aug. 14, 2005. Survivors include her hus 


band, ¢ harles I loward; four ¢ hildren; a brother; and 


2, 2005. Survivors include his 


and a brother-in 


four grandchildren 


Mary Ann Hockstader Schuler ‘61 of Port 
Orange, Fla., on Aug. 26, 2005. Survivors include 


three daughters and three grande hildren 


Richard W. Steenken '61 of Glendale, Calif., on 
June 4, 2 


and three children 


005. Survivors include his wife, Margaret, 


John Walker Taylor ’61 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
Feb. 15, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Sarah; 
three sons; and two grandchildren 


Alexander Betts Wilkins Jr. '61 of Charlotte, 
on Oct. 31, 2005. Survivors include a daughter; a sis- 
ter, Jane Wilkins Thrailkill 49; a brother, 
Lucien S. Wilkins ’63; a grandson; and a cousin, 
Joyce Wilkins Gilmour A.M. '66 


Jane Arlene Bailey B.S.N. ’62, M.S.N. 65 of 
Spartanburg, S.C., on June 5, 2005. Survivors 
include a brother. 


Armond James Bassett '62 of Rochester, N.Y., 
on Dec. 26, 2002. Survivors include his wife, 


Florence, and two children. 


Marilie Fifer Dewey ’62 of Alexandria, Va., on 
March 11, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
two siblings. 


Howard L. Kane ’62 of Syosset, N.Y., on April 5, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Sandra; a daughter; 
and a sister. 


Donald J. Kisslan ’62 of Hollywood, Fla., on Oct. 
19, 2003. Survivors include his wife, Gail; two daughters, 
including Kimberly Ann Kisslan ’88; and a son. 


John G. Kolb ’62 of West Palm Beach, Fla., on 
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June 23, 2005. 


Sidney E. Morrison Jr. M.D. 62 of Lake Charles, 
La., on Oct. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Liz; 
three children; a stepson; two sisters; and six grand- 
children. 


Louis Herman Netzer ’62 of Lompoc, Calif., on 
Oct. 10, 2002. 

Martha Gress Payne 62 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Noy. 19, 2005. Survivors include her parents and 


a sister. 


Frances Edwin Skipp Ph.D. ’62 of Miami, on 
April 14, 2005. Survivors include three sons, a broth- 
er, and five grandchildren. 


Millard Winston Wester Jr. M.D. ’62 of 
Henderson, N.C., on Feb. 22, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Eleanor Clardy Wester ’48; 
three children; two brothers, including Thaddeus 
B. Wester ’46, M.D. 51; a sister-in-law, Marion 
Lee Glover Wester °50; seven grandchildren, 
including Tracy Elizabeth Wester 04; five step- 
grandchildren; and eight great-erandchildren. 


Howard Winslow Britton B.S.E_E. ’63 of 
Alexandria, Va., on June 25, 2005. 


John Lester Chittenden M.A.T. 63 of Winston- 
Salem, on March 29, 2005. Survivors include a 
daughter, six grandchildren, and seven great-erand- 
children 
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Paul Lee Coulter J.1). 63 of Lexington, Ky., on 
Novy. 27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Anne; two 
daughters; and four grandsons. 


James H. Crowder '63 of Durham, on Oct. 24, 2004. 


Kenneth E. Halcott B.D. '63 of Bridgeport, 

Conn., on Jan. 28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Andrée; five children; several grandchildren; and two 
ereat-grandchildren, 


Mark David Prather '63, LL.B. 65 of Meadville, 
Pa., on July 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Carol, and three children, including John David 
Prather ’54, J.D. 88 and Kathryn Prather 
O’Connor "05. 


William Everette Watson M.Ed. ’63 of 
Pinehurst, N.C., on March 4, 2002. 


Marshall Ray Ball '64 of Winston-Salem, on July 
1, 2001. Survivors include his wife, Laura; three chil- 
dren; and a sister. 


Richard Leonard Capwell Ph.D. 64 of Green- 
ville, N.C., on Sept. 30, 2005. Survivors include two 
sons and a sister. 


Charles Edward Cordell M.F. 64, Ph.D. ’76 of 
Asheville, N.C., on Nov. 13, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Nancy; four children; eight siblings; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Thaddeus G. Dankel Jr. 64 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on Novy. 10, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Susan, 
and a brother. 


Thomas H. Gregory '64 of Canton, Ohio, on 
May 19, 2005. Survivors include three children and 
five grandchildren. 


Granvil Charles Kyker Ph.D. 64 of Indianapolis, 
on March 9, 2005. Survivors include two daughters, a 
sister, and five grandchildren. 


Mary Jane Johnson Preston ’64 of Rochester, 
N.Y., on Oct. 15, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, John S. Preston B.S.M.E. ’62; two children; 
and five grandchildren. 


Thomas Jerome Anderson ‘65 of Atlanta, on 
Oct. 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Ann, and 
his brother, Farris F. Anderson III 60, A.M. ’62. 


Francis l’On Breazeale LL.B. ’65 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on March 31, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Diane; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Fred Graybeal M.D. ’65 of Fort Worth, Texas, on 
Oet. 29, 2005. Survivors include a brother, Robert 
T. Graybeal ’65. 


Elaine Louise Hydeman McNabney B.S.N. 
65 of Kansas City, Mo., on June 17, 2005. Survivors 
include her husband, Kendall; a son; three stepchil- 
dren; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Walter G. Morgan III ’65 of Jackson, Tenn., on 
March 23, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Teresa, 
and a sister. 


William C. Olson ’65 of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on 
Aug. 16, 2002. 


Elizabeth Barnett Pritchard 65 of Bethesda, 
Md., on Novy. 11, 2005. Survivors include two chil- 
dren and three siblings, including Crawford 
Fannin Barnett Jr. M.D. ’64. 


Linda Gambill Roberts ’65 of Durham, on Nov. 
24, 2005. Survivors include her husband, William 
A. Roberts ’65; two daughters; three brothers; and 
three grandchildren. 


Thomas Shipley Ryon Jr. 65 of Raleigh, on 
Oct. 31, 2002. Survivors include two daughters, a 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


Frank A. Shelburne A.M. ’65, Ph.D. '68 of 
Lillington, N.C., on April 28, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Shirley; a daughter; a brother; and 
two grandsons. 


You Lue Wang 65 of Burke, Va., on Dec. 6, 2005. 
Survivors include his wife, Shirley; two children; his 
mother; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Michael Lee Bryant ‘66 of Jacksonville, Fla., 

on Noy. 11, 2006. Survivors include his partner, 

Jon Peterson, and a sister. 

Carl V.M. Coffin '66 of Port St. Lucie, Fla., on May 
7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; a daughter; 
two stepsons; his father; and five grandchildren. 


Robert L. Gay Ph.D. '66 of Portland, Ore., on Nov. 
5, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Shirley; two chil- 
dren; two stepchildren; a sister; and three grandsons. 


John E. Ingram Jr. '66 of Basking Ridge, N.J., on 
Sept. 19, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Patricia 
Marie Ingram '67; two children; a sister; and two 

grandchildren. 


James Warren Johnson ’66 of Logan, Ohio, on 
Feb. 3, 2005. 


Elisabeth Dougherty Montgomery PT. Cert. 
66, A.M. ’67 of Kennesaw, Ga., on Oct. 24, 2005. 


Frederick Purnell Jr. 66 of Darien, Conn., on 
Nov. 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Susan; two 
daughters; and a brother. 


Oliver F. Taylor M.Div. ’66 of Port St. Joe, Fla., on 
Nov. 9, 2004. 


Richard L. Vanderbloemen Jr. '66 of 
Charlotte, on Sept. 26, 2005. Survivors include his 
wife, Carolyn; four children; three stepchildren; and 
three brothers. 


A. Jennings Ellis 67 of St. Peter, Minn., on May 
31, 2005. 


Jere Tiffin Farrah Jr. 67 of New York, on Aug. 


19, 2002. Survivors include his mother. 


John Hamilton Hallowell Jr. 67 of Durham, on 
Sept. 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Anne; his 
mother; and two sisters. 


Karl Phillip Klein Ph.D. ’67 of Mendham, N.J., on 
April 28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Anne; 
three daughters; and two sisters. 


Ann Kernodle Umstead ’67 of Greensboro, on 
Oct. 23, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Alexander B. Umstead Jr. ’65; two children; her 
mother; and two grandchildren. 


Richard B. Atkinson ’68 of Fayetteville, Ark., on 
Aug. 8, 2005. Survivors include his partner, Michael 
G. Hollomon, and two brothers. 


Karen Swanson Brown ’68 of Norcross, Ga., on 
May 8, 2005. Survivors include four stepchildren, a 
brother, eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


John R. Brownell J.D. 68 of Grand Island, Neb., 
on Oct. 26, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Diane; 
two children; and two sisters. 


Stephen G. Bunker A.M. ’68, Ph.D. 75 of 
Madison, Wis., on July 19, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Dena; a daughter; his parents; five siblings; 
and a grandson. 


Lauren Smilari Entmacher B.S.N. ’68 of 
Moorestown, N.J., on April 30, 2005. Survivors 
include her husband, Michael S. Entmacher 
M.D. ’69; two daughters; her parents; a sister; and 
three grandsons. 


Joan Sweemer Falke M.Ed. ’68 of Houston, on 
Nov. 30, 2005. 


Richard Hellmann II ’68 of Stroudsburg, Pa., on 
Dec. 10, 2005. Survivors include two sisters. 


Philip Dale Saxer J.D. ’68 of Jericho, Vt., on 
March 15, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth 
Ann; three children; his mother; and two siblings. 


Glenn Patton Wright ’68 of Cambridge, Mass., 
on May 4, 2005. Survivors include his husband, 
Michael S. Flier, and a brother. 


Alfred O. Bragg III 69 of Tallahassee, Fla., on 
April 2, 2005. Survivors include a daughter, his 
mother, and three siblings. 


Jay A. Evans A.M. ’69 of Washington, on Oct. 19, 
2003. 


Thomas E. Griess Ph.D. ’69 of Peoria, Ariz., on 
Feb. 20, 2004. 


Roy C. Haberkern III M.D. ’69, H.S.’70, H.S. 
74 of Winston-Salem, on July 5, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Connie; two children, including 
Rachel Haberkern Sherman 197; his mother; 
and three brothers. 


Robert L. Meredith A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’75 of Atlanta, 
on Aug. 12, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Eileen 
Nixon Meredith A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’77. 


Robert Lyle Morris Ph.D. ’69 of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on Aug. 12, 2004. Survivors include his 
wife, Joanna, and two daughters. 


Alan H. Otte ’69, J.D. ’72 of Tampa, Fla., on April 
9, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Candace 
Brooke Otte B.S.N. ’72; five sons; and his mother. 


Stanley J. Patch Jr. 69 of Cape Charles, Va., on 
June 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Olga; a son; 
his mother; and a brother. 


Edward Polaski Jr. M.F. 69 of Harrisburg, Pa., 
on Feb. 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Joann; 
a daughter; eight stepchildren; two sisters; three 
grandchildren; 31 step-grandchildren; and four step 
ereat-grandchildren. 

James J. Seeley LL.B. 69 of Greenwich, N.J., on 
July 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Alexis Mary; 
four children; and a granddaughter. 


Patrick J. Cahill 70 of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., on 
April 5, 2005. Survivors include two children. 


James H. Coile M.Div. ’70 of New Bern, N.C., on 
Nov. 10, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Sara Lucas; 
a son; his mother; and three siblings. 


George J. Gabriel Jr. M.A.T. ’70 of Barnegat, 
N.J., on March 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Carol; four children; two siblings; and four grand- 
daughters. 


Emily Ricks Laughlin M.A.T. ’70 of Sunset 
Beach, N.C., on Jan. 2, 2005. Survivors include two 
sons and three granddaughters. 


Henry W. Little III ’70 of Wadesboro, N.C., on 

Aug. 15, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Cynthia; 
two daughters; his mother; a sister, Dora A. Little 
67; and a cousin, Frances Little Poel ’63. 


Elizabeth Mitchell Rice ’70 of Houston, on Aug. 
17, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Hank 
Coleman; three children; her mother; and four siblings. 


Naomi Sue Neff McNabb ’71 of Bentonville, 


Ark., on Oct. 15, 2005. Survivors include her mother 
and three brothers. 


William R. Allder Jr. °72 of Sterling, Va., on May 
7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Susan; two chil- 
dren; and three siblings. 


Robert C. Allen 772 of Richmond, Va., on March 
24, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Janice 
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We are proud to unveil our graciously So Much That’s New! 

enhanced Inn. Enjoy elegant new guest rooms, Fairview Dining Room 

expanded dining choices, fitness center and Vista Restaurant, Golf-view terrace 
pool, plus championship golf. Now, more than Pool & Fitness center 

ever, this is your destination for a luxurious Magnificent ballroom 

stay and a warm Southern welcome. Executive Conference Center 
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Share a Duke Experience This Summer 
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Duke PreCollege Program 


Rising seniors get a taste of Duke University life before graduating from 
high school. Participants live on West Campus and join undergraduates in 
their college courses, earning Duke University credit while meeting people 
from around the world. It's an unforgettable summer and a great way for 

. students to learn about Duke! 


International and Domestic (U.S.) Field Studies 


Duke TIP Field Studies offer high school students hands-on experiences 
in amazing places including China, Costa Rica, England, France, Italy, 

~ California, and New Mexico. Students explore diverse topics including 

a filmmaking, astronomy, art history, creative writing, tropical medicine, 
tropical ecology, international relations, and world politics. 


Institutes 


At these campus-based programs, high school students challenge them- 
selves in and out of the classroom. Whether discovering the leader within, 
developing debate skills, or discussing critical world events in 
international diplomacy and law, gifted scholars are sure to have a 
thought-provoking summer experience at the Leadership, Great Debates, 
or International Affairs Institutes. 


Early Application Deadline: February 23. Final Application Deadline: March 23. 
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Rosser Allen M.S.N. '77, and three sons, includ- 
ing Grant Rosser Allen B.S.E. '00 and Robert 
Connor Allen ‘0s. 


Kenneth D. Allison ‘72 of Springfield, Va., on 
June 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, MarthAnne. 


Susan Stiles Buchanan '72 of Charlotte, on 
Nov. 9, 2002. Survivors include her husband, Doug; 
four children; and three siblings. 


Mary L. McCollough G °72 of Durham, on June 
8, 2005. Survivors include her husband, faculty mem- 
ber Thomas E. McCollough; two children; and 
two grandchildren. 

Thomas Charles Berg "73 of Raleigh, on Sept. 18, 
2005. Survivors include his mother and three brothers. 


David Allen Bitner B.S.E.E. '73 of Saratoga, 
Calif., on Nov. 17, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Cindy; two sons; his mother; and two sisters. 


Willie J. Clayton °73 of Hampton, Va., on Dec. 16, 
2004. Survivors include his wife, Janet; two daughters; 
two stepchildren; four siblings; and six grandchildren. 
Eugenia Caroline Delamotte °73 of Paradise 
Valley, Ariz., on Aug. 22, 2005. Survivors include her 
husband, Carl Gardner ’73; two children; her 
father; and a sister. 

Brian Joseph Kutcher '73 of Severna Park, Md., 
on Dec. 29, 2004. 


Charles Franklin Ramsey Jr. 73 of Manchester, 


Mass., on Aug. 27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Nanette Gay Killam Ramsey B.S.N.’°73; two 


children; and two siblings. 


James Arthur Tingle Th.M. ’73 of Hartsel, 
Colo., on Oct. 29, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 
Evelyn Whatley; two sons; three stepsons; a sister; 
and grandchildren. 


Joseph C. Settle D.Ed. 74 of Durham, on March 
11, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Judith; two chil- 
dren; and two siblings. 


Ernest William Sternberg III °74 of Colchester, 
Conn., on Aug. 30, 2005. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, his mother, and four siblings. 


Laurie Stauffer Wagner ’74 of Atlanta, on Oct. 
25, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Mark; three 
daughters; three siblings, including Christine 
Stauffer Sturgeon 71; anda cousin, Harriett 
Fox °72. 


Laura Elizabeth Baker-Hall ’75 of Los Altos, 
Calif., on June 28, 2005. Survivors include her par- 
ents and a brother. 


William A. Baxter ’75 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
March 28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Lauren; 
three daughters; his mother; and two brothers. 


William Howard Brown Jr. D.Ed. ’75 of 
Gastonia, N.C., on Aug. 9, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, June; three children; three siblings; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Chris E. Hagberg 75 of Vienna, Va., on Oct. 10, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Viola, and three 
siblings. 


Richard Clyde Henry 775 of Reston, Va., on 
Sept. 27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Hilary; 
two children; his father; and three siblings, including 
Robert Jason Henry J.D. 75. 


Jarlath MacKenna H‘S. ’75 of Cary, N.C., on July 
6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Clare; three chil- 
dren, including Robert Jarlath MacKenna 
B.S.E.’93 and Holly Virginia MacKenna 95; a 
daughter in-law, Susan Anne Smith MacKenna 
93; two siblings; and two granddaughters. 
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ONLINE 


CLASS NOTES 


Sharing personal news with 
classmates will be easier, more 
timely, and without restrictions 
on length, thanks to a new 
feature on the Duke Alumni 
Association website. 


Click on the link “Class Notes” at 
the top, left-hand side of the 
DAA website. This will take you 
to a log-in link. 


If you don’t already have an 
account, you can choose the 
designated link to register for this 
free service. Then you can access, 
post, read, or search class notes. 
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Debra Jones Mordaunt B.S.N. °75 of Cleveland, 
on May 17, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Tom, and her parents. 


Royce L.B. Morris Ph.D. ’75 of Abingdon, Va., on 
March 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Sue 


Ann; two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Andrew R. Biederman ’76 of Dix Hills, N.Y., on 
June 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Roberta, 
and three children, including Hannah Simone 
Biederman ’08. 


Cheryl Rice Kay ’76 of Durham, on March 10, 
2005. Survivors include two children, her father, 
three siblings, and her grandmother. 


Donald Lee Pierce 76 of King, Wash., on Dec. 9, 
2002. 


Martin K. Alsup 777 of Austin, Texas, on Oct. 29, 
2005. Survivors include his parents and three brothers. 


Dennis P. Gilligan A.M. ’77 of Newark, Ohio, on 
Oct. 10, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Tonda; 


three children; a brother; and a grandson. 


James Arthur Hawkins Jr. °77 of Smith, Texas, 
on April 2, 2004. 


Paul Kwo-Chu Tseng Ph.D. ’77 of Wilmington, 
Del., on March 27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 


Susan; a daughter; and three siblings. 


Marsha O. Edmundson M.D. ’78 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Aug. 20, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Patrick; three children; and two siblings. 


Catherine Stilson Grant ’78 of Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., on May 18, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 


Alan; her parents; and two sisters. 


Susan Elizabeth McCarter ’78 of Novato, 
Calif., on April 8, 2005. Survivors include her father 


and two siblings. 


Richard Alan Cole ‘79 of Los Angeles, on 
March 3, 2005. 


Ellen Marie Whitener '79 of Charlottesville, Va., 
on March 22, 2005. Survivors include her mother, 
Elizabeth Getaz Whitener '55; her father; and 
a sister. 

Deborah F. Greenblatt LL.M. '80 of Raleigh, 

on June 13, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Chuck, and her daughter. 


Stephen Frederick Buchner B.S.E. ’81, M.S. 
’85 of Cary, N.C., on Dec. 18, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Kathryn Nelson Buchner ’8?; 
three children; his parents; and a brother, William 
F. Buchner Jr. B.S.E. ’79. 


Carol Bea Kirschenbaum B.H.S. ’81 of Durham, 
on June 16, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Dennis; her mother; and two siblings. 


Stuart Taylor Schwab ’81 of Albuquerque, 
N.M., on June 30, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Vicki McClendon; three children; his parents; and 
five siblings. 

Gary Leroy Ferrell M.Div. ’82 of Newton, N.C., 
on June 21, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Susan; 
eight children; his mother; four brothers; and 12 
grandchildren. 


Martha Catherine Maxwell ’82 of Greensboro, 
on April 14, 2005. Survivors include two sons, her 
parents, a stepmother, a stepfather, and three sisters. 


Wells Bradford Kormann M.B.A. ’83 of 
Bethesda, Md., on April 29, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Catherine; three children; his parents; and 
two siblings. 

Jane Harris Sczechowski B.S.E. ’84, M.S. 85 
of Grenoble, France, on May 30, 2002. Survivors 


include her husband and two children. 


William Allen Carey Ph.D. ’85 of Auburn, Ala., 
on April 22, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Debra 
Fordyce Carey M.F.’82; three children; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Tracey Suzanne Mitchell ’85 of New York, on 
Sept. 14, 2005. 


Mary Janet Morgan A.H.C. ’86 of Waukesha, 
Wis., on Dec. 15, 2003. 


Gregory Peter Kyprios 87, M.B.A. 94 of 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., on Oct. 22, 2005. Sur- 


vivors include his wife, Tina. 


Karen Dunne Miller M.B.A. ’87 of Irmo, S.C., on 
May 4, 2005. Survivors include her husband, Mark; 


three children; her parents; and a sister. 


Kenneth Bancroft Clark Hon. ’88 of Hudson, N.Y., 
on April 30, 2005. Survivors include two children. 


James C. Lee J.D. ’88 of Greensboro, on Oct. 28, 
2005. Survivors include two siblings. 


Martha Susan Wynne A.M. ’88 of Atlanta, on 
Sept. 14, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 


Charles; a son; and her parents. 


Miguel Eduardo Korzeniewicz Ph.D. '90 of 
Albuquerque, N.M., on Aug. 21, 2002. 


Charles Peter Tolchin 90 of Washington, on 
Aug. 7, 2003. Survivors include his parents and a sis- 
ter. 


Timothy James Barnett B.S.E. 91 of German- 
town, Md., on Aug. 4, 2005. Survivors include his 


wife, Diane; two daughters; his parents; and a sister. 


Adam Albert Milani J.D. 91 of Macon, Ga., 
on May 11, 2005. Survivors include his parents and 
two siblings. 


Mary Elizabeth Spear J.D. ’91 of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on Feb. 26, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, C. Edson Armi; two daughters; her parents; 
and three brothers. 


Craig E. Larrimer 92 of Columbus, Ohio, on 
Jan. 7, 2006. Survivors include his parents, a grand- 
mother, and two siblings. 


Cynthia C. McCaskill M.S.N. 92 of Durham, on 
June 12, 2005. Survivors include two sons, her par- 
ents, and four siblings. 


Sandra Windland Smith Rice ’92 of Jackson, 
Wyo., on May 31, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Jeffrey; two sons; a stepmother; eight siblings; 
and a grandmother. 


David Jefferson Arnold Ph.D. ’93 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Dec. 3, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 


Caroline; two children; his mother; and two siblings. 


Ebern Earl Allen M.Div. 94 of Graham, N.C., on 
March 10, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Kay; two 
daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Amalie Alvarez Lehman 796 of Gainesville, 
Fla., on Oct. 6, 2005. Survivors include her parents 
and a brother. 


Sondra Lynn Skipper ’96 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
Dec. 23, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Timothy; a daughter; parents; and a sister. 


Cheryl Bright Vesley M.D. 96 of Hillsborough, 
N.C., on Aug. 9, 2001. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Daniel; a stepfather; a brother; a stepsister; and 
a grandmother. 


Jason Scott Manse ’97 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
Jan. 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Tammy; a 
son; his parents; a brother; and three grandparents. 


Stanley Martin Boyer M.E.M. 99, M.B.A. ’99 of 
Marietta, Ga., on April 27, 2005. Survivors include his 


wife, Pamela; two children; his parents; and a sister. 


Angela Rose Burfeindt Hill M.S.N. ’99 of 
Durham, on July 23, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Russell; her parents; and seven siblings. 


Jean Lauer M.E.M. ’00 of Menlo Park, Calif., 
on March 28, 2005. Survivors include her parents 
and a brother. 


Denise Anoopa Sharma ’02 of Atlanta, on 
March 14, 2005. Survivors include her parents and a 
sister, Nicole Uttama Sharma ’00. 


Mark S. Wightman M.B.A. ’02 of Basking Ridge, 
N.J., on June 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Jeannine; two sons; his parents; two sisters; and two 
grandmothers. 


Maria Garcia-Estrada 03 of Tacoronte, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, on Sept. 5, 2005. 


Luis Modesto Marina Jr. M.B.A. ’04 of Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., on Oct. 22, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Tracy. 


Professor and Provost 

Emeritus Cleaveland 

Frederic Neil Cleaveland ’37, A.M. ’42, of Chapel 
Hill, died on Dec. 21, 2005. He served as provost 
from 1971 to 1978. 

Professor Cleaveland came to Duke from UNC- 
Chapel Hill in 1971. He served as a member of the 
board of trustees and chair of the board for the 
National Academy of Public Administration in the 
1970s. He also served as a senior staff member of 
the Brookings Institution in the 1960s. 

His wife, Barbara Henry Cleaveland ’40, 
died on Aug 5, 2005. Survivors include three children; 
10 grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; and a 
nephew, Harvey H. Stewart Jr. B.S.C.E. ’50. 


Former Trustee McGhee 

George Crews McGhee, of Middleburg, Va., died on 
July 4, 2005. He served on Duke’s board of trustees 
from 1962 to 1977. 

A Rhodes Scholar, McGhee graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma with a degree in geology and 
earned a Ph.D. from the University of Oxford. After 
working for three years as an oil explorer, he became 
involved in government, serving as ambassador to 
Turkey and working in Africa, the Middle East, and 
the Caribbean. 

After leaving government service in 1969, McGhee 
served on the boards of such companies as Mobil Oil, 
Procter & Gamble, and Trans World Airlines. 

Survivors include four children, five grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandsons. 


Classifieds 


Professor and Associate Dean 
Emeritus Shepard 
Marion L. Shepard, of Durham, died on July 22, 2005, 
of cancer. Shepard graduated from the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology in 1959 with a 
degree in metallurgical engineering. He earned his 
Ph.D. at lowa State University in the early 1960s. 
After working with United Technologies’ Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division for several years, he joined 
the Duke faculty in 1967. In 1977, he became associ- 
ate dean for undergraduate programs, serving in that 
role until his retirement in 1999. At Duke, he also 
served as a member of the Academic Council, the Ath- 
letic Council, and the Engineering Faculty Council. 
He is survived by his wife, Cynthia; two daughters; 
and five siblings. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


FOR SALE 





Edisto Island, $.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comceast.net. 


Fripp Island, S.C.: Gated sea island resort. 
Swimming, golf, boating, fishing. Ocean front 
with inlet and marsh views. 4 bedrooms with fully 
equipped kitchen. Guest access to beach club, 
pools, and restaurants. (704) 333-5400. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone manor 
in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, 
vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 


(609) 924-4332. jcuad@aol.com. 


Tuscan Hills: As seen in Architectural Digest 
(September 2002), beautifully restored 17th- 
century terraced compound in six-acre olive grove, 
overlooking Lucca. 5 bedrooms, 5 baths, spectacular 
views from terraces, pool. English-speaking staff. 


(978) 443-8264. villacampitino@yahoo.com. 


Southwestern Vermont: Large chalet, 3 bedrooms/ 
baths. Beautifully furnished. View. Daily and 
weekly rentals. www.vermontvacationrental.net. 


(802) 325-6201. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 


pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas}@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Bonita Springs, Florida: Freestanding home in 
condo community. 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage. 
Tennis and pool facilities. Near ocean and shop- 
ping. Motivated seller. (239) 949-8338. casehob- 


son@yahoo.com. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Professional Expert Travel Services: All 
Locations, Specializing in Group Travel, Weekend 
Getaways, Spring Breaks, Holiday Trips, Discount 
Cruises. Owned by Duke Alum!! Call Dawn 

(800) 645-7905. Dawn’s Travel Experts Inc. 


Executive Coaching: Certified coach/Duke alum. 
Practical strategies for success. Debby Stone, 

JD, CPCC; InterVision Group, LLC; www. 
intervisiongroup.com; (770) 569-8115. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, ete.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card num- 
ber, expiration date, name, address, and phone. Fax: 


(919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: 

November 1, mails in late December; 

March-April issue: January 1, mails in late February; 
May-June issue: March 1, mails in late April; 
July-August issue, May 1, mails in late June; 
September-October issue: July 1, mails in late August; 
November-December issue, September 1, 

mails in late October. 
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Inder the Gargoyle 


Medical Milestones 
By KAY SINGER 


student who didn’t want to go to 

medical school once admitted to me 

that her father had completed the 

Common medical-school applica- 
tion, signed her name to it, and submitted 
it. Another told me that it was “culturally 
unacceptable” for her to delay her applica- 
tion to medical school for a year to 
strengthen her credentials. Still another 
revealed to me his intent to fail organic 
chemistry in order to sabotage any chance 
he might have of acceptance to medical 
school. He believed that, only then, would 
he be allowed to follow his own plans for his 
future instead of his parents’ plan that he 
become a physician. 

Administrators are often concerned about 
the “baggage” today’s college students bring 
with them when they step on campus as 
freshmen. Along with the extra-long twin- 
bed sheets, computers, MP3 
players, and worn teddy 
bears, freshmen bring with 
them parental expectations. 
Almost always the parents 
are well-meaning. Often 
their expectations provide 
a positive framework on 
which the student builds a 
college experience. How- 
ever, sometimes the expec- 
tations are misplaced, par- 
ticularly if the parents’ goals 
are not the same as the stu- 
dent's. And in some instances, those expecta- 
tions and the parental behavior they engen- 
der are actually disabling for the student. 

One of the challenges I faced as the health- 
professions adviser at Duke was to convince 
students that there is no single path to pur- 
suing a career in medicine. It is here that 
my advice often comes into direct conflict 
with that of parents. Many parents would 
like a road map for their student to follow 
that guarantees success in the application 
process. Many would like to accompany him 
or her on the trip, serving as navigator and 
taking over when he or she is tired of driv- 
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| encouraged students to 
pursue their own passions and 
to commit themselves deeply 
to their academic work, 
independent scholarship, and 
activities that are meaningful 
to them—in other words, to 
distinguish themselves. 


ing or distracted along the way. 
And many object when their 
student expresses reservations 
about becoming a physician or 
when she mentions the possi- 
bility of taking a year or two 
before entering medical school 
to work, volunteer in a service 
setting, engage in research, or 
pursue a Career in the arts. 

The fact is, there is no road 
map—and for very good reasons. Medical 
school admissions committees seek to put 
together a class in which everyone brings a 
set of uncommon experiences. During my 
tenure, | made certain that students had the 
information they needed to become strong 
applicants; however, they never received 
from me a checklist of what they needed to 
do to prepare for medicine. That would 
encourage a “check-list mentality”—shad- 
ow a doctor? Check. Conduct research? 
Check. The result would be a group of cook- 
ie-cutter applicants, or what one former 
medical school admissions 
dean disparagingly called 
“perfect pre-meds.” Instead, 
I encouraged students to 
pursue their own passions 
and to commit themselves 
deeply to their academic 
work, independent schol- 
arship, and activities that 
are meaningful to them— 
in other words, to distin- 
guish themselves. I encour- 
aged them to pursue what 
most interests them and 
then ask, “Are my interests consonant with 
a career as a physician?” rather than to de- 
cide they want to be a physician and then 
pursue activities that would “look good” on 
their applications. 

I also encouraged students to make cer- 
tain (as best they can) that medicine is the 
right path for them—even if it takes more 
than three or four years of college to do that. 
Many of our strongest applicants are those 
who took at least a year or two after college to 
explore areas related or unrelated to medi- 
cine. Others have delayed an application 
because they needed to overcome a weak 





academic record during their 
freshman or sophomore years at 
Duke. Many of those individu- 
als enrolled in post-baccalau- 
reate programs to take addi- 
tional courses and strengthen 
their applications, and many 
of them are now practicing phy- 
sicians. It warms my heart. 

When I first started advising 
in 1991, the majority of our 
applicant pool was made up of seniors who 
were planning to go directly to medical 
school after graduating. That changed in 
1997 when, for the first time, alumni appli- 
cants outnumbered seniors. Now, delaying a 
medical school application in order to pur- 
sue other interests for a time has become 
commonplace. The result is that the people 
entering medical school are more mature. 
After spending a year or more in the “real 
world,” they are also more outward looking. 

There is a conflict in medicine today. Med- 
ical schools state their intention to train 
humane physicians who will treat the pa- 
tient, not the disease. They seek individuals 
who are broadly educated and have taken 
humanities and social-science courses in 
addition to science courses. But physicians 
are rewarded economically for spending less 
time with patients. Performing procedures 
is clearly valued over discussing preventive 
care with patients. The faster you can do a 
procedure, the more procedures you can do, 
and, therefore, the more income you will 
generate for yourself—and for the health- 
care organization for which you work. 

Duke applicants to medical school are 
remarkable individuals. It is no wonder that 
they are extraordinarily well regarded by 
admissions officials. For years I have told 
them that medicine is all about being in a 
room with a relative stranger and getting 





him or her to open up to you and talk about 
very personal matters. It is my hope that 
they will never lose sight of that fact, even 
in the face of pressures to the contrary. 


Singer Ph.D. ’77 retired in January after 
fifteen years as director of Duke’s Health 
Professions Advising Center. 
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Recapture the fun, the friends, and the magic 
of your Duke experience 


Reunions 2007 features Spotlight Speakers on Friday, launching a weekend of Duke Duke reunions begins online 


i iti ientist Mi 4 : 4 it www.DukeReunions.com 
Arts & Academics: political scientist Michael Munger interviewed by NPR's Frank at www.DukeReunion _ 


5 . ae . . . . Click on your class year to see your 
Stasio, Nobel Prize-winning scientist Peter Agre on new science and scientists, and he ee ee be 

, s i : lodging and travel options, who's 
experts on the Quran, global warming, immigration, “Boomers” and health care, coming, what they've been upite, 


robotics—plus music, dance, and video creations by students, faculty, and alumni. and to submit your own class note 


Recapture your Duke this April reunions 2007, BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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os DIRECTORS’ EDUCATION 
—- INSTITUTE at Duke University 








. The Directors’ Education Institute at Duke University 
Key Topics is an ISS-accredited, intensive and innovative two-day 
program developed by the Global Capital Markets 
Center (GCMC) with the support of the New York Stock 
Exchange to address the continuing developments in 
corporate governance. This program is designed for 


Delphi Corp 

board chairs, corporate directors and senior executive y See i bang 
officers of publicly traded companies. Through the ‘ 
examination of topical issues and emerging best 
practices, participants will receive substantive Christopher Cox 


instruction on the latest corporate governance matters 


impacting publicly listed companies and board members. Steve Miller 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, B 
are: _ Janet Hill 

policymakers, and experts from the legal and financial es 

services industries, along with academic authorities from | and | 


The Fuqua School of Business and Duke Law School, Charles H. Noski 





the Directors’ Education Institute teaches participants f : 


how to develop a framework for making informed board 


‘The Hon. Leo E. Strine, Jr. 


decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 





e $3,750 


Program Fe 


The fee covers tuition, 


instructional materials 
and all meals. 


Register online 
or call 919.613.7260 





Visit our web site for the most up-to-date information. WWW. DukeD 
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Approaching Invisibility 
Boys to Men 


EVERYONE INTO THE POOL 


What Title IX has meant for athletic equity 











Trustee emeritus Edwin Jones, Jr. E’48 
and his wife, Lou, have been supporting 
Duke University since long before Duke’s 
computerized record-keeping began. 
Edwin was raised with a commitment 
to the tradition of tithing, and his family’s 
company, J.A. Jones Construction 
Company, routinely donated a percent- 
age of its earnings to schools and other 
charities each year. 


Timetele titel oMutel dive mere [Uelmel ite] 
gifts to Duke, Edwin and Lou have 

1M) oMulele Mule] ie Meloy 4-U Mellel di (e]e)(- 
remainder unitrusts. By donating highly 
» appreciated assets, the Joneses were 
able to give the university the benefit of 
iat Me] 9 ole-tellelifonaMelie Mel Zell MoliNal \-1Roie! 
tax liability for the capital gains. 

UI Tat cmel Kol oxen Z(e(-MelMellilUelMicour- 
to donors or their family members, 
and since payments are based on the 
changing value of the assets, may provide 
rola sl-rele(-Melelol mini lilo 


Ultimately, the Joneses’ unitrusts will 
benefit a range of areas at Duke, with 
a particular emphasis on four of their 
top philanthropic priorities: engineering, 
lo le-mr-ti-felceMmelinl(-ileMmelaleMilareliellel| 
aid. “We're devoted to this university,” 
Edwin said, “and we’re proud to support 
it in any way we can.” 


To find out how you can support Duke 
through life income gifts and other 
“tax-wise” gift plans, please contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web  www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Title IX at XXXV by Bridget Booher 32 
The remarkable legacy of Title IX is manifest in the achievements of female athletes, 
but the law is still a target of criticism, and equity remains elusive 


The Magic of Metamaterials by Ker Than 38 


New manmade substances hold out tantalizing possibilities, from better microscopes 
and military-stealth technology to the Holy Grail of sci-fi fans—invisibility 
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A Nobel Laureate ponders science and public understanding 


Between 
the Lines 


eter Agre knows his science, 

and you would expec ( that ofa 

Nobel Laureate in chemistry. He 

also knows issues, like stem-cell 
research, that straddle the realms of sci- 
ence and public policy. Agre argues, in 
our back-page “Under the Gargoyle,” 
that scientists need to do a better job at 
engaging with the public. 

The public was certainly engaged with 
a Duke-led effort to construct an “invisi- 
bility cloak,” also treated in these pages. 
The Pratt School’s David Smith, who led 
the research team, says the media by and 
large got the story right—even as media in- 
terest “pretty much wiped out months” for 
him and David Schurig, his postdoctoral 
associate. The two of them did more than 
100 interviews; every segment for broad- 
cast “would take about half a day or more 
for the thirty seconds of air time.” 

A technology-oriented weblog, Engad- 
get, declared, “Duke scientists build the- 
orized invisibility cloak. Sort of.” But even 
such sober accounts generated exuberant 
reader postings. “It’s a hell of a lot cooler 
than that guy in Japan who used a webcam 
and a projector to make himself ‘invisi- 
ble,” one poster remarked, in an intrigu- 
ing if obscure reference. “Making it work 
with visible light will be quite a challenge,” 
wrote another. “But, if you’re going up 
against an army of robots that can only see 
microwaves, it might do the trick!” 

The research resonated powerfully be- 
cause of such fantastical associations. 
Which is not to say that fans of science 
fiction might not be protective of their 
territory—just like scientists. In a letter 
to The Chronicle, Greg Filpus, a Pratt 
sophomore, said that ascribing an “invisi- 
bility cloak” to the Starship Enterprise was 
an insult to “the Star Trek universe and 
the United Federation of Planets.” Cloak- 
ing technology would have been off limits 
under interstellar agreements that “span 
three of the five TV series.” 

Spanning as it does science fiction and 
technological innovation, the “invisibility 
cloak” visibly produces good storytelling. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD Q 


“My job is the equitable dis- 
tribution of unhappiness.” 


“Cheap Chinese goods and 
labor have pitted the Ameri- 
can consumer, in love with 
inexpensive goods, against 
the American worker, in 
fear of cheap labor. Unfor- 
tunately, these are often 
two sides of the same coin: 
America’s workers are also 
its consumers.” 


“If American higher educa- 
tion feels misunderstoc od by 
the government and gener- 
al public, as it typically 
does, it should not be for 
lack of trying.” 


“I see him all the time and 
yell: “Hi cuz! Hi cuz!’ I’m 
glad I watch the games by 
myself so people don’t 
think I’m crazy.” 


“My fantasy would be to 
shrink down and live in my 
LEGO world. That would 
be the ultimate.” 


“The Super Bowl doesn’t cut 
anyone out. A Buddhist, a 
Jew, a Muslim, a Christian 
and [an] atheist ... they can 
all watch.” 


“Making the U.S. a mecca 
for high-skilled immigrants 
is a good thing.” 


“Cardiac surgery is like bas- 
ketball. You need teamwork 
and three or four physicians. 
Neurosurgery is a one-man, 
single-man operation.” 


Mail 


“This is world culture; it’s 
not just Iraqi culture. And 
we're losing it minute by 
minute.” 


“From a public-policy per- 
spective, this looks a lot like 
insider trading.” 


“People who come to Duke 
want to see the chapel and 
Cameron. And not neces- 

sarily in that order.” 





“Obama does not have 
roots in the civil-rights 
movement, he doesn’t rely 
on the black church as his 


base of support, and he sees 
himself more as a problem- 
solver than an agitator or 
an activist.” 
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“In this year when so much 
that has been unfair, inac- 
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Swing time: Live music, savory sweets, and the chance to dance for hours drew people from the entire Duke community 
to the student-organized “Duke Plays: The Party!” held in von der Heyden Pavilion and Perkins and Bostock libraries in February 


curate, and at times down- 
right false about how Dur- 
ham is supposedly divided 
against itself, overcome by 
community tensions, and 
driven by supposed town- 
gown conflicts, it is note- 
worthy that we can come 
to you with this consensus 


proposal.” 


“We are part of a generation 
that believes we can change 


the world, and never in 
human history has there 
been the commitment, the 
resources, the courage, the 
money, and the technology 
to make our dreams come 
true. And so we shall over- 
come. Not someday, but we 
can overcome today.” 


“Being the brown version 
of a white business isn’t 
enough anymore. If you’re 
going to grow your business 


in size and scale, you can’t 
just say, ‘I’m only going to 
serve black people.’ ” 


“Peace will only come to 
our world when the chil- 
dren of Abraham learn to 
live graciously together.” 


“A little lamer than other 
lame ducks.” 


“Pve got 15 alumni from 
Duke Un 


family.” 
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Reflections on Aging 


What joy to read “Gray 
Matters” [November-De- 
cember 2006] as I also work 
for the Kendal Corporation 
and am intimately involved 
in another long-term-care 
innovation—horticultural 
therapy. Similarly to John 
Diffey °70, I found the Silent 
Vigil to be the defining mo- 
ment in my commitment to 
social justice. | began my 
horticultural-therapy career 
at a home for people with 
mental retardation, where 

I developed a cottage indus- 
try of growing and using 
everlasting flowers in order 
to employ forty of the resi- 
dents. 

Ten years ago, my friend 
Charlotte Bartlett (pictured 
in “Gray Matters”) ap- 
proached me about helping 
with the design of the land- 
scape at Barclay Friends, a 
facility unique to the Ken- 
dal Corporation, as it is for 
assisted-living and skilled- 
care residents located in a 
borough. 

Responding to the 
Quaker principle of dignity 
for all residents, the Barclay 
Friends’ board of directors 
made a commitment to hor- 
ticultural therapy to help 
provide a homelike envi- 
ronment and, most impor- 
tant, a productive lifestyle 
for the residents. The peo- 
ple who live at Barclay 
Friends continue to con- 
tribute to their community 
through flower arranging 
for public areas, plant prop- 
agation for gardens, and 
many garden chores. Edu- 
cation is also an essential 
element of our horticultural- 
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therapy programming in 
order to help residents feel 
alive and vital. 

The success of Barclay 
Friends’ program has been 
noted by other Kendal 
communities, and I have 
helped three of these com- 
munities get their horticul- 
tural therapy programs up 
and running. Iam proud to 
be a part of the Kendal 
Corporation, a visionary 
leader with a humanitarian 
appre yach to long-term care. 


Gwynne Ormsby ’68 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


It is incomprehensible to 
me how the article “Gray 
Matters” fails to make even 
passing reference to one of 
the biggest and best educa- 
tional programs for seniors 
in the country: Duke’s own 
Osher Lifelong Learning 
Institute (formerly named 
the Duke Institute for 
Learning in Retirement). 

We live a block from the 
East Campus, in part so we 
can more easily attend 
OLLI classes. Indeed, the 
existence of this program. 
was one of the chief reasons 
we moved to the Triangle 
for our retirement in the 
first place. 

I urge you to do some 
more research about this 
wonderful (but apparently 
of low visibility in the 
Duke community) program. 
Maybe even do an article 
about it! 


Andrew W. Bingham 
Durham, North Carolina 


Editor’s note: “Gray Matters” 
focused on residential retire- 

ment communities. For infor- 
mation about OLLI, see www. 


learnmore .duke.edu/olli or 
read the magazine’s “Wise 

Beyond Their Years,” July- 
August 2005. 


Thanks to Teachers 


I wish to respond to the ar- 
ticle by Jacob Dagger, “The 
Art of Enlightenment,” in 
the November-December 
issue of Duke Magazine, for 
I found it more than just an 
interesting composition 
about university teaching. 
When I read the article, | 
had just turned in my grades 
halfway through my forty- 
third year of teaching reli- 
gious studies. Yet I found 
the comments downright 
inspiring. Discussion of 
Robert Korstad’s approach 
in his course on “The 
Insurgent South” cannot be 
[applied] immediately to my 
course on “Old Testament 
Literature,” with little pos- 
sibility of capturing the 
original voices of Amos or 
Isaiah in their “historical 
speeches,” but I shall be 
using some recorded read- 
ings of biblical passages by 
modern actors hereafter, 
thanks to this issue of Duke 
Magazine. 

Moreover, I was inspired 
by the example of professor 
I.B. Holley, who has been 
writing his lecture outlines 
on blackboards for sixty 
years. In the fall of 1952, he 
and professor Harold Parker 
inspired me to become a 
history major, and the 
methodology and careful 
reading of texts have influ- 
enced my research and 
teaching ever since. Since | 
have to go another seven- 
teen years to even match 


Dr. Holley’s pace, he has 
clearly outrun my endur- 
ance. 

The entire issue is in 
sharp focus as to what an 
education at Duke is like in 
the twenty-first century, 
and it makes those of us 
who passed through those 
Gothic corridors some fifty 
years ago proud to have 
studied there. For example, 
the Full Frame photograph 
of a student logging onto 
her computer in front of 
Lilly Library could not have 
happened fifty years ago, 
nor could students then 
have turned in papers as e- 
mail attachments or on 
Blackboard discussion links, 
but the sense of excitement 
in the education of young 
minds, which is happening 
all over the world today, 
clearly comes across in this 
issue. Bravo! 


Bill Huntley Jr. ’55, Ph.D. 64 
Redlands, California 


The writer is a professor of 
religious studies at the 
University of Redlands. 


I found the November- 
December 2006 issue of 
Duke Magazine most inter- 
esting. I was particularly im- 
pressed with Jacob Dagger’s 
article discussing excellence 
in teaching. The mention 
of professor emeritus I.B. 
Holley was especially pleas- 
ing, since I considered him 
the best teacher I experi- 
enced in Trinity College. 
In his engineering-history 
classes of 1947, he graded 
our notes early in the course 
to [ensure] we were listen- 
ing and heeding. His lec- 
tures were so constructed 


that one could detect each 
main point and all sub- 
points, and he expected you 
to note them in outline 
form only. 

I spent much more time 
with engineering-school 
teachers such as professors 
Harold Byrd, Brewster 
Snow, and Aubrey Palmer, 
among others who made 
great impressions on me. | 
trust Duke will continue to 
put emphasis on excellent 
teaching. 


William D. McRae 
B.SClé. SL 
Dallas, Texas 


On Ideology 


It was enjoyable to read in 
the September-October 
issue yet another article 
plumbing the curious phe- 
nomenon of conservative 
paranoia with respect to the 
left’s “intellectual corruption 
of the American university,” 
as David Horowitz has put 
it [“Leftward Leanings”]. 
Why in the world would it 
surprise anyone that liberal- 
ism is dominant in a popu- 
lation cohort of brighter- 
than-average individuals? 


Richard Allen ’51 
Gainesville, Florida 


I just finished reading the 
letter to Forum by Lewis P. 
Klein Jr., 51, in the Novem- 
ber-December 2006 issue. 





Mr. Klein argues that the 
U.S. government’s World 
War II policy of imprison- 
ing without trial Japanese 
Americans was intended to 
facilitate a government pol- 
icy of propagandizing hatred 
of Japan and to protect 
Japanese Americans from 
physical danger, made clear 
and present by the vandal- 
ism of cherry trees and the 
invective of Bob Hope. Mr. 
Klein’s comments fail both 
the factual record and logic. 
The U.S. government 
has disavowed the reason- 
ing proffered by Mr. Klein 
and acknowledged the error 
of the policy. In 1988, both 
houses of Congress passed, 
and President Reagan 
signed, Public Law 100- 
383, which provided in part 
[that], “The Congress rec- 
ognizes that ... a grave 
injustice was done to both 
citizens and permanent res- 
ident aliens of Japanese 
ancestry by the evacuation, 
relocation, and internment 
of civilians during World 
War II. [T]hese actions 
were carried out without 
adequate security reasons 
and without any acts of 
espionage or sabotage docu- 
mented by the [investigat- 
ing] Commission, and were 
motivated largely by racial 
prejudice, wartime hysteria, 
and a failure of political 
leadership.... For these fun- 
damental violations of the 


Megan Morr 


basic civil liberties and con- 
stitutional rights of these 
individuals of Japanese an- 
cestry, the Congress apolo- 
gizes on behalf of the 
Nation.” 

If Mr. Klein’s reasoning 
were extended, the U.S. 
government would be justi- 
fied in imprisoning Muslims 
to facilitate the pursuit of 
President Bush’s “crusade” 
against Islam, and in im- 
prisoning African Americans 
to protect them from the 
impending physical danger 
made evident by race-based 
violence, burnings of Afri- 
can-American churches, 
and the existence of groups 
in the United States that 
advocate violence against 
African Americans. 

Should China ever in- 
vade the United States, 
rather than being impris- 
oned without trial, | would 
prefer to take the risk of liv- 
ing in my home. Any hon- 
est person over the age of 
zero will confirm what I’ve 
stated here. 


David Chen ’90 
San Francisco, California 


Klein’s letter about the 
conflation of Guantanamo 
residents and Japanese 
Americans in Relocation 
Centers (to use the legalis- 
tic term) is passing strange. 
First, Roosevelt did not 
need to sign the execrable 
executive order for propa- 
ganda purposes. The animus 
toward Japan and the Jap- 
anese could not have been 
more thorough. Some of it 
became generalized toward 
Japanese Americans whether 
native-born—i.e. citizens— 


or aliens, and there were 
indeed instances of mind- 
less prejudice. Was it as 
severe as prejudice toward 
blacks in the South before 
the civil-rights era? 
Probably not. Incidentally, 
there was never any sabo- 
tage, and a small number of 
Japanese deemed security 


Why in the world would it surprise 
anyone that liberalism is dominant in a 
population cohort of brighter-than- 
average individuals? 


risks were picked up early 
and either deported or 
imprisoned. 

Second, despite the press 
campaign against Japanese 
Americans, there were few 
overt acts against them, 
perhaps equal to the num- 
ber of expressions of per- 
sonal sympathy. Certainly 
the camps were not estab- 
lished to provide protective 
custody. Nor were they 
designed for family life. 
saw them. 

The reader should con- 
sider some details: Hawaii 
had a Japanese-American 
population of about six dig- 
its. None was taken into 
protective custody, and the 
Hawaiian economy and war 
effort would have suffered 
without them. 

Many Japanese Ameri- 
cans enlisted while in the 
camps and formed the 
442nd Regimental Combat 
Team, a highly decorated 
unit. An analogous unit 
was established by Hawaiian 
volunteers. In the Pacific, 
Japanese Americans served 
in intelligence and as inter- 
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preters and translators. 

It is now generally accept 
ed that the evacuation was 
unjustified, that it impaired 
the war effort, and that it 
harmed loyal Americans. 


Leonard Broom Ph.D. ’37 
Santa Barbara, California 


More Lacrosse Lessons 


To the brave journalists at 
Duke Magazine: Why has 
there been not one single 
letter even faintly critical 
of the most politically cor- 
rect university president of 
an important American 
university in the history of 
the U.S. printed in your 


‘ "7 >? 
magazine 
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At least 90 percent of the 


Duke alumni I have con- 
versed with recently about 
the reunion this spring or 
about business matters on a 
daily basis have been in- 
censed at the conduct of 
the president booting those 
kids out of the school and 
the Duke community until 
the case was resolved favor- 
ably. Now, in allowing 
them to come back if they 
so choose at such a late and 
seemingly “safe” date, he 


and playing the ... game 
to get a plum assignment. 
Are there not any qualified 
candidates who have gone 


Gerry Broome 


to Duke and been a part of 


A.P. Photo 


our great school who are 
qualified and interested in 
the job? 

Frankly, | find that hard 
to believe. | am afraid that 
Brodhead’s conduct in this 
entire affair will damage the 
school, its reputation, and 


has brought even greater 


shame to our exalted insti- 
tution of higher learning. 
What this great universi- 
ty needs is something that 
many of the better colleges 
and universities do: to find its ability to raise money for 
a leader and a president the endowment more than 
who has gone to Duke and anything that has been pre- 
is already a member of the viously charged or implied 
greater Duke community— by any members of Dur- 
ham’s exotic dancer indus- 
try or its friends and part- 
ners in the county district 


attorney’s office. 


not some politician who 
has climbed the ranks of 
educational sinecurity [sic] 
by being politically correct 


JUMP-START 






COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS 


Alumni Admissions Forum 
June 22, 2007 


An all-day, on-campus conference for parents and children 
with college in their futures 





A panel of admissions experts will discuss: 
¢ searching for the right school 
* setting a timetable 
¢ the applications process 
*® essays and interviews 
¢ financial aid 
* testing 


Hear from current students, review and evaluate sample 
applications, and find answers to all your questions. 


For alumni with children entering the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades. Space is limited. 

If you don’t receive a registration brochure by May 20, contact: 
Alumni Admissions Program, Alumni House, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708-0572 


(919) 684-5114 www.dukealumni.com 


Seriously folks, is there 
not a single member of the 
Duke Magazine staff, the 
administration, or faculty 
that is critical of President 
Brodhead’s conduct con- 
cerning this matter? Because 
hundreds of alums I talk to 
feel strongly about all these 
events and are disgusted by 
the official Duke reactions 
or lack thereof. Is there not 
a single man or woman of 
strong conscience or opin- 
ions left at my dear old 
alma mater? 


George St. George 
Biddle Duke ’82 
Edgar, Montana 


As an alumnus of Duke 
who cares about the future 










of the university, I am writ- 
ing this letter to protest the 
mishandling by the admin- 
istration of the accusations 
by a single woman against 
three students of the Duke 
community. One opportu- 
nity after another to take 
the high ground and be 
supportive of these students 
according to the Constitu- 
tional principle of presumed 
innocence until guilt is 
proven was lost. 

Instead of showing im- 
partiality, the administra- 
tion caved in to the worst 
instincts of both the local 
community and the media 
by firing the lacrosse coach, 
by canceling the lacrosse 
season, and, finally, by sus- 
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pending the three accused 
students. The president of 
Duke is the one who has to 
take responsibility for his 
administration’s incompe- 
tent response to this whole 
ugly affair. | am sure that I 
was hardly alone among 
Duke alumni in my amaze- 
ment at his pathetic per- 
formance on 60 Minutes 
when being interviewed by 
the late Ed Bradley, who 
seemed to be more objec- 
tive regarding the contro- 
versy than the man who is 
supposedly the leader of the 
Duke community. 

Now the president has 
invited the [two] humiliated 
students to return to Duke. 
What incredible arrogance!... 











What he should do now is 
to accept his role in giving 
encouragement to a corrupt 
district attorney, which 
added greatly to the misery 
that the three innocent stu- 
dents and their families 
have endured. 

I believe that President 
Brodhead should make a 
public apology to the stu- 
dents and their families and 
offer to pay the legal costs 
that they have had to absorb 
alone. Finally, for the good 
of the university and Duke’s 
reputation as a community 
of caring individuals, Presi- 
dent Brodhead should do 
the right thing and resign. 


John F. Reiger ’65 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Being a Duke graduate 


means belonging 


to a network of leaders— 


in Venice, Italy. 


meet them this summer 





a Tr 


Continue your Duke education and renew friends 

fellow alumni in Venice, Italy. All Duke alumni < 

Learn more and register online at www.fuqua.duke.edu/al 

Questions? Contact Alumni Relations at The Fuqua School of Bi 
alumni-relations@fuqua.duke.edu, 919-660-7709. : 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 2007 
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On the cusp: AS the first hints of spring begin to take shape in the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, a student focuses on the emerging flora. Photo by Michael Zirkle 
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At home in the world: DukeEngage vind real-world i one experiences, such as the popular Hart Fellows program. Hart 
a Fellow Yazan Kopty 06, above, conducting field-based research with a community organization in Battambang, Cambodia 


Engaging Students 


s part of Duke’s decades-long focus on 

applying knowledge to address social 
) problems, a new $30 million initiative 
A called DukeEngage will make civic en- 
gagement an integral part of the undergrad- 
uate experience. 

DukeEngage will provide full funding and 
faculty and administrative support to all un- 
dergraduates who want to stretch beyond 
the classroom by tackling social issues at 
home and abroad, and, in turn, learn from 
those beyond-the-classroom experiences. 
Projects could range from learning about 
education challenges in Africa while volun- 
teering in a rural school to gaining insights 
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into natural disasters while working with 
Gulf Coast flood victims. 

“The lasting products of a university edu- 
cation are the qualities of mind and charac- 
ter that students carry forth into their adult 
” said President Richard H. Brodhead 
when the initiative was announced in Febru- 


lives, 


ary. “We give our students superb academic 
training, but we also want them to become 
active citizens and creative problem-solvers, 
using their education to make a real-world 
difference. Duke has always placed a special 
emphasis on using knowledge for the greater 
social good. Today we’re committing our- 


selves to making this opportunity a part of 


every Duke undergraduate’s experience.” 
Beginning in the summer of 2008, any 





Duke undergraduate who has completed at 
least two semesters of classes will be eligible 
to participate 1n an immersive summer or 
semester-long service project with Duke sup- 
port. Duke funding will include travel ex- 
penses and a cost-of-living stipend to cover 
the full experience. To ensure that students 
receiving financial aid are able to partici- 
pate, Duke will assume responsibility for 
their “summer earnings” requirements and 
cover the costs of their service experience. 
Forty percent of Duke undergraduates re- 
ceive financial aid. The university also will 
provide stipends to faculty and staff mem- 
bers who serve as mentors to the students. 
Currently, more than 80 percent of Duke 
students volunteer with organizations such 


Photo courtesy Hart Leadership Program 


as Engineers Without Borders and the Ronald 
McDonald House. Each year, about 500 un- 
dergraduates participate in some form of 
service-learning, combining classroom work 
with public service, and nearly 100 devise 
their own summer service projects. 

DukeEngage will encompass three types 
of learning opportunities: 

e Projects that Duke sponsors or organiz- 
es, either through a class or an existing serv- 
ice-learning program; 

e Projects that Duke coordinates with 
outside providers or community partners; 

e Projects that students themselves initiate 
(in collaboration with faculty or staff mem- 
bers) through individual grant proposals. 

Students who participate in DukeEngage 
will work on projects that encompass a full 
spectrum of public-service issues, in local, 
national, and international communities. 
University officials estimate that over the 
next five years, at least 25 percent of Duke’s 
6,250 undergraduates will participate in 
DukeEngage, in addition to existing com- 
munity-service activities. 

“Duke is already strong at producing a 
special kind of graduate, a person of trained 
intelligence who is highly knowledgeable 
about the world and has a strong desire to 
take on its most challenging concerns,” Brod- 
head said. “Going forward, we want to make 
this a signature of Duke undergraduate edu- 
cation.” 

The Duke Endowment of Charlotte and 
the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation of Se- 
attle are providing $15 million each to en- 
dow DukeEngage. The program’s national 
advisory committee will be chaired by David 
Gergen Hon. ’93, a Duke trustee and former 
White House adviser who is professor of pub- 
lic service at Harvard’s John FE. Kennedy 
School of Government and director of its 
Center for Public Leadership. James Joseph, 
former U.S. Ambassador to South Africa 
and director of the U.S.-Southern Africa 
Center for Leadership and Public Values at 
Duke, will lead the faculty advisory board. 
The board’s vice chair is biologist Sherryl 
Broverman, who has helped lead a service- 
learning project in Kenya in which Duke 
students are working to build a boarding 
school for girls in Muhuru Bay. 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Ben Abram, architect for 
intellectual gatherings 





t'salong story, actually, how 

Ben Abram came to invite 

Winston-Salem rapper Se7en to 

dine at the Washington Duke Inn 
last fall and to speak to students in 
Alspaugh, the freshman dorm where 
he was a residential adviser. 

Abram was enrolled in adjunct 
assistant professor of music Robi 
Roberts’ rap and hip-hop appreciation 
class. Through that class, he met DJ 
Chela, a local club DJ, who for a time 
hosted a weekly radio show on WXDU, 
the campus radio station. One night, 
Abram was hanging out with her in the 
studio, and Se7en came on the show to 
talk about black empowerment issues. 
“They were going on the air, spinning 
rhymes about what they were passion- 
ate about,’ Abram recalls. He was in- 
trigued. Se7en invited Abram to a show 
he was attending in Durham, and, in 
return, Abram invited Se7en to come 
and speak to his students in Alspaugh. 

It's along story, but it’s really not all 
that uncommon for Abram. In his four 
years at Duke, the senior, recently 
named Young Trustee, has gained a 
reputation as someone who makes 
connections with people. “Ben’s good 
at keeping up with people and finding 
out what they're about more so than 
anyone l've ever met,’ says junior Lee 
Pearson, whom Abram met when both 
were East Campus residential advisers 
last year. 

His task became easier when Duke 
instituted a program during his junior 
year called “Duke Conversations” to en- 
courage students to invite interesting 
figures—activists, teachers, politicians, 
athletes, musicians like Se7en—to 
campus to chat intimately over a meal 
or ina small group setting. The univer- 
sity agrees to foot the bill for travel and 
expenses on the condition that the 
speaker is not paid an honorarium. 

Abram took the idea and ran with it, 
initially using the program to supple- 
ment the programming funds he re- 
ceived from residence life to host events 
in Alspaugh. When he moved off campus 
this year, he began hosting dinners in his 
off-campus house, often shuttling the 
speakers off afterwards to address a 
freshman dorm or campus organization. 

“People say Duke lacks intellectual 
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engagement,’ Abram says. “If that’s 
true, then it’s only because of not hav- 
ing appropriate venues, not because 
students aren't intellectually engaged.” 

During the fall semester, a dozen or 
more invited guests crowded around 
the civil and environmental engineer- 
ing and public-policy studies double- 
major’s table to dine and converse with 
speakers ranging from David Folkenflik, 
media correspondent for National Public 
Radio, to Sonal Shah A.M. ‘93, vice 
president of Goldman, Sachs & Co., to 
Jeff Smith, founder of political-activism 
organization the Oregon Bus Project. 

Pearson, a frequent attendee, says 
that the presentations and discussions 
brought together people whose social 
and intellectual paths might not 
otherwise cross. “Most of the time, | 
didn’t know half the people in the 
room, and that was true for everyone. 
Ben just knows so many people in dif- 
ferent circles, in different schools and 
departments.” 

Abram admits that often the group 
slants left, but that’s not for lack of try- 
ing. He invited noted campus conser- 
vative Stephen Miller, a senior, to one 
event, and Miller ultimately attended, 
but not before calling back to ask, “Is 
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this really just a dinner invitation, or 
are you setting me up for something?” 

Politics don’t get in the way of good 
discussion, either. Of speaker Paul 
Teller ‘93, deputy director of the House 
Republican Study Committee, Abram 
says, “Yes, he’s a Republican. Yes, he’s 
really far right. But when it came to fis- 
cal policy and government intervention 
and the way he saw the government 
shaped right now, we had a lot of 
agreement in the room.’ 

At times, Abram’s networking 
instincts don’t go as expected. Abram 
tells a funny story about a time he 
introduced journalist Fiona Morgan, 
whom he’ booked for a conversation, 
to her own husband, who works as a 
researcher for Abram’s academic advis- 
er, public-policy professor Joel 
Fleishman, at a cocktail party. You win 
some, you lose some. 

“College is about bridging perspec- 
tives, making connections. You've got to 
do that for yourself” With his dinners, 
Abram is once again doing just that. 

“| wanted to engage with my friends, 
but also have them engage with each 
other. This was sort of the ‘dot, dot, dot’ 
to get the conversation going.’ 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Eric Mlyn, director of the Robertson Scho! 
ars Program since its inception, chaired the 
provost’s committee that recommended 
DukeEngage and will be the founding direc 
tor of the program. The initiative also in 
cludes the creation of a Duke Center for 
Civic Engagement that will serve as a uni 
versity-wide clearinghouse for civic-engage- 
ment and service-learning projects. The 
center will be housed in the provost's office 
and will serve as the administrative umbrel- 
la organization for all current and future 
undergraduate civic-engagement activities 


at the university. 


www.dukenews.duke.edu /engage 


Speakers Take Center Stage 


aul Rusesabagina, the Rwandan hotel 
manager whose story was the basis for 
the film Hotel Rwanda, captivated a 
packed Page Auditorium in February 
with personal reflections on the country’s 
1994 genocide. He explained the background 
for the conflict, saying, “Why do people hate 
each other? Simply because they have been 
taught to hate each other by leaders who al- 
ways divide in order to rule,” and described 
his experience in the hotel whose residents 
he protected almost single-handedly. 
Rusesabagina was one of several prominent 
speakers at Duke earlier this year, who spoke 
on a wide variety of issues now in the na- 
tional spotlight, ranging from religious tol- 
erance to the global reach of art museums. 
In delivering the 2007 Kenan Distin- 
guished Lecture in Ethics in January, Jon- 


athan Sacks, the United Kingdom’s chief 


rabbi, discussed the ways in which extremist 
religious views are threatening global socie- 
ty. At the center of conflicts between groups 
like the Sunnis and Shiites and Christians 
and Muslims, he said, is a lack of apprecia- 
tion for shared values—values that could be 


explored and explicated through scrutiny of 


the narratives that are at the basis of the 
various faith traditions. 

A week and a half later, retired Marine 
General Anthony Zinni shared his highly 
critical view of the Iraq war and stressed the 
need for more creative thinking about the 
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Rusesabagina: 
survivor of a country 
divided by hate 





~ 


future of the Middle East during the Terry 
Sanford Distinguished Lecture. “This argu- 


ment over 23,000 troops is absurd,” Zinni said 
of President George W. Bush’s recent pro- 
posal for an escalation of troop numbers. 
“Either you fix it, you contain it, or you leave 
it, and none of those is going to be easy,” he 
added, referring to the continuing violence 
in Iraq. “But make up your damn mind.” 
The following day, Joseph Wilson, the 
husband of outed CIA agent Valerie Plame, 
made his first public appearance since the 
beginning of the perjury trial of I. Lewis 
“Scooter” Libby, former chief of staff for 
Vice President Dick Cheney. In 2003, Wil- 
son wrote an op-ed column in The New York 


Times saying that Iraq had no intentions of 


buying uranium “yellowcake” from Niger. 
Shortly after, his wife’s identity as a CIA 
operative was revealed to the press. 

“You have the right and the individual 
responsibility to stand up to your govern- 
ment,” Wilson told the audience in Page 
Auditorium. “The essence of good citizen- 
ship is participation.” 

In February’s annual Semans Lecture at 
the Nasher Museum of Art, Thomas Krens, 
director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation, outlined his vision for a global 
art museum. The Guggenheim, he said, is 
avidly “building a brand.” The Guggenheim 
brand, which began when a former auto 
showroom in midtown Manhattan became 
a gallery for modern art, has stretched to 
Venice, Beijing, and Bilbao, where the Frank 
Gehry building has provided a great boost 


Jon Gardiner 


for economic development even as it’s helped 
alleviate political tensions in Spain’s Basque 
region. 

In the near future, the Guggenheim has 
plans to expand to Abu Dhabi in the Mid- 
dle East. The ambitious project, which will 
involve internationally acclaimed archi- 
tects, will comprise several museums that 
will be granted extraordinary resources for 
building collections. Art museums, Krens 
told the crowd, should be unabashedly “a 
force for change.” 

Other prominent speakers featured on 
campus this semester have included Andrew 
Young, a top aide to the Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr. and a former mayor of At- 
lanta, who spoke in Duke Chapel in honor 
of King’s birthday, and Lord Carey of Clif- 
ton, who as Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1991 to 2002 advocated for resolutions for 
the ordination of women in the Church of 
England and against practicing homosexu- 
ality or blessing same-sex unions throughout 
the Anglican Communion. 


Knowledge in the 
Service of Society 


nowledge in the Service of Society 

—a central theme of Duke’s newest 

strategic plan—was the topic of a 

half-day, four-panel conference in 
February at the Doris Duke Center. More 
than 150 students, faculty and staff mem- 
bers, and visitors explored themes such as 
how to translate the theory of service into 
practice, how service enhances rather than 
detracts from the generation of knowledge, 
and the relationship between civic engage- 
ment and campus culture. 

President Richard H. Brodhead cited the 
importance of “an education [that] consists 
not just of doing your homework and get- 
ting good grades on the requisite exams.” 
Andrew Cunningham ’07 discussed his work 
on a project to build a girls’ school in Ken- 
ya, and former Kenan Institute of Ethics Di- 
rector Elizabeth Kiss, now the president of 
Agnes Scott College, declared that “this is 
an area where Duke could show leadership 
among [top research] universities.” 





BY THE NUMBERS 
Languages at Duke 


19 Foreign languages taught at Duke 
spring semester 2007 


28 Languages that have been taught 
since 2001 


Students enrolled in Intermediate 
Spanish 


149 


1 Students enrolled in Accelerated 
Ukrainian 


Countries and continents in which Duke 
offers study-abroad language programs 


11/5 


3 Languages (Aymara, Quechua, and 
Spanish) offered by the Duke-in-the- 
Andes program 


5 African languages (Afrikaans, Sotho, 
Swahili, Xhosa, and Zulu) taught at the 
University of Cape Town through Duke’s 
South Africa Direct program 


26 Languages in which Empire, a book 
co-authored by associate professor of 
literature Michael Hardt and Italian radi- 
cal Antonio Negri, has been published 


17 Most students enrolled in Elementary 
Arabic in any year before 2001 


50 Students enrolled in Elementary Arabic 
last fall 
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Chris Hildreth 


Some panelists warned about the politi- 
cization of service or expressed concern that 
universities would feel compelled to link 
every type of learning to a service ethic. 
“You don’t want to point some ‘benevolo- 
meter’ at people, and if they don’t score in 
the top quintile of benevolence, say ‘We 
don’t want you at this university,’ ” Brod- 
head added. 

Ruth Grant, a professor of political sci- 
ence, pointed out that the notion of “com- 
munity service” has often been fused with 
progressive liberal causes: “I have asked my- 
self for a long time why it’s considered ‘seryv- 
ice’ when students work for local nonprof- 
its, but when people work for Capitol Hill 
it’s called an ‘internship.’ ” 

Following the symposium, more than 135 
people celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
service-learning at Duke, as well as the re- 
tirement in March of Betsy Alden ’64, one of 
the architects of the university’s service- 
learning initiatives. 

Over the past ten years, more than 5,000 
students have combined their academic 
coursework with relevant service and criti- 
cal ethical reflection. 


http: / /kenan.ethics.duke.edu 


Departing dean: Schlesinger 
heads north for new professional horizons 


Schlesinger Steps Down 
illiam H. Schlesinger, dean of 
Duke’s Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment and Earth Sciences, 
has been named the second presi- 
dent and director of the Institute of Eco- 
system Studies. He will step down as dean 
on June | and assume his new duties in Mill- 
brook, New York. 

The Millbrook institute is one of the 
largest and most respected ecological re- 
search organizations in the world, with ex- 
pertise in aquatic science, forest ecology, 
urban ecology, air pollution, nutrient cycling, 
and disease ecology. 

Schlesinger took over the leadership of 
the Nicholas School in 2001 and was ap- 
pointed to his second five-year term in 
2005. During his tenure, the school saw a 
steady increase in enrollment in the profes- 
sional program and a rise in giving. He be- 
gan planning in 2003 for a new building to 
bring the Durham units of the school to- 
gether and also oversaw the creation of the 
Nicholas Institute in 2005, which launched 
its Washington office in November. As dean, 
he has written and published numerous op- 
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ed columns, testified before Congress, and 
Piven speec hes aACTOSS the country on envi 
ronmental issues. O¢ hlesinger served as presl 
dent of the Ecological Society of America 
from 2003 to 2004 and was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences in 2003. 
After his departure, Schlesinger will con 
tinue his environmental research. “The in- 
stitute offers me an Opportunity to focus my 
work and research in a way that a dean can 
not,” he says. “I look forward to the new 


challenge.” 


Send in the Books 


WM™® ight around the time that President 
— < - n 
»_ George W. Bush was announcing 
q a ” , s 
4 plans to send additional troops into 


@ Wa Iraq, officials at the Duke School of 


Nursing were announcing plans of their 
own—to send more books. 

In early January, members of the School 
of Nursing community sent thirty-eight car- 
tons containing 901 used medical textbooks 
to Hawler Medical University in Erbil, Iraq. 
The idea was conceived during a conversa- 
tion between Tobin Hill M.S.N. ’01 and 
Marva Price, an assistant professor of nurs- 
ing. Hill, who had just returned from serving 
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as a nurse practitioner with the National 
Guard in Iraq, “mentioned that if we ever 
had excess books, that the people ot Iraq 
could surely use them,” Price says. “So we 
put the word out.” 

Randall Williams, a local obstetrician who 
volunteers with Medical Alliance for Iraq, a 
nonprofit organization working with Inter- 
national Medical Corp. to advance health 
care in Iraq, used that existing relationship 
to persuade International Medical Corp. to 
ship the books to Jordan; from there, they 
will be carried in by volunteers. Williams 
says that Iraqi health-care professionals, who 
once had strong connections with British 
schools, have long been cut off from the 
West. “One Iraqi told me that what they 
wanted most was not another Gi scanner, 
but the most recent obstetrical care guide- 
lines,” he says. 

The textbooks cover subjects such as un- 
dergraduate nursing, primary Care, pediatrics, 
anaesthesia, surgical nursing, reproductive 
health, oncology, and geriatrics. “A lot of 
the accelerated bachelor of nursing students 
who finished classes in the past year have 
donated their textbooks,” says Judith Hays, 
director of the ABSN program. “In fact, most 
of the books are from 2000 or later.” 


www.nursing.duke.edu 


northAmerican 
VAN LINES AGENT 











i health-care medical initiative, from left, seniors Lauren Garson and Kyle White; nursing master’s student Tina 
amily Nurse Practitioner program and assistant professor of nursing 


Engineering honors: 
Ellerbee in a laser optics tab 


Top Grad Student © 


udrey Ellerbee, a Ph.D. candidate in 
biomedical engineering, was named 
Graduate Student of the Year by the 
National Society of Black Engineers 


(NSBE). She was honored at the organiza- 
tion’s tenth annual Golden Torch Awards 
ceremony in Columbus, Ohio, in March. 

A graduate of Princeton University, Eller- 
bee has focused her research on optical co- 
herence tomography, an imaging technique 
that uses infrared light to produce images of 
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Photo courtesy Marva Price 
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uke Chapel’s original organ, built and installed in 1932 by the Aolian Organ Company, will be removed 
and reconditioned over the next eighteen months before being reinstalled in late 2008. 
The Aolian organ, one of four organs in the chapel and the one that accompanies the Chapel Choir and 
various worship services, is located in the chancel. “With the addition of a new console, it will also have 
an enhanced role in teaching, recitals, and concerts,’ says chapel organist David Arcus. 
Although the Aolian received minor repairs and renovations over the years, the organ is in dire need of a major 
overhaul after more than seventy years of consistent use, says Duke Chapel organ curator John Santoianni. 
“The Aolian reminds me of an automobile | once owned which looked great, but needed many repairs,’ San- 
toianni says. “You could not tell from looking at the outside just how much mechanical work was needed.” 
The organ will be named for Kathleen Upton Byrns McClendon ‘80 in honor of a $600,000 gift that she and her 
husband, Aubrey McClendon ‘81, made for the project in 2003. While the instrument is out of service, a small elec- 
trical organ will be brought in for temporary use. 


Chris Hildreth 


microscopic structures. Her research is sup- 
ported by a National Science Foundation 
graduate research fellowship, The Duke En- 
dowment, a James B. Duke fellowship, and 
the University Scholars Program. She serves 
as president of the Duke Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Student Council and is a member 
of Duke’s Latin dance troupe. 

NSBE executive director Carl B. Mack 
says the Golden Torch Awards celebrate out- 
standing achievement, “but, just as impor- 
tant, they recognize people who remember 
that they didn’t get where they are on their 
own. Our award winners know they have a 
responsibility to unlock doors for others 
who may one day walk across the stage.” 


www.nshe.org 


Campus Culture 
Initiative Reports 





uke can become a more “inclusive 
academic community” by making 
changes in its curriculum, housing 
system, alcohol policies, and other 
key areas, according to a report released in 
February by the Campus Culture Initiative 
Steering Committee. 

The committee, one of five groups ap- 
pointed last April by President Richard H. 
Brodhead in response to issues raised by the 





lacrosse party of March 13, focused on un- 
dergraduate life. In its report, the committee, 
chaired by Robert Thompson, vice provost 
for undergraduate education and dean of 
Trinity College, praised Duke for “its insti- 
tutional courage not to shy away from tough 
issues” and proposed recommendations that 
focus on six areas: curriculum and experien- 
tial learning; faculty-student interaction; 
dining and residential and social life; alco- 
hol; athletics; and admissions. 

In the academic sphere, the committee 
called for a sharper curricular focus on dif- 
ferences within the United States and an 
expansion of experiential learning opportu- 
nities such as the DukeEngage program, 
also announced in February. The commit- 
tee urged measures to enhance faculty-stu- 
dent interaction, calling for “a new social 
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contract between the university and the 
faculty” and renewed efforts to recruit wom 
en and minority faculty members 

Phe Duke undergraduate experience is 
“orounded in the context of a residential 
experience,” the committee said. Yet, pat 
ticularly on West Campus, where students 
move in their sophomore year, “the privi 
lege given to selective lin Ing groups, and to 
men in particular, affects campus culture 
disproportionately.” The committee called 
for anew housing system that would limit 
the number ot students who may request to 
live together. It also urged “significant 
improvements to residential, dining, and 


social facilities,” and a new dining-services 


Incendiary Celebration 


model that would promote a sense of com- 
munity among students. 

On the topic of alcohol, the committee 
said drunkenness is more of a problem than 
drinking per se, leading to bad behaviors 
and health problems for individuals and to 
risks to the university, both legal and in 
terms of its reputation. Social life at Duke is 
too often organized around drinking, ac- 
cording to the committee, and “the risk of 
another alcohol-related death in the Duke 
community is very real.” Its report calls on 
Duke to “re-orient social life on campus to 
reduce the centrality of alcohol and enable 
more non-alcohol events and venues.” It 
also recommends clearer university policies 


For the first time in Duke history, a bonfire erupted on West Campus to celebrate 
a women’s varsity basketball victory —the regular-season finale, a 67-62 win over UNC 
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for dealing with alcohol, better prevention 
and treatment services, and improved track- 
ing and accountability. 

The committee’s review of athletics notes 
the outstanding record of Duke student- 
athletes in both competition and the class- 
room, but says “strong and persistent forces” 
nationally are making it harder to balance 
academics and athletics. The report recom- 
mends that Duke decrease practice and 
travel time demands on its student-athletes 
and ensure they receive appropriate aca- 
demic support. The committee also calls for 
stronger ties between athletic programs and 
other parts of the university, and for the 
admissions office to reduce the number of 





athletes admitted near the low end of 
Duke’s academic standards. 

Calling athletics a “proud Duke tradi- 
tion,” Brodhead said, “I look forward, as the 
report does, to our strong continuing partic- 
ipation in Division I competition, and to 
striving jointly for athletic and academic 
achievement. Getting the balance right re- 
quires fine-tuning and knowledgeable faculty 
advice to the administration and trustees, who 
have final oversight of athletics policy.” 

The report’s final set of recommenda- 
tions, on admissions, includes increasing 
the role of faculty in the admissions process, 
emphasizing Duke’s commitment to diversi- 
ty in its recruitment materials, and aggres- 
sively recruiting international students and 
high-achieving applicants from underrepre- 
sented groups. 

The committee noted that some of its 
recommendations, such as expanding oppor- 
tunities for student civic engagement, al- 
ready are being implemented, while others 
have significant policy or budgetary impli- 
cations that require further review. 

The report received a mixed review on 
campus. In several editorials, The Chronicle 
expressed concerns that “the CCI’s recom- 
mendations were developed more as a re- 
sponse to the lacrosse case than out of an 
earnest attempt at institutional improve- 
ment.” The paper complained about the 
possible “marginalizing” of selective groups. 
It also criticized the recommendation that 
the university should “raise the low end of 
admissions standards, including those for 
legacies, development candidates, and ath- 
letes,” contending that such steps would 
threaten the Duke “brand.” 

“The important thing now is to have the 
conversation the report is meant to launch,” 
Brodhead said in a message responding to 
the report. “None of its recommendations is 
a ‘done deal.’ Nor should any of its sugges- 
tions be off the table. This is a time for vig- 
orous debate, which is a healthy thing in a 
university.” Provost Peter Lange will lead 
the effort of considering the report and the 
issues it raises. 


http:/ /www.dukenews.duke.edu / 
reports /ccireport.pdf 





Lifetime Achievement Celebrated 





ohn Hope Franklin Hon. ’98, James B. Duke Professor Emeritus of history, was awarded the 2006 

John W. Kluge Prize for the Study of Humanity. The $1 million prize, divided between Franklin and 

historian Yu Ying-Shih this year, is given annually for lifetime achievement in the wide range of 

disciplines not covered by the Nobel Prize, including history, philosophy, politics, anthropology, 
sociology, religion, linguistics, and criticism in the arts and humanities. The award is endowed by Library 
of Congress benefactor John W. Kluge. 

Franklin and Yu were noted as playing key roles in bringing previously neglected aspects of American 
and Chinese culture, respectively, into the mainstream of the scholarship and public consciousness. They 
were recognized for the lasting impact research has had on history and the way it is studied. 

“Dr. Franklin is the leading scholar in the establishment of African-American history as a key area in 
the professional study of American history in the second half of the twentieth century,’ says James H. 
Billington Hon. '95, the Librarian of Congress. “The transformation he has helped bring about in how we 
think about American history and society will stand as his lasting intellectual legacy.’ 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ecent highly publicized 
thefts of early maps from 
Yale University’s Beinecke 
Library, the New York Public 
Library, and other libraries by E. Forbes 
Smiley Ill have highlighted the value of 
works such as the monumental world 


1648 and 1655. 
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Broadway Bound? 


J mperialism, racism, forbidden love, and 







| conflict in Central Asia were played out 
onstage in The Great Game, a Theater 
| Previews at Duke production that pre- 


miered in Reynolds Theater in February. 
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atlas published by Joan Blaeu between 


Known as the Novus Atlas or 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, this ambi- 
tious atlas, a set of which Duke 
acquired in the 1940s, comprises six 
folio volumes. The maps are interna- 


tional in scope, covering Europe, 
Russia, Southeast Asia, Africa, North 
and South America (with important 
early maps of Virginia and Florida), and 
with a large section on China. The fifth 
volume, devoted to Scotland and 
Ireland, is noteworthy because it is the 
first atlas of Scotland ever published. 

Asa group, the six volumes are sig- 
nificant because they include several 
maps of individual importance and 
because of the large amount of carto- 
graphic information accumulated in a 
single work. Blaeu sold the Novus Atlas 
across Europe in editions translated 
from the Dutch into German, French, 
and Latin, even though it was well 
known when the atlas was published 
that many of the maps were more than 
fifty years out of date. 

Buyers were willing to overlook any 
cartographic deficiencies because the 
Novus Atlas enjoyed the cachet of a 
prestigious publication. Its full vellum 
publisher's binding, elegant typogra- 
phy, fine paper, and large double-page 
engraved and hand-colored maps 
appealed to a wealthy audience 
throughout Europe and made it one of 
the most expensive publications of its 
day. John Milton, the English poet, in 
considering the purchase of a set, com- 
plained that “such is the present rage 
for typographical luxury that the furni- 
ture of a library hardly costs less than 
that of a villa.” 


http: //library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections/ 


Tony-nominated Broadway director Wil- 
son Milam directed a professional cast in 
the play, written by D. Tucker Smith. 

The Great Game incorporates themes with 
“an eerie parallel to the geopolitics of today,” 
says Zannie Giraud Voss, producing director 
of Theater Previews at Duke. “The strategic 





importance of Afghanistan and Pakistan is at 
the crux of the conflict in this story.” 

“The Great Game” is a phrase coined in 
the nineteenth century to describe the cat- 
and-mouse conflict between Great Britain 
and Russia for supremacy in Central Asia. 
The historical conflict is the backdrop for 
the play. Set in the spring of 1870, the story 
focuses on the aristocratic Hayward family’s 
struggles to accept their son George’s new 
wife, an Indian woman named Safia. 

While the family copes with the culture 
clash, Safia struggles to win over the Lon- 
don aristocracy in her quest to help George, 
who has undertaken a dangerous expedition 
to map parts of Central Asia. George Hay- 
ward and two of the other characters in the 
play are based on historical figures. Hay- 
ward was an explorer who died attempting 
to map the Pamir Mountains. 

Theater Previews at Duke is the profes- 
sional producing arm of the Department of 
Theater Studies. Its mission is to bring guest 
professionals from around the country to 
campus to develop new plays. 

The program benefits both university and 
artists and provides the community with a 
chance to see major plays before they hit 
New York, Voss says. “Developing new work 
for the American theater is a great fit for a 
research university like ours.” 


Universal themes: love and drama 


Les Todd 











Psychology Department’s 
“Artist in Residence” 








rwin Kremen, an assistant professor emer- 
itus of psychology, is known almost as 
well for his art as for the academic career 
that has been his primary occupation. 

This spring, “Irwin Kremen: Beyond 
Black Mountain (1996-2006),” a retrospec- 
tive featuring more than 160 of the artist’s 
works, opened at the Nasher Museum of 
Art. The exhibition, which will run through 
June 19, comprises collages, paintings, and 
sculpture that span the forty years that 
Kremen has been making art—since he be- 
gan in earnest at age forty-one, three years 
into his teaching career at Duke. On April 
29, Kremen will lecture on a series of eleven 
collages included in the exhibition that 
relate to images of the Holocaust. 

Many of Kremen’s collages consist of 
scraps of weathered paper he gathered dur- 
ing overseas travels. His sculptures, often 
large in scale, are composed of iron, saw 
blades, and steel, among other materials. 

Kremen’s career as part-scholar, part-ar- 
tist actually began years before he joined 
the Duke faculty, years before he considered 
psychology an interest, much less a career 
choice. He dropped out of Northwestern 
University after three years and worked as a 
reporter and a columnist for a local newspa- 
per before moving to New York. There, he 
read an article about Black Mountain Col- 
lege, an art school near Asheville, North 








Carolina. “I immediately got on the train 
and went down there,” he said in a 2000 
Duke Magazine profile, “and I decided that 
was the place for me to go.” 

At Black Mountain, he concentrated on 
his writing, forming a close relationship 
with teacher M.C. Richards, a writer and 
potter. In 1951 in New York, Richards in- 
troduced him to celebrated artists associat- 
ed with Black Mountain—John Cage, David 
Tutor, and Merce Cunningham—all of whom 
became close friends and eventually ardent 
supporters. 

Later, after Kremen had discovered his love 
for psychology and made his start along an 
academic career path, Richards pushed him 
to turn his attention to collage making. What 
began in the late 1960s as a personal experi- 
ment would morph into a lifelong pursuit. 

Kremen’s debut exhibit was organized by 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Col- 
lection in 1978; since then, his work has 
been shown in more than thirty venues at 
museums and art centers nationally and 
abroad. “The Art of Irwin Kremen,” an ex- 
hibition consisting of seventy-three col- 
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Irwin Kremen collages: Of Red and White, left; 
Right Now, center; | a Villema II, above 


lages and seventeen metal sculptures, was 
displayed at the Nasher’s predecessor, the 
Duke University Museum of Art, in 1990. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu /alumni/ 
dm30/collage.html 


Science Fiction Meets High Art 


opular science fiction and critically 

acclaimed “art” cinema are generally 

considered to be at opposite ends of 

the film spectrum. But the two often 
overlap in ways not always recognized by 
their respective fans. 

“They Came From Beyond,” an interna- 
tional science-fiction film series put on this 
semester by Screen/Society and the Center 
for International Studies, aims to highlight 
the best of both worlds. 

By showing the work of high-profile direc- 
tors who are known best for their non-sci- 
ence fiction films, Hank Okazaki, exhibitions 
programmer for Duke’s Film/Video/Digital 
Program, who helped organize the series, 
says he hopes to “get fans of high-art cinema 
to understand that science fiction is more 
than just a cousin to cheap horror films. 

“On the other hand, science-fiction fans 
may not understand the way in which the 
genre has been pushed into new philosophi- 
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Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ead of a King is one of 
three sculptures from 
the museum's 
Brummer Collection 
that were in an important exhibition 
this winter at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, “Set in 
Stone: The Face in Medieval Sculpture.” 
Duke's Head of a King, which dates from 
about 1150 (early French Gothic peri- 
od), has long attracted attention for 
the exquisite beauty of its carving, with 
the large, almond-shaped eyes, sensi- 
tively delineated hair and beard, and 
the crisscross patterning on its crown. 
New research on the Nasher piece, 
using a combination of nuclear science 
and art-historical sleuthing, has pro- 
duced stunning results: The Head of a 
King is the only surviving head from a 
group of sculptures depicting the kings 
of France that once adorned the facade 
of the royal abbey of Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés in the heart of Paris. The abbey 
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was severely damaged dur- 
ing the French Revolution, 
and the sculptures on the 
front portal were mutilated 
or destroyed, their heads 
struck down. 

The exhibition in New 
York provided an opportuni- 
ty for the Metropolitan 
Museum's research team, 
under the supervision of Charles T. Little, 
the curator of medieval art, to conduct 
neutron-activation analysis in which a 
one-gram sample of the stone was 
bombarded with neutrons in a nuclear 
reactor. The emitted gamma rays were 
then analyzed to identify and measure 
trace elements in the stone and com- 
pared with other works similarly studied, 
to discover the source of the limestone. 

It was determined that the Head of 
a King had been carved from limestone 
quarried in Charenton, now a Paris 
suburb. Subsequently, William Clark, 


a8 





chair of the art department of Queens 
College in New York and a member of 
the Metropolitan’s exhibition research 
team, linked the Nasher head to an 
engraved sketch of the Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés facade created seventy years 
before the revolution, when the 
sculptures were still intact. The Head 
of a King provides important new 
insights into what the other sculptures, 
lost more than two centuries ago, 
must have looked like. 


http:/ /nasher.duke.edu 
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Head of a King, mid-12th century, Abbey Church of 
Saint-Germain-des-Preés, Paris. Carved limestone, 

9 7s inches tall. Brummer Collection of Medieval and 
Renaissance Art 


cal dimensions by directors like [Andrei] 
Tarkovsky, [Jean-Luc] Godard, and [Werner] 
Herzog,” he adds. 

Okazaki co-organized the series with Rob 
Sikorski, executive director for the Center 
for International Studies. Both are film buffs. 

The series kicked off in January with a 
showing of Tarkovsky’s 1972 classic, Solaris. 
That was followed by a double feature of 
1960s French New Wave films, Chris Marker’s 
La Jetée and Jean-Luc Godard’s Alphaville. 

On Valentine’s Day, the feature was Sex 
Mission, a Polish science-fiction/comedy 
farce from 1984, which tells the story of two 
men who volunteer for an experiment in 
which they are frozen to be awakened three 
years later. Instead, they wake up fifty years 
later after a disaster has wiped out all men, 
leaving only women. 

The series continued in March with Al- 
eksey Fedorchenko’s First on the Moon and 
Werner Herzog’s Wild Blue Yonder, two 2005 
films that focus on the Cold War “space 
race” between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. It 
wraps up on April 25, the last day of classes 
for the spring semester, with the Japanese film 
Godzilla. The film will be shown in its origi- 
nal form, without the voice-overs and re- 
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“Staking Claims in Cyberspace,” Duke Magazine, September-October 2003 


sascholar, James D. 

Boyle, William Neal 

Reynolds Professor of 

law, focuses primarily 
on intellectual-property law. Ata 
Duke Magazine campus forum in 2003, 
he discussed his work protecting the 
“intellectual ecology” of the public 
domain. Last year, with two others, he 
published a legal comic book about the 
interface of copyright and documen- 
tary film. 

But his latest project harks back to 
an interest he's long pursued on the 
side. In 1987, Boyle argued in a public 
mock trial before a panel consisting of 
Supreme Court Justices William H. Bren- 
nan Jr., Harry A. Blackmun, and John 
Paul Stevens, 900 observers, and a na- 
tional television audience, that William 
Shakespeare, and not Edward de Vere, 
the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, was the 
true author of the Shakespearean canon. 
The mock trial was covered on the front 


page of The New York Times and sparked 
a New Yorker feature story. 

The extraordinary level of interest in 
the event, as well as the nature of the 
conspiracy theories he unearthed in 
preparing his brie-—and the vehe- 
mence with which they were put forth 
by their proponents—inspired Boyle 
to write The Shakespeare Chronicles: A 
Novel, a literary mystery about one 
man’s obsessive search for the true 
author of Shakespeare's works. 

The Shakespeare Chronicles jumps 
between Elizabethan England anda 
contemporary love affair, following 
English professor Stanley Quandary on 
his quest for the real Shakespeare. 
Quandary’s interest is sparked by a 
bizarrely detailed series of historical 
dreams. His growing obsession leads 
him to travel to Britain to find the truth 
his research suggests—in Shakes- 
peare’s tomb if necessary. 

Between Elizabethan conspiracies 





shot scenes that were originally added for 
American audiences. 

Godzilla in some ways straddles the inter- 
section of the science-fiction and art gen- 
res. Since its re-release, with original footage 
restored and “cheesy” voice-overs replaced 
by English subtitles, some critics have begun 
to embrace the film as “a serious, great film 
about the worries of the nuclear age, a 
thought-provoking reflection on the possi- 
bility of mutually assured destruction,” 
Okazaki says. 

Screen/Society, which cosponsors several 
campus film series throughout the year, first 
gained a foothold at Duke in the early 1990s, 
founded by a group of graduate students 
who wanted to show and see films that 
weren't available elsewhere. The group lan- 
guished in the late 1990s, but was brought 
back as an official arm of Film/Video/Digital 
in 2001 to provide the logistical support 
necessary to put on film series. All films are 
free to the public. 





and contemporary conflicts, the book 
has its share of drama. There are mur- 
ders, cover-ups, and illicit love affairs, 

as well as plagiarism, arson, and profes- 
sional disgrace. Boyle's real interest is in 
the motivations behind both Shakes- 
pearean defenders and the “heretics’ — 
the name proudly worn by those who do 
not believe William from Stratford was 
the true author. 

“On the heretical side, there is a 


Reaching out: 
Dancer Mantsoe 
goes global 


John Hogg 


Students revisit affirmative action 





real sense that this is a wrong that 
needs to be vindicated—that Shakes- 
peare was either a front man who was 
never supposed to keep the credit, ora 
necessary illusion supposed to be 
uncovered in time—that the true 
author was compelled for some reason 
to conceal his identity during his life- 
time, but left clues for the truth eventu- 
ally to emerge.’ 

Boyle spent many years crafting The 
Shakespeare Chronicles. “It was some- 
thing | kept coming back to. The stories 
are so good, the conspiracies and in- 
trigues so labyrinthine that | really felt 
it needed a novel, rather than a history 
book.’ 

The book is available in hardcover, 
in paperback, and as an eBook. 


Dance Infusion 


n his latest work, South African dancer 
and choreographer Vincent Mantsoe 
combines, as he often does, traditional 
African and contemporary global dance 
styles using his own style, which he de- 
scribes as Afro-fusion. The work, called Men- 
Jaro, or “friendship” in township slang, was 
performed in March in Page Auditorium. 

It featured an international ensemble of 
dancers and the music of South African 
composer Anthony Caplan, performed by 
the African Music Workshop Ensemble, 
South Africa’s first professional orchestra to 
play only indigenous instruments. 

Mantsoe grew up in Soweto, South Africa, 
practicing street dances in local clubs. He 
later received formal dance training at Jo- 
hannesburg’s Moving Into Dance and stud- 
ied Asian forms such as Tai Chi, martial arts, 
and traditional Balinese dance. 
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Identifying Altruism’s Source 


Itruism describes the tendency of peo 
ple to act in ways that put the wel- 
fare of others ahead of their own. 
But why do they do this? 

Che answer is unclear, says Dharol Tank- 
ersley, a graduate student in the laboratory 
of associate professor of biological psychia- 
try Scott A. Huettel Ph.D. ’99 
at the Brain Imaging and 
Analysis Center. Tankersley is 
lead investigator on a study that 
shows that activation of a par- 
ticular brain region predicts 
whether people tend to be self- 
ish or altruistic. 

“Although understanding the 
function of this brain region may 
not necessarily identify what 
drives people like Mother Te- 
resa, it may give clues to the ori- 
gins of important social behav- 
iors like altruism,” Huettel says. 
Results of the study were pub- 
lished in the journal Nature Neu- 
roscience. 

In the study, researchers 
scanned the brains of forty-five 
people while they either played a 
computer game or watched the 
computer play the game on its 
own. In both cases, successful 
playing of the game earned 
money for a charity of the study 
participant's choice. Brain scans 
revealed that a region of the 
brain called the posterior superi- 
or temporal sulcus was activated 
to a greater degree when people 
perceived an action—that is, 
when they watched the computer play the 
than when they acted themselves, 
Tankersley says. This region, which lies in 


game— 


the top and back portion of the brain, is 
generally activated when the mind is trying 
to figure out social relationships. 

The researchers then characterized the 
participants as more or less altruistic, based 
on their responses to questions about how 
often they engaged in different helping be- 
haviors, and compared the participants’ 
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brain scans with their estimated level of 
altruistic behavior. The scans showed 
that increased activity in the posterior 
superior temporal sulcus strongly predict- 
ed a person’s likelihood of engaging in 
altruistic behavior. 

According to the researchers, the 
results suggest that altruistic behavior 


may originate from how people view the 


world rather than how they act in it. 
They suggest that studying the brain sys- 
tems that allow people to see the world as 
a series of meaningful interactions may 
ultimately help further understanding of 


disorders, such as autism or antisocial 
behavior, that are characterized by defi- 
cits in interpersonal interactions. 


www.nature.com/neuro/journal/v10/n2/ 
full/nn0207-137.html 
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New Immigrant Entrepreneurs 


n the U.S., immigrants are often blamed 
for decreasing wages and lost employ- 
ment Opportunities, or, in some cases, 
characterized largely as unskilled work-. 
ers who necessarily fill the low-wage, labor- 
intensive jobs that no one else wants. 

But a new study conducted by a student 
research team at Duke’s Master 
of Engineering Management | 
Program (MEM) presents im-. 
migrants in a different light, 
providing fuller context to the. 
nation’s immigration debate. 

According to the research-. 
ers, immigrant entrepreneurs | 
founded 25.3 percent of the | 
U.S. engineering and technol- 
ogy companies established in 
the past decade. What’s more, 
foreign nationals—those liv- 
ing in the U.S. who are not 
citizens—contributed an esti- 
mated 24.2 percent of inter- 
national patent applications 
in 2006. 

“To sustain our economic 
and global competitiveness, 
America needs to focus on its 
many strengths,” says Vivek 
Wadhwa, executive in resi- 
dence for the MEM program. 
“One of these is our ability to 
attract and assimilate the 
world’s best and brightest.” 
Wadhwa himself is an immi- 
grant who has co-founded two 
technology companies. 

The study builds on re- 
search published in 1999 by 
AnnaLee Saxenian, a professor and dean at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
that focused on the development of Silicon 
Valley’s regional economy and the roles of 
immigrant capital and labor in this process. 
Saxenian assisted with the project. 

Almost 26 percent of all immigrant-found- 





H Armstrong Roberts 


ed companies in the past ten years were 
founded by Indian immigrants, researchers 
found. Immigrants from the United King- 
dom, China, and Taiwan contributed to 7.1 





In Focus 


LOW FIVE 


ntil the late 1800s, the word “cello” 
referred to a group of instruments that 
varied in shape, size, tuning, and even 
number of strings. Brenda Neece, 
adjunct assistant professor of music and curator 
of the Duke Musical Instrument Collection, 
conducts research on the now-rare five-string 
variety. She is pictured here with a replica that 
she commissioned of a five-string by Barak 
Norman, a famous instrument maker at the turn 
of the eighteenth century. Neece has studied 
paintings, treatises, and printed music from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
refer to the instrument. Now she’s exploring the 
instrument’s repertoire, including seventeenth- 
century works and modern compositions. “I’m 
finding out what the cello is capable of doing, 
what it’s good at doing,” she says. “I’m finding a 
place for it in the twenty-first century.” 
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COMPSCI 49S: Google: The Computer Science 
Within and Its Impact on Society 


s search engines go, 

Google sets the stan- 

dard for visual simplic- 

ity. While many of its 
competitors bombard customers with 
entertainment news and stock prices, 
Google’s homepage features little more 
than a colorful logo and expanses of 
white space. But sophisticated technol- 
ogy hides beneath the austere design, 
says assistant professor of computer 
science Shivnath Babu, who explains 
that the $140 billion company employs 
artificial intelligence and closely 
guarded data-mining algorithms to 
improve its customers’ searches for 
“pizza delivery durham” and “anna 
Karenina cliffs notes.” 

Larry Page and Sergey Brin 
launched Google.com in 1998, after 
failing to persuade several companies 
to buy their search technology. “At that 
time, all these companies were trying 
to become portals,’ Babu says. “Search 
was only part of the game.” Babu, who 
came to Duke in 2005 after earning his 
Ph.D. in computer science from 
Stanford, knows of what he speaks. As 
a graduate student, he was a member 
of the same Database Group—now 
called the Stanford Infolab—where 
Page and Brin developed Google’s 
search algorithms as Frisbee-tossing 
doctoral candidates in the late 1990s. 

Now Babu is leading a freshman 
seminar designed to teach the history, 
technology, and ethical issues behind 
Google to computer-science neo- 


phytes. The course is brand-new, and in 
the spirit of an egalitarian tech start- 
up, Babu is developing assignments as 
the course goes along; he has assigned 
each of his eighteen students to teach 
class for a day. Their topics range from 
the emergence of meta-search engines 
(which compile the results of searches 
conducted by numerous search engines 
at once) to the economics of Internet 
advertisements. 

During one February class meeting, 
a student presents a PowerPoint on the 
challenge Google poses to museums and 
other institutions that store massive 
amounts of intellectual property. Babu 
explains that today’s sophisticated 
crawlers can unearth information that 
the hosts of webpages might not want 
available in the public domain. (Also, 
some crawlers consume so much band- 
width while caching a webpage that 
they can crash a site outright.) Ironically, 
Babu points out that Page and Brin 
never published the details of their 
work in an academic journal, because 
they feared that a competitor might 
steal their technology. It seems the 
godfathers of free-flowing information 
understood its risks frorn the get-go. 


Professor 

Shivnath Babu earned a B.Tech in com- 
puter science and engineering from the 
Indian Institute of Technology Madras 
in 1999, and received his Ph.D. in com- 
puter science from Stanford University 
in 2005. He was awarded a National 





Les Todd 


Science Foundation Early CAREER 
Award in January for his work on the 
Ques project on Querying and 
Controlling System. Babu’s current 
research focuses on managing data- 
base systems, and is supported by 
grants from Duke and IBM. 


Prerequisites 
Must be a Duke freshman 


Readings 

John Battelle, The Search: How Google 
and Its Rivals Rewrote the Rules of Busi- 
ness and Transformed Our Culture 


Soumen Chakrabarti, Mining The Web: 
Analysis of Hypertext and Semi Struc- 
tured Data 


Amy N. Langville and Carl D. Meyer, 
Google's PageRank and Beyond 


David Vise and Mark Malseed, The 
Google Story 


Readings from research publications, 
the Internet, and the popular press 


Assignments 
Quizzes 


Leading a class discussion 
Class participation 


Frequent homework 
—Jared Mueller ‘09 


percent, 6.9 percent, and 5.8 percent of all 
immigrant-founded businesses, respectively. 

These businesses were unevenly located 
across the country. California and New Jer- 
sey represented hot spots for engineering and 
technology businesses founded by immi- 
grants; Washington and Ohio possessed rel- 
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atively low percentages of such businesses. 
In a special analysis of technology centers 
in Silicon Valley, California, and Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, the re- 
searchers found that immigrants play key 
roles in even larger numbers of businesses. 
“In places like Silicon Valley, we see the 


compounding impacts of immigrant social 
and technical networks,” Saxenian says. 
“Successful entrepreneurs not only contri- 
bute to the regional economy but also be- 
come powerful role models and mentors, 
attracting subsequent generations of immi- 
grants to the area.” 

After completing an analysis of the World 
Intellectual Property Organization Patent 
Cooperation Treaty database for interna- 
tional patent applications filed in the U.S., 
the researchers estimated that foreign na- 
tionals residing in the U.S. were named as 
inventors or co-inventors in 24.2 percent of 
such international patent applications in 
2006. This percentage increased dramati- 
cally from 7.3 percent in 1998 and does not 
include immigrants who became U.S. citi- 
zens before filing a patent application. The 
largest group of contributors was of Chinese 
origin. They were followed by Indians, Ca- 
nadians, and British. 

The team of eighteen students from the 
MEM program was led by Wadhwa, research 
scholar Ben Rissing M.E.M ’06, and Gary 
Gereffi, director of the Center for Glo- 
balization, Governance & Competitiveness 
and a professor of sociology. 


memp.pratt.duke.edu/ downloads / 
americas _new_immigrant_entrepreneurs.pdf 


Protecting Against Disease 





cientists at Duke Medical Center are 

leading a national effort to develop 

the next generation of vaccines, treat- 

ments, and diagnostic tests to pro- 
tect citizens against diseases such as avian 
flu, SARS, and West Nile virus and against 
the potential impact of a terrorist attack in 
which biological agents such as anthrax or 
smallpox could be released. 

At the heart of this effort is a regional 
biocontainment laboratory funded by the 
National Institutes of Health and dedicated 
in February—the first of thirteen labs 
planned to open nationwide. 

“Our goal is to protect the public from 
biological threats, whether they occur natu- 
rally or are propagated by a terrorist act,” 
says Richard Frothingham M.D. ’82, associ- 


ate professor of medicine and director of the 
Global Health Research Building, where 
the lab is located. 

“Because we live in a global society, in- 
fections that arise anywhere in the world 
can quickly become relevant to us,” Froth- 
ingham says. “We may think of them as far 
away, but they do affect us locally.” 

In addition to housing specialized re- 
search equipment, the facility will provide 
resources during public-health crises, such 
as a flu pandemic, when local diagnostic la- 
boratories may be overwhelmed. The build- 
ing also will serve as a venue for educational 
programs in community safety, infectious 
disease, immunology, and public health. 


humanvaccine.duke.edu 


Easy on the Joints 





sing a unique weaving machine of 

their design, Duke Medical Center 

researchers have created a three- 

dimensional fabric “scaffold” that 
could greatly improve the ability of physi- 
cians to repair cartilage in damaged joints 
using a patient’s own stem cells. 

Cartilage is a type of connective tissue that 
lines the ends of bones, providing cushion- 
ing and a smooth surface for their move- 
ment within the joint. Damage to cartilage 
can be very painful and is difficult for doc- 
tors to treat because the tissue lacks a supply 
of blood, nerve, and lymph, and has limited 
capacity for repair. 

Strategies currently in use for treating 
cartilage damage include surgery and im- 
plants. In some cases doctors can remove 
cartilage cells from patients and then “grow” 
them in a laboratory to form new cartilage. 
But it can take several months to grow a 
piece of cartilage large enough to be im- 
planted back into the patient, and often, 
this laboratory-grown cartilage is not as 
durable as native cartilage. 

In laboratory tests, the fabric scaffold that 
the researchers have created had the same 
mechanical properties as native cartilage. 
In the near future, surgeons will be able to 
impregnate custom-designed scaffolds with 
cartilage-forming stem cells and chemicals 





that stimulate their growth, and then 
implant them into patients during a single 
procedure, the researchers say. 

“By taking a synthetic material that al- 
ready has the properties of cartilage and com- 
bining it with living cells, we can build a 
human tissue that can be integrated rapidly 
into the body, representing a new approach 
in the field of tissue engineering,” says Frank- 
lin Moutos, a graduate student in the ortho- 
pedic bioengineering laboratory who de- 
signed and built the weaving machine. 

“Once implanted, the cartilage cells will 
grow throughout the scaffold, and over time 
the scaffold will slowly dissolve, leaving the 
new cartilage tissue,” he says. “The use of 
this scaffold will also permit doctors to treat 
larger areas of cartilage damage, since the 
current approaches are only suitable for re- 
pairing smaller areas of cartilage damage or 
injury.” 


3D4Medical.com 
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Irwin 
Kremen: 


Beyond Black Mountain (1966 to 2006) 
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Irwin Kremen, Countdown 3 (neo-Boogie Woogie, No. 2), 2003. Paper, canvas and acrylic, 





6 1/6/ x 5 3/4 inches, Lent by Anya Nicole Fineman. ©2006 Irwin Kremen 


Also on view: 

Street Level: Mark Bradford, William Cordova and Robin Rhode 
Global urban artists on view together for the first time 

Opening March 29 
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PREPARE TO BE ENLIGHTENED. nasher.duke.edu | 919-684-5135 
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he researchers reported the new technol- 
ogy in the journal Nature Materials. Moutos 
says he believes the scaffold could be used 


in clinical trials within three or four years. 


www.nature.com 
nmat/journal/v6/n2/index.html 


In Brief 


wv Emily Rotberg, a senior, has been 
awarded one of twelve scholarships from 
the Overseas Press Club Foundation. The 
scholarship, which includes a $2,000 cash 
award and a weekend in New York, recog- 
nizes aspiring foreign correspondents at 
American colleges and universities. 


y Clay Taliaferro, professor of the prac- 
tice of dance, will retire at the end of the 
spring 2007 semester after twenty years of 
dancing, choreographing, and teaching at 
Duke. He has been awarded professor emer- 
itus standing upon retirement, and the dance 
program plans to establish a scholarship or 
prize in his name. 


wy R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’74, dean of 
the Duke medical school, has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created position of senior 
vice chancellor for academic affairs. Williams 
will continue to serve as medical-school 
dean until a new dean has been identified 
through a search process that is now under 
way. Williams will also retain his title as 
dean of the Duke-National University of 
Singapore Graduate Medical School through 
the end of the 2007-08 academic year. The 
new dean of each school will report directly 
to Williams. 


y After months of controversy, the Dur- 
ham City Council in January rezoned more 
than 128 acres on Duke’s Central Campus 
to make way for a large-scale redevelopment. 
Detailed site plans must be approved before 
construction can begin. 


y Duke-National University of Singapore 
Graduate Medical School (GMS), a collab- 
oration between Duke and the National 
University of Singapore established in 2005, 
has received a gift of $80 million from the 
estate of Tan Sri Khoo Teck Puat. The gift, 
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which will be matched by the government 
of Singapore for a total of $160 million, will 
help strengthen the school’s planned re- 
search programs, which focus on medical 
and health-care problems of significance to 
Singapore and Asia. Duke’s board of trustees 
announced that graduates of the school’s 
four-year program will be awarded a joint 
degree from Duke and the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore. 


y Seniors Chloe Chien and Andrew 
Longenecker were named “second team” 
members of USA Today’s All USA College 
Academic Team. Joseph Babcock, also a sen- 
ior, was named to the third team. 


~ Richard G. Newell, an award-winning 
environmental economist widely cited for 
his work on the economics of climate change 
and energy, has joined the Nicholas School 
as the first Gendell Associate Professor of 
Energy and Environmental Economics. 


y The board of trustees approved a 4.5 per- 
cent tuition increase for undergraduate stu- 
dents for the upcoming academic year. Tui- 
tion for students enrolled in Trinity College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Pratt School 
of Engineering will be $34,335 for 2007-08, 
up from $32,845 in 2006-07. The total cost 
of attending Duke, including room and board, 
will be $45,121, an increase of 4.6 percent. 
Tuition rates for the graduate and profes- 
sional schools will rise between 4.3 percent, 
for the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences, and 14.6 percent, 
for the School of Nursing. The proposed nurs- 
ing school increase will put it more in line 
with tuition charged at peer schools, Pro- 
vost Peter Lange says. 


y The Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
will contribute $10 million to Duke to sup- 
port scholarships for undergraduates and 
business-school students. The gift will pro- 
vide $9 million in endowment to support 
need-based undergraduate scholarships and 
$1 million in endowment for scholarships 
for the Fuqua School of Business. The gift 
brings the total Duke has raised during its 
Financial Aid Initiative to $216 million. 
Melinda French Gates ’86, M.B.A. ’87 is a 


former member of Duke’s board of trustees. 


Jon Gardiner 


HUGS AND HU 


embers and fans of the 

No. 1-ranked women’s 

basketball team celebrate 

February 25 after defeat- 
ing No. 4 North Carolina in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, in the final game of 
the team’s undefeated regular season. 
Led by Coach Gail Goestenkors and 
senior captains Alison Bales and 
Lindsay Harding, the Blue Devils com- 
piled a 29-0 regular season record 
and achieved the first perfect season 
in the history of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. Bales had sixteen points 
and twelve rebounds in the game, and 
Harding scored fifteen points. “You 
don’t get a banner that says ‘unde- 
feated for the season,’ ” Bales said. 
“But it is an accomplishment, and 
we’re really proud of what we’ve done 
so far this season.” 








Campus Observer 


Let the Sunshine In 


here is something uniquely American, 

uniquely 1960s, about Hair: The Ameri- 

can Tribal Love/Rock Musical and the 

hippie lifestyle that it portrays while 
promoting an antiwar message. 

So it’s interesting to note that when it 
was performed at Duke this winter, the reins 
were entrusted to Dominik Fungipani, a 
twenty-four-year-old exchange student from 
Germany. 

Fungipani grew up in Plettenberg, in the 
west of Germany, south of the Ruhr. As a 
young student, he loved acting and direct- 
ing, and he joined a local theater company 
at age fourteen. He acted in school plays. 
including Terry Pratchett's 
Mort, which he and classmates had to trans- 


He directed two, 
late because the theater adaptation was 
available only in English. He directed a short 
film. After high school, he completed his 
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state-required civil service and interned as a 
“techie” at a nearby theater before enrolling, 


in 2003, in Berlin’s Freie Universitat, where 


he chose to focus on Nordamerikastudien, or 


North American studies. 

When he arrived at Duke last fall, he be- 
gan looking for opportunities in theater. He 
signed up for a listserv, and soon received an 
e-mail message from student-run theater 
company Hoof ’n’ Horn soliciting applica- 
tions for a director for Hair. After inter- 
viewing with the group’s executive council, 
he was offered the job. 

Fungipani’s straight, light brown hair is 
pushed back over his ears and falls on his 
shoulders. It’s longer than he usually wears 
it, and he says he plans to cut it after the 
show. “My dad told me I should cut it be- 
fore,” he says. “I told him, ‘Dad, the show is 
called Harr.’ I le said, ‘Gor rd point.’ “4 

For Fungipani, there were obstacles to 
really understanding the play. Though his 


focus at Freie ison North American studies, 
he didn’t have a firm grasp on Vietnam-era 
U.S. history. “I knew it was groundbreaking, 
provocative, defining a generation,” he says 
of the play, “all the things you might read 
on the back of a book. I had a vague idea of 
the plot, a better idea that this was a show 
with meaning.” 

But perhaps more significantly, he says, 
from the standpoint of a director, he had 
never before worked on a musical. 

On a Wednesday night in mid-January, 
Fungipani sits in the Sheafer Theater on 
the lower level of the Bryan Center, waiting 
for the show’s final dress rehearsal to begin. 
The sparse audience there to take in the 
show-before-the-show consists of crew 
members, Hoof ’n’ Horn executive-council 
members, and a few international students 
to whom Fungipani had extended special 
invitations for the evening. The theater is a 
black box, with a few rows of seats on two 





Give me down to there: peace, love, and 
antiwar anthems staged for a modern audience 





sides, raised slightly above stage level. As 
the 9:00 curtain call approached, cast mem- 
bers roamed the theater in wigs, flannel, 
and denim, smoking flavored cigarettes. They 
approach audience members, addressing 
them directly, “Hey, Sunshine,” and offer- 
ing a hit. The air is smoky, both from the 
cigarettes and from smoke piped in by the 
production crew. 

“Tf we catch on fire, the exits are that way,” 
actor Dina Graves, who plays Steve, tells the 
audience, pointing to the corners of the room. 
“Don’t take pictures. It steals your soul a lit- 
tle bit.” 

The show seems to begin organically, its 
first song arising from the floor as cast mem- 
bers wander onstage. 

Fungipani appears to be enjoying himself. 
As he and producer Josh Posen, a senior and 
president of Hoof ’n’ Horn, will later ex- 
plain, the show is 99 percent of the way there. 
This last night is just a final run-through. 
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There shouldn’t be any significant changes. 
Most of the feedback given to actors after 
the show will be positive. 

But in the front row sits senior Russell 
Hainline, a member of Hoof ’n’ Horn’s ex- 
ecutive council who, given his experience 
with musicals, has offered to lend some sug- 
gestions. One moment he is scrawling notes 
furiously on a small pad of paper. The next he 
is whooping and making exaggerated claps. 

Throughout the rehearsal, Hainline moves 
about the theater’s hundred or so seats, to see 
what the performance sounds like or looks 
like from various angles. Occasionally he’ll 
cue actors to speak up or show more emotion. 
During a chorus line, he signals for more exag- 
gerated movements, and yells out, “Sell it!” 

During the first act, Fungipani comes on- 
stage briefly as Hubert, a character time- 
transported from a later era curious about 
the hippie phenomenon. “I have two lines,” 
he had explained earlier. “It’s fun and a lit- 
tle bit of a Hitchcock thing.” 

Backstage, others worked to make sure 
the costume transitions, lighting, and music 
ran smoothly. Junior Tim Antonelli started 
off as the show’s rehearsal pianist, but took 
on a larger role as the show evolved. As mu- 
sic director, he plays piano and manages the 
seven-piece band that provides the show’s 
distinctive rock-musical soundtrack. He 
says he’d never seen Hair before, but enjoys 
the music. The band, he says, “meshed from 
the get-go.” 

During intermission, Hainline converses 
with Fungipani and Posen. He has some con- 
cerns about the volume of the singing, and 
gives last-minute pointers on where actors 
roaming the audience should sit or stand to 
avoid being in the way of the audience’s 
sightlines. 

As for the famous naked scene (in the Duke 
version, the actors stripped to their under- 
wear), Hainline says that Claude, played by 
senior Jonathan Schatz, needs to command 
more attention when singing. He worries that 
some of the actors ripped off their clothes 
too fast and had been more distracting than 
necessary. “If everyone is doing it really slowly, 
it won’t be like that,” he tells Fungipani. 
“You need to let Schatz establish himself.” 

Hair deals with issues of race, gender, and 


sexuality, but it is, at its heart, an antiwar 
musing. The play features protests, a peace- 
ful “Be-in,” a strobe-light-accented battle 
dream sequence, and one of its lead charac- 
ters faced with going to war when his draft 
number is called. 

As a product of the 1960s, Hair was writ- 
ten to address the Vietnam War specifically. 
But over the years, James Rado, one of the 
show’s co-creators, has tinkered with the 
book to remove some of the specific histori- 
cal references and make its themes more 
general. The version of the show performed 
commonly these days is a 1990s edit. 

“This is a play with a political issue,” Fun- 
gipani says. “It’s antiwar. Let’s face it, it’s anti- 
Vietnam War. I think you can apply it to 
Afghanistan and Iraq, Iraq most obviously. 

“The battlefields might have changed. 
They might have different names, but there 
are still battlefields out there. As my pro- 
ducer put it, this is not a play to lean back 
and passively enjoy.” 

Audience members “don’t necessarily have 
to come to the same conclusion and agree,” 
he says, “but if they go home and talk about 
it, that would be nice.” 

Schatz, who plays Claude, says that he 
initially had trouble relating to the show’s 
characters. “It’s a generation that in many 
ways, we are very removed from. People are 
more conservative today. In some ways, this 
is exactly what this generation needs.” 

As an actor performing the show forty 
years after it was written, as a college student 
trying to recreate a feeling that emerged from 
the youth of his parents’ generation, he says, 
“The only way to do it is to play the role as 
truthfully as you can.” 

The rehearsal wraps up just before 11:00. 
The group—cast and crew—form a circle 
outside the theater to listen to comments 
from Hainline, Posen, Fungipani, and various 
crew members. There were a few snafus to- 
night: A costume change was missed, an ac- 
tor’s voice is going out, and during one song 
the band and the actors were out of sync. 
But overall, it was good, says Fungipani. Yet 
as peace and love personified by the hippie 
era were celebrated onstage, war continued 
to take its toll on modern battlefields. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Giving Gun Control a Shot 


While a master’s candidate at Duke's Terry San- 
ford Institute of Public Policy, Kristin A. Goss 
M.P.P. ‘96 completed a consulting project in 
southeast Washington aimed at determining 
how women, and mothers in particular, could 
be used to counteract an ongoing epidemic of 
gun violence. Later, as a Ph.D. candidate at 
Harvard University, Goss was looking for a dis- 
sertation topic when the Columbine massacre 
took place. She’d grown up ten miles east of 
Columbine High School, and, she says, “Colum- 
bine and my high school were demographic 
twins. | could completely relate to what was 
going on, and | just sat there in horror. My first, 
visceral, emotional reaction was, ‘Why do we not 
have a gun-control movement in America?” ” 
That visceral reaction became the topic of her 
dissertation, which in turn became the basis for 
Disarmed: The Missing Movement for Gun Con- 
trol in America (Princeton University Press, 2006). 
Goss is now an assistant professor of public- 
policy studies and political science at Duke. 


Your book explains ways in which the gun-control 
movement has failed. Can you elaborate? 


The book really focuses on how the “move- 
ment” has never really been a movement in 
the way that Civil Rights was clearly a 
movement, Women’s Rights was a move- 
ment. I argue that the gun-control cam- 
paign, in the sense of mobilizing its mass 
base, has really underperformed. If you look 
at polls, you see an overwhelming majority 
of Americans favor all sorts of firearms 
restrictions that we don’t have in place, 
and that’s been true for decades. With sad 
regularity, we have epidemics of gun vio- 
lence. We have the highest gun-violence 
rate of any advanced industrial country by 
many orders of magnitude. 

So you’ve got popular opinion; you’ve got 
certain political leaders who have been 
willing to carry the water on this issue; 
you've got these focusing events, these hor- 
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rible tragedies that really jar us, and yet there 
doesn’t seem to be much organization or 
movement. You don’t see people marching 
in the streets, right? My book really explores 
why that is. It’s less interested in why we 
don’t have national handgun registration 
[than] “why haven’t we organized to get it?” 


Why haven't we? 


What I did essentially was to look at issues 
that were similar to gun control along rele- 
vant dimensions, where you were trying to 
regulate individual behavior where there is 
a lot of death involved. I looked at the 
anti-abortion movement, smoking, and 
alcohol abuse. The question is what formu- 
la did these other movements figure out 
that the gun folks haven’t? [One area of dis- 
tinction is] the role of external resources. 
Each of those movements has had support 
from philanthropic foundations, voluntary 
organizations like churches, and, in some 
cases, the government itself. 


Were these resources absent or somehow 
less effective in the case of the gun-control 
movement? 


It’s a complicated question. Church groups 
have been active, but this is an issue that 
divides congregations. By and large, foun- 
dations tend to be pretty timid; they want 
to stay away from hot-button political issues. 
The aspect that actually interests me the 
most is where women were. Because, if you 
look back historically, almost all movements 
for social reform and movements in which 
petitioners were asking for greater state 
intervention were led by women’s organiza- 
tions. When you take an aspirin and don’t 
worry that you're going to die, you can thank 
women’s groups for clean food and drug 
laws. But you can really see this profound 
shift starting in the 70s away from these 
broad consumer interests and toward a nar- 
rower band of issues that pertain directly to 
women’s rights, status, and welfare. 

What about the role of the government itself? 
The gun-control folks have periodically 
sought to benefit from research and statis- 


tics gathered by the government, and there 
have been people in the government who 
have sought to regulate firearms or at least 
move in the direction of tightening laws. 
Each time a government agency has made 
noises about doing so, the National Rifle 
Association (NRA) has sprung into action. 
For example, the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission was going to hold hearings on 
whether they could ban or regulate bullets 
as a dangerous product. Before they could 
even do that, the NRA got a bill through 
Congress that said the Consumer Products 
Safety Commission may not regulate bul- 
lets. The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention in Atlanta had a very small, but 
active program, doing research on gun vio- 
lence. The NRA didn’t like that, so they 
got that division of the CDC defunded. 


Why is the NRA so effective in blocking 


regulation and even research? 


The NRA is organized exactly the right way 
to influence policy. It’s got a national head- 
quarters that’s very powerful. And the na- 
tional headquarters has a lobbying arm and 
it has a Political Action Committee. It also 
has state affiliates in every state who can 
work on state legislation. It has local affiliates 
who can show up at city council meetings. 
And then it’s even got sub-local, de-facto 
affiliates in the form of gun shows, gun 
ranges, gun shops, and that kind of thing. 


You mention in your book that one of the 
traditional weaknesses of the gun-control 
movement was that it lacked a similar grass- 
roots identity. Why didn’t this develop? 


We have a system that our founders set up 
to sort of frustrate bold social reformers. 
Change is incremental. Things don’t hap- 
pen overnight. If you look at alcohol regu- 
lation, we didn’t get prohibition overnight. 
It was preceded by 100 years of more mod- 
est, locally rooted organizing. Alcohol reg- 
ulation began with voluntary associations 
called temperance societies in the 1830s 
and ’40s, where people would come togeth- 
er and pledge not to drink. That gave way 
to women’s protests outside saloons, which 
gave way to what are called “local option 


Goss: framing gun violence as 
a public-health problem 


laws,” where cities would decide whether 
they would be wet or dry, which gave rise to 
state prohibitions on alcohol, which gave 
rise to national legislation that tightened- 
up interstate sales, which gave rise to this 
constitutional amendment. It was incre- 
mental in two ways: It started off with more 
modest efforts, and it worked within our 
federalist system. 

Gun-control folks didn’t do either of 
those things. They were horrified by the 
gun violence. They said, “People are dying. 
We must act immediately, we must act 
boldly, we must ban guns at the national 
level.” And they never organized the grass- 
roots. They thought that local gun laws 
would be ineffective. If Chicago bans guns, 
but Gary, Indiana, doesn’t, does that gun 
ban really help matters when guns and bad 
guys can travel so freely? That was their 
logic, and it certainly makes sense from a 
policy standpoint. But from a political 
standpoint, it didn’t make a lot of sense. 


Have these organizations begun to take 
root now? 


The Million Mom March in 2000 [organ- 
ized by a suburban New Jersey mother in 
response to a national wave of school 


shootings] was a real turning point, because 
after that, there were these chapters or 
groups of women around the country who 
had experience organizing. For the first 
time, the gun-control “movement” does 
have something of a grassroots base. 


Another issue you talk about in your book is 
framing. How has the framing of the gun-con- 
trol movement changed in recent years? 


Historically a really effective framing 
device has been to talk about the protec- 
tion of children and families, particularly 
children. If you think about the anti-abor- 
tion movement, their entire premise is, “It’s 
a child, not a choice,” right? So abortion is 
baby-killing. The anti-smoking move- 
ment—when did it really take off? When 
they started talking about youth smoking, 
Joe Camel and whatnot. 

The gun-control cause traditionally was 
framed in terms of crime prevention. In the 
early 80s, but mainly in the ’90s, it started 
being framed as a public-health menace. 
And when you think about gun violence as 
a public-health problem, it focuses your 
attention on the victims, rather than on 
the perpetrators. The public-health frame 
softened the ground for talking about guns 





and kids. In the 90s we had this run-up in 
juvenile gun violence. And then you have 
the school shootings. Because the nature of 
the problem was shifting a little bit, it was 
easy to start framing it in terms of child 
protection. 


Has this framing worked? 


The originator of the Million Mom March 
purposely and quite intentionally played 
off this maternalistic rhetoric to mobilize 
people. I surveyed a random sample of 800 
people who were at the march [in Wash- 
ington], and I asked them, among many 
other things, why they were there. [Five or 
six-hundred agreed to be contacted later, to 
follow up.] So six to nine months after the 
march, | contacted those people and asked 
them, “What have you done since?” and 
gave them a checklist of about twenty-five 
things they could have done. I was able to 
show, statistically, that people who had 
been at the march out of concern for chil- 
dren were more likely to be involved six to 
nine months later in intense activities— 
ones that are harder than putting a bumper 


sticker on your car—and to be involved in 





more activities. 


—J.D. 
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he year is 1974. In the predawn dark 

ness of her bedroom, Nancy Hogs 

head’s alarm insistently beeps her 

awake. Half-asleep, the twelve-yeat 
old rolls out of bed already wearing her 
Speedo swimsuit and warm-up clothes. With 
the rest of the household still fast asleep, 
she eats breakfast (six eggs, a half-pound of 
bacon, two English muffins, and a large 
glass of milk) before heading out the door. 
Outside, in the already humid Florida morn- 
ing, she waits to catch a ride to swim prac- 
tice with a few of her older teammates. Af- 
ter two intense workouts that bracket her 
school day, she heads home to eat dinner 
and tackle her homework, turning in at 8:30. 
At 4:45 a.m., she wakes up and does it all 
over again, six days a week. 

On a warm July afternoon that same year, 
more than a thousand miles northeast 
of Hogshead’s Jacksonville home, Barbara 
Krause spends the waning weeks of her 
summer break at basketball camp. Encour- 
aged by her high-school English teacher to 
develop and hone her athletic skills, Krause 


Lodriguss 


CORBIS/Jerr 


has a natural competitive streak. In grade 


—" 
Olympic moment: Hogshead finishing first in the qualifying heat of the 100-meter freestyle at the 1984 games 


school, she would use the heel of her tennis 





timann 


shoe to draw two lines several dozen yards : 


Ret 


5 


apart in the dirt driveway of her family’s 


Freeport, Maine, house. “Time me, time me!” 
she would beg her mother, who glanced 
between the second hand of her watch and 
her spunky daughter’s endless attempts to 
break her own sprinting record. “You're so 
fast!” her mother would exclaim. I must be 
one of the fastest kids ever! Krause would tell 
herself, smiling between gulps of air. 

In Welcome, North Carolina, Debbie 
Leonard, a dairy farmer’s daughter, has just 
earned her bachelor’s degree from High 
Point College, where she played point guard 
for the women’s basketball team. Realizing 
a dream she’s had since elementary school, 
Leonard lands a coaching job, teaching sev- 
enth-graders the basics of playing competi- 
tive basketball at North Davidson Junior 
High, just up the road from Charlotte. 

Flush with the adrenaline thrill of physi- 
cal exertion and the sheer joy of play, these 
three young athletes have no way of know- 
ing that a piece of legislation passed two 
years earlier will have a profound impact on 
their lives. 

Today, thirty-five years after Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 was made 
law, its remarkable legacy is manifest in the 
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Olympic achievements and respected legal 
scholarship of Hogshead ’86 (now Hogshead- 
Makar); in the influence that Krause ’81 has 
brought to bear as a senior administrator to 
two college presidents; and in the wistful 
pride that runs deep in Leonard’s soul when 
she remembers the fifteen years she spent 
building a fledgling Duke women’s basket- 
ball team into a respectable program, despite 
broken promises and meager resources. 

An outgrowth of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, Title IX was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon LL.B. 737. It states 
that “No person in the United States shall, 
on the basis of sex, be excluded from partic- 
ipation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any edu- 
cation program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” While the law applies 
to ten broad categories—including access 
to health care and housing, and equitable 
recruitment and admissions standards— 
equity issues in athletics have garnered the 
highest visibility, the greatest numbers of 
lawsuits, and the most rancorous debate. 

From the start, Title IX was challenged by 


opponents and skeptics whose arguments 
the logistics and costs 
of implementation, for example—to mis- 
guided—that women weren’t as interested 
in sports as men, or that the law would force 
schools to cut men’s sports. Yet the backlash 
against Title IX has not abated, despite the 
fact that female students outnumber male 
students in higher education overall; that 
female participation rates in intercollegiate 
sports have exploded; that women now have 
access to locker rooms and paid coaches and 
other amenities that were budgeted only for 





ranged from practical 





male athletes for decades; and that the value- 
added benefit of leadership, ambition, and 
teamwork learned through sports has trans- 
lated into success and confidence for women 
in their professional pursuits. If anything, 
the drumbeat of criticism against the law 
has steadily increased. 

For example, in late September last year, 
James Madison University announced it 
would cut ten athletic teams, blaming Title 1X 
compliance as the culprit. About 100 student- 
athletes and supporters of the teams that 
had been cut gathered in front of the De- 


partment of Education to cheer 
on speakers who called Title IX 
out of date. (Title IX advocates, 
noting that JMU’s development 
arm had been able to raise $10 
million for a new athletics cen- 
ter, countered by saying that, had 
JMU been working toward com- 
pliance all along, such cuts would 
not have been necessary.) In Jan- 
uary, Ohio University eliminated 
four varsity sports, blaming lack 
of Title IX compliance. (To cover 
a projected shortfall in the ath- 
letics budget of $10 million by 
2010, cuts were made in men’s in- 
door and outdoor track, men’s 
diving and swimming, and wom- 
en’s lacrosse.) 

Title IX and gender equity, 
along with recruiting, was the 
focus of the Knight Commission 
= on Intercollegiate Athletics meet- 
X 3 ing in January. Created in 1989, 

‘ athe commission monitors and 
STf/azuno. 2 reports on maintaining academic 
é 2 and financial integrity in college 

s@™ 2 sports. Although it is an indepen- 





| Thirty-five years after Title IX of the Education Amendments 

of 1972 was made law, its remarkable legacy is manifest in the 
achievements of Duke alumnae and current female athletes. 
Even so, it remains a target of criticism, and equity is elusive 
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(Pan | 2tory authority, the commission’s 
115 \ 2 high- profile membership—in- 
ee | 2 = cluding current and past univer- 
" “ sity presidents and senior faculty 
members, sports industry analysts, and jour- 
nalists such as Judy Woodruff ’6 
that its work carries weight in sports, acad- 
eme, politics, and the media. 

At the commission’s January meeting, 
Christine Grant, former president of both 
the Association for Intercollegiate Athle- 
tics for Women and the National Association 
of Collegiate Women Athletic Administra- 
tors, spoke about trends in college athletics 
that bode ill for men and women alike. Be- 
tween 1985 and 2005 (the most recent years 
for which data are available), the average bud- 
get for NCAA Division I-A football teams 
more than tripled, she said, and for men’s 
basketball, more than quadrupled. Because 





VOCS Cea institutional budgets for men’s sports (up 
ogshead’ s legal from one-half in 1985), cutting other pro- 
scholarship — grams has become a way to “save” money. 
cuses on gender- “It’s not Title IX that’s causing this prob- 
lem,” Grant said. “It’s the insatiable appe- 
tites of football and basketball.” 
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those two sports constitute three-quarters of 
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For advocates and beneficiaries of Title 
IX like Hogshead-Makar, blaming the 
law rather than budgetary MmMismanage 
ment or refusing to rein in the escalating 
costs of running million-dollar football and 
basketball programs IS beyond the pale. 

“If you had told me ten years ago, when | 
graduated from law school, that the majori 
ty of my advocacy and pro bono work would 
focus on making sure girls had the same 
opportunity as boys to play sports, | would 
have thought you were nuts,” she says. “At 
the time, | really thought the battle for gen- 
der equity in sports would be over.” 

Now an associate professor at Florida Coas- 
tal School of Law (FCSL) in her hometown 
of Jacksonville, Hogshead-Makar acknowl 
edges that she was oblivious to Title [X 
when she arrived at Duke. She figured that, 
given her credentials, she was entitled to 
whatever Duke could offer. After all, by the 
time she was fourteen years old, she was 
ranked number one in the world in the 200- 
meter butterfly. She had broken numerous 
records, garnered international acclaim, and 
grown accustomed to the robust patronage 
she’d received through an intense training 
program and a full-time coach dedicated to 
developing her athletic talents. 

“When I was in junior high school, | 
thought women’s bodies peaked around the 
age of eighteen, but that men continued to 
get better athletically,” she says. “What I 
didn’t realize was that the reason | didn’t 
know of any women who competed at the 


college level wasn’t because of 
physical ability. It was due to 
lack of opportunity. | didn’t know 
a single woman who had a 
scholarship to swim in college.” 

Hogshead-Makar was the ex- 
ception at Duke, which did not 
offer men or women swimmers 
athletic scholarships at the time 
(and still doesn’t). Recruiting, 
such as it was, was piecemeal. 
Urged by a high-school swim- 
ming buddy, Greg Anderson ’81, 
to come for a campus visit, Hogs- 
head-Makar paid her own way 
to Durham. Anderson intro- 
duced her to swim coach Bob 
Thompson, who was so im- 
pressed by her that he offered 
her a scholarship before he’d 
gained clearance from the ath- 
letics department to do so. Not- 
ing the exception made for 
Hogshead-Makar, former ath- 
letics director Tom Butters says, 
“I would have offered a scholar- 
ship to Mozart, too, if 1 thought he could 
write a little music for me.” 

In the summer before her freshman year 
at Duke, Hogshead-Makar qualified for the 
1980 Olympics, but did not get to compete 
because of the U.S. boycott to protest the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The delay 
didn’t prove detrimental. When she gradu- 
ated at the ripe old age of twenty-four, with 


Applying Sports Lessons to Science Education 





n the playing fields of Stanford 

University, Kristina Johnson earned 

a reputation as a fierce field hockey 

and lacrosse player. While conduct- 
ing postdoctoral work at Trinity College in Ireland, 
she secured a spot on the Irish women’s cricket team. 
(To her regret, she says, work obligations precluded 
her from accepting an invitation a few years later to 
join the team in World Cup play in Australia.) She's 
also earned a red belt in Tae Kwon Do. 

It seems apt, therefore, that Johnson, the first 
woman dean in the history of the Pratt School of 
Engineering, would look to the success of Title IX in 
the athletic arena to call for similar progress in the 
sciences. Speaking to the U.S. Senate subcommittee 
on Science, Technology and Space in 2002, Johnson 
asked, “Wouldn't it be great if we could see the same 
advances in the academic world of science and engi- 
neering participation by women as we have pro- 
duced due to Title IX legislation?” 

The subcommittee considered a variety of barriers 
that prevent women from gaining parity with men 
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in the sciences. For her part, Johnson recommended 
reshaping high-school curricula to require four years 
of math and one year each of biology, chemistry, and 
physics; and increasing financial aid and child-care 
support for women in graduate school. 

< Jofinson acknowledges that Title IX’s success in 
‘the athletic realm came about, in part, because of 
actual or threatened high-visibility lawsuits. Given 
the snail's pace at which changes are made to 
national public-school curriculums, and the lack of 
political muscle that most graduate students have to 
lobby for change, creating opportunities for women 
scientists will take time. But it is essential to remedy 
the disparity, she says, to produce a highly skilled 
technical workforce. 

“Imagine trying to walk on to the women’s or 
men’s basketball team at Duke without ever having 
played the sport,” she says. “And yet that’s what 
we do for girls and boys in preparing them to even 
consider a career in science, math, engineering, 
or technology.” 

—Bridget Booher 











“| would have offered a 
scholarship to Mozart, too, 
if | thought he could write 
a little music for me,” says 
former athletics director 
Tom Butters. 


a degree in political science 

and a certificate in women’s 

studies, Hogshead-Makar had 

shattered nearly every univer- 
_ sity record for women’s swim- 
ming and hadn’t lost a single 
race in a dual meet. In the pro- 
cess, her Olympic dreams were 
realized—the summer between 
2 her sophomore and junior years, 
_&she blazed ahead of her fellow 
= competitors to win three gold 
medals and one silver at the 
2 1984 games in Los Angeles. 

It was in Los Angeles that 
Hogshead-Makar learned about 
a legislative force that had helped pave the 
way for her success. Things had gone so 
smoothly for her from an early age that she 
wasn’t attuned to the struggles of other 
female athletes; then Donna DeVerona, a 
member of the 1960 U.S. Olympic swim 
team, spoke to Hogshead-Makar and her 
U.S. teammates, both male and female, 
about the evolution and timeline of Title 
IX. DeVerona, co-founder in 1972 of the 
Women’s Sports Foundation advocacy group, 
shared details about the repeated—and 
repeatedly rejected—challenges from poli- 
ticians such as U.S. Senator Jesse Helms, 
who proposed that Title IX be struck down 
altogether. But DeVerona also sounded a 
cautionary alarm. Only months before, a 
landmark Supreme Court decision, Grove 
City v. Bell, effectively ended Title IX’s ap- 
plicability to athletics. 

Title IX is in jeopardy, DeVerona told the 
swimmers. As athletes, you have an obliga- 
tion to speak up about this. “That was my 
light-bulb moment about Title IX,” recalls 
Hogshead-Makar. “I used my access to the 
media as a new Olympic champion to talk 
about the importance of the law, and its 
impact on my life and athletic career.” The 
following summer, between her junior and 
senior year at Duke, she interned with the 
Women’s Sports Foundation, and ultimate- 
ly served as its president and on its board of 
trustees. (The Grove City v. Bell decision 
would be overturned, in 1988, when Con- 
gress overrode a veto by President Ronald 
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High Achiever: Krause 
taking a shot during 1980 
match against Maryland, 
above, and on the 
Skidmore campus today 


Reagan to pass the Civil Rights Restoration 
Act. Educational institutions receiving any 
type of federal financial assistance, whether 
direct or indirect, were once again bound by 
Title IX legislation.) 

Hogshead-Makar went on to earn her law 
degree from Georgetown University in 1997. 
She has focused on gender-equity issues, 
particularly as they apply to sports and Title 
IX, and has testified before Congress on re- 
lated issues. She teaches courses at FCSL on 
torts and sports law and provides detailed 
rebuttals to Title IX critics who misinter- 
pret the legal complexities of the law. She’s 
taken on 60 Minutes and columnist George 
Will, among others. 

“Women still lag behind men,” she says. 


Emma Dodge Hanson 


“In Division I colleges, women represent 53 
percent of the student body, receive only 41 
percent of the participation opportunities, 
43 percent of the total athletic scholarship 
dollars, 32 percent of the recruiting dollars, 
and 36 percent of operating budgets.” 


n the late ’70s and early ’80s, with the 

steady legal wrangling over Title IX as 

backdrop, Debbie Leonard was struggling 

to put together a Duke women’s basket- 
ball team that could compete with neigh- 
boring public institutions such as North 
Carolina State and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

When she was approached in 1977 by 
athletics director Carl James ’52 to become 
Duke’s first full-time women’s basketball 
coach, Leonard was entertaining another 
job offer to coach at Andrews High School 
in High Point, North Carolina. Even though 
the high-school post offered a higher annu- 
al salary —$9,000 compared with Duke’s 
$8,100—Leonard says she didn’t think 
twice about taking the Duke offer. “Carl 
promised me the best-dressed, best-fed, 
best-equipped team in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference,” she says. James explained to 
her that he wanted to bring the women’s 
team up from Division II to play in the 
more competitive Division I and was com- 
mitted to making sure that the program 
received the resources and institutional sup- 
port it needed to do so. 

Within weeks of accepting the post, Leo- 





nard read in the newspaper that James had 
resigned. Tom Butters, who had come to 
Duke in 1967 to coach baseball and oversee 
special events, was promoted to athletics 
director. The scholarships and facilities and 
assistance that Leonard had been promised 
were put on indefinite hold. 

Told that her office would be on East 
Campus, but determined to be in Cameron, 
Leonard befriended the housekeeping staff 
there, who told her about a cramped, un- 
used closet. The space became her office. 
She, her players, and volunteer assistants 
were responsible for sweeping up Cameron 
after practice, hauling bleachers out and 
back for games, and changing tires on the 
team vans that they drove themselves to 
away games. In her first season, the Lady 
Devils were 1-19, including a devastating 
117-47 loss at home to Maryland, which 
concluded with the Terrapin players run- 
ning sprints because they didn’t get enough 
of a workout during the game. 

By the time Leonard resigned fifteen years 
later, she had compiled an overall record of 
213-189, with an ACC record of 69-119. As 
former Duke sports information director John 
Roth ’80 notes in The Encyclopedia of Duke 
Basketball, Leonard “led the program to many 
noteworthy achievements, including its first 
national ranking, its first 20-win season, its 
first invitation to the NCAA tournament, 
and a 100 percent graduation rate.... Nine of 
her teams were .500 or better, and all but 
three had winning records at home. In short, 
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TTL h as she could, 


Leonard did 


given the level of support that existed for 


about as 


her sport at the time 

Sports writer Barry Jacobs ’72 is more blunt 
“Duke was late to the table,” he wrote ina 
1 Wspapel column last year. 
“State schools such as Mary 
land, North Carolina, and 
N.C. State quickly embraced 
women’s basketball, while the 
private university for years 
treated women’s sports more 
as a burden imposed by Title 
LX 
of a balanced athletic pro 
eram.” When Leonard left Duke in 1992, 


the yeal the men’s varsity team won its sec 


than as an integral part 


ond NCAA national championship, her 
salary was $41,000. 

Butters, who retired in 1998, says that his 
decisions to fund this or that athletic team 
were never guided by outside forces or pres- 
sures. “I did what | thought was right for the 
university,” he says. “It was either a case of 
spending all our resources on what the ‘pub- 
lic’ wanted or trying to provide program- 
ming excellence by focusing on opportuni- 
ties where we had a chance to be excellent. 
Some people wanted me to put all our money 
in football, for example, and I disagreed.” 

Duke was not alone in dragging its feet 
on Title [IX compliance, nor did it intend to 
do so, according to Chris Kennedy Ph.D. 
79, senior associate director of athletics and 
an adjunct assistant professor of English, 
whose career at Duke and in collegiate ath- 
letics roughly coincides with the evolution 
of the law. Kennedy notes that in the early 
years following the law’s passage, there was 
confusion and uncertainty about how to 
measure compliance. 

Title IX “languished” during the Reagan 
administration, he says; the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act forced colleges and univer- 
sities to start paying attention. “In the late 
’80s and early ’90s, there were a series of law- 
suits that had Tom Butters thinking about 
the need to address Title IX compliance at 


Of all the women’s teams at 
Duke, varsity basketball 
shows just how far women 
can go when given the right 
resources and support. 
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Duke,” says Kennedy, who is responsible for, 
among other duties, generating imnstitution- 
al reports on Duke’s progress toward achiev- 
ing and maintaining gender equity. 
Although the legal consequences of fail- 
ing to comply with Title 
IX range from slap-on-the- 
wrist fines to the loss of 
federal funding, pressures 
from external and internal 
constituents also play a 
role in how quickly col- 
leges and universities have 
addressed gender equity. In 
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1980, members of the university’s student- 
run Association for Duke Women (ADW) 
filed a Title [IX complaint with the Depart- 
ment of Education. The complaint alleged 
that Duke discriminated against women in 
housing, faculty recruitment, and athletics. 
Mary Brew ’81 says that she and her ADW 
peers were more concerned about the dispro- 
portionate number of men granted dormito- 
ry space on West Campus than a dearth of 
sports opportunities for women. 

“People had been complaining about it 
for years, and it was so obvious that there was 


a disparity,” says Brew. “University adminis- 












Then and now: Leonard 
huddles with her team during 
a 1980 win over Virginia, 
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tration said yes, we know it’s a problem, but 
then they never did anything about it.” 
Weary at the lack of progress, Brew and her 
fellow ADW students saw the complaint as 
a way to force the university’s hand. “Once 
the suit was brought, the federal govern- 
ment dragged its heels, but the university 
did pick up the PR ball,” Brew says. “After I 
graduated, I heard that the university formed 
a committee to examine reallocating hous- 
ing, and eventually did, so I felt as though 
we accomplished what we set out to do.” 

Then in 1997, the National Women’s 
Law Center, a Washington-based legal- 
advocacy organization, filed a Title IX com- 
plaint that accused Duke and twenty-four 
other schools of failing to provide adequate 
numbers of athletic scholarships for women. 
Within two years, Duke had put together a 
plan to add additional scholarships for fe- 
male student-athletes, including those par- 
ticipating in crew, soccer, lacrosse, volley- 
ball, and tennis. Kennedy told the Durham 
Herald-Sun that “The process of getting us 
where we need to be started before this com- 
plaint was filed. And it’s going to go on.” 

Today’s athletics departments, says Ken- 
nedy, are guided by a series of often competing 
priorities. At Duke, that includes alumni ex- 
pectations and the strong history of sports; 
the escalating costs of attracting and retain- 
ing student-athletes and coaches; working 
closely with the admissions office to ensure 
that recruited student-athletes can and do 
succeed academically; and complying with 
NCAA, ACC, and Title IX requirements. 

Currently, Duke offers twelve varsity sports 
for men and twelve for women. The Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference requires all member 
institutions to sponsor football, men’s and 
women’s basketball, and either women’s 
volleyball or women’s soccer. The NCAA 
requires Division | institutions to sponsor 
a minimum of fourteen sports—seven for 
each gender. 

Duke, like all postsecondary institutions 
required to comply with Title IX, must file 
an Equity in Athletics Disclosure Act annual 
report with the Department of Education 
(DOE) on its athletic participation rates, 
staffing figures, and revenues and expenses, 
broken down by men’s and women’s teams. 
These reports are public information, acces- 
sible through the DOE’s website. 

Still, it can be tricky to tease out informa- 
tion such as coaches’ salaries, which are re- 
ported as an average. (Men’s basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski’s $1 million-plus salary, for 
example, raises considerably the averages on 
the men’s side of the equation.) Athletics-de- 
partment representatives declined to provide 


highly respected pro- 
gram. She’s also earned 
recognition interna- 
tionally, as assistant 
coach for the USA 
Basketball team that 
won a gold medal at the 
2004 Olympics, and as 
USA Basketball Coach 


What does Title IX 
compliance look like? 





espite popular misperceptions, Title 
IX does not require colleges and uni- 
versities to spend the same amount 
of money on men’s and women’s 
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a salary breakdown for men’s and women’s 
basketball head and assistant coaches or for 
the head and assistant football coaches. 

According to the latest DOE report (2005- 
2006), men’s and women’s basketball brought 
in revenues of $12,199,195 and $646,937, 
respectively; expenses were $8,133,188 and 
$2,817,662. Football revenues were $8,381,452; 
expenses were $10,052,697. Not surprising- 
ly, football has long been a flash point in 
the Title IX debate, given the number of 
scholarships offered and the attendant cost 
per participant. During his Duke presidency, 
Terry Sanford led an unsuccessful national 
lobbying campaign that proposed taking 
football off the table when considering Title 
IX compliance. 


aturday afternoon, January 13, 2007. 

A sold-out Cameron Indoor Stadium 

is packed with Blue Devil fans eager to 

see Duke avenge its 78-75 overtime 
loss to Maryland in the finals of the 2006 
NCAA women’s basketball tournament. 
While television, print, and radio reporters 
jostle for the best vantage point, season 
ticket holders wave blue-and-white pom- 
pons, and the Cameron Crazies, out in full 
force, are packed in tight on the bleachers. 
Clusters of young girls hold autograph 
books and talk to one another about their 
favorite players. 

Of all the women’s teams at Duke, basket- 
ball shows just how far women can go when 
given the right resources and support. Coach 
Gail Goestenkors, only twenty-nine when 
she came to Duke in 1992, has built the 
Lady Devils into a consistently top-ranked, 


sports programs, nor does it require institutions to 
have the same number of men and women varsity 
athletes. To prove compliance with Title IX, colleges 
and universities must meet only one of three criteria: 


+ The percentages of male and female athletes are sub- 
stantially proportionate to the percentages of male 
and female students enrolled; 


= «The institution has a history and continuing practice 
of expanding athletic opportunities for the under- 
represented sex, be that male or female; 


- The institution fully and effectively accommodates 
the interests and abilities of the underrepresented sex. 


of the Year the follow- 
ing year. Goestenkors 
credits the national ex- 
posure and luster of the 
men’s team with help- 
ing her own program, 
and others at Duke, to 
flourish. 

Barb Krause, who 
still holds the Duke 
women’s basketball rec- 
ord for number of re- 
bounds in a single game, 
follows the Goestenkors 
squad religiously, often talking via cell 
phone to friends who are watching the game 
live in Cameron or on television at home. 
Now the executive director of the presi- 
dent’s office at Skidmore College—she held 
a similar position at Cornell University— 
Krause cites her participation in team sports 
as a key ingredient in her professional 
achievements. “It’s a cliché, but true, that 
playing sports taught me valuable lessons 
about leadership and teamwork—what kind 
of leader I am, how groups need different 
kinds of leaders depending on the situation, 
and how these things apply in our personal 
and professional lives,” she says. 

For Krause and others like her, comparing 
the current climate for women athletes 
with that of an earlier generation can be 
bittersweet. “Every year, we knew we were 
going to take pretty serious losses and be 
reminded once again that other schools 
were putting money into athletic scholar- 
ships and team support that Duke wasn’t,” 
she recalls. “But I also had, and still have, 
tremendous respect for my coaches. They 
were devoted to us as individuals, to our 
team, and to Duke.” 

Krause says she is disinclined to consider 
the what-ifs and what-might-have-beens 
had Title IX compliance afforded her and 
her teammates the opportunities enjoyed by 
today’s players. “I’m thrilled to see these 
players have crowds turn out to watch 
them, and the full support of the institu- 
tion. It would have been nice to have had 
that. But there’s a real sense of pride and 
satisfaction in what we did accomplish. We 
helped Duke turn the corner.” | 
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few months ago, Harry 
Potter was all over the 
news again, and not be- 
cause his creator, J.K. 
Rowling, had completed her final book 
about the boy wizard and his friends. Rather, 
a group of scientists at Duke had invented a 
device that reroutes light to create a “hole” 
in space and hide objects from prying eyes 
—a device that was repeatedly compared 
with Harry’s magical invisibility cloak. 

Like many non-magical, “muggle” versions 
of things, the Duke device isn’t perfect. For 
now, it makes objects invisible only to mi- 
crowaves; humans, whose eyes work in visi- 
ble light, see the objects just fine. 

Still, the promise of attaining this elusive 
super power, however distant, captured the 
imagination of millions. The Duke team’s 
achievement, detailed in the November 2006 
issue of the journal Science, was heralded as 
an astonishing success, praised by the scien- 
tific community, and reported in every ma- 
jor newspaper in the world: Invisibility, a 
favorite staple of fantasy and science fiction, 
was one tantalizing step closer to reality. 

The cloaking device was created by a team 
led by David R. Smith, an associate profes- 


sor of electrical and computer engineering 
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at Duke’s Pratt School of Engineering, and 
David Schurig, a research associate in elec- 
trical and computer engineering at Pratt. 
For their achievement, Smith and Schurig 
were named two of the world’s top fifty sci- 
entists by Scientific American in 2006. 

But while the concept of invisibility is in 
itself fascinating, the researchers say the 
larger impetus for their research was a desire 


Now you see them: 
Smith, left, and Schurig 
have captured the 
imagination of scientists 


and daydreamers alike 








to probe the possibilities of a recently devel- 


oped class of engineered substances, called 
“metamaterials,” the full potential of which 
has yet to be realized. The invisibility de- 
vice was a dazzling proof-of-concept experi- 
ment intended to demonstrate the power of 
this new class of manmade materials. 
Metamaterials are allowing scientists to 
control light in ways unknown in nature 


“Teel. 


and considered impossible only a few years 
ago. By breaking rules long considered invi- 
olate in physics, metamaterials are chang- 
ing how scientists think about light and are 
breathing new life into well-established 
fields such as optics and electromagnetism. 
In the future, the Duke team’s metamate- 
rials could be used to conceal military air- 
craft from radar better than current stealth 


technology, protect people and electronics 
against harmful electromagnetic radiation, 
create super-sensitive solar cells, or focus 
light rays into tight beams, enabling a satel- 
lite orbiting Mars, for example, to transmit 
power to a rover on the planet’s surface. 
Two other classes of metamaterials, being 
developed by other researchers, have the po- 
tential to create “super lenses” that could be 
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fitted onto microscopes and allow scientists to 
peer into the mysterious inner workings of 
living cells, or to shepherd electrons more 
precisely and efficiently for the construction 
of smaller electronics and faster computers. 
In the very broadest sense, all of these 
classes of metamaterials function by 
controlling how light behaves when 
it comes in contact with the mate- 
rial. How they do this varies, but all of 
these metamaterials have one thing 
in common: Unlike natural mate- 
rials, structure is more important for 
determining their optical properties 
than chemistry. In other words, how 
a metamaterial’s atoms and mole- 
cules are arranged is more important 
for controlling its interactions with 
light than what those atoms and 
molecules are actually made of. 
Schurig compares the difference 
between conventional and meta- 
materials with the different ways 
that ink can be arranged on a sheet 
of paper. “If you had a sheet of paper 
with ink all over it in random pat- 
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patterning things on the macroscop- 
ic level of multi-atom structures, sci- 
entists can create effects not possible 
in ordinary materials. 

The Duke team’s cloaking device is sur- 
prisingly small—less than five inches across. 
It consists of ten concentric rings of fiber- 
glass and looks like a loosely coiled roll of 
movie film. Etched in copper on each ring 
are numerous U-shaped patterns, repeated 
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A Brief History of Light 





in three rows along the outside of the rings. 
In their experiments, the researchers placed 
a small, squat, copper cylinder about a half- 
inch tall and two inches in diameter into a 
hole in the center of the device. The entire 
setup was sandwiched between two hori- 
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around the cloak and avoid the interior re- 

gion. So it looks as if they just pass through 

free space,” Smith explains. The researchers 

liken the effect to water flowing virtually 

undisturbed around a smooth rock in a 

stream—but with one important difference. 

“In the stream, the rock pushes wa- 

ter out of the way,” Schurig says. 

“The metamaterial doesn’t push the 

light outside of itself, it guides it 
through itself.” 

Put another way, the device func- 

tions not unlike a beltway diverting 
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zontal aluminum plates, and microwave 
light was beamed in through the gap onto 
the device. Light rays striking the device get 
channeled around the rings and emerge on 
the opposite side. 

“The microwaves come in and are swept 


out from our eyes, but entered into them, to produce vision. 
Centuries later, his work influenced Roger Bacon and Johannes — 
Kepler, among others. 

In the seventeenth century, a debate erupted over the defi- 
nition of light. Christiaan Huygens believed light was a wave, 
while Isaac Newton argued that it was a particle. Due mainly to _ 
his well-established reputation, Newton's particle theory won 
out and was accepted for more than a century. 

The pendulum swung the other way in the early nineteenth 
century. In 1801 Thomas Young performed a series of ingen- 
ious experiments showing that light rays could interfere with 
one another in a way similar to water and sound waves. 

A half-century later, the Scottish scientist James Clerk 


to electromagnetic waves within a 
narrow range of frequencies, called 
the visible spectrum. Our eyes per- 
ceive the different frequencies as 
colors. We can’t see electromagnetic 
waves of longer frequencies, such as 
radio waves and microwaves, or of 
shorter frequencies, such as X-rays 
and gamma rays. 

Electromagnetic waves interact with 
matter by influencing the motions of 
the electrons in the atoms making 
up the matter. Light’s magnetic field 
causes the electrons to move in cir- 
cles, while its electric field makes 
the tiny charged particles bob up and down. 
If not interacting with light, the electrons 
in atoms “would move like free particles,” 
Schurig explains. “They wouldn’t move in 
any particular direction. If they were sitting, 
they'd stay sitting. If they were moving in a 
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straight line, they would continue to do so.” 

So light influences matter, but the reverse 
is also true: The electrons’ motions generate 
electric and magnetic fields of their own, 
and these fields in turn interact with the 
electric and magnetic fields of light to influ- 
ence its direction and speed. 

The cloaking device created by the Duke 
team takes advantage of this principle to 
bend light in precise ways. When light pass- 
es from air into a denser medium such as 





glass or water, it slows down and shifts di- 
rection or “refracts.” 

“Light bends in glass [or water] because 
you've got moving electrons in [the] atoms 
whose motions create their own electro- 
magnetic field,” explains Steven Cummer, 
an associate professor of electrical and com- 
puter engineering at the Pratt School who 
also worked on the invisibility device. Think 
of the classic high-school lab experiment, 
in which a straw is dipped into a glass cup 
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half full of water. The submerged part of the 
straw looks as if it is no longer continuous 
with the portion above the water. The refrac- 
tion of light as it passes from air into water 
creates the illusion that the straw is broken. 

The direction and degree that light rays 
bend when entering a new medium is deter- 
mined by an optical property called the in- 
dex of refraction. For glass, water, and most 
other natural materials, the index of refrac- 
tion is uniform throughout the entire mate- 
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rial. Not so with the Duke team’s metama 
terial. “In our case, the material properties vary 
from point to point in the cloak,” Schurig says. 
This means light can bend in many dif 
ferent directions at once within the meta 
material. “The index of refraction varies 
throughout our material, and it’s that varia- 
tion that causes the light rays to bend and 
|  arbuhd tthe object,” Schurig explains. 


| hile scientif- 
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| \ | als has sky- a 
rocketed in recent years, 
> 
their antecedents can 
be traced back to at 
least the time of the Ro- é 
mans, says Ulf Leon- rs 
hardt, a professor of thee 
. fm ° 
oretical physics at the & 
University of St. An- 
drews in Scotland. Ro- s ES 


made 
bright, blood-red glass, 
called “ruby” glass, by 
mixing molten glass with 


man craftsmen 


microscopic spheres of 
gold. The diameter of 
each gold sphere was 
thousands of times smaller than the width of 
a human hair. At such a small scale, gold is 
no longer golden. Electrons on the surface of 
the tiny particles absorb blue and yellow 
light but reflect longer-wavelength red light. 
The result is red, not gold, tinted glass. 

Like modern metamaterials, ruby glass was 
made by combining two or more natural 
materials to create a novel electromagnetic 
effect. The difference between the Romans 
and modern scientists is 
that “we now have more 
control,” Leonhardt says. 
“We can design structures 
more clearly and compute 
them in advance, instead 
of trying things out by trial and error. Our 
manufacturing processes are also much bet- 
ter than what the Romans were able to do.” 

The story of modern metamaterials is much 
younger and is still being written, but it be- 
gan with a group of scientists who figured out 
how to bend light the wrong way. Until just a 
few years ago, every material ever examined 
had a positive index of refraction, meaning it 
always caused light passing through it to bend 
to the right of the incoming beam. But in 
1967 a Soviet physicist named Victor Vesela- 
go showed that it was theoretically possible to 
create a material with a negative index of 
refraction that could bend light to the left. 
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Veselago further demonstrated that a neg- 
ative-index material would have startling 
and counterintuitive properties unlike any- 
thing found in nature. Children swimming 
in a pool of negative-index liquid, for exam- 
ple, would look as if they were doing back- 
strokes in air because their reflections would 
appear above the pool’s surface. And the 
aforementioned straw, if dipped into a glass of 
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Microwaves travling from left to right encounter (a) scientists’ simulation of perfect cloaking 
device, with object completely concealed; (b) simulated device possible with current technology, 
with object imperfectly concealed; (c) actual copper cylinder, without cloaking device; and 

(d) Duke’s cloaking device, copper cylinder concealed. Color bar, right, shows amplitude of the 
microwaves; red represents the crest of the wave, and blue, the nadir. 


negative-index water, would appear to bend 
all the way out of the water in a V-shape. 

For years, Veselago worked in vain to find 
or create a material with the remarkable 
electromagnetic properties his formulas pre- 
dicted. But his efforts ended in failure and 
his idea eventually came to be regarded by 
the physics community as a fascinating but 
far-fetched possibility, the “unicorn” of 
electromagnetic research. 


Children swimming in a pool of negative-index liquid would look 
as if they were doing backstrokes in air because their reflections would 


appear above the pool’s surface. 


Indeed, negative-index research didn’t 
start to become serious science again for some 
thirty years. In 2000, a team that included 
Smith, then an associate adjunct professor 
of physics at the University of California at 
San Diego (UCSD), created one of the 
world’s first metamaterials, capable of doing 
exactly what Veselago had predicted. 

Smith’s team built upon the work of 
another scientist, Sir John Pendry, a physi- 
cist now at Imperial College London. A few 
years before, Pendry realized that a material 
could be thought of as more than just a col 
lection of identical atoms or molecules; it 
could also be composed of larger multi-atom 


structures precisely arranged in repeating 
patterns. Think of a valet-parked garage 
where each vehicle lines up perfectly with 
the next to form a tidy row-by-row pattern 
of cars. According to Cummer, Pendry’s 
main insight was that scientists could fabri- 
cate whole structures made up of multiple 
atoms that behaved like individual atoms in 
anormal material. 

A material made this 
way would be easier to 
08 manufacture because, 
06 as Leonhardt puts it, 
“scientists can more 
easily make structures 
than chemists can make 
new materials.” A met- 
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“0.2 amaterial can also be 
0.4 designed to respond to 
-o6 the electric and mag- 
-og _ netic fields that make 
é up light in ways un- 


known in nature. (The 
prefix in “metama- 
terial” comes from the 
Greek word “meta,” 
meaning “beyond.”) 

Soon after Pendry 
had his epiphany, his 
team created two mod- 
ern-day metamaterials: One was an array of 
metal coils that manipulated only the mag- 
netic field component of light; the other 
was a lattice of wires that affected only 
light’s electric field. “There was some 
interest in that, but it didn’t become this 
huge growing field until David Smith had 
the insight to put these two things togeth- 
er,” Schurig says. 

Smith’s team combined Pendry’s metal 
coils and wires into a 
single metamaterial 
capable of manipulat- 
ing both the electric 
and magnetic field 
components of light 
simultaneously. In this way, they were able to 
make Veselago’s fabled negative-index mate- 
rial a reality. The metamaterial created by 
Smith’s team “showed clearly that you could 
engineer something that was totally unlike 
anything you could get out of nature,” 
Cummer says. 

Schurig, a graduate student at UCSD at 
the time, remembers the excitement—and 
skepticism—surrounding Smith and Schultz’s 
success. “About half the scientists who had 
heard about it didn’t believe it,” Schurig 
recalls. “But it was interesting enough that a 
few more people started working on it, and 
they were able to confirm those early re- 





INVISIBILITY IN POPULAR CULTURE 


Long before Duke scientists made headlines with their light- 
bending device, the possibilities and perils of being invisible 

had been explored in everything from ancient myths to mod- 
ern-day books and movies. Here are ten of the better-known 
examples: 


The Tarnkappe In early Germanic mythology, the war- 
rior Siegfried battles the dwarf king Alberich and takes a 
cloak called the Tarnkappe that not only grants invisibility 
but also makes its wearer as strong as twelve men. 


The Invisible Man |n.G.Wells'famous novel, the 
brilliant medical student Griffin succeeds in making himself 
invisible, but finds that the effect is irreversible. Griffin goes 
mad, commits murder, and is eventually killed himself. 
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Philadelphia Experiment The Philadelphia Experiment 
isanalleged U.S. Navy venture that was performed October 
28, 1943. According to the legend, the destroyer USS Eldridge 
was made invisible and teleported from Philadelphia to 
Norfolk, Virginia, and back again. 


sults. More and more people have been 
pouring into the field ever since.” 

One of those people was Schurig himself, 
who joined Smith’s team in 2000. “I was 
working on other things, but after a while | 
couldn’t resist,” Schurig says. “I could see 
that what [Smith] was doing was more in- 
teresting, so | dropped what I was doing and 
started working on that.” When Smith was 
offered a position as an associate professor 
at Duke in 2004, Schurig made the cross- 
country trip with him. 

At Duke, Smith and Schurig began a 
long-distance collaboration with Pendry. In 
May 2006, the scientists published a paper 


The One Ring |nJ.R.R. Tolkien's classic work The Hob- 
bit, Bilbo Baggins acquires a magic gold ring that makes 
its wearers invisible but, as the creature Gollum illustrates, 
also corrupts them. In the famous trilogy that followed, 
The Lord of the Rings, Tolkien reveals that the Dark Lord 
Sauron forged the ring, which has vast power and can 
control the wearers of the other rings in Middle Earth. 


Invisible Woman In The Fantastic Four comics, Susan 
Richards gains the ability to bend light without distortion 
after being exposed to cosmic rays during a science 
mission in space. Her new power enables her to render 
herself, and the people and things around her, invisible 
and to erect invisible force fields. 


Cloaked Romulan Ships In the fictional Star Trek 
television universe, “bird-of-prey” starships created 

by a race of aliens called the Romulan use a cloaking 
technology that can elude even the most sophisticated 
tracking sensors. 


The SEP Field In Douglas Adams’ The Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the Galaxy, aliens have developed an alternative, 
cheaper form of invisibility called the Somebody Else’s 
Problem (SEP) field. Anything cloaked by the SEP field 

is transformed into “somebody else’s problem,’ thus 
becoming essentially undetectable. 


Predator \n the 1987 movie starring Arnold Schwarz- 
enegger, an alien that comes to Earth to hunt humans 
uses a camouflage device that allows it to blend in with 
its surroundings. The effect is almost perfect, but a heat 
wavelike shimmer gives away the alien’s presence, espe- 
cially when it is moving. 


Harry Potter In the books by J.K. Rowling, Hogwarts 
headmaster Albus Dumbledore gives Harry an invisibility 
cloak that once belonged to his late father. The cloak, said 
to be transparent and to shimmer like rippling water, 
proves invaluable to the boy wizard in his adventures. 


James Bond Inthe 2002 movie Die Another Day, 
Bond's gadget wizard, Q, makes an Aston Martin V-12 
Vanquish effectively invisible by covering its surface with 
micro-cameras that project images recorded on one side 
of the car onto the other side. 





in Science detailing the theoretical blue- 
print for another type of metamaterial, one 
that didn’t so much bend light in the wrong 
direction as bend it in many different direc- 
tions at once. A scant five months later, the 
team announced the working prototype of 
its theory: the invisibility device. 

“There are several possible goals one may 
have for cloaking an object,” says Schurig. 
“One goal would be to conceal an object 
from discovery by agents using probing or 
environmental radiation. Another would 
be to allow electromagnetic fields to essen- 
tially pass through a potentially obstructing 
object. For example, you may wish to puta 


cloak over the refinery that is blocking your 
view of the bay.” 

While widely praised as a success, the Duke 
team’s device is still limited. Besides render- 
ing the “cloaked” object invisible to micro- 
waves, but not humans, it works only in two 
dimensions, so it is invisible only from the 
side. In addition, not all of the light is redi- 
rected; some of it gets absorbed or sc attered, 
creating small reflections and shadows that 
give away its presence. 

“Visible light would probably be the final 
frontier of metamaterials,” Schurig says. “It 
would be very difficult.” For a metamaterial to 
work, its composite structures must be smaller 
than the wavelength of light it is designed to 
manipulate. For example, microwaves have 
wavelengths of about 1.2 inches. The struc- 
tures in the Duke team’s metamaterial are 
0.13 inches wide—smaller by a factor of nine. 
To manipulate visible light using the same 
design, scientists would need to make meta- 
materials with parts tens of thousands of 
times smaller. 

“It’s a real challenge to make optical meta- 
materials work because you have to fabric- 
ate very tiny structures,” Cummer says. “No- 
body has figured out an especially good way 
of doing that. It’s being done in baby steps.” 

The problem is more than one of scale, 
however. Even if the Duke team managed 
to shrink the structures in the invisibility 
device, it would not work as well in visible 
light as it now does with microwaves. That’s 
because the metals used in the Duke device’s 
construction would behave differently under 
optical wavelengths. They would become 
what scientists call “lossy,” absorbing the 
light instead of redirecting it. The object that 
a researcher wanted to render invisible would 
“just become very opaque, rather than trans- 
parent,” Smith says. “We need to make non- 
lossy materials,” adds Schurig, “and we might 
need to get away from metals to do it.” 

But if these hurdles can be overcome, 
metamaterials have the potential to revolu- 
tionize everything from optics and electron- 
ics to biology. As a recent article in New 
Scientist put it, “Metamaterials will com- 
pletely change the way we approach optics 
and nearly every aspect of electronics. Just 
as solid-state devices replaced vacuum tubes, 
metamaterial optics will make glass lenses a 
quaint artifact of an obsolete era.” 

Invisibility might be just one of the seem- 
ingly magical technologies possible in a 
future where metamaterials are ubiquitous. 
The most remarkable uses for metamaterials 
likely haven’t even been dreamed up yet. & 


Than is a freelance writer living in New York. 
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Leap 


Through a combination of rigor, reli- 
gion, and love, a private middle 
school with strong ties to Duke 

seeks to transform promising young- 
sters from poor families into aca- 
demic achievers. It’s a task, they 
find, that’s monumentai. 


By Barry Yeoman 


s an August drizzle falls outside, thir- 

ty-one middle-schoolers sit at long 

tables in a North Carolina moun- 

tain lodge. It’s the end of summer 
vacation: Next week they will begin the 
academic year at Durham Nativity School, 
an all-male, tuition-free, private middle 
school designed to offer a rigorous educa- 
tion to a handful of youngsters from poor 
families. 

For three years, the boys will wear French 
blue shirts and striped ties, greet their teachers 
with handshakes, and enjoy a five-to-one 
student-to-teacher ratio. If they graduate 
from eighth grade, the administration will 
help them apply for scholarships to private 
high schools. 

Before delving into Latin and world ge- 
ography, though, the student body has re- 
treated to the 200-acre Camp Kahdalea, 
where a lanky mountain guide is explaining 
how to safely navigate a high-ropes course. 
“You want to make sure your waist belt is as 
tight as possible,” he says, demonstrating the 
gear. He scans the room. “Have any ques- 
tions? Comments? Fears?” 

“Fears!” says twelve-year-old Kyle, punctu- 
ating his own anxiety. He has latte-brown 
skin and hazel eyes, a T-shirt from hip-hop 


star P. Miller's fashion line, and a goofball smile 
that doesn’t let up, even when he’s scared. 

Camp staffers hand out long ropes with 
lobster-claw clasps, which the boys will use 
to secure themselves as they walk a steel 
cable thirty-five feet up in the air. They point 
out the course’s features, including the “leap 
of faith,” a three-foot gap the boys must jump 
to complete the challenge. Kyle has never 
climbed so much as a ladder without his 
grandfather present. But during a trial run 
on some low ropes, his fears vanish. 

“I wiggle till I giggle, and I just don’t fall 
down. I’m a monkey in a tree,” he announces. 
“When I practice, I don’t feel scared any- 
more. Now, any obstacle, even the leap of 
faith, better watch out, because here I come.” 

Watching Kyle balance across a cable, it’s 
easy to believe he can overcome anything. 
A self-described “pink energizer bunny,” he 
belts out Elvis songs and Broadway tunes; 
raps freestyle with élan; and strikes 1950s 
Adonis poses with a keen sense of physical 
comedy. “He could probably sell salt water 
to any fish,” says the school’s founding head- 
master, Troy Weaver ’83. 

What he can’t do well is read and write. 


Words of encouragement: 
Retreat guide provides support 
as his charges ascend 





of 
Faith 


Diagnosed with a learning disability, Kyle 
struggles with spelling and cannot make 
sense of subjects and predicates. “He’s so 
used to being able to do everything well, the 
fact that he can’t do something well really 
grates on him,” says his mother, who raises 
three sons, works at a call center, and takes 
online business classes. 

Up in the air, Kyle gains his footing on the 
cable and practically glides across the ropes 
course. How will this translate to the class- 
room, for him and thirty others? Can small 
classes, compassionate discipline, and a daily 
dose of religion guide these young men across 
an economic and academic leap of faith? 





Photos by Barry Yeoman 
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Nativity School (DNS) 


opened five years ago with a bold 


urham 
premise: Take a small number of 

promising boys from low-income 
households. Spend $19,000 per child each 
year, compared with $8,400 in the public 
schools. Dress them in uniforms; limit class 
sizes to fifteen; and teach them manners, 
study habits, and volunteerism alongside 
the standard middle-school curriculum. Track 
them through high school and college, with 
the expectation that they’ll eventually re- 
turn to Durham as civic leaders. 

It’s a concept that dates back to 1971, when 
the Jesuits started a school on New York’s 
Lower East Side focusing on social and spiri- 
tual development. Others followed suit 
until more than fifty faith-based middle 
schools came together as the NativityMiguel 
Network. 

NativityMiguel schools feature extended 
academic days and years. They don’t charge 
tuition, but they do expect intensive paren- 
tal involvement. They emphasize structure 
and discipline. And they get results: Accord- 


ing to the network’s website, 90 percent of 
ob 


graduates go on to complete high school. 
Most attend college. 

Boosters find these numbers compelling, 
particularly as other efforts to close the na- 
tion’s learning gap have failed. In 2005, three 
years after the passage of the No Child Left 
Behind Act, 12 percent of black and 15 per- 
cent of Hispanic eighth-graders qualified as 
“proficient” in reading, compared with 39 
percent of their white peers. 

It took a Duke surgery professor to bring 
the Nativity model to Durham. As Joseph 
Moylan neared retirement age, he recalled 
his own son’s experience tutoring a less for- 
tunate classmate, and wondered how to reach 
more children who lived in poverty. Visit- 
ing schools across the country, he took no- 
tice of Nativity’s academic success rate. “Our 
vision was that we could create a university 
laboratory school,” he says. He imagined 
Duke professors teaching some of the class- 
es, while public-policy researchers studied 
the results. (So far, this has not happened.) 

Moylan recruited a Duke-heavy board, 
including Dean of Students Sue Wasiolek 
°76, M.H.A.’78, LL.M. 93, and Tom White 
76, a former president of the Greater Dur- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. He solicited 
funding from GlaxoSmithKline, IBM, Home 
Depot, Citigroup Smith Barney, and an ar- 
ray of churches and foundations. 
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Seeking a headmaster, he tapped another 
Duke alumnus. Troy Weaver had taught at 
the Durham County Youth Home, a facility 
for juvenile offenders, as well as the presti- 
gious Cary Academy, near Raleigh. As an 
African-American educator, he particularly 
relished the idea of reaching out to minority 
males—the school does not discriminate by 
race, but the student body reflects its loca- 
tion in a predominantly African-American 
and Hispanic neighborhood. 

“T felt this would be a proactive stance to get 
them at a younger age to keep them away from 
a life of crime,” he says. Weaver also liked 
Nativity’s religious bent. “What burned me up 


is that these kids can’t pray in school, but 


Checking it 
twice: During 
field day, 

Dan Vannelle 
reviews his list 
of participants 


the first thing we throw at them at the deten- 
tion center is a Bible,” he says. Weaver hired 
a multiracial faculty to carry out his vision, 
and the school opened its doors in 2002. 
Today, some of DNS’s greatest supporters 
come from the Duke community. They trek 
across town to East Durham, past chemical 
and asphalt plants, to a business district 
where grates protect storefront windows and 
Stella’s Restaurant offers up liver-pudding 
and fried-bologna biscuits. DNS is located 
on the top floor of a red-brick Baptist 
church: a cluster of blue and yellow class- 
rooms reached by way of an L-shaped hall- 
way lined with donated lockers. “When you 
visit, several things strike you,” says Cynthia 
Brodhead, the wife of Duke President Richard 
H. Brodhead. “First is the dignity and self- 
confidence of the students. Second is the 
high expectations that the teachers and staff 
have for the students, and the way the stu- 
dents internalize these expectations and make 
them their own. Third is the strong school 


spirit: the atmosphere of belonging, of com- 
mitment, and mutual support.” How to cre- 
ate and maintain that atmosphere is a chal- 
lenge DNS’s educators struggle with daily. 


very morning, first thing, the entire 
Nativity School comes together for 
announcements and vocabulary re- 





view. The students offer prayer requests 
for sick grandmothers, traveling uncles, and 








Barry Yeoman 


a 


crime victims they saw on TV. They link el- 
bows with their teachers and one another 
and recite the school creed: As DNS men we 
will never give up; never be silenced by injus- 
tice, ignorance, or prejudice; never be alone, for 
God and our DNS brothers are with us always. 

As the fall trimester begins, faculty mem- 
bers spend as much time teaching social 
skills—standing straight, making eye con- 
tact during handshakes—as they do teach- 
ing astronomy and grammar. “I’m going to 





be giving you life lessons,” says humanities 
teacher Karen Walters on Day Two. “If it 
seems like I’m fussing, maybe I am. That’s 
me, trying to get you to be the best possible 
you you can be.” 

By the week’s end, Walters’ sixth-graders 
are performing songs they’ve written about 
the importance of studying. In front of their 
peers, some of the boys are natural hams. 
Not Reginald, a beefy eleven-year-old with 
a prominent jaw and earnest gaze. Reginald 
came to DNS an honors student, planning 


Les Stewart 


to work his way into Duke’s Class of 2017. 
At the moment, though, he looks like he’d 
rather be anywhere but in front of the 
whiteboard. He mumbles his song sotto voce, 
but before he can wriggle away, Walters calls 
him out. “Was your heart in that?” she asks. 

“No,” Reginald says. He studies the floor. 

“If you think something is the worst thing 
you’ve ever written, you’ve got to make it 
look like the best thing since Roots,” Wal- 
ters says. 

She walks to the front of the room and 
places a hand under Reginald’s chin. “I’m 
using you as an example,” she says. “I’m not 
picking on you. Care about what you write! 
I'd like for you to do it again.” 


te different levels of ability, 
lodothe besthecan — 


“Can I sit down?” Reginald asks. Walters 
doesn’t let him. “Give me some feeling,” she 
says. “You are articulate, handsome. You 
know what’s going on. Do we believe in 
him?” “Yes!” the other boys shout. 

“These are your brothers, son,” Walters 
says. “We're just waiting.” 

When Reginald finishes his rap (Test taking, 
test taking / You gotta study / Studying is fun / 
It’s all about the college) , his classmates whoop. 
“Td pay money for that,” says Kyle, patting his 
friend on the back. Reginald doesn’t quite 
believe it, but Walters refuses to let the boy 
dwell in self-doubt. “We're in a house of the 
Lord,” she says. “Negativity is out the door.” 


ome of the boys are harder to reach. 

They have incarcerated parents; 

they live with aunts and grandmoth- 

ers; they harbor violent streaks. 
Sometimes their wild behavior sets off 
chain reactions, sending their peers into 
rule-flouting bedlam. 

In Walters’ humanities class one day, the 
students huddle and write skits using a sin- 
gle type of sentence. The imperative group 
capitalizes on Kyle’s comic timing. Their dia- 
logue is a succession of rapid-fire commands 
shouted by pint-size soldiers: “Get down! 
Give me twenty-five crunches!” “You give me 
twenty crunches!” But in the interrogative 
group, twelve-year-old Lawrence sits sullen- 


The teachers grapple with a 
dilemma educators have 
eternally faced: how to teach 
intelligent, motivated children 
alongside those who are 

still mastering basic literacy. 
What’s more distasteful— 

to leave the slowest behind or 
to bore the smartest? 


ly. He’s a football enthusiast with a build to 
match, and when he feels cocky he can put 
on the dance moves. But in the classroom 
his eyes often look glazed and bloodshot. 

Walters walks over to Lawrence as the bell 
rings. “You have to participate,” she says 
quietly. “It’s not always going to go the way 
Lawrence wants it to go. It’s called ‘go with 
the flow.’ ” The young man packs his books 
silently. “Lawrence, don’t let this affect the 
rest of your day,” the teacher says. “To me, 
it’s forgotten.” 

Lawrence’s struggles with impulse control 
are legendary among his teachers. He pushes 
his way into lines. He takes forever to copy 
down assignments. He cuts up, then dozes 
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off. But he also asks teachers to write mes- 
sages to his aunt when he behaves well. 
And he takes pride in his pressed shirt and 
tie. “I want to be a gentleman,” he says. That 
presto-chango personality mystifies his 
teachers. “How do you go from nice to thug?” 
asks Walters. “He doesn’t know where his 
place is.” 

Until he was seven, Lawrence had little 
guidance about his place. After his father 
died in a car accident, Lawrence’s mother 
went into a protracted decline. “She lived a 
really rocky life,” says his aunt. “He would 
have to provide meals for himself. He would 
go to the corner store and buy candy and 
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honey buns.” By the time Lawrence came to 
live with his aunt and uncle, he was mal- 
nourished and had dental problems. He had 
also failed kindergarten and learned to stuff 
away his feelings, she says. 

“He has had so many disadvantages in 
this short life of his—I can’t even imagine 
what he’s going through emotionally,” adds 
the aunt, a cancer survivor who also suffers 
from diabetes and narcolepsy. “Because I have 
some illness and I’m a woman, he doesn’t tell 
me the things that worry him. He says, ‘I’m 
all right, auntie, I’m okay.’” Recently Law- 
rence’s grandfather died, and another uncle 
perished in a car wreck. Invited to the fu- 
neral, “he said he couldn’t take it,” recalls 
his aunt. “He couldn’t take one more death.” 

DNS’s admissions committee split over 
Lawrence. The boy didn’t help matters 
when he got into a fight during a summer 
transition program. Afterward, “I talked to 
Mr. Weaver,” says his aunt. “I didn’t beg 
him, but I told him, ‘Lawrence needs this 
program.’” By then, Weaver had taken a 
liking to the boy and believed his potential 
could be coaxed out by the right educators. 
“There’s so much about Lawrence that 
I could just see. | wanted him so badly,” 
Weaver says. “If he wasn’t with us, he’d 
probably fall apart.” Now, Lawrence and his 
aunt ride the city bus forty-five minutes to 
school. She drops him off at 7:45, then 
walks the five miles home. 
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“Why does it work?” asks Joseph 
Moylan. “It is impressing on 
these young men that success is 
their responsibility.” 





he fifth anniversary of September 11 
falls on a Monday, the day DNS holds 
its weekly chapel service. This week’s 
gathering features a skit written by 
Fred Passmore, a radio evangelist who runs 
a website called christianskitscripts.com. It 
portrays two co-workers at New York’s Twin 
Towers. Mike, a Christian, has just been 
fired, but he knows God has a plan for him. 
As he packs his belongings, he begs Jeff to 
give up womanizing and accept Christ. 
“Sometimes hell comes right up behind you, 
out of the blue, and swallows you down 
without warning,” he says. 

Jeff doesn’t listen. As the skit ends, we 
learn he has engineered his friend’s dis- 
missal for his own gain. “Word of my pro- 
motion is already spreading like wildfire 
through the Trade Center,” he says, clap- 
ping with glee. “September 11, 2001, is def- 
initely going to be a day to remember!” 

The moral is clear: The nonbeliever is 
doomed to fiery destruction and damnation. 
It’s a message DNS students have heard 
more than once. 

DNS promotes itself as rigorously nonsec- 
tarian. “We are not a religious school. We’re 
faith based,” founder Moylan says at a fund- 
raising lunch. “On a weekly basis, we have 





people of every religious diversity come to 
this school so the boys are exposed to every 
imaginable religion.” In reality, the school’s 
spiritual tone has been set by the beliefs of 


Les Stewart 


its staff. Weaver belongs to the United Pen- 
tecostal Church and has taken students to 
Sunday worship services. Many of the in- 
structors attend evangelical churches. One 
notable exception is Latin and religion 
teacher Nathan Eubank, M.T.S. ’05, a self- 
described “Catholic-sympathizing Presby- 
terian” whose office door carries a sign with 
the words, “When Jesus said, ‘Love your 
neighbors,’ | think he probably meant, ‘Don’t 
kill them.’” 

DNS’s curriculum features two years of 
Bible studies, followed by a year of world 
religion. In addition, science teacher Dan 
Vannelle teaches the Old Testament ac- 
count of creation alongside Darwinian evo- 
lution, and holds students responsible for 
mastering both. “At some point, | tell them 
what I believe: the Biblical account,” says 
Vannelle, a retired dentist. “I couldn’t do 
that in a public school. I’m grateful.” 

Parents and guardians say they share that 
gratitude. Without religious instruction, 
DNS “would serve no purpose,” says Law- 
rence’s aunt. “Those are the tools that you 
need for life. That’s what helps keep things 
in perspective for the young men.” Under 
Weaver’s tutelage, she notes, Lawrence was 
baptized at United Pentecostal Church. 

The mother of thirteen-year-old Ken- 
neth, also a Pentecostal, finds DNS’s ap- 
proach refreshing. In the public schools, she 
says, “you can talk about Allah. You can 
talk about Buddha. But when it comes to 
Christianity, they talk about the Dark Ages 
and don’t talk about any of the positive 
things Christianity has done.” She’s partic- 
ularly angry that public schools teach “the 
theology of evolution, and don’t even con- 
sider creationism as a valid point.” 

For her, it’s important that Kenneth’s ed- 
ucation echo his religious training at home. 
“I talk to him about consequences of ac- 
tions like fornication,” she says. “Here, it’s 
reinforced, and to me that’s important—the 
relationship with God. Here, you don’t sep- 
arate one from the other. It’s all together.” 


y mid-trimester, everyone’s faith has 

been challenged by a series of diffi- 

cult events. First, a promising sixth- 

grader transfers to public school 

without explanation. “That is a blow to us 

—to lose one too early,” Weaver tells the 

boys. “I think this is a decision he may 

regret. Before you make wrong decisions, | 

want you to be prayerful about them.” At 

DNS, public schools are sometimes de- 

scribed as gang-ridden institutions where 
black and Latino males can lose their way. 

Then, one Monday, Weaver doesn’t show 





up. Over the weekend, he had flipped over 
a church bus with nineteen children 
aboard, including Lawrence. None of the 
kids was seriously hurt, but Weaver landed 
in the hospital with a broken leg and other 
injuries. He will not return for the rest of 
the trimester. Lawrence, who has lost two 
adults to car accidents, is deeply shaken. “It 
felt like some kind of dream,” he would la- 
ter recall. “The bus could have caught on 
fire. But God put his hands on us and 
helped us.” 

For many DNS students, disaster has been 
a regular part of growing up. Perhaps that’s 
why many of the questions in astronomy 
class concern the end of the world. “If the 
sun becomes a white dwarf, won’t all of life 
on Earth die?” Kyle asks one afternoon. 
Vannelle assures him that the end is billions 
of years off. 

“What if it was tomorrow?” Kyle persists. 

For the faculty members, there are more 
immediate concerns. At mid-trimester, Kyle’s 
literacy skills have barely budged, and Law- 
rence continues to misbehave. Both boys 
are failing multiple classes. Says Lawrence’s 
aunt, “He is very tearful. He’s even de- 
pressed. He knows that he has disappointed 
me and himself.” Along with nine others, 
Lawrence has landed on academic proba- 


tion, with the prospect that he’ll be ex- 


pelled if he doesn’t shape up in the long 
run. “I’m stressed,” he says. “I’m trying to 
figure out how I’m going to get my grades up 
and stop being bad.” 

Still, some students are prospering. Sev- 
eral, including Reginald, are pulling A’s and 
B’s. In Eubank’s Latin class, boys who strug- 
ele with English grammar are mastering the 
nominative, accusative, and genitive noun 
cases. Twelve-year-old Travis, whose drug- 
using mother abandoned him to his grand- 
mother, has a mischievous streak that often 
lands him in trouble. But in Eubank’s class, 
he pluralizes amica laudat to amicae laudant 
and often beats more studious boys during 
translation contests. “Latin is important be- 
cause the structure of the language is very 
different from English,” says Eubank. “It re- 
quires students to understand how they 
make meaning.” That in turn sharpens their 
analytical thinking. What’s more, Eubank 
says, Latin’s exoticness gets kids excited 
about learning—“and that can help them 
think of themselves as young scholars.” 


WM oseph Moylan takes pride in these 
a young scholars. Once a month, the 

founder invites community leaders to 
7 a PowerPoint presentation in DNS’s 





Spanish classroom. The October guests sit 
on plastic chairs with built-in writing tab- 


Formula for success: 


Teachers such as 
Nathan Eubank set high 
expectations for students, 7% 
while helping them to i 
acceptresponsibility - 


lets, munching Quiznos subs. 

“This program is taking children who are 
falling through the academic and social 
cracks in our society and allows them to 
achieve at a very high level,” Moylan tells 
them. Of the students who complete the 
three years, “90 percent will graduate from 
college.” The screen flashes with a list of 
private high schools DNS alumni attend: 
Durham Academy, Carolina Friends School, 
Word of God Christian Academy, Ravens- 
croft School, Baltimore’s Archbishop Curley 
High. Moylan goes on to share data from 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. It shows that 
five students entered DNS’s first class, the 
Class of 2005, with a median language score 
below grade level—and graduated almost 
two years ahead. In reading and math, they 
progressed from average to slightly above. 

“Why does it work?” Moylan asks. “Tt is im- 
pressing on these young men that [success] 
is their responsibility.” Every morning, he 
says, a teacher greets them with handshakes 
and asks whether they’re ready to learn. “At 
the end of the day, somebody in charge will 
say, ‘Did you do your best today? And if you 
did, come back tomorrow.’ ” 

Visitors come away moved, and often eager 
to donate or raise money. Their impulse 
isn’t surprising. Moylan’s presentation taps 
into one of the most enduring and opti- 
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mistic American narratives: the story of an 
exceptional teacher performing miracles, 
even in the face of deeply entrenched 
poverty and discrimination. Try watching 
Freedom Writers—in which Hilary Swank 
(as the real-life Erin Gruwell) turns a class 
full of California gang members into pub- 
lished authors—without shedding a tear. Or 
the climactic scene from Coach Carter, 
where Rick Gonzales, as the heat-packing 
limo, stands up and recites peace activist 
Marianne Williamson’s words: “Our deepest 
fear is not that we are inadequate. Our 
deepest fear is that we are powerful beyond 
measure. It is our light, not our darkness, 
that most frightens us.” 

Miracle workers, if rare, do exist. Gruwell 
engaged her students with the war diaries of 
Anne Frank and Zlata Filipovic, a young ref- 
ugee from Sarajevo—then passed out jour- 
nals so the teens could chronicle their own 
violent lives. All 150 of her students went 
on to college. Often, though, these stories 
take on a mythic quality. Just as Coach Car- 
ter offered a rosy rendering of Ken Carter’s 
career at another California high school, 
Moylan’s presentations tend to be idealized. 
They overstate the availability of resources 
such as tutoring. They glide over DNS’s at- 
trition rate: In the first two classes, ten of 
the twenty-one incoming sixth-graders failed 
to complete the three-year curriculum. And 
they exaggerate the success of similar schools. 
According to the NativityMiguel Network, 
the college entrance (not graduation) rate 
of those who complete middle school is 68 
percent—16 points above the national aver- 
age for students from poor families, but con- 
siderably lower than Moylan claims. Moy- 
lan says he bases his figures on telephone 
conversations with a few older Nativity 
schools. He doesn’t have hard data. 


ehind the scenes, DNS’s teachers 
? feel less optimistic than Moylan. In 
a series of meetings, they grapple 
with a dilemma educators have 





eternally faced: how to teach intelligent, 
motivated children alongside those who are 
still mastering basic literacy. What’s more 
distasteful—to leave the slowest behind or 
to bore the smartest? Is it fair to try to teach 
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Reginald has come to think of the school community as an extended family. 
“| have a whole bunch of moms and a whole bunch of dads,” he says. 


Counselor David Wise: 
nurturing confidence 





both in the same classroom? “I don’t know 
the mission of this school,” says Manuel 
Montano, the math and Spanish teacher. 
“Is it to save the best students, or is it to 
save everyone?” 

Moreover, the teachers despair that many 
students behave like gentleman only under 
the spotlight. When the adult visitors leave, 
the hallways fill with trash, noise, and the 
occasional scuffle. “We need to get our con- 
fidence back,” says Sally Keener, an educa- 
tional consultant and DNS board member, 
at a meeting devoted to discipline issues. 
“We have to redeem our school. Do you 
realize we’ve lost it?” 

“We never had it,” replies Eubank, the 
Latin teacher. 

The day after the Executive Lunch, the 
faculty gathers to discuss one of the most 
beloved students. Kyle—the “pink energizer 
bunny” 
manities assignment, he labeled the conti- 
nents Afica, Eurp, Northamarc, and Atrala, 
even though he was copying from a work- 
sheet. On his science midterm, he spelled 
spectroscope SpicDan. Kyle demonstrates his 
smarts daily: He has lightning-fast wit and a 
vast library of memorized song lyrics. “He 
can tell me things,” science teacher Vannelle 
explains to his colleagues. “But if you ask him 
to write it, it’s not even in the ballpark.” 

Now, months late, Kyle’s complete public- 
school records have arrived, revealing a 
learning disability deeper than anyone had 
surmised. “He’s been in special ed since sec- 
ond grade,” says school counselor David Wise. 


continues to fail. During a hu- 





“Academically, he’s always performed nota- 
bly below grade level. There was some major 
disparity between what his ability seemed to 
be and how he actually performed.” 

This news represents a crisis on multiple 
levels. DNS isn’t equipped to teach chil- 
dren with severe disabilities. “Without in- 
tense support, | don’t feel like I can give him 
what he needs,” says Walters. Yet Kyle’s spirit 
is one of the school’s unifying forces. Losing 
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him would blast a crater in the sixth grade. 

After thirty agonizing minutes, everyone 
acknowledges that the public schools have 
greater resources to provide specialized in- 
struction to children with learning disabili- 
ties. “There’s only so much we can do,” says 
Wise. “And if we don’t believe we can do 
enough, it only stands to reason to seek for 
withdrawal.” 

Eubank grasps at one final straw. “Hypo- 
thetically, what if we did something, and it 
wasn’t a strain, and he started doing better?” 

“Ifa miracle happens, I wouldn’t be averse to 
keeping him,” Wise says. But he reminds 
everyone that in the recent Iowa Test, Kyle got 
less than a third of the correct answers in 
spelling, punctuation, and math computation. 

Eubank grimaces. “My list of students I’d 
rather lose is about thirty names long,” he 
says. Others chuckle awkwardly. “I’m seri- 
ous,” he says. 


uring the last chapel of the trimes- 

ter, the guest preacher is Vensen 

Ambeau M. Div. ’06, DNS’s after- 

school coordinator. The boys know 
Ambeau as the studious-looking man with 
dreadlocks who oversees recess. But he’s 
also an ordained African Methodist Epis- 
copal minister. Today he has prepared a 
message in hip-hop style: “It’s not the bling 
on the ring, or the shine on the chain, or 
the squeaks on the sneaks. It’s how we see 
our life in Christ.” As the sermon progress- 
es, Ambeau’s message gets closer to the 
harshness of the boys’ lives: “At home you 
get cursed at for looking at someone and 
probably told your daddy wasn’t anything so 
you won't be anything. That’s a lot for you 
to have to deal with at this age; and I don’t 
want to say to you the best way to deal with 
your issues is to simply get over it. | want 
you to know God is traveling with you to 
heal the emotional and spiritual hurt that 
life has brought upon you.” 

The kids are riveted. As he ends the ser- 
mon, Ambeau comes back to Marianne 
Williamson’s words, the ones from the piv- 
otal scene in Coach Carter: 


We ask ourselves, Who am I to be brilliant, 
gorgeous, talented, fabulous? Actually, who 
are you not to be? You are a child of God. 
Your playing small does not serve the world. 
There is nothing enlightened about shrinking so 
that other people won't feel insecure around 
you. We are all meant to shine, as children do. 





When Ambeau finishes, the boys flock 
around him. He has given voice to their as- 
pirations. But as the trimester ends, their 
realities are decidedly more complicated 
than Williamson’s lofty words. 

Twelve of the fourteen boys from the sixth- 
grade class remain. Lawrence is warned that he 
needs to pull up his grades if he wants to stay 
at DNS. Kyle has surprised everyone by scor- 
ing a B on a science quiz, but the learning 
problems persist. By Christmas, he is gone. 

Reginald has aced most of his classes. He 
has come to think of the school community 
as an extended family. “I have a whole 
bunch of moms and a whole bunch of dads,” 
he says. He views his classmates’ success as 
his personal responsibility, and has taken to 
tutoring Lawrence. Reginald’s father no- 
tices a change. The boy doesn’t try to slide 
on his reputation, as he once did. “He’s al- 
ways been a pleasant, well-mannered kid,” 
the father says. In the past, teachers would 
forgive Reginald for missing assignments 
“because he’s such a nice kid. Now he’s 
more than a nice kid. He’s a man.” 

Travis, the Latin whiz, has finished the 
trimester with all passing grades. He still 
gets into trouble, but his grandmother says 
he has “settled down a bit. He’s paying more 
attention to things.” When Travis’ brother 
entered DNS’s inaugural class, “he was a mean 
little rascal,” the grandmother says. But the 
school “turned him around,” and now he 
attends the rigorous Asheville School in 
western North Carolina. Travis says he wants 
to emulate his brother, “so I can maybe help 
my grandma when she gets old.” 

The challenges of educating these stu- 
dents often overwhelm DNS’s faculty. “My 
soul is tired,” Walters tells the boys toward 
the end of the trimester. Two of her col- 
leagues, Ambeau and Montano, will resign 
their positions in the coming weeks. Like- 
wise, Weaver, the headmaster, will not re- 
turn after his extended medical leave. But 
Walters will be back, ready for another 
stretch. “I always tell them that I’m in the 
middle waiting for them,” she says. “If they 
meet me halfway, I’ll do what I can to carry 
them the rest of the way.” ail 


Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work ap- 
pears in Mother Jones; O, The Oprah Mag- 
azine; and AARP The Magazine. 


Editor’s note: As we produced this story, we 
struggled with how to protect students’ privacy 
while honestly depicting the challenges facing poor 
students, their parents, and their teachers. To 
achieve this balance, we have changed the names 
of the children in the story. The students in the 
photos are not necessarily the same ones profiled. 
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By Bonnie Vick Stone 


Modern history: Scott, who 
has left an indelible imprint 


on a generation of scholars, 


52 


remains active and feisty 
at the age of eighty-five 
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Demanding and inspiring, a scholar of women’s history ar 


icture Duke in the early 1960s: Rey- 

nolds Price ’55, a Rhodes Scholar fresh 

from the University of Oxford, strides 

across the campus wearing his dashing 
black cape. Sean Flynn, son of the movie star 
Errol Flynn, lounges in the women’s dorms 
before swapping studying for acting and 
moving to Hollywood. Mary Travers flings 
her long blonde hair and knocks ’em dead 
when the trio of Peter, Paul, and Mary per- 
forms at Joe College weekend. Freshman 
“girls,” required to wear white bows in their 
hair and take classes on East Campus, hear 
the deans describe them as women and war- 





ily register for American history with the 
department’s newest faculty member, Anne 
Firor Scott, a recently hired part-time assis- 
tant professor with a Ph.D. from Radcliffe 
College, who has already established a repu- 
tation for toughness. 


My friends and I debated signing up for her 


8 a.m. survey class. We'd heard about her high 
standards, her piercing questions. We knew 
she expected that our research papers, pref- 
erably about overlooked women in Ameri- 
can history, use only primary sources. 

The braver among us enrolled, well aware 
that we dared not be absent and dared not 


~ 








eloved teacher continues to serve as a role model for students of all ages 





ad 


fail to answer. But, over the course of the se- 
mester, we learned that we did dare to push 
ourselves harder than ever before as we grew 
accustomed to her famous question: “What 
do you think?” 

In 1958, Scott’s husband, Andy Scott, was 
hired to teach political science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and the two left their teaching positions at 
Haverford College and moved south with 
their three children. Three years later, Duke’s 
history department asked Scott, then teach- 
ing part-time at UNC, to fill in “until we 
can find ‘somebody.’” For the next thirty 


Les Todd 


years, Scott proved herself to be that some- 
body—and so much more: author and co- 
author of well-received books, award winner 
selected by students and fellow academics for 
her teaching and her scholarly accomplish- 
ments, and administrative groundbreaker as 
the first female chair of the history depart- 
ment in 1980. 

Former students need little prompting to 
recall details of their classes with Scott. 
Ann Kettering Covington ’64, who was the 
first female chief justice of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court, now retired, remembers that 
“although reserved and professional,” Scott 
occasionally mentioned her husband, Andy, 
“and let us know that she was a mother. She 
seemed to have accomplished everything 
and conveyed the unstated message, “This is 
what a woman can be and do.’” 

John Holland ’80 says he was still a “back- 
of-the-room kind of guy” in his senior year 
when he took Scott’s American history sur- 
vey course, which she called “History in the 
Microcosm.” He was among her best and 
brightest, she recalls, an engineering major 
whose friends told him he was crazy to sign 
up for her section. She assigned seats, forc- 
ing him into the second row, new habits, 
and regular class participation. Perhaps he 
was mentioned in her daily post-class jour- 
nal in which she recorded observations on 
teaching strategies that worked—or didn’t. 

Scott, injecting her own brand of humor 
into the historian’s objectivity, recalls that 
one of her students answered the teacher 
course-evaluation question “Is he accessi- 
ble?” with “she is accessible but not ap- 
proachable!” While she prefers being called 
blunt and honest to the occasional “intimi- 
dating,” she bows to critics who have said 
she liked the bright students best. 

She held herself to the same standards she 
required of her students, recalls Holland, 
even giving his one late paper “lots of com- 
ments and suggestions.” Holland, who now 
works for Northrop-Grumman Electronic 
Systems in Baltimore, notes that while many 
historians then focused on the “big picture” 
—miajor battles and biographies of generals 
and heads of state—Scott assigned letters, 
diaries, and journals of everyday Ameri- 
cans, to demonstrate that “the little picture 
is important, too.” 








MH cott retired in 1991 but continues to 
~ serve as a model for all ages. Now 
) eighty-five, she’s an active member 
Ww of the Southern Association for 
Women Historians and has been elected to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. She continues to deliver lectures to 
such venerable organizations as the Southern 
Historical Association. And she still pur- 
sues her writing. Last year she published the 
lengthy correspondence of two remarkable 
American women in her newest book, Pauli 
Murray and Caroline Ware: Forty Years of 
Letters in Black and White (University of 
North Carolina Press, 2006). 

The project began by chance when Scoit, 
exploring documents in the Pauli Murray 
collection in Radcliffe’s Schlesinger Library, 
discovered folder after folder of correspon- 
dence with Ware. The Reverend Pauli Mur- 
ray (1910-1985) was a lawyer and civil-rights 
activist, a founder of the National Organi- 
zation for Women, and the first African- 
American female ordained as an Episcopal 
priest in the U.S. Scott, who had been 
friends with Caroline Ware, was surprised 
how often Ware’s name appeared in the 
documents. Though Scott never met Pauli 
Murray, she often used in her courses Mur- 
ray’s memoir, Proud Shoes, a book given to 
her originally by Ware. 

Ware (1899-1990) was a formidable wom- 
an in her own right—a social historian, a 
pioneer in consumer affairs, an editor, and a 
community-development specialist in Asia 
and Latin America. Ware and Pauli met in 
1942, when Pauli signed up for Ware’s class 
on constitutional law at Howard University 
Law School. The correspondence that so 
inspired Scott began soon after. 

In some ways, these two quite different 
women reflect two sides of Scott herself. She 
is outwardly more similar to Caroline Ware, 
the Harvard University Ph.D., and social 
historian who successfully maintained the 
dual roles of spouse and scholar. But from 
her own childhood spent in “genteel” pov- 
erty in Athens, Georgia, Scott also had ex- 
perienced Pauli Murray’s less prosperous, 
more provincial beginnings. Scott’s father, a 
faculty member at the University of Georgia, 
experienced years during the Depression 
when the state couldn’t meet its payroll. 
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Scott entered the University of Georgia 
at age sixteen. She lived at home, and her 
father paid her tuition (forty dollars a se- 
mester) using his World War I bonus. After 
graduating at age nineteen, Scott saved fifty 
dollars of the ninety she earned as a secre- 
tary for IBM in Atlanta and, in 1942, head- 
ed to Northwestern University to begin 
work on her master’s degree. The following 
summer, she was selected for an internship 
with the National Institute of Public Affairs 


CONTINUING INFLUENCE 


ixteen years after her retirement from Duke, the 
influence of Anne Scott, professor emerita of history, 
is both visible and invisible. 

Visitors to the East Duke Parlor see portraits of 
twelve Duke women honored as precedent-setters during the 
university's sesquicentennial celebration in 1988. Not only 
does Anne Scott's portrait, labeled First Professor of Women’s 
History, appear in this select group, but so does a portrait of 
one of her protegées, Janet Nolting Carter '88, identified as 
First Woman Elected President of the Associated Students of 
Duke University. “Anne's teaching,’ says Nolting, “and the 
research of the women in my family, helped me to believe 
enough in myself to run.” 

Undergraduates living in the Anne Firor Scott Women’s 
Studies selective living group see her legacy as “home. Visitors 
to the Perkins Library's Rare Book Room can appreciate her 
scholarship in the form of her manuscripts of articles, speech- 
es, and lectures donated to Duke. 

History-department colleagues attending the Southern 
Historical Association conference in Birmingham, Alabama, this 
past November saw Scott at age eighty-five deliver the 
keynote speech, “Reading Other People’s Mail,’ using her 
recently acquired skills with PowerPoint. (She credits Edward 
Balleisen, associate professor of history, and his ten-year-old 
son, Zack, as her technology teachers.) 

Scott's legacy as a historian continues to shape young schol- 
ars at Duke. When Dara DeHaven '73, A.M. ‘74, J.D.’80 heard 
Scott speak at freshman convocation her first day at Duke, little 
did she know that she would become Scott's student, advisee, 
student assistant, and eventually, in 1987, the driving force 
behind the creation of an endowment for the Anne Firor Scott 
Research Award. (DeHaven, now a lawyer in Atlanta, educated 
Scott about certain Supreme Court references in her latest book.) 

The Anne Firor Scott Research Awards help fund students con- 
ducting independent research. Though primarily awarded to 


in Washington, and worked in the office of 
California Congressman Jerry Voorhis. 
Designed to interest young people in gov- 
ernment, the internship was an illuminat- 
ing introduction to politics and power, Scott 
says. Over tea at the White House and, on 
another occasion, in an after-dinner discus- 
sion that went on late into the night, Eleanor 
Roosevelt talked to Scott and her fellow 
interns about the postwar landscape and 
the role the younger generation would be 
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In 1980 Scott, the only tenured woman in the thirty-two- 
member history department, was named the first female chair. 


called on to play. Ambassador Edward Wood, 
Viscount Halifax, hosted a dazzling party for 
the interns at the British embassy. And 
Washington Post publisher Eugene Meyer 
welcomed the interns to his office, where 
he, as Scott remembers it, “gossiped freely” 


graduate or undergraduate students in history, the one-time 
awards are intended for those working on seminar projects 
or dissertations on any aspect of women’s history. Balleisen 
says that the annual spring awards have “made a world of 
difference” to undergraduates by enabling them to begin 
their intensive research the summer before they take his 
senior honors seminar in the fall. 

Applicants in other departments are eligible if their re- 
search explores historical aspects of gender issues. Recent 
award winners include George Gilbert ‘06, who researched 
“The ‘Other’ Oligarchs: Russia’s Female Entrepreneurs” as 
part of his undergraduate focus on Russian history; Jennifer 
Garber, a graduate student in the religion department, who 
produced “Rightly Suited for Reform: American Christians 
and the Penitentiary 1797-1860"; and history Ph.D. candi- 
date Felicity Turner, who wrote “Creating the Maternal 
Instinct: Infanticide and Child Murder in Nineteenth 
Century America.” 

Linda Rupert A.M. ‘02, Ph.D. 06, a 2003 winner, says 
the award helped her track dissertation research in the 
Netherlands and Spain and think about the gender implica- 
tions of her work on inter-imperial networks in the early 
modern Caribbean. Now an assistant professor in the histo- 
ry department at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, Rupert, who completed her undergraduate 
work in sociology and Latin-American studies at Brandeis 
University in 1979, describes herself as “an older, second- 
career historian’ teaching courses in Caribbean history and 
the African slave trade. 

“Inspired by Anne Scott's own life and trajectory,” 
Rupert says, she combines the professional life of research 
and teaching with her personal role as the mother of two 
girls. In both, she offers another visible reminder of Scott’s 
ongoing influence. 

—Bonnie Vick Stone 


about various wartime agencies and politi- 
cal leaders. 

Bitten by the political bug and intrigued 
by the challenges of grappling with major 
issues, Scott gota job as a research associate 
at the national headquarters of the League 
of Women Voters, where she produced pam- 
phlets and traveled to visit local chapters. 
During her three years there, she met wom- 
en who had been active in the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement and introduced her first- 


hand to the long history of the struggle for 
women’s rights. Scott’s sense of her own 
possibilities grew. “My parents had never 
suggested that being female should limit my 
aspirations,” she says, “and the League of 
Women Voters and all the other women’s 
associations with which it cooperated rein- 
forced this assumption.” 

In the fall of 1947, the newly married 
Scott moved to Boston, where Andy was in 
his second year of graduate studies. She en- 
tered the Ph.D. program at Radcliffe and in 
three years’ time had earned her degree and 
become a mother three times over. While 
rearing her toddlers—David, Donald, and 
Rebecca—Scott again worked with the 
League of Women Voters, serving as a Con- 
gressional representative and editor of its 
National Voter publication from 1951 to 
1953. She was awarded a fellowship by the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en in 1956 and became a lecturer in history 
at Haverford in 1958. (Years later, asked 
which of her accomplishments made her 
the proudest, she answered, without hesita- 
tion, “my children.”) 

In the fall of 1962, Scott’s article, “The 
‘New Woman’ in the New South,” pub- 
lished in the South Atlantic Quarterly, estab- 
lished her reputation as a ground-breaking 
historian and undoubtedly helped earn her 
an invitation from President Lyndon John- 
son to serve on his Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women. Caroline Ware was also a 
member of the council, and the two became 
fast friends. Ware completed the triangle by 
telling Murray about Scott’s 1970 book The 
Southern Lady: From Pedestal to Politics 
1830-1930. (Still in print and referred to as 
a landmark text, The Southern Lady is now 
available from the University of Virginia 
Press in a twenty-fifth anniversary edition 
with a new afterword by Scott.) 

In Pauli Murray and Caroline Ware, Scott 
is a thorough editor, including, for example, 
helpful identifications for figures named in 
the letters (Francis Biddle and Alger Hiss are 
examples) and providing key historical con- 
text. But she goes further, becoming a third 
voice in the book. She begins with a meaty 
twenty-two-page introduction and concludes 
with a fascinating personal postscript in 
which she acknowledges that many questions 
about the two women remain unanswered, 
especially about the very private Ware. 

She shares personal anecdotes from the 
































McCarthy era, as well as amusing observa- 
tions about Ware deftly broiling steaks while 
carrying on intense conversations. She doesn’t 
hesitate to address Murray’s belief that she 
was probably meant to be a man “but had by 
accident turned up in a woman’s body,” nor 
her dilemma of living with mixed heritage 
in “ano man’s land between the whites and 
blacks.” 

Not long after Ware and Murray met, their 
teacher-student relationship deepened into 
friendship. Ware even provided financial 
assistance when her student needed what 
Ware called “a little lunch money.” Ware 
also served as Murray’s cheerleader and con- 
soler in her efforts to publish or to run for 
office, sending detailed letters of construc- 
tive criticism or essay-like commentaries on 
the times, and she joined Murray in her op- 
timism about the candidacy of Adlai Steven- 
son and the election of John Kennedy. 

In her letters and journals, Murray’s voice 
ranges from passionate to introspective. She 
tells Ware, “You are my self-appointed god- 
mother” and shares with her the homesick- 
ness she feels when teaching in Ghana in 
1960 (made possible by a loan from Ware). 
Whenever faced with the disappointments 
of an unpublished book and a job rejection 
at Yale, Murray records in her journal a long 
list of what she takes to be her weaknesses. 

Scott, by contrast, found her strengths 
recognized in 1980 when she, the only ten- 
ured woman in the thirty-two-member his- 
tory department, was named the first female 
chair, an appointment that Robert Durden, 
a professor emeritus, recalls “delighted every- 
one,” though the Durham Morning Herald 
reported cryptically that “at least three were 
strongly opposed to her appointment.” Ken- 
neth Pye, then Duke’s chancellor, may have 
spoken for others when he said, “She is one 
of the most pleasant people to disagree with.” 

In his own endorsement of Scott, fellow 
Duke history professor Warren Lerner nom- 
inated her for the United Methodist 
Church’s Scholar-Teacher of the Year Award 
in 1985. Writing of her as a model to Duke 
students “of a woman progressing in the 
profession long before affirmative-action 
programs facilitated such progress,” Lerner 
noted her caring qualities and classes 
“marked by challenge, lucidity, and individ- 
ualized attention.” 

Scott’s indelible imprint on a generation 
of scholars became apparent to Elizabeth 
Dunn, a research-services librarian with 
Duke’s Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library, when she was conduct- 
ing research for a 1988 exhibition, “No 
Longer Unheard Voices: Women Historians 


What do you think?: In the classroom, Scott dared students to push themselves harder than ever before 


of the American South.” In the text that ac- 
companied the exhibition, Dunn observed: 
“Check the acknowledgements pages in 
nearly any scholarly text on women and the 
American South and you will find an ex- 
pression of gratitude to Scott. She has read 
manuscripts, advised, encouraged, and some- 
times nagged all in the name of bringing the 
historical experiences of women to the fore.” 

Dunn mentions Suzanne Lebsock, one of 
Scott’s young scholarly protégées, who noted 
in the acknowledgements to her book Free 
Women of Petersburg that when she was work- 
ing on her doctoral dissertation, she re- 
ceived a postcard from Scott asking simply, 
“Are you writing? If not, why not?” 


he scholar who has been so steadfast 
in demanding the best of her students 
has asked no less of herself. Yet, just as 
she taught them to explore all facets 
of historical figures, including their imper- 
fections, she is quick to acknowledge her 
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own shortcomings. At a 2001 symposium 
held by Radcliffe’s Schlesinger Library to 
honor her eightieth birthday, Scott noted 
that “people see what they are prepared to 
see.” Her own preparedness to see the kind 
of iniquities that came into sharp focus dur- 
ing the civil-rights movement “awakened 
slowly,” she says. “I became involved, at first 
hesitantly, and later as a compelling cause.” 

In 1948, she attended a meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association to hear the 
influential postwar American historian C. 
Vann Woodward. By strange coincidence, 
she also ended up hearing an obscure but 
promising young scholar named John Hope 
Franklin. “Woodward and a few others had, 
so to say, smuggled John Hope Franklin in 
to give a paper and attend the dinner, 
which had never before included a black 
scholar.” She read Franklin’s landmark book, 
From Slavery to Freedom, when it came out 
the following year, and, of course, they even- 
tually became colleagues. 
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he encounter with Franklin was, in some 
respects, a preview of what she would face 
when she moved south. She came to Duke 
in the racially tumultuous 1960s, prepared 
to be the only female in the history depart- 
ment but not expecting the kinds of ques- 
tions about the American past that the 
president of the black-students group at 
Duke brought to her survey class. She re- 


and journals. To the benefit of future histo- 
rians, she has donated her papers to Duke’s 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collec- 
tions Library. The collection—8,372 items 
at last count—spans the years 1932 to 2003 
and includes her journals, correspondence, 
speeches and letters, news clippings, course 
materials, conference programs, and lecture 
notes. (Some of the more personal items, 


Over tea at the White House, Eleanor Roosevelt talked to Scott 
and her fellow interns about the postwar landscape and the role the 
younger generation would be called on to play. 


sponded by reorganizing her syllabus to in- 
clude reflections on the American past from 
an African-American perspective. 

She says, “I took my cue from my father, 
who said, ‘It is said that I am a good teacher. 
If it is true, and I have reason to think it is, 
it is because I did not know the answers, but 
sought them in company with my students.’ 
That was what I tried to do, though not 
always with success.” 

Scott’s students of the ’60s recall her sym- 
pathy for their civil-rights activism. In 1963, 
June Ryan-Rau ’64 found herself in the Or- 
ange County jail for participating in a sit-in. 
Although devoted to Scott’s classes, she 
missed a few days and was called into Scott’s 
office to explain her absence. Ryan-Rau, 
now a psychiatric social worker in Winston- 
Salem, remembers that Scott’s response was 
reassuring—‘“so much so that I was able to 
face my parents with slightly more confi- 
dence.” 

Likewise, Charlotte Bunch ’66 received 
Scott's forgiveness for missing two weeks of 
class while she worked with community or- 
ganization efforts in Selma, Alabama, and 
Sara Evans ’66 skipped class to participate 
in antiwar demonstrations and union sup- 
port work. As undergraduate campus lead- 
ers in the YWCA, Bunch and Evans pushed 
their organization on issues of internation- 
alism, race, and poverty, and at Scott’s sug- 
gestion, selected Betty Friedan’s The Femi- 
nine Mystique as reading for their fall retreat. 
(Years later, Scott combined the issues of 
gender and race in a new course, “Parallel 
Lives: Black and White Women in Ameri- 
can History,” which she taught to a pre- 
scribed equal number of black and white 
students at the University of Mississippi, 
where she was a visiting professor in 2000.) 

Like Pauli Murray and Caroline Ware be- 
fore her, Scott recorded these and later aca- 
demic and personal experiences in her ever- 
present journal—no surprise, given her 
awareness of the historical value of letters 
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including the journals, will remain under 
seal until twenty years after her death.) 


ince graduating in 1963, I have fol- 

lowed Scott’s career through the in- 

formal alumni network, occasional 

newspaper stories, public lectures, 
and her articles and books. When I saw re- 
views for the paperback re-issue of The 
Southern Lady: From Pedestal to Politics in 
1995, I invited her to read and speak to stu- 
dents at Durham Technical Community Col 
lege, where I teach. After her presentation, 
we chatted in my office about our mutual 
love of teaching, about the differences be- 
tween teaching the privileged and teaching 
the struggling, about the value of high stan- 
dards and expectations. 

Other contacts followed—the formal cer- 
emony to place her papers in the Perkins 
Rare Book Room, her response to the note | 
sent after her husband, Andy, died, in April 
2005. Finally, an exchange of Christmas cards 
led to a date for tea at her cottage in Carol 
Woods Retirement Community in Chapel 
Hill. 

Scott meets me at the door, chipper as 
ever and dressed in her trademark classic 
style, with silver necklace and tailored white 
shirt. She invites me into her book-lined 
living room, and, over cups of lapsang tea, 
we launch into a comfortable exchange of 
book recommendations. “Read Penelope 
Lively,” she urges, “especially her Moon Tiger, 
a novel about a dying journalist who in- 
tends to write her own history of the world.” 
Scott was so impressed with the British au- 
thor’s book that she wrote to Lively at her 
home in London, and the two now keep up 
a regular correspondence. 

Scott also suggests an annual reread of 
George Eliot’s Middlemarch, “but,” she ad- 
vises, “read it slowly.” 

On the bookshelf are two framed pictures 
of her with Andy—one, a black-and-white 
wedding photograph of bride and groom 


doing the cake-eating pose; the other, a 
color photograph taken at their anniversary 
celebration fifty years later. 

“I was there at that wedding,” Scott says, 
“but I don’t know who that girl was.” Twen- 
ty-six and given up by her brothers as an old 
maid, Scott had met Andy in Washington in 
1947. Attracted to her independence and com- 
petence, he asked her to marry him on their 
first date, and they soon left for Harvard to- 
gether. Like Lively’s protagonist in Moon 
Tiger, Scott can express “wonder that nothing 
is ever lost, that everything can be retrieved, 
that a lifetime is not linear but instant.” 

Hampered by macular degeneration and 
some hearing loss, Scott has acquiesced to 
her son David's insistence that he accompa- 
ny her to the doctor, but, feisty as ever, she 
pursues experimental treatments when con- 
ventional ones have been exhausted. She 
still mourns her husband and, like many 
widows (Joan Didion talks about it in her re- 
cent book, The Year of Magical Thinking), has 
conversations with him in absentia on poli- 
tics, debating the merits of David Brooks’ or 
Thomas Friedman’s latest New York Times 
column. She speaks with pride of her son 
Donald’s twins and of her daughter Rebec- 
ca’s book, Degrees of Freedom, the winner of 
the 2006 Frederick Douglass Book Prize, 
awarded by Yale University for the best book 
on slavery or abolition, then pauses to share 
a recent photo of herself paddling in a kayak 
with her grandson. “There’s a lot of life left 
in the old girl yet,” she says. 

Later, recording the visit in my journal, | 
think how appropriate it is that Anne Scott 
teaches me once again. As she prepares a 
lecture for alumni in April or evaluates new 
historical fiction in her role of contest judge 
for the James Fenimore Cooper Prize for 
historical fiction or ponders her latest writ- 
ing project, she personifies the life of the 
mind. As she swims her thirty laps to ease 
the pain of arthritis, she models the efficacy 
of exercise. Now entering her eighty-sixth 
year, Anne Firor Scott embodies the kind 
of Southern “lady,” to use her word, I’ve 
learned to appreciate: One who can adapt, 
can speak and write her truth, and who, in 
Edith Wharton’s words, “can remain alive 
long past the usual date of disintegration ... 
unafraid of change, insatiable in intellectu- 
al curiosity, interested in big things, and 
happy in small ways.” x 


Stone 63, A.M ’67 is a freelance writer based 
in Raleigh. She teaches journal-writing work- 
shops at Meredith College and literature in 
North Carolina State University’s continuing- 
education program. 
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Museum Skepticism: A History of the Display 


of Art in Public Galleries 


By David Carrier. Duke University Press, 2006, 328 pages. $22.95, paper. 


n this intriguing study, David Carrier 

brings a philosophical viewpoint to 

bear on the institution of the art muse- 

um, from its Enlightenment-era found- 
ing in Western Europe to the present day. 
Grounded in a Hegelian point of view, Car- 
rier’s analysis also owes much to Arthur 
Danto, the great contemporary philosopher 
of art, and employs a recurring theme of 
constant change, inspired by Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, a text that has provided a wealth 
of subject matter for visual artists through 
the ages. 

Carrier attempts to chart a course between 
what he calls the “museum skepticism” of 
such academic scholars as Donald Preziosi, 
Carol Duncan, Susan Pearce, and Douglas 
Crimp (whose book title On the Museum’s 
Ruins sums up what many of these scholars 
think of the continuing viability of this in- 
stitution) and the positivist defense of tradi- 
tional museum values put forward in Whose 
Muse edited by James Cuno, head of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and several other 
leaders of the world’s premier museums. This 
is a task well worth undertaking, but one that 
Carrier does not quite negotiate successful- 
ly. His argument is engaging, but his knowl- 
edge of museums is ultimately insufficient. 

In the first half of the book, Carrier un- 
dertakes a brief history of the display of art 
in museums. Emphasizing the Ovidian theme 
of constant change, he argues that art changes 
repeatedly over time, as it is displayed in 
different places to different viewers. Here 
he also defines and examines “museum skep- 
ticism,” whose proponents argue, in differ- 
ent ways, that museums are deeply flawed 
institutions. In the view of the skeptics, 
museums cannot truly preserve art because 
they remove it from its original context and 
insert it in a master narrative that is inti- 
mately allied with conservative capitalist 
power structures and is implicated in the 
histories of colonialist and imperialist Wes- 
tern regimes. 

The second half of the book, while inter- 


esting, is less satisfying, in that it fails to 


advance Carrier’s main argu- 
ment. It focuses on four case 
studies—close examinations 
of Isabella Stewart Gardner 
and her eponymous museum in Boston, Er- 
nest Fenellosa and his promotion of Asian 
art at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
Albert Barnes as a pioneer in the collecting 
and appreciation of modern art, and the J. 
Paul Getty Museum, itself a key work of 
contemporary art in Carrier’s view. His dis- 
cussion of the Gardner museum dwells on 
familiar facts, emphasizing the personal na- 
ture of the collection and the way it is dis- 
played and the key role of Gardner’s adviser, 
Bernard Berenson. 

As the author explains, Fenellosa was a key 
figure in the early appreciation of East Asian 
art in America, building the first significant 
museum collection in Boston. But Carrier’s 
conclusions about the difficulties of engag- 
ing a Western audience with this material 
(derived at least in part from the observation 
that the Asian galleries at major American 
museums are not as crowded as galleries con- 
taining art from the Western tradition) are 
unconvincing. 

He is too uncritical of Barnes, a fascinat- 
ing figure to be sure, but one whose sanity 
must be questioned and whose exceedingly 
quirky ideas about art education (even if 
endorsed by John Dewey) are viewed with 
extreme skepticism by virtually all serious 
art scholars and museum professionals. 

Carrier’s assessment of the Getty as, arch- 
itecturally and experientially speaking, a 
work of contemporary art that frames and 
affects our view of the city of Los Angeles 
and thus much of our own culture and his- 
tory, while interesting, seems beside the point. 
As Carrier acknowledges, the Getty is a man- 
ifestation of extreme wealth, amassed by one 
individual but now administered by others 
with more divergent aims. Serious visitors can- 
not but ask themselves whether that wealth 
has been well used and to what purpose. 

Toward the end of the book, Carrier dis- 
cusses the Cleveland Museum of Art and its 
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great director Sherman Lee 
as the archetype of the con- 
servative, hierarchical, ency- 
clopedic art museum, ex- 
isting to serve the moneyed 
interests of those who sup- 
port it and producing educa- 
tion of the masses as a self- 
justifying but almost incidental byproduct. 
Here he plays the role of museum skeptic 
himself, until pulling back to proclaim his 
love of this (and indeed all) museums and 
concluding that all would be well if muse- 
ums could become more genuinely demo- 
cratic public spaces where real debate could 
occur and where high art would be as acces- 
sible as mass forms of culture. But, he also 
acknowledges, “If history is any guide, most 
probably we get better art when it is admin- 
istered from above.” 

One of Carrier’s key points is that muse- 
ums have stopped growing because there 
are no new kinds of art to collect (now that 
non-Western art has been assimilated, how- 
ever imperfectly) and because the Western 
museum model has been embraced and 
emulated in the East. But, in reality, muse- 
ums are continuing to expand as never 
before. Much of this growth is planned to 
showcase burgeoning collections of con- 
temporary art, multifarious in form, func- 
tion, and material and part of a dizzying 
expansion of the global postmodern canon. 

Finally, although it would seem to be ger- 
mane to his arguments, Carrier has little to 
say about the other cataclysmic develop- 
ment for twenty-first-century museums: the 
threat of losing collections carefully amassed 
over more than 100 years to claims from 
those representing countries, cultures, and 
individuals who once owned them and from 
whom they were “collected” under circum- 
stances that many today find problematic. 
Although it contains much thought-pro- 
voking material, Carrier’s study would ben- 
efit from greater familiarity with the institu- 
tion of the museum and more attention to 
the key issues facing it today. 

—Kimerly Rorschach 


Rorschach is Mary D.B.T. and James H. Semans 
Director of the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke. 
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GOD"S COUNTRY, 
UNCLE SAM'S LANI 


TODD M. KERSTETTER 





The Encyclopedia of 

Duke Basketball 

By John Roth ’80. Duke University Press, 2006. 
438 pages $34.95. 


N.C. State’s Reynolds Coliseum, where Duke 
has played more games than any other 
arena apart from its own, was named after a 
former Trinity College student. Chris 
Moreland is the only women’s player in 
Duke history to average a double-double— 
20.1 points and 11.1 rebounds—during her 
111-game career. These are just two of the 
tidbits of information contained in this 
comprehensive volume compiled by Roth, 
an analyst on the Duke Radio Network, 
editor of Blue Devil Weekly, and former 
Duke sports information director. Roth’s 
encyclopedia documents 101 years of Duke 
basketball with timelines, game reviews, 
and all the triviaa Duke fan could ask for. 


God’s Country, Uncle Sam’s Land: 
Faith and Conflict in the Ameri- 
can West 

By Todd M. Kerstetter ’86. University of 
Illinois Press, 2006. 213 pages. $36.00. 


The American West has been characterized, 
traditionally, as a land of freedom and 
rugged individualism. But Kerstetter, an 
associate professor of history at Texas 
Christian University, explores three cases 
where society and the federal government, 
at odds with religious movements, stepped 
in to define the boundaries of tolerance in 
the West. He analyzes Mormon history, 
including the Utah Expedition and Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre of 1857 and subse- 
quent decades of legislative and judicial 
restraint; the Lakota Ghost Dancers and 
the Wounded Knee Massacre of 1890 in 
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Darren R. Spedale 


South Dakota; and the siege of the Branch 
Davidians in Waco, Texas, in 1993. 


Ninety Miles: Cuban Journeys 

in the Age of Castro 

By Ian Michael James 94. Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers Inc., 2006. 203 pages. 
$24.95. 


Eloy Gutiérrez Menoyo was a rebel com- 
mander in Fidel Castro’s forces who turned 
against the government and spent twenty- 
two years in Cuban prisons. After being 
released and moving to Miami, he began 

a controversial campaign to promote 
change in Cuba through dialogue with 
Castro and returned to lead a new opposi- 
tion movement. 

Paquito D’Rivera was a boy when 
Castro’s rebels marched into Havana. His 
career as a musician prospered under the 
communist government, but seeking 
ereater freedom, he defected to New York. 
Nancy Lledes Espinosa was born in the 
early years of Castro’s rule and was taught 
to respect the system. But she fell in love 
and abandoned her homeland. Journalist 


James proffers a wide-ranging history but 


also an intimately personal narrative that 
helps explain how Cubans think and feel 
about their country and their leader. 


Gay Marriage: For Better or 

For Worse? What We’ve Learned 
from the Evidence 

By William N. Eskridge Jr. and Darren R. 
Spedale 93. Oxford University Press, 2006. 
336 pages. $29.95. 

Opponents of same-sex marriage often claim 
that allowing same-sex couples to marry 
will lead to the downfall of the institution 


VIETNAM 


of marriage and will do irreparable harm to 
children. But is this really the case? Accord- 
ing to Eskridge, a Yale law professor, and 
Spedale, a corporate attorney, the answer is 
a resounding “no.” The authors look to 
Scandinavia, where gay couples have 
enjoyed the rights and benefits of marriage 
since 1989. Using empirical evidence, they 
examine the effects of gay marriage on cou- 
ples, families, children, and communities, 
finding that if anything, the institution of 
marriage in the Scandinavian countries has 
been strengthened by gay unions. 


Jump at the Sun: A Novel 
By Kim McLarin ’86. William Morrow, 2006. 
320 pages. $24.95. 


Grace Jefferson’s grandmother, Rae, aban- 
doned her children to fulfill her own dreams. 
Grace’s mother, Mattie, a child of the Jim 
Crow South, chose instead to sacrifice her 
own needs to raise her children right. Now 
Grace, a modern, self-made woman with a 
Ph.D. in sociology, two daughters, and a 
scientist husband who desperately wants a 
son, must find her own way. 


Vietnam: A Natural History 
By Eleanor Jane Sterling, Martha Maud 
Hurley, and Le Duc Minh. Illustrations by 


Joyce Ann Powzyk Ph.D. 97. Yale 


University Press, 2006. 448 pages. $40.00. 
j g 


Vietnam is a naturalist’s wonderland. Rich 
in plants, animals, and natural habitats, it 
shelters a significant portion of the world’s 
biological diversity. This comprehensive 
guide to the country’s spectacular flora, fauna, 
and rich variety of habitats explores the 
historical relationship between humans and 
the environment and chronicles recent con- 














A DIARY OF LOVE, SECRETS, AND} 
GROWING UP IN THE 19708) 


ISS AMERICAN PIE 


MARGARET SARTOR 


servation efforts. Powzyk, a visiting assistant 
professor of biology at Wesleyan University, 
contributes thirty-five original watercolor 
paintings of rare and unusual species. 


Miss American Pie: A Diary of 
Love, Secrets, and Growing up in 
the 1970s 

By Margaret Sartor. Bloomsbury, 2006. 
273 pages. $19.95. 


Sartor’s memoir evokes a teenage girl’s com- 

ing of age in the Deep South of the 1970s. 

_ Drawn from diaries, notebooks, and letters 

_ Sartor, now an instructor at Duke’s Center 

_ for Documentary Studies, kept from the ages 

_ of twelve to eighteen, the story has been 
edited and shaped, its narrative threads 
sewn together. Sartor, the adolescent, shares 
mundane preoccupations with bad hair and 
describes serious issues of family estrange- 

_ ment, sexual awakening, depression, the 

| racial integration of her school, and her 

| struggle with evangelical Christianity. 

| 

| 

| 

i 


Body, Soul, and Baby: A Doctor’s 
Guide to the Complete Pregnancy 
Experience, from Preconception 
to Postpartum 

By Tracy W. Gaudet ’84, M.D. ’91, 

| with Paula Spencer. Bantam Dell, 2007. 

| 528 pages. $26.00. 


_ Gaudet, director of Duke’s Center for In- 
tegrative Medicine and a practicing obste- 
trician and gynecologist, believes pregnancy 
can and should be a journey of self-aware- 
ness, self-discovery, and self-enrichment, 
rather than just a means to an end. She 
describes strategies for custom-building a 
pregnancy team and releasing the anxieties 
and stresses surrounding pregnancy, and 
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discusses how soon-to-be mothers can 
achieve a healthier pregnancy, a more ful- 
filling birth experience, and a deeper bond 
with their baby by tuning into physical, 
psychological, and spiritual clues. 


The 10 Best of Everything: An 
Ultimate Guide for Travelers 

By Nathaniel Lande ’56 and Andrew Lande. 
National Geographic, 2006. 480 pages. 
$19.95, paper. 


Where in the world can you find the best 
hamburger? The best vista? Flea market? 
Garden? This book comprises a series of 
detailed top-ten lists ranking the best-of- 
the-best in a stunning variety of categories, 
with recommendations spanning the globe. 
Also included are ten-best activities lists 
for various cities: New York, Istanbul, St. 
Petersburg, and Sydney among them; and 
twenty “classic adventures for the 21st-cen- 
tury traveler.” Packed with colorful illustra- 
tions and travel tips, the book draws on the 
experiences of journalist and filmmaker 
Nathaniel Lande. 


Success through Failure: The 
Paradox of Design 

By Henry Petroski. Princeton University Press, 
2006. 235 pages. $22.95. 


What makes a great design? Petroski, 
Aleksandar S. Vesic Professor of civil engi- 
neering and professor of history, argues that 
the best designs are born of past failures. 
Making something better—by carefully 
anticipating and thus averting failure—is 
what invention and design are all about. 
He explores the nature of invention using 
examples ranging from child-resistant 
packaging for drugs to bridges and skyscrap- 


| Success 








ers. Emphasizing that there is no surer road 
to eventual failure than modeling designs 
solely on past successes, he sheds new light 
on the destruction of the Tacoma Narrows 
Bridge in 1940 and the collapse of the 
World Trade Center towers in 2001. 


The Initials of the Earth 

By Jestis Diaz. Translation by Kathleen Ross. 
Duke University Press, 2006. 430 pages. 
$24.95, paper. 


Many critics consider this to be the quin- 
tessential novel of the Cuban Revolution 
and the finest work by Cuban writer and 
filmmaker Diaz. Born in 1941, Diaz was a 
witness to the Revolution and an ardent 
supporter of it until the last decade of his 
life. He died in 2002 in Madrid. Originally 
written in the 1970s, then rewritten and 
published in 1987, it is Diaz’s first book to 
be translated into English. With a foreword 
by Fredric Jameson, William A. Lane 
Professor of comparative literature and 
Romance studies at Duke. 


Blame It on Paris 
By Laura Florand A.M. ’00. Forge, 2006. 
383 pages. $12.95, paper. 


In her first novel/memoir, Florand, a senior 
lecturing fellow in Duke’s Romance studies 
department, provides an account of her 
unexpected romantic entanglement while 
ona Fulbright scholarship in Paris. Finding 
herself obsessing over a handsome waiter at 
a quaint restaurant, she invites him to a 
party and is thrilled when he calls her for a 
proper date instead. She soon finds herself 
unable to resist falling in love with Sebas- 
tian. But her scholarship is coming to an 
end. Will their love survive? 
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Raleigh-area locations and offer homes from top 


custom builders. Make your home in a place with 
the natural views you've always wanted. Come live 


in a Crescent Communities neighborhood. 
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Within The Parks at Meadowview you'll find ten different and totally distinctive parks unlike | 
any other community in the Triangle. There’s the Swing Garden Park, where imaginations run wild 
within old-fashioned forts. The Fetch Park for your four-legged children. The Native Botanical Garden, | 
with a potting area and butterfly and hummingbird habitats. And best of all—The Parks Center, 
featuring indoor and outdoor swimming pools and a full-time activities director. 
Run. Explore. Grow. The Parks is your place to be free and enjoy the little things in life. 


From Chapel Hill, take 15-501 S to Russells Chapel Rd. Turn right on Old Graham Rd. 
The Parks is 2.3 miles on the left, next to a Fred Couples signature golf course. 
Which park will be your favorite? Find out at 866 716-7275 or 919 545-5575 or visit www.theparks-crescent.com. | 
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The Parks at Meadowview-Custom homes from the $500s or individual homesites from the $90s. | 
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“| wouldn’t be wholam ~ 


without all that Duke has given me.” 
- NENA SANDERSON T'07 hg 
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major, but she’s pursuing many other interests, too. She’s need help paying for college, but she never dreamed Duke 
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and sports events. For three years, she 
helped fourth graders write storybooks at 
a Durham public school. She’s studied 
French, Southern history, and Latin dance; 
and she wrote a mentoring manual for 
EMEY- Tau (er-wa(-\-leallale evel es Mola olan aks 
leadership. =.) 
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Affording Opportunity 


JUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 
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pays for, too.” Her aid package enabled 
Nena to study abroad in Paris, intern 
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summer research project in Durham. 
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Extending the Network _ 


undreds of alumni attended Career 
Week 2007 to offer 


cases, to look for—jobs, internships, 





and, in some 


and career guidance. The week’s 
events, which ran from January 22 to Jan- 
uary 27, attracted more than 2,000 students 
and young alumni, and included everything 
from panels on specific career tracks and 
discussions about balancing work and life 
issues to a wine-tasting and etiquette dinner 
for seniors. The Duke Alumni Association, 
along with the Duke Career Center, was the 
chief sponsor. 

Among the goals, according to the spon- 
sors, were to “build and support the Duke 
career community”; “introduce employers 
with internships, summer opportunities, and 
full-time jobs”; “encourage mentoring and 


Comparing notes: Junior Erica Perez shares 
thoughts with fellow Career Week participant 





networking”; “showcase the myriad career 
choices available”; “share strategies and sug- 
gestions for success”; “provide opportunities 
for reflection about complex career-related 
issues”; and, above all, to “make connec- 
tions.” 

Some alumni represented their employers 
at the week’s Career and Summer Oppor- 
tunities Fair. Since many firms do their hir- 
ing in the fall, the fair traditionally attracts 
fewer employers than September’s Career 
Fair, but this year it set a record with ninety- 
five organizations—compared with eighty- 
two in 2006. “One of the things that is dif- 
ferent this year is that the economy is very 
good,” said Sheila Curran, the Fannie Mit- 
chell Executive Director of the Career Cen- 
ter. Curran noted that some alumni were 
lured back to campus by a pair of men’s bas- 
ketball home games on January 25 and 28. 


The final day of Career Week brought the 
Fannie Mitchell Career Conference. Panels 
of alumni spoke at workshops geared to 
career fields including advertising and pub- 
lic relations, biotechnology, finance, gov- 
ernment and defense, investment banking, 
nonprofit and social responsibility, journal- 
ism, and scientific research. Many alumni 
counseled students not to worry too much 
about their first jobs out of college, pointing 
out that new college graduates can expect 
to wear more hats during their working lives 
than previous generations have. 

One alumnus who has gone through his 
share of career changes is Wilson Adam 
Schooley J.D. ’80, who spoke on the “Public 
and Social Law” panel. After graduating from 
Duke Law School, he joined a large corpo- 
rate law firm in California and moonlighted 
as a professional film, television, and the- 
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says Kim Hanauer ’02, 


group of friends,” 
director of student and young alumni pro- 
grams. “This is a way for them to connect 
with Duke and, at the same time, with older 
alumni for business and social networking 
and just to get acquainted with the city.” In 
addition, this summer, the DAA will begin 
testing a variety of welcome packages, rang- 
ing from an e-mail message from the local 
club to a DAA-sponsored book designed as 
a kind of Zagat’s guide to the city, including 
restaurant recommendations and other in- 
formation about the city, as well as local Duke 
resources. Surveys will be used to determine 
which approac hes are the most effective; 
those will be offered nationwide. 

Emma Boa-Durgammah 05, who partici- 
pated in the New York focus group, says that 
her employer helped her get oriented in the 
city but that services provided by Duke 
could have helped her earlier in the process 
and provided more continuity in the transi- 
tion from school to work. 

Other new programming in the works in- 
cludes information sessions targeted toward 
young alumni applying to graduate schools 
and toward those buying homes, investing, 
saving for their children, and starting their 
own businesses. Jay Barry ’03, who partici- 
pated in the Washington group, says he 
thinks these activities are a good move for- 
ward in the effort to engage recent gradu- 
ates. “I think it’s going to be really helpful 
for the alumni.” 

For more information about young alum- 
ni programs, contact Kim Hanauer at kim. 
hanauer@daa.duke.edu or (919) 684-2766. 


Four Siblings, Twelve Years, 
One University 


or the four McGlockton siblings, 

Duke has been far more than an insti- 

tution of higher learning. It has served 

as a “catalyst and springboard for our 
success in life,” says the youngest, Tamara 
McGlockton Hill ’86. 

There are other Duke families that can 
make similar testimonials. But what makes 
the McGlocktons’ experience stand out is 
that, over a span of twelve consecutive 
years, all four siblings attended and graduat 
ed from Duke. They are believed to be the 
first African-American family to achieve 
that distinction. 

The McGlocktons were a military family. 
Their father, William Howard McGlock- 
ton, was a colonel in the U.S. Army, and 
the family moved frequently while the chil- 


dren were growing up. As a result, the sib- 





lings formed a tight bond, relying on one 
another for support, encouragement, and 
friendship. “We were very close as a family,” 
the eldest, William H. McGlockton II ’80, 
says. “We played a lot of gin rummy and 
Monopoly.” 

After he graduated from high school in 
Germany in 1976, the family moved to 
Raleigh. William visited Duke and fell in 
love with the campus. “The architecture re- 


True Blue siblings: from left, 
William H. McGlockton Il, 
Tarshia A. McGlockton, 
Tamara McGlockton Hill, and 
Michael A. McGlockton 


minded me of old Europe; it gave me a sense 
of comfort,” he says. “I thought it was a 


beautiful, peaceful place to learn. It just felt 


right.” 
Each sibling followed in his footsteps. 


_ The second oldest, Michael A. McGlock- 


ton B.S.E. ’81, whom Tamara describes as 
having “all the math brains in the family,” 
had earned a scholarship from NASA to 
attend another college, but his parents 


encouraged him to choose Duke instead. 


Michael says that, having lived in so many 


places, the McGlockton children adapted 
easily to new environments. “College was- 


n't that big of a shock.” 

The third sibling, Tarshia A. McGlockton 
’84, M.B.A. ’88, says she considered attend- 
ing Wellesley College, but chose Duke 
because “it was a good school and because 
my brothers were there.” By the time it was 
Tamara’s turn to decide on colleges, there 
was no need for deliberation or second 
guessing: She applied to Duke early deci- 


sion. “I had looked at it for all of us,” Wil- 


liam explains. 
All four siblings agree that Duke was a 


_ life-changing experience. And, although some 


African-American alumni report that they 


felt out of place at Duke in the 1980s, all 
four McGlockton siblings say they felt com- 
fortable, even embraced, while in school. 


“Duke made me intellectually fearless,” 
Tarshia says. “It gave me a sense of not being 
afraid of challenges, to embrace new ideas.” 
While at Duke, Michael, a self-described 
introvert, says he “stretched out of [his] geek, 
nerd mode,” and wrote for Prometheus Black, 
the premier African-American publication 
on campus at the time. All the McGlock- 
ton children say they enjoyed their educa- 
tional experience above all else. “Classes 


Fi 





were so interesting,” William says, “it was 
an opportunity to expand your mind.” 

The siblings say they attribute their suc- 
cess to the encouragement and support of 
their parents, William McGlockton Sr. and 
Lutrelle Winifred McGlockton. As a thank 
you, the McGlockton children gave them a 
piece of Cameron Indoor Stadium’s famous 
wood floor for their fortieth wedding an- 
niversary, a symbol of the family’s intimate 
connection with Duke. 

Although each sibling has grown up and 
moved on from Duke, the McGlockton fam- 
ily still maintains a special bond with the 
university. “It’s wound into my family—who 
Iam,” William says. “I would never change 
it. | can’t imagine going anywhere else. It’s 
one of the proudest things I’ve ever done.” 

—Emily Znamierowski ’07 


Alumnus Killed In Iraq 





ames J. Regan ’02, a sergeant and Army 
Ranger, died February 9 in northern Iraq 
from wounds suffered when an explo- 

sive device detonated near his vehicle. 
Regan, who was assigned to the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 75th Ranger Regiment based at Fort 
Benning in Georgia, was on his second tour 
of duty in Iraq. He previously served two 





CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





What advice do you have for a dual-career 
couple when one loses a job? 


hen you first become a dual- 
) career couple, you typically 
spend countless hours decid- 
“/ ing important questions: 
Where do you want to live? Whose 
career comes first? How important is job 
satisfaction? Where would be the best 
place to start a family? 

When your life is thrown into chaos 
through job loss, you'll need to review 
your answers to all these questions and 
unemotionally assess your situation. 

But your immediate concern should be 
whether you have enough money to sur- 
vive without a second paycheck and, if 
so, for how long. 

The longer you can live at your cur- 
rent level, with little impact on the 
lifestyle to which you’ve become accus- 
tomed, the longer you can take to assess 
your options. Reducing discretionary 
spending, getting loans, or refinancing 
your mortgage can buy you more time. 
But it’s important to put limits on how 
long you’re willing to be unemployed. 

From a career perspective, it’s unwise 
to take a long-term position at a lower 
level just because you need the money. 
That could limit future income. Try 
instead to work for a temporary firm that 
handles professional positions, or identi- 
fy consulting opportunities. 

Experts predict that unless the econo- 
my is really good in your field, you may 
be unemployed one month for every 
$10,000 of salary you need. If you’re 
looking for a faster turnaround, treat 
your job search like a sixty-hour-a-week 
job, have a trusted professional critique 
your résumé and cover letter, and start 
talking to everyone you know about 
what you’d like to do. And take heart. It 
may seem tough now, but job loss often 
leads to better opportunities. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alum- 


ni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from the University Archives 


hile celebrations 
of May Day oc- 
curred sporadi- 
cally on campus 
in the nineteenth century, May Day 
exercises and the selection of the May 
Queen became an annual event in 
1921, just a few years before Trinity 
College became Duke University. Early 
celebrations included the traditional 
dancing around the May Pole and, in 
some years, pageants that featured 
plays, music, and folk dancing. The May 
Queen and her court, dressed in gowns 
and carrying often lavish bouquets, 
would be presented to the campus 
community in an elaborate ceremony. 


Before the founding of the Wom- 
an’s College, the Women’s Student 
Government Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
would plan and sponsor the “May 
Day Revels.” In 1930 the Woman’s 
College took over the planning of the 
event, which was generally held on 
East Campus. 

Among those selected as May 
Queen were the late Nancy Hanks ‘49, 
a former Duke trustee and director of 
the National Endowment for the Arts; 
U.S. Senator Elizabeth Hanford Dole 
‘58, Hon. ‘00, of North Carolina; and 
Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke ‘67, a Duke 
trustee emerita and a member of the 





first class of African Americans to 
graduate from the university. 

As the academic calendar and 
campus changed, so did the May 
Day festival. The selection of the 
May Queen was moved to earlier in 
the semester and tied to Joe College 
weekend, a spring celebration that 
began in 1950 (see Retrospective, 
Duke Magazine, March-April 2005). 
Campus turmoil and the push for 
equal rights for women helped 
end the May Queen tradition in the 
late 1960s. 

—lim Pyatt '81, University Archivist 


www.lib.duke.edu/archives 


Spring fling: May Day activities included, clockwise from left, presentation of the May Queen 
and her court; 1958 May Queen, Elizabeth Hanford Dole; and the traditional maypole dance 


Graduate and Professional Student Council 
William R. Lefew A.M. ’03, ’09, Graduate and 
Professional Student Council Representative 





Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 


New York, turned down a job offer from a 
financial-services company and a law-school 


tours in Afghanistan. He was twenty-six. 
At Duke he majored in economics and 
scholarship, choosing instead to enlist in 
the Army. Regan earned a Bronze Star, a 
Purple Heart, and several other medals for 


was a member of the men’s lacrosse team. 
He finished his career with twenty-two 
goals and four assists, helping the program 
to a four-year record of 43-21. his service. He is survived by his parents and 


After graduating, Regan, of Manhasset, _ three sisters. 
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typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may not appear for two to three ISSUCS, Alumni are 
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announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Bettie Anne Doebler ’5 3, A.M. 755 « ompleted the 
eighth volume in her co-edited series of facsimiles of 
Funeral Sermons for Women, 1601-1630, titled A 
Sermon of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers: Late 
Wife of Sr. John Danvers (1627), published by Scholars’ 


Facsimiles & Reprints, 2006. She also co-authored an 

introduction to the volume. Lady Danvers was a long- 

time friend of John Donne, the 17th-century poet and 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who gave the sermon, and 
the mother of the poet George Herbert. Doebler con- 
tinues her research at the Bodleian Library and writes 
poetry. She is professor emerita at Arizona State Uni- 


versity, where she continues to teach, and recently 
published her poem “Outside” in the spring 2006 
Anglican Theological Review. Most of the year she lives 
in Scottsdale, Ariz., with her son and his family. 


1960s _ 


Stephen G. Crawford 61 has been recognized in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for banking and 
corporate law. He is a partner in the Mobile, Ala., 


office of Hand Arendall. 


Melanie Brown Bascom ’63 writes that some of 
the 1962 and 1963 women of the third floor of Gilbert- 
Addoms held their sixth annual reunion at Black 
Butte Mountain, Ore., in September. Participants, in 
addition to Bascom, were Sandra Dorsett Baker 
62, Kathleen French Norris 62, Edie Willis 
Anderson ’63, Robin Buchanan Austin ’63, 
Karen Brewer Nicholas ’63, Lynne Braisted 
Pedersen 63, and Mary Sue Skaggs Rose ’63. 


E. Michael Latta D.Ed. ’66 has contributed to the 
Encyclopedia of North Carolina, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. He is the presi- 
dent of Nations Consultants. 


Claiborne B. Gregory Jr. ’67 has been recognized 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for his work in 
bankruptcy and creditor-debtor rights law. He is a 
partner with Jackson Walker. 


James R. Fox ’68, J.D. ’71 has been recognized in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2007. He is a partner 
with Bell Davis & Pitt in Winston-Salem. Fox’s prac- 
tice concentrates on commercial litigation. 


Luther E. Milspaw ’68, J.D. 74 and Alexandra 


Milspaw, one of his five daughters, attended the 
International Parachutists Over Phorty Society 


MINI-PROFILE 





Charles Kemper ’40, amateur ornithologist 


tudying birds is a kind of pas- 
sion of mine,’ says Charles 
Kemper of Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. Kemper, an old- 
style country doctor, remembers mak- 
ing house calls out in the country: “I 
always had my binoculars on the seat 
in the car beside me.’ Kemper retired 
from medicine in 1992, but it doesn’t 
look as if he'll ever retire from birding. 

Kemper, eighty-seven, is an active 
member of the Chippewa Wildlife So- 
ciety, which he founded in the 1950s. 
He still participates in the group’s 
Christmas bird counts, although he 
missed the most recent one because he 
got snowed in while visiting family 
members in Denver. 

But Kemper is more than your aver- 
age weekend birdwatcher. For some 
fifty years, he has been banding birds 
as a licensed volunteer for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. So far, he’s banded 
about 86,000. 

In 1996, he published a paper in 
Passenger Pigeon, an ornithological 
journal that is frequently cited in scien- 
tific literature. The paper details his 
decades-long study of avian deaths at 
a local television tower. For forty-five 
years, beginning in 1957, Kemper ora 
helper visited the tower before dawn 
every morning during spring and fall 
migration seasons to count and identi- 
fy the birds that had died in collisions 
with the tower the night before. His 


data provided scientists with valuable 
information about migration times and 
routes. “I guess if! wasn’t such a nut, | 
wouldn't have bothered with it,’ he 
says. “But | was intensely interested.” 

Migrating birds are attracted to the 
lights on television, radio, and cell- 
phone towers and will circle them for 
hours. Many mornings, Kemper found 
hundreds of dead birds. One morning 
he found 11,000. In 2002, he discontin- 
ued his study because he was no longer 
finding dead birds. He says he’s not cer- 
tain why, but speculates that birds are 
becoming accustomed to the towers. 

Legendary ornithologist Chandler 
Robbins, a senior author of Birds of 
North America, says Kemper’s tower 
study has been a significant contribu- 
tion to ornithology. “Bird kills vary day 
to day and season to season, so it’s 
important to get a long-term record,’ 
he says. “Quite a few people have done 
this for a night or two, but Dr. Kemper 
did it for years and years.” 

At Duke, Kemper majored in biolo- 
gy, then attended medical school and 
interned at the University of Maryland 
in Baltimore. He served as a flight sur- 
geon in the U.S. Air Force during World 
War Il. While training at Fort Kelly in 
Texas, Kemper met Margaret Johnson, 
and they were married. Three weeks 
later he shipped out. 

After the war, Kemper and his wife 
settled in west-central Wisconsin, and 





he began his career as a general practi- 
tioner. “We did everything,’ he says. 
“We delivered babies and did appen- 
dectomies and gall bladders,’ The 
Kempers raised three children; today 
they have six grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 

Despite his busy career and family 
life, Kemper always found time for 
birds. These days, he still bands birds in 
his back yard and in a nearby eighty- 
acre woodlot he owns, and he partici- 
pates in meetings and bird outings of 
the Chippewa Wildlife Society, Patty 
Henry, the group's secretary and treas- 
urer, says, “If he is not the most knowl- 
edgeable birder in the state right now, 
he ranks up there. Everyone knows Dr. 
Kemper.” 

Kemper, who recently finished a 
book, Birds of the Chippewa Land, that 
will be published this year, has no 
plans to slow down.I'm still going 
full blast working with birds.” 

— Mary-Russell Roberson 


Roberson is. a freelance writer living in 
Durham. She is the co-author of 
Exploring the Geology of the Carolinas: 
A Field Guide to Favorite Places from 
Chimney Rock to Charleston. 
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(POPS) and Skydivers Over Sixty (SOS) conference 
where r i i 1 her LOOt bjump on ' Yet 

with 13 skydivers, and he attained his 200th skydive 
with a ¢ ir-old pilot on a 60-year-old airplane 


with t livers who wet ill at least 6( 


Sarah D. Jerome M.A.T. ‘69, D.Ed. ‘73 served on 
the jury tor the Brock International Prize in Educa 

tion which i iwarded to in individual who has had 
1 Ssienifi int impact on the practice oF understand 
ing of the field of education.” 


for Arlington Heights School District 


1970s 


Heloise Catherine Merrill '71, |.) 


recognized in The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for 


She is superintendent 


5 in Illinois 


‘77 has been 


her work in employee-benefits law and has been 
named a fellow of the American ( ollege of | mployee 
Benefits Counsel. She is with the Charlotte office of 


the law firm Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein 


Renee J. Gubernot Montgomery ’71, J.D. ’78 
has been recognized in The Best Lawyers in America 
2007 tor her work in employee-benefits law. She is 
with the Raleigh office of the law firm Parker Poe 


\dams & Bernstein 


Lynn A. Saville ‘71 had her photography exhibit- 
ed as part of the school of the International Center of 


Photography fac ulty € xhibition last fall 


Peter Edwin Broadbent Jr. °73 has been re- 
elected chairman of the business-law section of the 
Virginia State Bar and was recognized in 2006 in 
Virginia Super Lawyers for his practice in utilities law. 
He is a partner with Christian & Barton in Richmond, 
Va., in business, intellectual-property, governmental, 
and communications law 
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Linda Ruth Chambliss B.S.N 


named professor of obstetrics and gynecology and 


“(5 has been 


medical director of labor and delivery at St. Louis 
University and St. Mary’s hospital in St. Louis. She 
ind her four children live in Clayton, Mo 


Jerrold Conrad Perlet °73 received The 
Washington Post’s Distinguished Educational 
Leadership Award for Montgomery County, Md. He 
is in his 14th year as an elementary-school princ ipal 
ind lives with his wife, Marie Perlet ’72, in 
Ashton, Md. 


John Marshall Alton °74 has tried medical negli 
gence and tort cases throughout Ohio for 29 years 

He owns John M. Alton Co. in Columbus, Ohio, and 
is an inducted fellow of the American College of 

[rial Lawyers. He lives in Blacklick, Ohio, with his 


wife, Peggy Hindenach Alton, and three children 


Jerry Stuart Apple '74, M.D. ’78 is a diagnostic 
radiologist spec ializing In musc uloskeletal radiology 
and TMJ disorders. He lives in Voorhees, N.J., and 

was named a “Top Doctor” by Philadelphia Magazine 
in 2004 and 2006. He is married to Janice K. Apple, 
a speech pathologist, and they have three children, 
Alexander C. Apple '07, Andrew E. Apple 


‘10, and Emily Apple, an eighth-grader 


Kim Alan Carmichael '74 has accepted the posi- 
tion of associate professor of medicine in the division 
of endocrinology, metabolism, and lipid research at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


Stephen Doyle Huffman B.S.E. 74, M.S. 76, 
Ph.D. ’78 has been appointed chief technology office 
of the MITRE Corp., a not-for-profit company that 
provides systems engineering, research and develop- 
ment, and information-technology support to the 
federal government. 


Anna Beth Payne 774, A.M. ’75 has been 


~(ell 


Web 


appointed associate dean of students at Susquehanna 
University in Selinsgrove, Pa 


Michelle Shavel Garraux '75 has been named 
assistant vice chancellor for university marketing 
communications at the University of Pittsburgh. 
She joined the university in 1993 as director of 
marketing for the offices of business and finance and 
most recently served as executive director for univer- 


sity marketing communications, She lives In Bethel 


Park, Pa 


Clarence J. Gideon Jr. '75 has been recognized 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for his work in 
medical-malpractice and personal-injury litigation. 
He has been included in every publication of Best 
Lawyers in America since 1991. Gideon heads Gideon 
S& Wiseman, a | 7-attorney law firm in Nashville, 
Tenn., and is a member of the clinical faculty at the 
Vanderbilt University School of Law. 


C. Allen Parker "77 has been named deputy pre- 
siding partner at the law firm Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore. He works in the firm’s commercial-banking 


practice. 


Mary G. deButts °78 had her art exhibited in The 
Substance of Color, at the Agora Gallery’s Chelsea 
location in New York in December. 


Gordon Dubose Quin '79, M.E.M. ’83 has 
opened a law office in Washington where he will 
continue to specialize in environmental law. Before 
that, he served 11 years as assistant general counsel at 


the global headquarters of Honeywell International 
Inc. in Morristown, N.J. 


James Lynn Werner ’79 has been recognized in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for his work in con- 
struction law. He is with the Columbia, S.C., office of 
the law firm Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein. 


Duke can now invest certain life income 
gifts with the university’s endowment. 
While past performance is no promise 
of future growth, Duke’s endowment 
has consistently been one of the 
top-performing university endowments 
in the nation. This giving opportunity 
may appeal to individuals who 

are comfortable with more aggressive 
long-term investment strategies. 


To learn more about life income gifts, 
which can provide you with an annual 
income as well as immediate tax 
benefits, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email — giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


BIRTHS: Daughter to Robert L. Rosenfeld Jr. 
’79 and Emily Cohen Rosenfeld °87 on July 25, 
2006. Named Abby Irene 


1980s 


Keith Evan Hickerson ’80 has joined The 
American College as vice president of marketing 
communications and research. 


Carlette Catherine Teresa McMullan ’80 is the 
manager of the private-investor department at William 
Blair & Co., an investment-banking firm with head- 
quarters in Chicago. She has worked at William Blair 
for 17 years and serves on the firm’s executive com- 
mittee. Her husband, John Gibbons, is the Midwest 
sales manager for the renal division of Baxter 
Healthcare. The couple has a daughter, Madeleine. 


Steven John Schiff M.D. ’81, Ph.D. ’85 has been 
named the Brush Chair Professor of engineering at 
Penn State University and holds joint appointments 
as a professor of engineering science and mechanics 
in the college of engineering and a professor of neu- 
rosurgery in the college of medicine. 


Robin Jayne Stinson ’81 has been recognized in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2007. She is a partner 
with Bell Davis & Pitt in Winston-Salem. Stinson’s 


practice concentrates on family law. 


Monica Donath Kohnen ’8? was a finalist for the 
ATHENA award from Cincy Business magazine, 
which recognizes women who demonstrate “strength, 
courage, wisdom, and enlightenment.” She is a part- 
ner with Graydon Head & Ritchey in Cincinnati and 
serves on the boards of several local charities and 
Republican Party organizations. 


Alan Meredith Ruley ’82 has been recognized in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2007. He is a partner 
with Bell Davis & Pitt in Winston-Salem. His prac- 
tice concentrates on commercial litigation. 


Amy Schoen B.S.E. ’82 is the founder of Heartmind 
Connection Coaching, a life-coaching and dating 
and relationship consulting business. She is the 
author of Motivated to Marry: Now There is a Better 

_ Method to Dating and Relationships. She and her hus- 
band, Allen, live in Rockville, Md. 


Patricia Lombardia Barbari ’83 has been pro- 
moted to first vice president in the individual policy 
services department of New York Life Insurance Co. 
She lives in Manhattan with her husband, William, 
and their son, Matthew. 


Anna Blackburne-Rigsby ’83 was appointed to 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals last 
August. She had previously served as an associate 
judge of the D.C. Superior Court. She is married to 
Robert Rigsby, a judge on the D.C. Superior Court, 
with whom she has a son. 


_ Marguerite C. Bateman ’84 has joined the finan- 
_cial-services group of Sutherland Asbill & Brennan 
as partner. Based in Washington, she will represent 
mutual funds, mutual-fund boards of directors, and 
investment-management organizations in areas such 
as mutual-fund regulation, fund governance and best 
practices, and compliance matters. 


Kevin R. Porter M.D. ’84 was recognized at the 
Minorities in Research Science Conference in Bal- 
_ timore in September. Porter is a captain in the Navy. 


Mohsin Saleet Jafri ’86 became full professor and 
chair of the department of bioinformatics and com- 
putational biology at George Mason University in 
June 2006. 


Judith Campbell ’87 is a forensic psychologist 





Jimmy Creech, M.Div. ’70, 


working to eliminate bigotry 


ecent wrangling among 
Episcopalians over the 
ordination of a gay bish- 
op has reignited debate 
about the proper place for gays within 
the church. But well before this latest 
controversy, there was the story of 
Jimmy Creech, a minister in the United 
Methodist Church who was stripped of 
his credentials of ordination after cele- 
brating the holy union of two men. 

That was in 1999, and although 
Creech is no longer an ordained minis- 
ter, he hasn't stopped fighting against 
what he calls “bigotry disquised as reli- 
gious truth.’ 

As director of community service for 
the furniture manufacturer Mitchell 
Gold + Bob Williams, Creech is respon- 
sible for managing the company’s 
charitable giving, which includes pro- 
viding corporate sponsorship to organi- 
zations such as Parents, Families and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays. While 
Creech earns his living through Mitchell 
Gold, the position has also afforded 
him the time to found and serve as vol- 
unteer executive director for Faith In 
America (FIA), a nonprofit organization 
that works to eliminate religious-based 
bigotry against gay, lesbian, bisexual , 
and transgender (GLBT) people. 

Creech started FIA in December 
2005. Since then, he has launched a 
media campaign designed to promote 
acceptance of GLBT people and to edu- 
cate Americans about how religious- 
based discrimination has been target- 
ed at other minority groups in the past. 
So far, the campaign has appeared in 
seven cities across the country. 

Although Creech has always cared 
about social justice, for many years he 
was, he says, a homophobe. At Duke 
Divinity School, he involved himself 
with the major issues of the day, pro- 
testing Vietnam and supporting civil 
rights. But it wasn’t until 1984, when 
he was a pastor in North Carolina, that 
he began to accept GLBT people. 

The change came after a member of 
his congregation revealed to Creech that 
he was gay. “Because of his integrity 
and dignity and strong moral character, 
| had to rethink my attitude,’ Creech 
says. After doing biblical and historical 





research, Creech concluded that the 
church's views on homosexuality were 
bigoted and wrong. “For the church to 
have integrity and truly be able to 
speak about God's unconditional love, 
it had to purge itself of bigotry.’ 
Starting in 1987, Creech began pub- 
licly challenging church teachings on 
homosexuality. Three years later, he 
celebrated a same-gender union for the 
first time and, over the next decade, 
performed a dozen more. (These were 
religious, not legal, proceedings. In 
most states, same-sex marriage and 
civil unions are not recognized by law, 
and at the time no states recognized 
either.) In 1996, however, the United 
Methodist Church passed legislation 
preventing its clergy from conducting 
same-sex unions (no policy had existed 
on the matter before). Creech informed 
his bishop that he would conduct 
unions regardless. The next year, while 
senior pastor at a church in Omaha, he 
celebrated the union of two women. 
Creech was charged with violating 
the “Order and Discipline of the United 
Methodist Church.’In the church trial 
that followed, he was acquitted. The 








next year he stood trial again, for cele- 
brating the union of two men in Chapel 
Hill. This time, the jury found against 
him, and Creech’s credentials were 
taken away. 

Out of a job, Creech accepted invita- 
tions to speak around the country and 
started working part-time at Whole 
Foods Market in Raleigh. He accepted 
the Mitchell Gold position in fall 2005, 
handling its charitable-giving programs 
during the week and working on the 
media campaign over weekends. 

This year, FIA’s media campaign is 
spreading, with plans to move into four 
new states, including lowa and New 
Hampshire. Creech, who lives with his 
wife in Raieigh and has two grown 
children, says he has no regrets about 
his past. He didn’t want to be ordained, 
Creech says, “just so | could say | was 
ordained.” He says that what he is doing 
now is the way he can contribute most 
to the institution he served for so long. 

—Lucas Schaefer ‘04 


Schaefer is a freelance writer based 


in Austin, Texas, and the director of the 
Gay? Fine By Me T-Shirt Project. 
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with the Federal Bureau of Prisons at the Federal 
Medical Center in Lexington, Ky. She specializes in 
assessments of competency and criminal responsibili- 
ty for the federal court system. She lives in Lexington 
with her husband, Rich, and their son, Perry. 


Christopher Edward Farrell B.S.E. ’89, M.B.A. 
‘96 has been appointed vice president of ClearApp, a 
Silicon Valley-based provider of model-driven per- 
formance-management solutions for portal, J2EE, 
and SOA applications. 


Claire Anne Fontijn 89, Ph.D. 94 has completed 
the first biography of the Venetian singer-composer 
Bembo, who worked as a composer at the court of 
Louis XIV, Desperate Measures: The Life and Music of 
Antonia Padoani Bembo. It was published by Oxford 
University Press. She is an associate professor and 
chair of the music department at Wellesley College. 


Lisa Breazeale Roberts ’89 is the 2006-07 presi- 
dent of the Junior League of Memphis, Tenn., a 
1,700-member organization of trained volunteers 
serving a variety of community needs. 


MARRIAGES: Carlette Catherine Teresa 
McMullan ’80 to John Gibbons on April 24, 2004. 
Residence: Chicago...Elizabeth Isler Patrick 
A.H.C. ’83 to William Devine Sabiston IV on Oct. 
14, 2006. Residence: Durham...Mohsin Saleet 
Jafri 86 to Sumaira Andrabi on Sept. 4, 2006. 
Residenc cs Manassas, Va. 


BIRTHS: First daughter and child to Carlette 
Catherine Teresa McMullan ’80 and John 
Gibbons on Aug. 8, 2005. Named Madeleine... 
Fourth child and second son to Frank Helm 
Myers ’84 and Kelly Pulsifer on Sept. 29, 2006. 
Named David Thomas Pulsifer Myers...Fifth child 
and third daughter to Melinda Marion Wick ’86 
and Tom Wick on Dec. 20, 2005. Named Madeline 
Grace...Daughter to Emily Cohen Rosenfeld 
’87 and Robert L. Rosenfeld Jr. ’79 on July 25, 
2006. Named Abby Irene... Third child and first 
daughter to Dana Alice Krug ’89 and Stephen 
Lichtenstein on Sept. 15, 2005. Named Charlotte 
Alix...Second child and daughter to Sarah Malin 
LeBuhn ’89 and Richard Towne LeBuhn on May 8, 
2006. Named Emmaline Taylor. 





Oren Chaim Lewin 90 has been appointed senior 
vice president of marketing for premium wines at 
Centerra Wine Co. in Canandaigua, N.Y. He previ- 
ously served as the vice president of marketing on the 
import portfolio for Foster’s Wine Estates. 


Robert Aaron Book 91 has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, National Defense 
University, in Washington. He lives with his wife, 
Mandy, and their three children in Fairfax, Va. 


Scott William Dibbs ’91 has joined the law firm 
Hill, Ward & Henderson. 


Jonathan Stuart Gilbert 91 was recently ap- 
pointed chair of the young-adult division of the Jewish 
Federation of Palm Beach County, Fla. He is a real- 
estate attorney with Gunster, Yoakley & Stewart. 


John Eugene Grupp B.S._E. ’92 has been recog- 
nized in The Best Lawyers in America 2007 for his work 
in product-liability litigation. He is with the Charlotte 
office of the law firm Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein. 


Peter Jay Karpas M.B.A. ’92 has been promoted 
to chief marketing and product management officer 
at Intuit Inc., the makers of Quicken, TurboTax, and 
Quickbooks. He was recently elected to the board of 


trustees of the Computer History Museum and lives 
in Silicon Valley, Calif. 


Jennifer Huntley Mario ’92 is the author of 
Michelle Wie: The Making of a Champion, published by 
St. Martin’s Press. 


Eric Peter Schroeder ’92 has been recognized as 
a 2006 Rising Star by Law & Politics and Super Lawyers 
magazines. Schroeder is a partner with Powell Gold- 
stein in Atlanta, where he leads the appellate-practice 
section. His practice focuses on media, First-Amend- 
ment, health-care, and intellectual-property law. 


Lonnie McGowen Player Jr. '93 is a partner 
with the law firm Hutchens, Senter & Britton in 
Fayetteville, N.C. He was recently elected president 
of the Cumberland County Bar Association and has 
been appointed to the North Carolina Judicial 
Council by the president pro tempore of the North 
Carolina Senate. He lives with his wife, Dana, and 
stepdaughter, Alex, in Fayetteville. 


Paul Roger Taylor A.M. ’93 was named vice pres- 
ident for institutional advancement at St. Vincent 

College in Latrobe, Pa. He has served as the associate 
vice president of institutional advancement since 2002. 


David Russell Malin '94 is a neuroradiologist with 
Hampton Roads Radiology Associates in Norfolk, Va. 


David Michaels "95 has been named partner in 
the San Francisco office of Bain & Co., a global man- 
agement consulting firm, in the global health-care, 
global customer strategy, global consumer products 
and retail division. 


Amy Knight Nelson "95 is a senior actuarial analyst 
with Stanley, Hunt, DuPree & Rhine Inc., an employee- 
benefits consulting firm in Greensboro. She lives with 
her husband, Richard, in High Point, N.C. 


Erika Serow 95 has been named partner in the 
New York office of Bain & Co. global management 
consulting firm, in the global consumer products and 
retail division. 


Robyn Barnett Thomas 95 has been named the 
executive director of the board of directors of Legal 
Community Against Violence, a public-interest law 
center dedicated to preventing gun violence. She had 
previously been the executive director of the Tikkun 
Community, an international interfaith organization 
focused on the spiritual dimension of social justice 
and political freedom, based in Berkeley, Calif. 


Alexa Louise Kapioltas 96 has been named an 
associate of the architectural firm Corgan Associates 
Inc. She lives in Dallas and is the chair of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ Dallas Gala, a volunteer 
for St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital, and a 
member of the Junior League of Dallas and the board 
of directors for WaterTower Theater. 


Kirsten Travers-Uyham A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’98 was 
promoted to managing director at Bear Stearns and 
Co. in December. 


Jeffrey Leon Epstein 97 has been awarded a 
Cleveland Executive Fellowship by The Cleveland 
Foundation and will spend a year studying the people 
and institutions guiding Cleveland’s civic agenda. 
After graduating from the Georgetown University 
Law Center in 2004, Epstein worked as a law clerk 
for Judge Solomon Oliver Jr. of the U.S. District 
Court in Cleveland. 


~MARRIAGES: Susan Elizabeth Cates 792 to 


Edward Scott Warren on Oct. 7, 2006. Residence: 
Dallas...Amy Leigh-Ann Knight 95 to James 
Richard Nelson on May 20, 2006. Residence: High 
Point, N.C....Jill Lauren Arnold 97 to Jorge S. 
Wagner on April 1, 2006. Residence: New York... 
Erik Norman Johnson ’97 to Laura Christine 
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Deborah Langsam Ph.D. 
’81, sweet-tooth proprietor 


eborah Langsam has 
made a name for herself 
as co-proprietor of Bark- 
ing Dog Chocolatiers, 
based in Charlotte, but she’s no sweet- 
tooth snob. “I’m a great believer in 
chocolate desperation,’ she says. 

If it’s July and the only chocolate 
around is left over from Halloween, her 
advice is to eat and enjoy. 

Don't mistake this advice for igno- 
rance or the lack of a discriminating 
palate. Not only can Langsam create 
delectable truffles, ganaches, and pas- 
tries, but as a former botany professor 
she can also explain the chemistry be- 
hind those tempting tastes. (Were you 
aware, for example, that chocolate is 
not a solid, but a non-Newtonian fluid?) 

With her husband Joal Fischer, a 
developmental pediatrician, she has 
put her chocolate talents to good use. 
Since 2000, Langsam and Fischer have 
been delighting customers with fine 
candies, while channeling the profits 
into SupportWorks, a nonprofit venture 
founded by Fischer to offer help to the 
publicin researching medical informa- 
tion and finding or forming support 
groups for a wide range of issues or in- 
terests, from overeating or overspend- 
ing to home schooling or sick-building 
syndrome. 

Last year, they made and sold enough 
chocolate to meet SupportWorks’ 
annual budget of around $10,000. The 
arrangement keeps SupportWorks 
focused on its mission rather than on 
the search for grant money. It also 
enables Langsam and Fischer to enjoy 
their chocolate venture and avoid pres- 
sures for constant growth in profits. 

Chocolate was not the only reason 
Langsam left academe in 2002, after 
twenty-two years in the botany 
department at the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte. The chocolate 
business was well under way, but fab- 
ric art was the passion that tugged her 
toward retirement. These days, she 
alternates fabric art and chocolate with 
volunteer duty as curator of the fungal 
collection at a local natural-history 
museum and as a consultant for educa- 
tional institutions on ways to document 
teaching effectiveness—a primary in- 








terest of hers during her faculty years. 
Langsam was a thoroughly urban 
New Yorker when she headed south for 
a summer at the Duke Marine Lab after 
graduating from Brooklyn College in 
1972. She fully intended the course to 
bea brief rural adventure before 
returning to New York to complete her 
master’s in oceanography at City College. 
Instead, she says, she “fell in love” 
with the sunshine and the artful world 
she discovered through the microscope 
and applied to Duke's doctoral program 
in botany. She arrived in Durham in 
1973, where a couple of years in the 
graduate-student dorms and a couple 
more as an undergraduate dorm advis- 
er gave her the campus experience she 
had missed as a commuting student. 
In 1980, she joined the faculty at 
UNC-Charlotte, where she immersed 
herself in teaching and met and mar- 
ried Fischer. They both loved to travel 
but disliked being tourists. Early on, 
their solution was cooking courses. 
They were pursuing pastry classes 
in Paris when they found themselves 
smitten with chocolate. “One of the 
things that attracted both of us to 
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chocolate was the science behind it,’ 
Langsam says. “We found a lot of peo- 
s ple who had incredible experience with 
= chocolate but couldn't explain the sci- 
ence. The language we understood — 
‘the fat chemistry’—helped us 
tremendously.’ 

Langsam and Fischer began taking 
chocolate classes around the world 
and applying what they learned when 
they returned home to Charlotte. It 
was only natural that they began to 
make more chocolate than they and 
their friends could devour. Barking Dog 
Chocolatiers (named for a beloved, 
now-deceased mutt who barked only 
when hungry) was the solution to the 
chocolate surplus. 

“Who would have thought that a 
love affair with microscopic fungal 
structures would have wrenched me 
from New York, taken me on my 
academic journey, and wound up asa 
passion for color, shape, and texture 
that now translates into chocolate and 
fabric art design?” Langsam muses. 

It’s a journey that has held more 
than a few surprises, but clearly one 
that has taken a very sweet turn. 

—Sara Engram 


Engram, a freelance writer, writes 


about food for the Baltimore Sun and 
other publications. 
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Allen Saxe 


Acker on July 4, 2006. Residence: New York...Brian 
Douglas lIgel '99 to Stacy Danielle Morgenstern 
on May 28, 2006. Residence: New York 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Angie Yang Doyle 
‘90 and Sean Doyle on Nov. 11, 2005. Named Kai 
Brennan... Third child and first son to Laura 
Paresky Gould ‘90 and J. Eric Gould on July 18, 
2006. Named Paul Emanuel...First child and daugh 
ter to Clark Geddie ‘9! and Mina Garcia 
Soormally A.M. '03, Ph.D. '07 on July 8, 2006 
Named Amanda Vivian 
Jason Appel '92 and Hilary Appel on May 6 
Named Jared lan...First child and son to Christine 
Purnell Chase '92 and Daniel Ellsworth Chase on 
Sept. 25, 2006. Named Daniel Ellsworth Chase 
Jr....Second child and first son to John Patrick 
Rodgers }3.S.E. 92 and Margee Best Rodgers 
B.S.E. 93 on Aug. 2, 2006. Named Donnelly James 
First child and daughter to Carolyn McCracken 
Silvey 92 and Jeffrey Silvey on Sept. 3, 2006. Named 
Kathryn Elizabeth...Second child and first son to 
Anders William Hall '93 and Joanna Faulkner 
Hall on Nov. 6, 2006. Named Stewart William...Son 
to Elizabeth Werness Martin 93 and Marshall 
Curry on Sept. 6, 2006. Named Rivers Martin 
Curry...Second child and first son to Margee Best 
Rodgers B.S.E. 93 and John Patrick Rodgers 
B.S.E. 92 on Aug. 2, 2006. Named Donnelly James... 
First child and daughter to John Joseph Uyham 
‘03 and Kirsten Travers-Uyham A.M. 96, Ph.D. 
98 on June 10, 2005. Named Marit Alexandra Travers 
Uyham...First child and daughter to Shannon 
Hodge Boaz "94 and David Boaz on Sept. 9, 2006. 
Named Natalie Mae...First child and daughter to 
Robyn Fader Buckley "94 and Tripp Buckley on 
April 6, 2006. Named Peyton Elizabeth... .First child 
and daughter to David Walter Choate B.S.E. 94 
and Anne Fahrig Choate "95 on Feb. 28, 2006. 


.First child and son to 


Fras “ a Ned Hinshaw 
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Named Elizabeth Cremer...First child and daughter 
to David Russell Malin '94 and Elizabeth A. 
Malin on Sept. 14, 2006. Named Adeline Belle... 
Third child and first son to Taryn Gordon Mecia 
‘04 and Joseph Anthony “Tony” Mecia III 94 
on Sept. 28, 2005, Named Matthew Gordon... 
Second son to Vanessa Phillips-Williams '94 
and Albert Jerome Williams Jr. on Oct. 4, 2006. 
Named Reis Phillip...Second daughter to Sandra 
Won Sohn "94 and David Sohn on Sept. 17, 2006. 
Named Emily Mee-Ran Sohn...Second son to 
Anthony Joseph Alvarez '96 and Heather 
Reger Alvarez "96 on June 27, 2006. Named 
Andrew Alexander...First child and daughter to 
Kirsten Travers-Uyham A.M. '96, Ph.D. 98 and 
John Joseph Uyham "93 on June 10, 2005. 
Named Marit Alexandra Travers Uyham...Second 
daughter to Ashley Morris Buha '97 and Jason 
Paul Buha '97 on Dec. 8, 2005. Named Laura 
Burr... Third child and daughter to Vanessa 
Mandel Ripsteen '97 and Tim Ripsteen on Sept. 
2, 2006. Named Caroline Christine... Daughter to 
Lawrence H. Dempsey III 98 and Sherrill 
Kester Dempsey '00 on Jan. 23, 2006. Named 
Lucy Lyles...Son to Michael Henry Richardson 
M.B.A. '98 and Beth A. Handwerger on Oct. 6, 2006. 
Named Alexander Ryan...First child and daughter to 
Anne McMullan Erickson 99 and lan Erickson 
on Aug. 28, 2006. Named Katherine Anne... Twins 
to Leslie Caryn Pearlman Jamka M.E.M. 99 
and John M. Jamka on June 17, 2005. Named 
Alexander and Emma. 
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Andrew Godard Bunn M.E.M. ’00 is an assistant 


professor at Western Washington University’s Huxley 


College of the Environment. He has received a grant 
from the National Science Foundation to research 
the effect of climate change on the growth of boreal 
forests in Siberia and Canada. 


Alexander L. Heyman ’00 has earned an M.S.P.H. 
in community health from Walden University. In 
2006 he attended Air Force F-16 training at Luke 
Air Force base in Arizona. He and his family will 
relocate to Shaw AFB in South Carolina, where he 
will fly F-16s with the 55th Fighter Squadron. 


Charles Beau Daane ’02 has been awarded a 
Cleveland Executive Fellowship by the Cleveland 
Foundation and will spend a year studying the people 
and institutions guiding Cleveland's civic agenda. 

He has founded a green real-estate investment 
company, Green Cardinal, and has worked as a sales 
and marketing consultant for Balanced Living maga- 
zine. He is a trustee of the Western Reserve Land 
Conservancy and is a big brother in the Big Brothers- 
Big Sisters program. 


Sophie Arella Kim '04 has earned her M.A. from 
Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 


Elizabeth Diana Kirby '06 won a competitive 
travel award from the Duke faculty for undergraduate 
neuroscience. The award helped fund her travel to the 
2006 Society for Neuroscience meeting in Atlanta, 
where she presented “Chronic Stress-induced 
Suppression of Neurogenesis and Impairments in 
Spatial Memory are Prevented by Parental Choline 
Supplement in Rats.” The paper describes her work 
with Christina L. Williams, professor and chair of 
psychology and neuroscience at Duke. 


MARRIAGES: Alexander L. Heyman ’00 to 

Ashley Gruebbel in April of 2006. Residence: Shaw 
AFB, S.C....William Thomas Parrott IV 00 to 
Laura Anne Montgomery M.B.A. ’05 on Sept. 
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coaches, and opponents. While it is filled with a wealth of statistical 


information, the Encyclopedia goes well beyond the numerical record 


to deliver insights on people and performances and anecdotes that 
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16, 2006. Residence: Charlotte... Dana Michele 
Rhule ’00 to Stuart Drayton Louie ’00, J.D. ’03 
on May 27, 2006. Residence: Seattle...Amelia 
Schroder Beasley ’01 to William Clinkscales on 
Jan. 14, 2006. Residence: Columbia, S.C....David 
Patrick Nigro 01 to Terri Lynn Jones on July 29, 
2006. Residence: Tempe, Ariz....Kengyeh Ken 
Chu B.S.E. ’04 to Rachel Israella Gurvich on Oct. 
22, 2006. Residence: Brighton, Mass....Harriett 
Ravenel Purves M.D. ’04 to Walter Woodrow 
Burns III on Oct. 21, 2006. Residence: Chapel 
Hill... Laura Anne Montgomery M.B.A. ’05 

to William Thomas Parrott IV ’00 on Sept. 16, 
2006. Residence: Charlotte...Amy Elizabeth 
Kim ’06 to Travis Wilson Crook on July 15, 2006. 
Residence: Houston... Timothy Vann Pearce Jr. 
J.D. ’06 to Emily Lindsey Rogers on Aug. 12, 2006. 
Residence: Arlington, Va. 


BIRTHS: Daughter to Sherrill Kester Dempsey 
’00 and Lawrence H. Dempsey III ’98 on Jan. 
23, 2006. Named Lucy Lyles...First child and daugh- 
ter to Mina Garcia Soormally A.M. 03, Ph.D 
07 and Clark Geddie ’91 on July 8, 2006. Named 
Amanda Vivian. 


Deaths 


Flora Belle Dawson Stott ’30 of Greensboro, on 
Jan. 2, 2006. She is survived by two children, includ- 
ing Mary Belle Stott Gilbert 54; a son-in-law, 
Charles E. Gilbert ’53; four grandchildren; six 
great-grandchildren; a niece, Mary H. Dawson 
53; and a nephew, Robert Grady Dawson Jr. 
Bist @:E. 58: 


John Dickinson Shaw ’32 of Meriden, Conn., on 
Jan. 9, 2006. Survivors include four children, seven 
grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Fannie Corbett O’Keef ’33 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on March 3, 2006. 

Mary Bynum Holmes Borgognonii ’34 of 
Chapel Hill, on Feb. 15, 2006. 

Marguerite Britton ’34 of Dix Hills, N.Y., on 
Nov. 2, 2005. 


Thomas Hadley Josten '34 of New York, on Jan. 
24, 2006. Survivors include a sister. 





Rosamond Field Seeman 734 of Clinton, Wash., 
on Novy. 20, 2005. 


Ethel Harrison Burns 735 of Charlotte, on Feb. 5, 
2006. Survivors include four children, nine grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 


Christopher L. Gifford ’35 of Tallahassee, Fla., 
on March 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Sylvia H. Kleinhans 735 of Indianapolis, on Jan. 
8, 2006. Survivors include three children, five grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


William C. Martin Jr. 35 of Salisbury, N.C., on 
March 5, 2006. Survivors include three sons, three 
grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


John Lynn Moorhead 735 of Durham, on Feb. 12, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Harriet 
Wannamaker Moorhead 34; three daughters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Hazel Tipping Thebaut 735 of Avondale, Fla., 
on Feb. 25, 2006. Survivors include a granddaughter 
and two great-granddaughters. 


Roberts K. Dodd 736 of Evansville, Ind., on Jan. 
28, 2006. Survivors include two sons, two daughters, 
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LO gt indchildren, ind three preat-pr indchildre n 


Roy Zach Thomas Jr. 36, H.A. Cert. 37 of 
Charlotte, on Nov. 25, 2005. He i 
ons, including Robert G. Thomas ’'63 and Roy 
Zach Thomas III '63; two siblings; 


dren; ind 1preat grandchild 


urvived by three 


six grandchil 


Emma Ruth Hedeman A.M 
Va., on Jan. 25, 2006. Survivors include a brother 


Frances Pauline Hillard A.M. °37 of Clinton, 
Ky., on Dec 


William M. Shehan Jr. °37 of Easton, Md., on 


Feb. 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jean 


20, 2005. Survivors include two sisters 


40 of Huntsville, 


Ross C. Speir Jr. 37, M.D 


Ala., on Aug. 2, 2005 


Robert P. Stewart °37 of Holden Beach, N.C., 
on Nov. 22, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Helen; 
four children; seven grandchildren; and a great 
eranddaughter 


Clark Walter Jr. 937 of Asheville, Tenn., on 


Jan. 26, 2006 


Frank D. Dennis 938 of Newton, N.] 
2006. Survivors include two sons, two daughters, and 


, on Jan. 8, 


two grandchildren. 


Marguerite Fox Louden ’38 of Lynchburg, Va., 
on Nov. 20, 2005. Survivors include two children 
and three grandchildren 


Donald V. Schworer 738 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Feb. 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
seven children; two brothers; and 11 grandchildren. 


Callie Smith °38 of Lexington, N.C., on Dee. 29, 
2005. Survivors include a daughter, two grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Alma Pauline Foerster Galsterer Ph.D. ’39 of 
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‘37 of Falls Church, 


iving-to Duke 


iwinaw, Mich 


four children, 10 grandchildren, and nine great 


,on Dee. 23, 2005. Survivors include 


grandchildren 


William N. Hulme 7°39 of North Branford, Conn., 


on Dec. 28, 2005 


Kearns R. Thompson Jr. 39, M.D. °43 of 
Lexington, Ky., on July 11, 2004. Survivors include 
his wife, Sara Elizabeth Thompson '42; four 
children, including Katherine T. Murray ’76, 
M.D. ’80; two siblings; nine grandchildren; and two 


preat-grandchildren 
George Erwin Brown M.A. '40 of Fort Lauder 


dale, Fla., on Dec. 18, 2005. Survivors include a son, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren 


Colgan Hobson Bryan Sr. M.Ed. ’40 of 
on Jan. 4, 2006. Survivors include a 


son, two sisters, and two prand¢ hildren. 


Allison Stilwell Burhans A.M. ’40 of Florence, 
Ore., on Jan. 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Tusc aloosa, Ala - 


Sheila; two daughters; a son; five grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren 


Carmen Woodruff Crouch A.M. ’40 of Lithia 
Springs, Ga., on Jan. 10, 2006. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, five grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


F. Walter Erich ’40 of Holliston, Mass., on March 12, 
2006. Survivors include two sons, 12 grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 


James Anthony Gerow 40 of Burlington, N.C., 
on Jan. 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; a 
son; a daughter; four grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


James J. Halsema °40 of Glenmoore, Pa., on 
Feb. 18, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Alice; four 
children; and five grandchildren. 
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Ralph J. Jones °40 of Hondo, Texas, on Dec. 31, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Ann; five children; 
Il grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


William R. Jones M.Ed. '40 of North Middletown, 
Ky., on March 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Dolly; a daughter; two stepsons; six grandchildren; 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 


K. Byrne Ware Waggoner ’40 of St. Augustine, 
Fla., on March 1, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, John P. Waggoner III 65 and Kathryn 
Waggoner Wallis '71; two brothers, including H. 
Neill Ware 51; and four grandchildren, including 
Laura Waggoner Murphy 95 and Neill 
Jansen Wallis 00. 


Martha Laird Wall ’40 of Jonesboro, Ark., on 
Jan. 8, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Lambdin Beckman 741 of Lakeland, 

Fla., on Jan. 14, 2006. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters; a sister, Jean Lambdin Ritzenthaler "41; 

six grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Norman R. Brown A.M. ’41 of Lakewood, Ohio, 
17, 2004. 


Henry Etta Link Hinkle ’41 of Winston-Salem, 


on Dec. 27, 2005. Survivors include two children, 


on Dec. 


four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


John Alexander MacGahan "41 of Haines 
Falls, N.Y., on March 4, 2005. He is survived by 
three daughters, including Susan W. MacGahan 
B.S.N. 769. 


Samuel Thaddeus Strom M.Ed. ’41 of Union, 
S.C., on Jan. 16, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Sarah Joiner Wynn A.M. ’41 of Memphis, Tenn., 
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Recent legislation contains a temporary 
provision that allows donors age 70 

or older to make a direct, tax-free rollover 
of up to $100,000 from a traditional 
or Roth IRA to a qualified charitable 
organization such as Duke—but only until 
the end of 2007. A direct rollover will 
be much better for most donors than a 
taxable withdrawal followed by a gift. 


To learn more about charitable IRA 
rollovers and other “tax-wise” giving 
opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


(919) 681-0464 


giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


on Feb. 1, 2006. Survivors include four nephews and 
two nieces. 


Paul Sheppard Eckhoff '42, LL.B. ’48 of 
Stuyvesant Falls, N.Y., on Jan. 30, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Gai; a sister; his children from his 
first marriage; and two stepsons. 


William R. Griffith B.S.C.E. ’42 of Lake Wales, Fla., 
on Jan. 29, 2006. He is survived by his wife, Beverly 
Dykes Griffith 44; three daughters, including 
Carol Griffith Orr 68 and Dianne Griffith 
Laws 771; a son; a sister; and I] grandchildren. 


Nancy Jane Lyles 742 of High Point, N.C., on 
Jan. 3, 2006. She is survived by three children; nine 
grandchildren, including Sherrill Kester Dempsey 
00; and six great-grandchildren. 


Louis A. Mayo 742 of Winston-Salem, on Oct. 13, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Mary Jane Collins 
Mayo 743; a son, Louis Allen Mayo Jr. ’69; and a 
daughter, Candace Jo Mayo Farnham ’71. 


Winston Thomas Siegfried 42 of Lake Wales, 
Fla., on Jan. 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne; three children; six grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


William B. Smith ’42 of Orlando, Fla., on March 1, 
2003. 


Mary Moore Swindell-Hacker 42 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on Sept. 1, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
John P. Hacker Jr. ’40; two sons; and her sister, 
Anne Swindell Thomas ’48. 


Robert Akers Vaughan M.Div. ’42 of San 
Antonio, on Jan. 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary; a son; two stepdaughters; 10 grandchildren; 
and eight great-grandchildren. 


Ellen Rasor Wylie A.M. ’42 of Laurens, S.C., on 
Jan. 24, 2006. Survivors include a stepson. 


Elizabeth Boykin Callahan R.N. ’43, B.S.N. ’43 
of Phoenix, on Jan. 28, 2006. Survivors include five 
children, a sister, nine grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert Monroe Campbell M.D. ’43 of Chesa- 

peake, Va., on Dec. 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Donna; two daughters; three stepchildren; two broth- 
ers; seven grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Neilson Atkinson Dubose B.S.M.T. ’43 
of Athens, Ga., on Dec. 23, 2005. Survivors include 
four children, three sisters, and seven grandchildren. 


Frederick C. Frostick Jr. 43 of Charleston, 
W.Va., on Dec. 24, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 


Florence; two sons; two siblings; and a granddaughter. 


Marcus T. Hickman 43, LL.B. ’48 of Hudson, 
N.C., on Jan. 31, 2006. He is survived by his wife, 
Debra; six children, including Randolph Trent 
Hickman 95; a daughter-in-law, Tabitha Sam 
Hickman 95; three grandchildren; two sisters, 
Elizabeth Hickman Boynton ’5! and Mary 
Hickman Vaughan N 737; two nieces, Elizabeth 
Hickman Hage ’63 and Carolyn Hickman 
Vaughan ’71; anda nephew, William Thomas 
Vaughan Jr. A.H.C.’73, M.H.S. 96. 


Osmond Kelly Ingram B.D. ’43 of Cary, N.C., on 
Feb. 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Geraldine 
Dysart Ingram M.Div. ’82; two daughters; four 
stepchildren; and 12 grandchildren. 


Thomas W. Keller ’43 of Spring Lake, Mich., on 
Feb. 12, 2006. 


John Henry Schriever ’43 of Franklin Lakes, 
N.J., on March 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Doris; two daughters; a sister; five grandchildren; 
and two great-granddaughters. 


Edwin Studley Smith Ph.D. ’43 of Charlotte, on 
Dee. 26, 2001. Survivors include five children, a sis- 
ter, and eight grandchildren. 


Robert Harper Anderson 744, M.D. ’46 of 
Alexandria, Va., on Jan. 20, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Valda; three sons, including Stephen 
Woodard Anderson ’72; five grandchildren; and 
two cousins, Priscilla Clark Tillett 71 and 
George Philemon Clark III ’74. 


Mary Elizabeth Coggin Everett 44 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 21, 2006. Survivors include three daughters, 
four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Karl C. Jonas M.D. ’44 of Groveland, Fla., on Dec. 
12, 2001. He is survived by two children, Galen 
Jonas Miller ’70 and Wayne B. Jonas M.D.’79. 


George S. Lapham Jr. ’44 of Alexandria, Va., on 
Jan. 28, 2006. 


William Crawford McCain ’44 of Widener, Ariz., 
on Jan. 7, 2006. Survivors include three children, a 
brother, five grandsons, and a great-granddaughter. 


Sarah Bunting Oates 744 of Auburn, Ala., on 
March 11, 2006. Survivors include five children and 
nine grandchildren. 


Alice Cross Tibbitts ’44 of Savannah, Ga., on 
Feb. 7, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Armand; 
a daughter; and two grandsons. 


William R. Whitney 44 of Bartow, Fla., on 

March 6, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Kay; seven 
children; a sister; 15 grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


William Smith Wright ’44 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Jan. 17, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jesse 
Gordon Wright 45; two children; four grandchil- 


dren; and five great-grandchildren. 
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Adelaide S. Crumpler R.N. ’45, B.S.N. ’45 of 
Mount Olive, N.C., on March 7, 2006. Survivors 
include eight children; a daughter-in-law, Linda 
Spencer Fowler B.S.N. ’79; 16 grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Charles A. Schirmer ’45 of Middleville, Mich., 
on Nov. 2, 2003. 


James R. Cudworth Jr. ’46, B.S.E.E. ’47 of Fort 
Myers, Fla., on Jan. 13, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Barbara; two children; and a brother. 


William R. Gurganus 746 of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C., on Feb. 23, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances; three children; and three grandchildren. 


Robert H. Harleston Jr. ’46 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Feb. 12, 2006. Survivors include a son. 


Marshall Melvin Manor 746 of Boynton Beach, 
Fla., on Feb. 20, 2003. 


Lonnie A. Waggoner Jr. 46, M.D. 48 of 
Gastonia, N.C., on Jan. 26, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Rachel Palmer Waggoner RN. ’47; 


two children; and five grandchildren. 


Mary Laura Cline Davison R.N. ’47 of Hills- 
borough, N.C., on Jan. 31, 2006. Survivors include 
her husband, Alexander Thayer Davison ’49, 
M.E.’50; ason, Thomas C.B. Davison ’70; a 
daughter; a sister; three grandsons; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Eugene Inman Deas 747 of Dunwoody, Ga., on 
Feb. 7, 2006. Survivors include three children, four 
grandchildren, and two step great-grandchildren. 


Clarence W. Duggins M.Ed. ’47 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jewel; three 
sons; and two grandchildren. 


Hubert E. McIntire Jr. 47 of Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J., 
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Con-tent»ment 


n. a state of pleasure, delight, satisfaction, gratification. 
See also: The Forest at Duke. 
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Go ahead, relax your cares away...swing to your 


own schedule! Then pause to reflect on your life 
at The Forest at Duke: good friends, renowned 
programs, Duke directed on-site health care, 


stimulating university atmosphere. No wonder the 


first word that comes to mind is “contentment”. 


And your retirement deserves it. 


A premier lifecare community 


Since 1992 





2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 * 800.474.0258 * 919.490.8000 
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on July 12, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Grace; 


two children; a brother; and six grandchildren 


Weldon T. Madren }3.|) 


on Sept. 4, 2005. $ 


+7 of Concord, N.( 
urvivors include his wife, 
five children; 11 grandchildren; and three great 


grandchildren 


Jack Pitts Mize ‘47 of Dallas, on Jan. 15, 2006 


Survivors include his wife, Ann; three children; and 


six grandchildren 
47 of 


2006. Survivors 


Joseph W. Neudecker Jr. B.S.C.| 
\lbuquerque, N M ,on Feb lois 
include his wife, Lupe; five children; a sister; six 


erandchildren; and two great-grandchildren 


Nathaniel S. Newman Sr. °47 of Richmond, 
Va., on March 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
| Oris; three SONS; five erandc¢ hildren; and one great 


grandchild 


Ray L. Brock Jr. LL.B. 48 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 


on Sept. 26, 2002 


George L. Burke Jr. LL.B. ’48, LL.M. ’50 of 
Salisbury, N.C., 2, 2005. Survivors include 
his wite, Beatrice, and a daughter 


William C. Council '48, B.S.M.1 
Fla., on Feb. 23, 2006. Survivors include three chil 


on Dec 


52 of Sebring, 


dren 


George |. McGinnis °48 of Charlotte, on Feb. 19, 
2006 

Robert Hamilton Thayer M.D. ’48 of El Paso, 
Texas, on Dec. 12, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary; a daughter; and a stepson. 


Maud Smith Vogelsang R.N. ’48 of New Bern, 
N.C., on Dec 
band, William; two children; three stepchildren; two 


17, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 


sisters; and two grandsons. 


Mildred; 


Charles Ward White LL.B. 48 of Durham, on 
Jan. 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; two 


sons; and two grandsons. 


William Sidney Windes LL.B. '48 of Aliso 
Viejo, Calif ,on Feb. s} 2006 


W. Horace Covington Jr. '49 of Morganton, 
N.C., on March 7, 2006. Survivors include two sons. 


William C. Farrer J... '49 of Los Angeles, on 
March 8, 2006. Survivors include four sons and | | 
erandchildren. 


Mary McLeod Grover '49 of Punxsutawney, Pa., 
on March 11, 2006. Survivors include two daughters; 
a brother, Henry McLeod Jr. '49; a sister, Alice 
McLeod Hunt 49; and a granddaughter. 


Joseph Hakan B.S.C.E. '49 of Chapel Hill, on 
March 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Joy, and 
four children. 


Harold Douglas Holbrook B.S.E.E. 49 of Moores 
ville, N.C., on Jan. 7, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Joan; three sons; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Richard C. Mallonee II B.S.M.E. ’49 of Bellevue, 
W.Va., on Feb. 7, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, 
three sons, and six grandchildren. 


Jack L. Ray °49 of Altoona, Ala., on March 1, 


2006. Survivors include his wife, Jeannie; three sons; 
six grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Donald E. Rollins ’49, M.Div. ’55 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Feb. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Sue; 
three children; and three sisters. 

Howard McRoy DuBose M_1). ’50 of Lakeland, 


Fla., March 7, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a half-brother, and a grandson. 


Mary O’Rourke Lewis ’50 of Durham, on Feb. 6, 


2006. Survivors include a daughter, a son, and two 
grandchildren. 


John Fowler Parry '50 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
April 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Rebecca; 
four children; and four grandchildren. 


James B. Wolfe Jr. LL.B. '50 of Greensboro, on 
Feb, 12, 2006. Survivors include a daughter; his 
brother, J. Garland Wolfe ’46; and three grand- 
children. 

Anna Plyler Bourne R.N. '51 of Grandview, 
Tenn., on Nov. 2, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, John Philip Bourne ’56; two daughters; a 
sister; and two grande hildren. 


Wade Valentine Clifton Jr. 51 of Durham, on 
Jan. 9, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Joyce; four 


sons; a stepdaughter; and three grandchildren. 


Edward Arthur Eckert Ph.D. ’51 of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on June 25, 2005. 


William B. Edwards Sr. ’51, A.M. ’57 of 
Hatfield, Pa., on Dec. 20, 2005. Survivors include his 
former wife, Katherine Mary Hogan B.S.N.Ed. 
55; three children; and one grandchild. 


John Stuart Erickson ’51 of Cape Carteret, N.C., 
on April 22, 2003. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathleen; two sons; a brother; and three grandchildren. 
Howard H. Poston Jr. ’51 of Kingstree, S.C., on 
Dec. 28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
four children; three sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Barry E. Siskind ’51 of New York, on June 14, 2005. 


Nancy Demarest Wastler ’51 of Annapolis, Md., 
on Feb. 12, 2006. Survivors include a son, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


Clayton J. Wray M.E.’51 of Lummi Island, Wash., 


Providing Scholarship Support for the Duke Student-Athlete 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net. 
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on Feb. 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
five children; two sisters; 12 grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


John T. Heslin ’52 of Rockleigh, N.J., on Nov. 19, 
2001. 


Dorothy Fisher McLain 752 of Cincinnati, on 
Aug. 30, 2002. Survivors include five children, two 
brothers, and three grandchildren. 


John Ray Pryor Jr. M.D. ’52 of Englewood, 
Colo., on Jan. 15, 2006. 


Marjorie Wahl Stipe ’52 of Orlando, Fla., on 
Dec. 25, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
Richard; two sons; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


David V. Cohn Ph.D. ’53 of Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 
23, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Evelyn; two 
children; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Ramon Marcelino Lemos A.M. ’53, Ph.D. 55 of 


Miami, on Jan. 31, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne; four children; and 11 grandchildren. 


Dennis Gilbert Marks ’53 of Los Angeles, on Jan. 
10, 2006. Survivors include a daughter. 


Richard C. Reilly 53 of West Bloomfield, Mich., 
on Nov. 2, 2005. Survivors include six children, four 
siblings, and eight grandchildren. 


Richard L. Baylog LL.B. ’54 of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, on March 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Janis; four sons; two stepsons; a brother; 17 grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


John Bowyer Bell A.M. 54, Ph.D. 58 of New 
York, on Aug. 23, 2003. 


Charles E. Dickinson Jr. B.S.C.E. 54 of 
Roanoke, Va., on Jan. 10, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Betty; a son; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


John Beckett Ferguson 754 of San Antonio, on 
Jan. 16, 2006. Survivors include four children and 
three grandchildren. 


Jack A. Skarupa H.A. Cert. ’54 of Greenville, 
S.C., on March 2, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Sue; three children; three stepchildren; five siblings; 
five grandchildren; and three step-grandchildren. 


Judith Clarke Bradt ’55 of Atlanta, on Feb. 14, 2005. 


John M. Hunger 755 of Englewood, Fla., on April 
3, 2005. Survivors include three children, two sib- 
lings, and seven grandchildren. 


Laura A. Murphy B.S.N.Ed. 55 of Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 4, 2005. 


M. David Galinsky ’56 of Chapel Hill, on Jan. 25, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Maeda; three chil- 
dren; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


John Leo Hartman Jr. A.M. ’56 of Overland 
Park, Kan., on Feb. 18, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Ethelyn; three children; two sisters; and three 
grandchildren. 


Sarah Hodgin McDonald M.Ed. ’56 of Red 
Springs, N.C., on Jan. 21, 2006. Survivors include a 
son and two sisters. 


Maureen O’Brien Mason 756 of Davis, Calif., on 
Jan. 20, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Dean 
Towle Mason’54, M.D. ’58; two daughters; and 
four grandchildren. 


Rayburn Sabatzky Moore Ph.D. ’56 of Athens, 
Ga., on Feb. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret; two children; and grandchildren. 


Alexander Von S.C. Shaw III B.S.C.E. ’56 of 
Pagosa Springs, Colo., on Jan. 14, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Betty Green Shaw °45; a son; 
and a granddaughter. 


Shirley Roberts Gann M.Ed. ’57 of Warren, 
Texas, on March 5, 2002. 


John Robert McTammany ’57, M.D. ’61 of 
Port Orange, Fla., on March 22, 2006. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Helen Demarest McTammany 
B.S.N. ’60; five children; two siblings; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Ronald Henry Seifred ’57, D.Ed. °71 of Southport, 
N.C., on May 22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Secanda; five children; a brother; five grandchildren; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 

Ellen Bradley Cole °58 of Laconia, N-H., on Jan. 


17, 2006. Survivors include three children, a sister, 
and five grandchildren. 


Jerry M. Perry 758 of Bailey, N.C., on March 2, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Angie; four chil- 
dren; six siblings; and four grandchildren. 


Howard M. Phipps M.E. 58 of Rhinelander, Wis., 


on Oct. 4, 2004. Survivors include his son. 


Richard Edward York 758 of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on March 10, 2005. Survivors include a daugh- 


ter, Audrey York Weil ’82; a son; three grandchil- 


dren; and his companion, Marilyn Almond. 


Thomas D. Clapper P.T. Cert. 59 of West 
Lafayette, Ind., on Feb. 22, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Linda; two children; and two siblings. 


Nicholas A. Herman ’59 of Asheville, N-C., on 
Jan. 31, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; a 
son; his mother; and two grandchildren. 


Patricia Harrill Olejar 59 of Raleigh, on March 


3, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Peter P. D. 
Olejar ’59; two daughters, including Katherine A. 


Reitz '92; and three grandchildren. 


W. Denver Stone ’59, Th.M. ’71 of Greensboro, 


on May 8, 2004. Survivors include three children, a 
sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Bennett O. Poor ’60 of Waban, Mass., on Dec. 
15, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Olga; two chil- 
dren; two brothers; and a granddaughter. 


Jules Lloyd DeVigne ’61 of Marietta, Ga., on 
Nov. 23, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Karen; 
three children; two siblings; and a grandson. 


Hugo Alberto Duarte A.M. ’61 of Gastonia, 
N.C., on Feb. 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Gwendolyn; two children; and six grandchildren. 


Marian Lee Heard M.Ed. ’61 of Danville, Va., on 
Dec. 5, 2005. Survivors include three brothers. 


Selden L. Stewart ’61 of Gaithersburg, Md., on 
April 29, 2001. Survivors include his wife, Kathryn; 
two stepchildren; his parents; two siblings; and four 
grandchildren. 


Elred Forbis Jr. B.S.M.E. ’62 of Durham, on Dec. 
3, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Nancy; three 
sons, including John Franklin Forbis ’90; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Stanley Walter Preston Jr. '62 of Cleveland, on 
Jan. 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Karen; a sis- 
ter; three children; and two grandchildren. 


Kay Ulmer Prince ’62 of Raleigh, on Jan. 9, 2006. 
Survivors include her husband, John; two children; 
three siblings; and four grandchildren. 


William E. Worley B.D. ’62 of Wilson, N.C., on 
March 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Nancy; 
three children; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Kathryn A. Freeman M.A.T. ’63 of Durham, on 
Feb. 5, 2006. She is survived by her daughter, 
Patricia Freeman Hawkins M.Div. ’02; a son; 
and two granddaughters. 


Share a Duke Experience This Summer 
PNer-(o(-Vis}(om@)e) oleladvlalit(-s- mie) mal(elsmeieslele) ma) iele(-Tal ec) 


Duke PreCollege Program 


Rising seniors get a taste of Duke University life before graduating from 
high school. Participants live on West Campus and join undergraduates in 
their college courses, earning Duke University credit while meeting people 
from around the world. It’s an unforgettable summer and a great way for 
students to learn about Duke! 


International and Domestic (U.S.) Field Studies 


Duke TIP Field Studies offer high school students hands-on experiences 


= in amazing places including China, Costa Rica, England, France, Italy, 
California, and New Mexico. Students explore diverse topics including 

" filmmaking, astronomy, art history, creative writing, tropical medicine, 
tropical ecology, international relations, and world politics. 


Institutes 


At these campus-based programs, high school students challenge them- 
selves in and out of the classroom. Whether discovering the leader within, 
developing debate skills, or discussing critical world events in 
international diplomacy and law, gifted scholars are sure to have a 
thought-provoking summer experience at the Leadership, Great Debates, 
or International Affairs Institutes. 


Early Application Deadline: February 23. Final Application Deadline: March 23. 
Wie AWA Al ome LeL¢ mle [0 molmerlim (cM Ec) Melotomcw A!) 
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Elizabeth Allardice 


(orang with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 


Date someone who 


knows that 


a Small Miracle 


is an 
oxymoron. 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


aT 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 


www.rightstuffdating.com 
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Henry C. Lauerman LL.M. '63 of Winston-Salem, 
on Dee. 25, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Josephine; 
a son; a daughter-in-law, Kimberly Hedgecock 
Lauerman "72; three stepchildren; three grandchil 
dren, including Margaret Hedgecock Lauerman 
‘02 and Paul Conrad Lauerman ’08; and four 
step-grandchildren. 


Clark G. Reynolds A.M. ’63, Ph.D. '64 of 
Penrose, N.C., on Dec. 10, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Constance Caine Reynolds '63, and 
three children. 


Richard Alan Clark B.D. 64, Th.M. ’66 of 
Atlanta, on Feb. 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Patricia, and a brother. 


Lewis Turner Farmer Jr. M.A.T. ’64 of Atlanta, 
on Jan. 17, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
three children; and nine grandchildren. 


Charles A. Powell Ill LL.B. 64 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on March 15, 2006. Survivors include his 
mother, two sons, two stepchildren, a brother, and 10 
grandchildren. 


Carolyn Odom Little 65 of Panama, on Jan. 13, 
2006. Survivors include her husband, Terry; three 
children; and a cousin, Pamela Reynolds Ryan ’69. 


John Mullen Jr. M.A.T. ’65 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on March 13, 2006. Survivors include four children 
and seven grandchildren. 


Allen W. Imershein '66 of Sopchoppy, Fla., on 
Dec. 4, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Donna; a son, 
Christopher Allen Imershein 90; and a sister. 


John Leland Luternauer A.M. ’66 of North 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on Nov. 23, 2005. He 
is survived by his wife, Marg. 


Paul Michael Schlosser ’66 of Atlanta, on Aug. 
1, 2005. 


Joseph John Cudlin B.S.M.-E. ’67, M.S. ’69, 
Ph.D. 73 of Lynchburg, Va., on Jan. 15, 2006. 
Survivors include his wife, Kathleen Hopkins 
Cudlin ’69; two children; a brother; and a grandson. 


Nathan W. Ferguson M.H.A. ’67 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Bonnie; 
a daughter; two siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Leroy Paschal Smith M.A.T. ’67 of Snohomish, 
Wash., on Jan. 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara, and two stepdaughters. 


Ralph B. Robertson A.M. ’68 of Richmond, Va., 
on March 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Patricia, and three children. 


Frances Deats ’70 of Sunderland, Mass., on Feb. 
14, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Paul; a son; 
five stepchildren; two sisters; and a brother. 


Frederick Ross Cobb H.S.’71 of Durham, on 
Jan. 30, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Nancye; 
three children; three siblings; and a grandchild. 


James Ronald Fitzner ’71 of St. Croix, V.1., on 
Oct. 28, 2000. Survivors include his wife, Regine; 
two children; his parents; and three siblings. 


Carol Marquett Glover °72 of Greensboro, on 
Jan. 30, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Durant 
Murrell Glover ’73; a daughter; and her mother. 


William A. Martin Ed.D. ’72 of Durham, on Feb. 
8, 2006. He is survived by his wife, Ann; three chil- 
dren; a sister; a brother; and six grandchildren, 
including Elizabeth Ann Martin ’08. 


Susan Hill Lindley Ph.D. ’74 of Northfield, Minn., 
on Dec. 27, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
John M. Lindley ’74; four children; a brother; and 


four grandchildren. 


Melanie Hammond Mabey ’74 of San Francisco, 
on July 25, 2003. 


Gregor F. Kohlbach M.A.T. 77 of Durham, on 
July 21, 2005. Survivors include three nieces and two 
grandnephews. 


Thomas Carl Noll M.Div. ’78 of San Antonio, on 
Feb. 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Charlotte; 
two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Peter Henry Controy ’80 of Charlotte, on Feb. 5, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Donna; three sons; 
his mother; and three sisters. 


John Robert Murren ’80 of Las Vegas, on Dec. 
28, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Nancy; a son; 
his mother; and three siblings. 


Jess J. Bowe Ph.D. ’81 of Edgewater, Fla., on 
March 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jean; a 
son; and two sisters. 


Robert Francis Lapham Ph.D. ’81 of Langhorne, 
Pa., on Aug. 19, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Harriett, and two siblings. 


Susan Westeen Novatt J.D. ’83 of Naples, Calif., 
on Feb. 2, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Jeff Mitchell Novatt ’80; a son; her mother; and 


two siblings. 


Richard Lee Potter M.B.A. ’83 of Fredericksburg, 
Va., on Feb. 22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Glenda; three children; his parents; and a sister. 


Robert Alexander Anzeck B.H.S. ’86 of 
Annapolis, Md., on April 25, 2004. 


Steven Curtis Ellingson J.D. ’86 of Atlanta, 
on Feb. 9, 2006. Survivors include two children, his 
father, and three sisters. 


Gregory Paul Feller 91 of Atlanta, on Feb. 5, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Lori; his parents; a 
brother; two sisters; and two grandparents. 


Nancy Mann Sanson B91 of Washington, on 
Jan. 15, 2006. Survivors include two children. 


Gregory Scott Acton 93 of Neosho, Mo., on 
Feb. 6, 2006. Survivors include his parents, a sister, 
and a grandmother. 


Peter Torgil Haughton 793 of Atlanta, on Jan. 4, 
2006. Survivors include his mother. 


William Donald Heiss M.EF "95 of Paulding, 
Ohio, on Jan. 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Sally; two daughters; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Hamilton Fitzgerald Nichols M.B.A. 96 of 
Fogelsville, Pa., on May 14, 2005. Survivors include 
his parents. 


Brandon James Garson 798 of Miami Beach, 
Fla., on Jan. 1, 2006. Survivors include his mother; 
two sisters; and a grandfather. 


James J. Regan ’02 of Manhasset, N.Y., and Fort 
Benning, Ga., on February 9, 2007. Survivors include 
his parents and three sisters. 


Kevin Jon Larsen ’03 of Bartlett, Ill., on Nov. 6, 
2005. Survivors include his parents and a sister. 


Trustee Emeritus Younger 

Kenneth G. Younger Jr. 49 of Durham died December 
27, 2005. He served on the board of trustees from 
1985 to 1995. He is survived by his wife, Norma 
Lee Coleman Younger R.N. ’51; four children, 
including Kenneth Glenn Younger III 84; a 
brother; a sister-in-law, Betty Coleman Johnson 
B.S.N. 51; and eight grandchildren. 

Born in Raleigh but raised in Tampa, Fla., Younger 
served in the Army Air Corps/15th Air Force during 
World War II and was awarded the Purple Heart, an 
Air Medal with seven Clusters, four Battle Stars, the 


Good Conduct medal, and the Presidential Unit 
Citation. After the war, he entered Duke on a foot- 
ball scholarship. He worked in the transportation 
industry for Roadway Express, Sea-Land Services, 
and Hennis Freight Lines. At Carolina Freight Corp., 
he held the positions of president and CEO and served 
as chair of the board until his retirement in 1994. 


Professor Schmidt-Nielsen 

Knut Schmidt-Nielsen, ninety-one, a retired professor 
of physiology and an internationally recognized 
authority on animal physiology, died January 25. 

Schmidt-Nielsen studied the physiology of animals 
living in extreme environments, especially camels in 
the desert and saltwater frogs, to learn how they coped 
with hardships that would kill other animals. In 1998, 
he published a memoir titled The Camel’s Nose: 
Memoirs of a Curious Scientist. 

“T have always been curious,” Schmidt-Nielsen said 
in a 1997 interview. “More than anything else, I have 
wondered how animals meet the challenges of their 
environment, how they adapt to life in the sea and on 
dry land.” 

“He was an inspiration to me,” says Sénke Johnsen, 
an assistant professor of biology, who still uses Schmidt- 
Nielsen’s physiology textbook in his classes. “I admired 
the adventurousness of his science: living with Bedouins 
in a tent in the Sahara.” 

Schmidt-Nielsen even prevailed upon the Duke 
biology department to build a “camel room” in the 
sub-basement of the Biological Sciences Building that 
featured a ten-foot-high door and stainless steel walls, 
but it was never used for research purposes. 

To current members of the Duke community, 
Schmidt-Nielsen is perhaps most familiar as the man 
who stands contemplating a life-size camel in the 
bronze sculpture Scientist and Nature that stands next 
to Science Drive, between the Biological Sciences 
Building and the Gross Chemistry Building. The 
work, dedicated in July 1996, was commissioned by 
Schmidt-Nielsen’s friend and colleague, Stephen A. 
Wainwright ’53, James B. Duke Professor of zoology 
emeritus, and his wife, Ruth Wainwright. 

Schmidt-Nielsen was born in Trondheim, Norway, 
in 1915 and became a USS. citizen in 1952. Educated 
in Oslo and Copenhagen, he spent two postdoctoral 
years at Swarthmore College, a year at Stanford 
University, and three at the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine before coming to Duke in 1952. 
He published 270 scientific papers and five books that 


were translated into sixteen languages. He also received 


| 





numerous awards, including the International Prize for 
Biology, the Japanese equivalent to the Nobel Prize in 


the biological sciences. 





Jim Wallace 


“At times, | wonder what made me a physiologist 
and not an engineer or carpenter or physician,” he 
said in 1997. “I could probably have done reasonably 
well in any of those fields—about carpentry, I feel cer- 
tain. | was always curious about animals, and because 
my father permitted me to choose my own ways, I 
have enjoyed the excitement of a life spent discover 
ing how animals work.” 


Professor Emeritus Anderson 

Lewis E. Anderson A.M. 733, 94, of Durham, died 
February 1. He was one of the world’s leading re- 
searchers in bryology, the study of mosses. He was on 
the faculty of Duke’s botany department from 1936, 
the year he completed his Ph.D. at the University of 
Pennsylvania, until 1982. He continued his research 
and writing until the spring of 2006. 

Anderson earned a B.S. from Mississippi State 
University at the age of eighteen. He then hitch- 
hiked to California and took a job with Edward “Doc” 
Ricketts, the character immortalized in Cannery Row 


Classifieds 


by John Steinbeck. After completing his graduate 
training, he began his career as a cytologist, studying 
the structure and function of cells. He later shifted 
his focus to bryology. His comprehensive taxonomi- 
cal study of mosses east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Mosses of Eastern North America, co-authored with 
Howard Crum of the University of Michigan, won the 
New York Botanical Garden’s Henry Allan Gleason 
Prize in 1981. 

In 1998, Duke’s bryophyte herbarium was named 
the L.E. Anderson Bryophyte Herbarium in his honor. 
In 2005 he was awarded the Hedwig Medal of Honor 
by the International Association of Bryologists for out- 
standing contributions to the development of bryology. 

Survivors include his wife, Ruth Geckler 
Anderson N 742; four children, including Nancy 
Ruth Goodridge ’68, Carol May Bellora ’69, 
and David E. Anderson "72; a son-in-law, David 
R. Goodridge ’67; 11 grandchildren; and 13 great- 
grandchildren. 





ACCOMMODATION: 


FOR SALE 





Southwestern Vermont: Large chalet, 3 bed- 


rooms/baths. Beautifully furnished. View. Daily and 


weekly rentals. www.vermontvacationrental.net. 


(802) 325-6201. 


Blue Ridge, GA: 1.5 hours from Atlanta; beautiful 


mountain home: 3 bedrooms, 3 baths; sleeps 10; 
lake/mountain view; 3 levels with two fireplaces; 
pool table, hot tub, all the extras. (626) 483-1047 


or martharae@earthlink.net for info. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194: elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 


(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 


beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comcast.net. 


Fripp Island, S.C.: Gated sea island resort. 


Swimming, golf, boating, fishing. Ocean front with 


inlet and marsh views. 4 bedrooms with fully 
equipped kitchen. Guest access to beach club, 
pools, and restaurants. (704) 333-5400. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, 
vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 


(609) 924-4332. jcuad@aol.com. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse: Stunning ancestral 


home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 


Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comcast.net. 


Bald Head Island, N.C.: Build your dream home 
on this quiet and exclusive island, or rent ours. Lots 
for sale by owner: (919) 632-8761. House for rent: 


www.DuneNest.com. 


MISCELLA 





NEOUS 





Duke Chapel Wedding Photos: It’s not too late to 
send in your Chapel wedding photos for the perma- 
nent collection celebrating the 75th anniversary of 
Chapel weddings. Deadline - January 2008. Send 
any size (preferably 5”x7” or smaller), black & 
white or color, hard copy or e-mail to: Mollie Keel, 
Chapel Wedding Coordinator, Box 90974, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0974 or mollie.keel@duke.edu. 


Executive Coaching: Certified coach/Duke alum. 
Practical strategies for success. Debby Stone, 

JD, CPCC; InterVision Group, LLC; www. 
intervisiongroup.com; (770) 569-8115. 





SIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, or 
e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify section 
(FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card number, 
expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: January 1, mails 
in late February; May-June issue: March 1, mails in 
late April; July-August issue, May 1, mails in late 
June; September-October issue: July 1, mails in late 
August; November-December issue, September 1, 
mails in late October. 
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Getting Out of the Ivory Tower 


By PETER AGRE 


ou probably don’t know who I am. 

And really, there’s little reason you 

should, despite the pin on my lapel 

that indicates I’ve received a Nobel 
Prize. 

Perhaps the last Scientist Everyone Knew 
was Jonas Salk in the 1950s, when dinner- 
time discussions centered on the polio vac- 
cine. A few years later, the name Sabin was 
a household word, and people debated the 
relative value of Salk’s injected vaccine and 
Sabin’s oral vaccine. 

The public’s interest was understandable. 
In 1952, almost 58,000 children were diag- 
nosed with polio in the U.S. The paralyzing 
viral infection was perhaps parents’ greatest 
fear; keeping children healthy their greatest 
hope. Salk’s vaccine was the talk of the town 
because polio was the talk of the town. 

Or maybe the last Scientists Everyone 
Knew were astronauts Neil Armstrong and 
Buzz Aldrin, made famous by the space race 
of the 1960s and early 1970s. Our very visi- 
ble competition with the Soviet Union 
inspired many kids to study science. 

But times have changed. Today’s diseases 
seem subtle by comparison, and our scien- 
tific achievements are less photogenic than 
a boot print on the moon. 

Heart disease, diabetes, and 
cancers affect many more people 
in the United States than polio 
did in the 1930s, ’40s, and ’50s, 
but there are few comparable 


photographs of once-healthy 
children paralyzed by a viral in- 
fection—documentation of the 
ravages of infectious disease in the develop- 
ing world notwithstanding. 

At the same time, today’s scientific suc- 
cess stories, such as our understanding of 
risk factors for heart disease and diabetes or 
our new treatments for cancers or for HIV 
infection, stem not from a single individ- 
ual’s achievement, but from the cumulative 
advances of many. Who would—or could— 
carry the mantle for such work? Even our 
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er the Gargoyle 


It is the duty of all 
scientists to engage 
the public, to explain 
images to the heart-wrenching their work and how 
they do their work. 


space program no longer lends 
itself to broad recognition of a 
single astronaut—barring scan- 
dal suitable for the evening 
News. 


But 
changed. Science still can find 


one thing hasn't 
cures for incurable diseases, 
awe us by revealing nearby 
planets and distant galaxies, 
and trigger gee-whiz moments 
by calculating the “color” of the universe or 
uncovering a gene that might have caused 
Alfalfa’s stubborn cowlick. In fact, science 
today might be more broadly important 
than ever before. Many public-policy issues 
of greatest concern to Americans are relat- 
ed to science—think global warming, stem- 
cell research, alternative energy, and coastal 
development. 

It is our responsibility as scientists and 
researchers to inform these debates, not just 
by publishing our results in professional jour- 
nals, but by making the information acces- 
sible, and ourselves available, to the public. 

Take, for example, America’s stem-cell de- 
bate. At one extreme are people who be- 
lieve frozen human embryos are human life 
and, thus, research stemming from their de- 
struction shouldn’t be allowed. At the other 
extreme are those who believe that with 
ample funding, cures would be imminent. 
How did we get here? 

The designation of human 
“life” in this debate is largely 
a religious issue, and there- 
fore a scientific consensus 
about what constitutes “life” 
is not really germane. At all 
other points on the spectrum 
between the debate’s two 
extremes, however, science 
is applicable. Much of what scientists want 
to learn by studying stem cells is very basic: 
How do these cells do what they do? What 
signals control them? 

But scientists and others are also keenly 
aware of the potential of stem-cell research 
to influence conditions such as Parkinson’s 
disease or spinal-cord injury, either by de- 
veloping “replacements” for damaged cells 
or by harnessing the body’s own regenera- 





tive abilities. Scientists ac- 
tive in the stem-cell debate 
have not claimed that such 
therapeutic applications are 
imminent, and yet many peo- 
ple expect quick results. 

I suggest that the dichoto- 
my reflects a lack of under- 
standing of how science is 
done—and how fast research 
can progress to the clinic— 
on the part of the public, the government, 
and the media. And so it is the duty of all 
scientists to engage the public, to explain 
their work and how they do their work. 
Getting science before the public, whatever 
the topic, should make for a more well- 
informed population whose expectations 
are more consistent with what scientists can 
deliver. 

As federally funded researchers, we have 
a responsibility to communicate our work’s 
relevance. Given the politicization of sci- 
ence in recent years (notably in such areas 
as global climate change), we must be will- 
ing to go a step further when needed, to get 
out of our laboratories and speak responsi- 
bly about what is good science and what is 
not good science. Most opportunities will 
be local: volunteering at schools, speaking 
to community groups. 

I have spoken to many people in many 
countries about science and about my sci- 
ence over the last few years. | have encouraged 
young researchers to be curious. With the 
group Scientists and Engineers for America, 
I have advocated for a more scientifically 
informed government. I have testified be- 
fore various Congressional panels to inform 
that government. I have even subjected my- 
self to the mock-interview routine of Com- 
edy Central’s Stephen Colbert. 

Scientists and physicians must be engaged 


Butch Usery 


with the community. I’m not sure there will 
ever be another Scientist Everyone Knows, 
but it is in our best interest to ensure that 
everyone knows about science. 


Agre, James B. Duke Professor of cell biology, 
professor of medicine, and vice chancellor for 
science and technology, shared the 2003 Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry. 


Homecoming is the time for alumni of all ages and students— 
to connect, engage, and celebrate at the biggest fall weekend on campus. 










* Young Alumni & Students Reception The Half Century Club 
* Half Century Club Gala gathers during Homecoming 

* Faculty Speakers and Panels Pole cleniaiarelmnaintne 

¢ Concerts and Performances sraduated in or before 1957. 

* President’s Homecoming Dance ape rae ametian mill Ge 

‘ step Show coming your way this summer. 
¢ Affinity Group Events 
* Football 





Watch the mail and www.duRealumni.com/Homecoming 
for information as it becomes available 
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CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 





COLLABORATES 


to gain new perspectives 
across continents 


to create the next big thing 





to surprise the competition, yet again 


to do what’s right, not what’s easy 





Duke University’s Fuqua School of Business educates leaders at all stages of their careers. DUA 
Whether you're a full-time MBA student, a professional earning an executive MBA to accelerate 

your career, or part of a team in an executive education program, you'll gain a broader, more eee 
global perspective through an innovative curriculum and instruction by a top research faculty. [@@UUSINESS 





fuqua.duke.edu 
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R. Ross Harris T’78, B’80 is a familiar 
\ face to many Duke alumni. She has 
volunteered tirelessly for the university 
and has served on many prominent 
boards. From 1995 to 1996, she was 
president of the Duke Alumni Association, 
and she currently serves as chair of the 
Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center's 
Citizens Advisory Council. “My brother 
» died of cancer in 1983, so | have a 
strong, personal interest in the search 
for a cure,” she said. 


When Ross is not wearing one of her 

& many Duke hats, she runs a marketing 
and management consulting business 
in her hometown of Greensboro. She 
notes that whenever she has moved 
in her adult life, she has sought out 
Duke alumni. “My first call is always 
Fro late Mitem eve] mel uliliel (0) MEST Evel (oh 
“Duke alumni are wonderful people. 
Duke has provided me with an excellent 
education and the best friends in the 
world. | feel like | owe so much to this 
great place.” 
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Ross's love for her alma mater led her to 


WAV (sve rl al fe) NANG! NY include the university in her estate plans. 


Half of her bequest to Duke will provide 

H QO tS for D U ke general support for the university, and 
half will go to the Duke Comprehensive 
Cancer Center. 


To learn how you can give back to Duke 
through a bequest, a life income gift, 
or some other “tax-wise” gift plan, 
please contact: 





DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Planning; 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Gl a) iz LA IN IN | IN G Durham, North Carolina 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 


Fox (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 





THE SIMPLICITY OF LAKE LIFE ~ 
AND VIEWS TO LAST A LIFETIME. 


On Lake James, nature surrounds. The majesty 
of the Blue Ridge Mountain peaks in Western 
North Carolina is complemented by the soothing 


sounds of a bird’s morning song or the wind blowing 






















through the trees. Families experience the best 
of li 


morning hikes, afternoon kayaking or waterskiing, 





and starry nights around a campfire. This is a place 
family and friends feel welcome. New adventures 
are around every corner, and lifelong memories 
are waiting to be made. 

It’s all here. On Lake James. 

Call 866-889-2003 or visit LakeJames.com to 
learn more about becoming one of the fortunate 
few to create a mountain retreat on Lake James. 


AY) 
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A community by Crescent Resources, LLC 
: Senerous and carefully selected land parcels starting in the $300s. 


CRESCENT COMMUNITIES ON LAKE JAMES 
124 W. Union St. « Morganton, NC 28655 
866-889-2003 + LakeJames.com 


visions at Lake James are registered with the office of the Interstate 
on of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
ty report req ired bu federal law and read it before signing anything. 









Now in bloom from Duke University Press 


Beautiful at All Seasons 


Southern Gardening and Beyond with Elizabeth Lawrence 
BY ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 


Ann L. Armstrong and Lindie Wilson, editors 


272 pages, 9 illustrations, hardcover $24.95 





“All gardeners will welcome this splendidly edited collection of essays by Elizabeth Lawrence. They will delight in her elegant 
prose and subtle humor and will marvel at her breadth of knowledge of plants and literature. | could hardly put it down.” 
—Nancy Goodwin, author of Montrose: Life in a Garden 


“A new book of garden essays by the incomparable Elizabeth Lawrence is a cause for celebration. A page a day will keep 
the garden—and you—happy.”—Emily Herring Wilson, author of No One Gardens Alone: A Life of Elizabeth Lawrence 


“Southern gardeners and beyond will welcome the availability of a new trove of Elizabeth Lawrence’s renowned Charlotte 
Observer columns. Her writing style is personal and conversational and literary in approach, engaging and warm.”—Bobby 
J. Ward, coeditor of A Garden of One’s Own: Writings of Elizabeth Lawrence 


available at fine bookstores and online retailers 


D U K E U N | V E R S | iT Y P R é S S www.dukeupress.edu toll-free 1-888-651-0122 
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Providing Scholarship Support for the Duke Student-Athlete 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 


or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 


what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support IRON D | KE S 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net. 
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One Year Later by Robert J. Bliwise 26 


Like other universities that have endured consuming crises and intense media scrutiny, 
Duke has struggled against the widespread stereotyping and simplifying of a complex case 


Street Smarts by Bridget Booher 36 
Contemporary-art curator Trevor Schoonmaker brings together a trio of up-and-coming 
artists who mix urban funk with international flair 


Revisiting the Holocaust Narrative by Jacob Dagger 46 
By writing about North African Arabs who helped Jews escape Nazi-era persecution, 
Middle East expert Robert Satloff hopes to build bridges between discordant groups 
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American global leadership, environmentally friendly é 
business, stem-cell setbacks i 
Forum 6 
Hovering parents, hyperbaric pressures, pain therapies 
Full Frame 8 
Online and off-duty in the Bryan Center 
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In sympathy with Virginia Tech, in praise of documentary films, in consideration of 
Tiger Woods, in tune with women’s basketball; Campus Observer: incredible edible books; 
OGA: lessons learned from failure 


Books 51 


Free agency and professional sports, charitable foundations and social impacts 


Alumni Register 53 
Great teaching through statistics, journalism with passion, Duke by the books; 

Career Corner: total compensation; Retrospective: a not-so-flagging tradition; mini-profiles: 
keeping folk music alive through performance, aiming to listen effectively in Congress, 

nurturing volunteer service on Wall Street 


Under the Gargoyle 80 
The unmaking of the media 


Between 
the Lines 


na single day, the magazine re 
ceived promotions for two con- 
; ie ferences. The themes created a 
SP curious juxtaposition. One con- 
ference was on “How Colleges Can Ob- 
tain National and Regional Publicity” 

as if Duke, over the past year, had been 
eager for that opportunity. The other, on 
“Crisis Communications Planning,” adver- 
tised itself with the notion that “Campus 
crises have garnered national headlines 
in the last twelve months: Duke, Gallau- 
det, American University, and Virginia 
Tech have all been in the spotlight.” 

In all of those cases, the spotlight was 
unwelcome. The Duke lacrosse case now 
has the cultural signifier of a twenty-six- 
page entry in Wikipedia. The entry fea- 
tures a timeline of events, discussions of 
the accuser’s shifting account and the dis- 
trict attorney's questionable actions, and 
a report that over two months last spring, 
“Sales of Duke University apparel, espe- 
cially lacrosse T-shirts, led the Campus 
Store’s sales to triple.” 

For all the national attention, it’s re- 
markable how little impact the case has 
had on the life of the campus. The presi- 
dent of Duke Student Government, 
Elliott Wolf, a junior, says lacrosse, in all 
of its strange twists and turns, affected 
him in his official role, but that in the 
past academic year, it was rarely a con- 
versation topic among students. The stu- 
dents in a magazine-journalism seminar 
resisted discussing the relatively sober 
coverage in The New Yorker and the 
shrill treatment in Rolling Stone alike; 
they had had enough. 

This semester, Wolf had a history class 
that included lacrosse players. The class 
was taught by a signer of last spring’s 
“Listening Statement,” in which eighty- 
eight faculty members expressed con- 
cerns about campus culture. According 
to the assumptions of their critics, the 
class atmosphere must have been tense. 
Wolf says lacrosse did come up in class, 
with every team victory. The professor 
would applaud the players for a successful 
effort, then move on to history. 


—Robert J]. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD Q 


“Rather than banning 
Wikipedia, why not make 
studying what it does and 
does not do part of the 
research-and-methods por- 


tion of our courses?” 


“It appears that this was not 
schizophrenia, but some form 
of severe mental illness ac- 

companied by paranoid de- 
lusional thinking, as reflected 
in his rantings on the video 
about people with trust funds 
and cognac and vodka.” 


“Tf the war [in Iraq] is en- 
larged in the next twenty 
months to include Iran—if 
that happens—for the next 
twenty years the United 
States is going to be bogged 
down in a war which spans 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan, and then you can 
forget about American 
global leadership.” 


“The experience of the 
Watergate hearings demon- 
strates that congressional 
investigation into executive 
wrong-doing is not a fishing 
expedition or a show trial. 
Rather, it is a crucial tool the 


Spiritual paths: Walking labyrinths has long been a form of 
meditation, prayer, or reflection. Visitors to Duke Chapel 
this spring were invited to navigate the forty-foot circle at 
their own pace, a tradition now in its seventh year. 





Constitution has created to 


ensure checks and balances. 


“This is not a pie-in-the-sky 


idea. It is a concept whose 
time has come. The busi- 
ness community has seen 
this and is speculating on 
its upside. Capital is flood- 
ing to ‘climate-friendly’ 


investment, and messaging 
and marketing by 
American firms seek to grab 
the ‘green mantle’ from 
companies that have gotten 
the jump on them.” 


D 


“Tf the old stereotype is 
right about men never 
wanting to stop and ask for 
directions, how simple is 
that compared to actually 


saying that you're struggling supe “New devices and medica- to have a little more 

with something like an eat- tRaIIGH tions offer tremendous control.” 

ing disorder?” promise to America’s aging 
“T think that the federal population. However, with 
restrictions have dampened __ the increasing use of new 
progress here. I know per- technologies, it is remark- 
sonally of some very talent- —_ able how little we do to 
ed researchers who have track their safety and effec : 
left the country in order to tiveness.” “If we appear to be putting 

hernlertorde than wore a cover over Guantanamo, 

“ve always loved working = zbe I think it is a mistake.” 

with plants. From 10 or 11 

years old, I’ve always known 


my life’s work would be “We have visitors, unau- 
with plants. I love them all, ; thorized, who sprinkle 
except maybe bamboo.” ashes here now. We wanted 


May-June 2007 





Forum 


Swooping In 


I generally set my Duke 
Magazine aside for some 
future date to read, and it 
eventually migrates to the 
recycling bin. The January- 
February story on “Helicop- 
ter Parents” caught my at- 
tention—initially via e- 
mail with that engaging 
cover drawing—and I read 
it with interest. The article 
was right on target for us as 
a tamily with kids in high 
school and one college 
grad. It put in perspective 
how much the parenting of 
college-bound and college- 
age school kids has changed 
since I went through the 
process. 

I went on to read the rest 
of the magazine and found 
lots there, starting with that 
description of Paul Berliner 
excavating a whale skele- 
ton on the beach and turn- 
ing the experience into a 
musical life investigation 
(“Playing It Forward”). It’s 
quite likely the magazine 
has been so intriguing for 
years, but I really think it 
was that cover illustration 
that got me to discover it. 


Please limit 
letters to 

300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, 
and class year or 
Duke affiliation. 
We reserve 


Cynthia Ward Welti ’75 
Bellevue, Washington 


Poetic Geography 


While any lover of poetry 
will applaud Professor 
Gopen for fostering the art 
of reading poetry aloud 
[Campus Observer, January- 
February 2007], one must 
doubt that the misinforma- 
tion that Elizabeth Bishop 
was a Midwestemer came 
trom him. Only a very little 





the right to edit 
for length and 
clarity. 


Fax 
(919) 681-1659 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 
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homework will disclose to 
the author of “Poetic Mo- 
ments” that Ms. Bishop was 
born in Massachusetts, was 
raised and educated in the 
Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada and in New England, 
and lived much of her life 
in Key West and Brazil. 


Lucia Walton Robinson 
A.M. '60 
Niceville, Florida 


For the Record 


There were many items of 
interest in the latest maga- 
zine, but what particularly 
caught my eye was the 
report on the renovation of 
Branson Auditorium and 
the renaming to honor 
benefactor Harold Brody 
(Gazette, January-February 
2007]. Branson certainly 
needed renovation when | 
was there in the late ’60s; | 
remember having to turn 
the heat off during perform- 
ances so that the actors 
didn’t have to compete 
with clanking radiators cir- 
cling the audience. Bravo 
to Brody and many thanks 
for his generosity. 

What puzzles me, howev- 
er, is the statement that 
Brody was an active mem- 
ber of the Duke Players. I 
was also a member of the 
Class of 70 and a member 
of the Players from January 
1967 until I finished my 
coursework in January 
1970. I also served as presi- 
dent of the Players my 
junior year, and I'm afraid I 
have no memory whatsoever 
of Harold as a Player. 

I wonder if he was in- 
stead a member of Hoof ’N” 





Horn, which annually pro- 
duced a musical during Joe 
College weekend. The mis- 
take would be ironic, since 
Hoof *N’ Horn had much 
more cachet at that time 
than the Players; they were 
able to till Page Auditor- 
ium, while the Players 
were relegated to Branson 
because our audiences were 
so puny. 


Jamme Hilder Coy ’70 
Ashland, Virginia 


Brody indeed was a member 
of Hoof ’N’ Horn, not Duke 


Players. 


Thank you so much for pro- 
viding the photograph cap- 
tioned “Under Pressure” in 
the January-February 2007 
issue [In Focus]. It would be 
very kind of you to provide 
identifying information for 
the engineer who is seated 
in the photograph, especial- 
ly since he is a Duke alumnus 
who has dedicated his life 
work to the Duke hyperbaric 
chamber. (He is Mike Natoli 
B.S.E. 84, M.S.E. °91.) 

I hope that you will do an 
article in the future to high- 
light some of the medical re- 
search which has been done 
in the Duke hyperbaric 
chamber. I believe it would 
be fascinating for your read- 
ers. When I left my position 
at Duke Medical Center, 
we had just started to learn 
some of the therapeutic uses 
of hyperbaric therapy. We 
are very lucky to have the 
chamber and its committed 
staft at Duke. 

Lynne Russell Brophy 


B.S.N. 84 
Loveland, Ohio 





























Managing Pain 


I enjoyed Barry Yeoman’s 
article, “Raising the . 
hold of Pain Research,” 
the November-December | 
2006 issue. However, I hay 
concerns about some ite 
in the article. 

First, “opioids carry alm 
no risk of addiction when 
used as prescribed.” As the 
medical director of an ad- 
diction clinic, I daily see 
the unfortunate results of 
individuals who began tak 
ing opioids “as prescribed” 
and became addicted. One 
ot the components of a di- 
agnosis of addiction to opi- 
oids is the inability to take 
opioids as prescribed. 

The statement “There 
will be some chance of givi 
these drugs to fakers and 
liars” is correct, but this mi 
imizes the problem of illici 
opioid use in this country 
(and worldwide). My clini 
has documented that some 
of our patients with addic- 
tion to opioid pain pills 
obtained their pills illegall 
from elderly patients (with 
chronic pain or malignant 
conditions) who, routinely, 
sell some of the pain pills 
they obtain from their mi 
ical providers. 

Finally, the case against 
Dr. William Hurwitz is 
more complex than impli 
in the article. In August | 
2006, the 49 U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals remanded ~ 
the case for a new trial. j 

Pain management is com- 
plicated, as there is no reli- . 
able objective test for pain. — 
Furthermore, the assump- 
tion that opioid pain med- 
ications are not addictive if 























used properly negates the 
lessons of the mid- to late 


nineteenth century, when 


thousands of American 
women and Civil War vet- 
erans suffered the perils of 


addiction to opioids be- 


cause the medical profes- 
sion was not fully aware of 


the potentially permanent 


brain-altering properties of 


opioids. Certainly, more 


research is needed to fur- 
ther understand the nature 
of pain and to improve its 
treatment. Considering the 


forces, illicit and licit, that 
_ drive the use of opioids, 


both medical providers and 
consumers should use cau- 
tion in the use of these 
medications. 


James Dorsey ’70, M.D. ’74 
College Park, Maryland 


Curious Conflating — 





Lewis Klein’s letter about the 


conflation of Guantanamo 


residents and Japanese Amer- 
icans in Relocation Centers 
(to use the legalistic term) 
is passing strange [Forum, 
November-December 2006]. 
First, Roosevelt did not 
need to sign the execrable 
executive order for propa- 
ganda purposes. The animus 
toward Japan and the Japa- 
nese could not have been 
more thorough. Some of it 
became generalized toward 
Japanese Americans whether 
native-born, i.e. citizens or 





aliens, and there were in- 
deed instances of mindless 
prejudice. Was it as severe 
as prejudice toward blacks 
in the South before the 
civil-rights era? Probably 
not. Incidentally, there was 
never any sabotage, and a 
small number of Japanese 
deemed security risks were 
picked up early and either 
deported or imprisoned. 

Second, despite the press 
campaign against Japanese 
Americans, there were few 
overt acts against them, per- 
haps equal to the number of 
expressions of personal sym- 
pathy. Certainly the camps 
were not established to pro- 
vide protective custody. 
Nor were they designed for 
family life. | saw them. 

The reader should con- 
sider some details: Hawaii 
had a Japanese-American 
population of about six dig- 
its. None were taken into 
protective custody, and the 
Hawaiian economy and war 
effort would have suffered 
without them. Many Japan- 
ese Americans enlisted while 
in the camps and formed the 
442nd Regimental Combat 
Team, a highly decorated 
unit. An analogous unit was 
established by Hawaiian 
volunteers. In the Pacific, 
Japanese Americans served 
in intelligence and as inter- 
preters and translators. 

It is now generally accep- 
ted that the evacuation was 
unjustified, that it impaired 


Megan Morr 


the war effort, and that it 
harmed loyal Americans. 


Leonard Broom Ph.D. ’37 


Santa Barbara, California 


Off-Center 





It was with great amuse- 
ment that I read the article 
on “Leftward Leanings” 

in academe [September- 
October 2006] and the 
many letters that followed. 
I would like to offer conser- 
vatives a simple solution to 
the preponderance of liber- 
als on college campuses: 
Come join us. I have served 
on search committees at 
three universities for aca- 
demic and administrative 
positions. I have never 
known the politics of those 
I was interviewing. Now 
granted, this may be obvi- 
ous in some disciplines and 
with some scholarship, but 
typically, it is not. 

I submit that the reason 
most universities are lack- 
ing conservatives is simple. 
They don’t apply for aca- 
demic jobs. Today’s Neocons 
are more interested in the 
salaries and power available 
in the private sector, and 
in the influence they can 
have in government and 
think tanks. If conserva- 
tives want to make a differ- 
ence on campus, I, for one, 
would welcome their view- 
point. But are they willing 
to accept an assistant pro- 
fessor’s salary at a state uni- 
versity? Obviously, people 
like Horowitz are more in- 
terested in finger wagging 
than educating. 


Rob Young Ph.D. ’95 
Webster, North Carolina 


After reading in recent is- 
sues about “Leftward Lean- 
ings” at Duke, I was amused 
to see the term “B.C.E.” 
used in describing the age 
of a Greek pendant [Gal- 
lery, January-February 2007]. 
B.C.E. is a modern litmus 
test of one’s PC credentials. 
Just as the “N” word is ta- 
boo, the Christ word (as in 
B.C.) cannot be uttered, or 
even acknowledged in en- 
lightened academia, lest 
one be struck dumb or lose 
tenure. However, it is intel- 
lectually dishonest (and 
quite silly) to pretend some- 
thing didn’t occur, then 
reluctantly acknowledge it 
by renaming it. Perhaps it 
could also be called “Before 
Candles Existed” or “Before 
College Exams.” 

If our “intellectuals” 
want to date things from a 
“Common Era,” why not 
pick something really com- 
mon as a starting point, 
like Paris Hilton’s birthday? 
Let’s see, it would be about 


the year 22 A.P.H. 


Bob Anderson ’55 
The Villages, Florida 


Says Eric Meyers, Lerner 
Professor of religion and di- 
rector of the graduate pro- 
gram in religion: “B.C.E. 
means ‘before the common 
era’ and is a neutral way 

of referring to the manner 

in which much of the world 
dates historical events. ‘A.D.’ 
means “year of the Lord,’ 

an expression that ties world 
history to the birth of Jesus. 
Religious Jews date according 
to biblical chronology and the 
creation of the world; Muslims 
date before and after the pro- 
phet Mohammed.” 


May-June 2007 
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Virginia Tech Vigil — 


@& vo April 17, the day after the shoot- 
@ ® ings that killed thirty-three at Vir- 
\y | vinia Tech, Duke students, adminis- 

trators, and faculty members held a 
vigil to show support for the Virginia Tech 
community. The vigil was held at 2 p.m., to 
coincide with a memorial service being held 
in Blacksburg, Virginia. The chapel bell tolled 
thirty-three times, once for each person 
who died. 

Sam Wells, dean of the chapel, reflected 
on “two of the most powerful human emo- 
tions: terror and love.” He spoke to a crowd 
of more than 100 about the Virginia Tech 
community—students, alumni, parents, 
faculty members, administrators—coming 
together in the wake of the tragedy, and 
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Shared grief: Brought together by tragedy, the Duke community sought solace in prayer and unity 
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said, “For a moment we see the world as 
God sees it: full of wonder, beauty, fragile 
glory, and passionate devotion, and yet at 
the same time cruelly mutilated by vio- 
lence, horror, and terror.” 

The Chronicle reported that Duke stu- 
dents also started a Facebook group called 
“We Love You, Virginia Tech (Dukies in 
Support of Techies on a terrible day),” and 
that many students replaced their Facebook 
profile pictures with an icon depicting a 
maroon “VT” on top of a black ribbon. 


Scholarly Trio 
hree Duke students—two undergrad- 
uates and a graduate student—have 
been awarded prestigious national 
scholarships. 





aed — 


Brandon Levin, a senior from Toledo, 
Ohio, majoring in mathematics, was select- 
ed as one of twelve Churchill Scholars. The 
Churchill Scholarship Program enables out- 
standing American students to conduct grad- 
uate studies in engineering, mathematics, 
and the natural and physical sciences at the 
University of Cambridge’s Churchill College. 

While at Duke, Levin and two fellow stu- 
dents formed one of only eleven teams in 
the world to receive an “outstanding” desig- 
nation in the 2006 Mathematical Contest 
in Modeling, a grueling ninety-six-hour 
event during which students must race the 
clock to solve a problem. His group's chal- 
lenge was to devise a model outlining the 
most efficient way for a farmer to irrigate a 
field using a designated list of equipment. 

Levin plans to continue developing his 
longtime interest in number theory and 








Les Todd 
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earn the equivalent of a master’s degree at 
the Centre for Mathematical Sciences, lo- 
cated near Churchill College, before re- 
turning to the U.S. to earn a doctorate and 
_join a university faculty. 

_ Junior Andy Cunningham, who helped 
found an all-girls boarding school in Kenya, 
_has been awarded a Harry S. Truman Schol- 
arship. Truman Scholars are chosen based 
on their academic success, leadership poten- 
tial, and commitment to a career in public 
service. They receive $30,000 for graduate 
study, priority admission, and supplemental 
financial aid to top graduate programs, 
as well as leadership training and career 
counseling. 

Cunningham, who is pursuing a double 
major in international comparative studies 
and Chinese, has long been active in public 
service around the world. Working with 
biology professor Sherryl Broverman and 
_ others, he co-founded WISER, the Women’s 
Institute for Secondary Education and Re- 
search, the first all-girls boarding school in 
Muhuru Bay, Kenya, which aims to provide 
students a safe and effective education so 
they may attend college. 

He led a major fundraising campaign in 
the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina that 
raised $125,000 for students and their fami- 
lies in New Orleans, worked with physically 
and mentally handicapped children in Ja- 
maica, and taught street children in Cal- 
cutta, India, with Mother Teresa’s Mission- 
aries of Charity. 

Cunningham plans to defer graduate school 
for a year and invest his energy in WISER. 
After a year in Kenya, he plans to pursue a 
graduate degree in international education- 
policy development. 

Elizabeth Forwand, a Nicholas School 
graduate student whose goal is to work with 
communities to help them better manage 
forests, has been awarded a Luce scholar- 
ship. The Luce Scholars Program provides 
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stipends and internships for fifteen young 
Americans to live and work in Asia each year. 

After graduating in May with master’s de- 
prees in environmental management and in 
forestry, Forwand says she will travel to 
Southeast Asia to work with “local citizens, 
governments, businesses, and environmen- 
tal groups to help them manage forests for 
multiple benefits such as clean water, food 
production, and flood protection, as well as 
products like timber or botanicals that come 
from forest plants.” 


Frosh Reading Assignment 





n the early 1970s, Ann Atwater, a black 
civil-rights activist, and C.P. Ellis, a for- 
mer member of the Ku Klux Klan, were 
asked to work together toward the de- 
segregation of the Durham public-school 
system. Bitter adversaries initially, they be- 
came friends, drawn together by a shared 
desire to make Durham a better community. 
The story of their friendship is told in Osha 
Gray Davidson’s 1996 book, The Best of En- 
emies: Race and Redemption in the New South, 
which has been selected as the summer read- 
ing assignment for incoming Duke freshmen. 
All members of the Class of 2011 will receive 
a copy of the book and are expected to read 
it before August orientation, when they will 
participate in small-group discussions. 

Ryan Lombardi, associate dean of students 
and chair of the summer reading selection 
committee, says the book was a unanimous 
choice because of its historical account of 
Durham and the important issues it raises. 

“The Best of Enemies does a great job in 
exploring the history of the city of Dur- 
ham,” he says. “It will be a great opportuni- 
ty for our students to learn about their new 
community before they arrive in August.” 

The story of the two characters is also en- 
gaging, he says. “To have a local and very 
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Making the world a 
better place: scholars 
Levin, Cunningham, and 
Forwand, from left 


real demonstration of how two people of 
divergent beliefs and opinions can come 
together toward a common goal is a very 
powerful message.” 

Now in its sixth year, Duke’s summer 
reading assignment is designed to provide a 
taste of the university’s intellectual climate 
and foster a sense of community among 
incoming students. Last year, first-year stu- 
dents read Jodi Picoult’s My Sister’s Keeper, a 
fictional story of a teenager who was geneti- 
cally engineered to be a bone-marrow donor 
for her leukemia-stricken older sister. To 
select this year’s book, a fourteen-member 
committee comprising students and faculty 
and staff members considered more than 


seventy nominations. 

The other finalists were: The Omnivore's 
Dilemma, by Michael Pollan; Three Cups of 
Tea, by Greg Mortenson and David Oliver 
Relin; and What is the What, by Dave Eggers. 














Vice Presidential Changes _ 


llison Haltom ’72, vice president and 
university secretary, will step down 
at the end of December. Haltom has 
been at Duke for almost forty years. 
After graduating from the Woman’s Col- 
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lege, she stayed on to work for the universi- 
ty, serving in the offices of undergraduate 
admissions and annual giving. She was the 
first woman to direct the Annual Fund. 
Haltom was named university secretary in 
1986 by president H. Keith H. Brodie and, 
in 2001, was named vice president by presi- 
dent Nannerl O. Keohane. 

As vice president and university secre- 
tary, she provides administrative support to 
the board of trustees, oversees the planning 
for commencement and other academic 
convocations (including presidential inau- 
gurations), and coordinates all vice presi- 
dent-level searches. 

Haltom has also served on the Women’s 
Studies Council, the Steering Committee 
on the Status of Women, and the Residen- 
tial Life Steering Committee, as well as on 
the Duke Alumni Association’s board of 
directors. 

With the impending retirement of one 
longtime senior administrator, the universi- 
ty announced a new vice presidency and 
the appointment of the first person to hold 
the position. Phail Wynn Jr., president of 
Durham Technical Community College, will 
be Duke’s vice president for Durham and 
regional affairs. 

A native of Oklahoma, Wynn earned his 
undergraduate degree from the University 
of Oklahoma. He served as an Army Green 
Beret in the Vietnam War. He went on to 
earn a master’s in educational psychology 
and an Ed.D. in adult and community col- 
lege education from North Carolina State 
University and an M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

He began work at Durham Tech in 1977 as 
assistant to the president. He was quickly 
promoted to vice president and became pres- 
ident in 1980. Wynn has also served on the 
boards of directors for many Triangle educa- 
tional, business, government, and nonprofit 
organizations, and chaired the Greater Dur- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 

As vice president for Durham and region- 
al affairs at Duke, Wynn will work closely 
with John Burness, senior vice president for 
public affairs and government relations. 
Wynn will be responsible for Duke’s rela- 
tions with Durham and the surrounding area, 
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Wilson Recreation Center 





99,000 Size of the recreation center, in square feet 


$20,000,000 Construction cost 


football player and co-chair of Northwest Airlines, to secure naming opportunity 


1999 Year center opened 


. 
$5,000,000 Amount of gift for the center, donated by Gary L. Wilson ‘62, a former varsity | 


1991 Year the American Institute of Architects included César Pelli, the center's designer, 
on its list of the ten most influential living American architects 


18 Basketballs available for loan (with DukeCards kept as collateral) 


18 Smoothie flavors available at Quenchers juice bar 


$4.64 Per-pound cost of fresh fruit at Quenchers 


312.5 Maximum resistance, in pounds, available on Wilson’s leg press machines 


20 Elliptical machines 


6 Flat-screen televisions in the cardio room 


$1. Penalty for absconding with a weight-room towel 


a focus that is in line with the current stra- 
tegic plan’s emphasis on reaching out to the 
surrounding community. 

He will focus on traditional community- 
relations themes like economic development, 
improved health-care planning, and aid to 


— Jared Mueller 09 | 





the public schools—addressed through ex- 
isting programs like the Duke-Durham 
Neighborhood Partnership—but will also 
promote collaboration with local colleges 
and businesses and research institutions in 
Research Triangle Park. 


Considering Tiger Woods 


m® escribed as possibly “the first-ever 
i academic conference on Tiger 
By Woods,” a spring gathering of faculty 
© members, athletes, and sports ana- 
lysts convened at Duke’s John Hope Frank- 
lin Center to discuss “Tiger Woods ©: Ameri- 
can Empire, Global Golf, and the Making 
of a Megacelebrity.” The purpose of the con- 





ference was not to discuss Woods’ ability to 
hit a golf ball, but his impact as a global icon. 

The conference trod some familiar ground, 
with several presenters referencing Woods’ 
multiracial identity. Co-host Orin Starn, a 
professor of cultural anthropology who is 
currently working on a book about golf and 
American society, compared Woods to Dem- 
ocratic senator and presidential candidate 
Barack Obama and argued that those iden- 
tified as black “bear the burden of talking 
about race,” 
tain invisibility. 
loves politics. Instead they find themselves 


while whiteness takes on a cer- 
“Tiger loves golf. Barack 


having to account for their racial selves, to 
talk about race.” Contrast that with white 
tour pro Phil Mickelson, who, Starn said, 


More than a golfer: Panel 
pondered what Woods represents 





David Cannon 





unior Cameron Williams has 
three passions that some might 
consider counterintuitive, if not 
downright contradictory. She is 
a premed student who plans to 
specialize in oncology, an art-history 
major whose senior thesis is on the Dutch 
Baroque painter Pieter Saenredam, and 
a varsity cheerleader for the Blue Devils. 
But Williams says she doesn't con- 
sider her overlapping interests that 
remarkable—or incongruous. “| know 
several students who are combining the 
physical sciences and humanities. It’s 
great because it involves two separate 
parts of your brain.’ As for cheerlead- 
ing, she says, the athleticism and phys- 
ical conditioning the sport requires 
speak to a high level of focus and com- 
mitment among its participants. 
“During the season, we are working 
out two hours a day, including intense 
physical training. More than half of our 
squad are premed or in engineering, and 
three [members] are Phi Beta Kappa.” 
Williams has known that she want- 
ed to be a doctor since she was in mid- 
dle school, although she can’t pinpoint 
an exact reason why she's drawn to the 
field. She doesn’t come from along line 
of physicians; there are none in her 
immediate or extended family. Maybe 
it has something to do with her fami- 
ly’s positive encounters with the physi- 
cians and staff members at All 
Children’s Hospital in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, where she grew up. Her sister's 





asthma required multiple trips to the 
hospital for treatment and monitoring, 
and Williams spent several days there 
recuperating from surgery to remove a 
cystic teratoma. 

Her decision to pursue the premed 
path at Duke and her more recent choice 
of oncology as a specialty came down 
to two factors, she says. “I find premed 
courses fascinating—for instance, | 
genuinely enjoyed organic chemistry.” 
Oncology, she continues, “is an area 
where you have a huge role in your pa- 
tients’ lives. You see them regularly, and 
you have a direct influence on how they 
perceive and deal with their illness.’ 
Williams has worked in the labs of two 
physician-researchers at Duke: Henry 
Friedman, James B. Powell Professor of 
neuro-oncology and a co-director of the 
Brain Tumor Center, and Vinod Prasad, 
an assistant professor of pediatrics who 
works in the division of blood and mar- 
row transplantation. She has shadowed 
the doctors as they made rounds and 
conducted initial intake interviews 
with patients, among other duties. 

Majoring in art history was never 
part of her long-range plan. But her 
high school offered no art-history 
courses, and she was curious about the 
field, she says. In her first semester at 
Duke, she decided to balance her calcu- 
lus and accelerated chemistry classes 
with what she thought would be a “fun 
and relatively easy” introductory art- 
history class. It was fun, not so easy, 


Megan Morr 


and she was hooked. Since then, she's 
enrolled in classes on Cubism, avant- 
garde art movements during the 1950s 
and 1960s, visual culture and art of the 
Netherlands, and Chinese Buddhist art, 
among others. 

Looking ahead to the summer, 
Williams will take the MCATs and apply 
to medical schools on the East Coast for 
admission in the fall of 2008. This com- 
ing fall, she'll take a course on the art 
of Medieval Southern Italy and an art- 
history methodology course; an English 
course on Shakespeare after 1600; a 
biological anatomy and anthropology 
course on the human body; and begin- 
ning golf. That's in addition to her 
ongoing volunteer efforts in a Durham 
elementary school, her involvement 
in Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, and 
cheerleading drills, which get under 
way well before the kickoff of the foot- 
ball season. 

Despite her impressive array of 
interests and commitments, Williams 
says she sometimes looks back on her 
high-school activities with awe. She 
was a top student in the academically 
rigorous, two-year International 
Baccalaureate program; was active 
with the National Conference for 
Community and Justice's youth leader- 
ship program; and participated on two 
separate cheerleading squads, includ- 
ing a competitive all-star club team. 

“| don’t know how | did it,’she says. 

— Bridget Booher 
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‘stands for a white suburban masculinity. 
[hat’s an identity, too, but he’s not asked to 
intervene in racial problems.” 

Starn’s comments sparked a heated de 
bate between academic panelists and two 
sportswriters about the appropriateness of 
interviewers asking Woods about issues of 
race | he reporters argued that these ques 
tions are fair game—‘l think he’s responsi 
ble for his own message,” said New York 
limes sports columnist Selena Roberts, point 
ing out that Nike’s “I am Tiger Woods” mar- 
keting campaign played off his multiracial 
background. 

In her own presentation, Roberts de- 
scribed a side of Woods less obvious in a vis- 
ible sense, calling him an “accidental femi- 
nist” for his support of LPGA tour pro Annika 
Sorenstam when she played men’s events 
and his statement that women should be 
allowed as members of Augusta National. 
He has served as a role model for a genera- 
tion of young golfers, male and female alike, 
she said. 

In other areas, Woods’ impact has been 
harder to gauge, particularly within the 
Edward 
African 


Afric an-American community. 


Wanambwa, senior editor of 


American Golfer's Digest, spoke of a sense of 


pride in the black community in Woods’ 
accomplishments: “There’s this notion that 
he’s dominated the last bastion of white su- 
premacy.” 

But Wanambwa added that issues of ac- 
cess such as the steep costs associated with 
playing competitive junior—and _profes- 
sional—golf and the relative dearth of par-3 
courses in urban neighborhoods keep many 
young African Americans from connecting 
with Woods as strongly as they do with, say, 
young black basketball stars. Woods is cur- 
rently the only African American on the 
PGA tour. There are no African Americans 
on the LPGA tour. 


New Coach in Cameron 


oanne P. McCallie has traded in her 
Spartan helmet for a pair of Blue Devil 
\fter seven 


rSity basl etball coach at 


horns seasons as the 


women’s ' 





Michigan State University, McCallie heads 
south to lead the Lady Devils squad. 

At Michigan State, she led the Spartans 
to five straight NCAA Tournament appear- 
ances, four straight twenty-win seasons, and 
an appearance in the NCAA championship 
game in 2005. In the 2004-05 season, the 
Spartans won a school-record thirty-three 
games; won a school-record fourteen Big 
Ten games, while sharing their second Big 
Ten regular-season championship; won their 
first Big Ten Tournament title; finished 13- 
O at home; had a school-record seventeen- 
game winning streak; and beat thirteen na- 
tionally-ranked teams, including four teams 
ranked No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 nationally. 
That season she was named National Coach 
of the Year by the Associated Press, Basket- 
ball Times, and Nike, as well as being voted 
Big Ten Coach of the Year by the league’s 
media. She was also selected the 2005 Bas- 
ketball Coaches Association of Michigan 
College Coach of the Year. 

McCallie earned a bachelor’s degree in 
political science from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1987, and a master’s in business 
administration from Auburn University in 
1990. As an undergraduate, she played varsity 
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Rally for McCallie: “This has been 
a dream job of mine for many years.” 


hoops all four years and is ranked seventh in 
Wildcat history with 378 career assists. 

Before coaching at Michigan State, 
McCallie spent eight years as head coach at 
the University of Maine, and as an assistant 
coach at Auburn from 1988 to 1992. Called 
Coach P by her players because of her maid- 
en name, Palumbo, McCallie says she and 
her family are “absolutely thrilled about the 
opportunity to serve at Duke. This has been 
a dream job of mine for many years. We can- 
not wait to meet and get to know a team 
that we are so very impressed by academi- 
cally, as well as athletically.” 

McCallie replaces Gail Goestenkors, who 
left Duke after fifteen years to become the 
women’s head coach at the University of 
Texas at Austin. During her final ten seasons 
at Duke, Goestenkors led the Blue Devils to 
annual NCAA Tournament Sweet Sixteen 
appearances, seven Elite Eight appearances, 
four Final Four and two 
NCAA Championship games. Goestenkors 
led Duke to an unprecedented seven con- 
secutive thirty-win seasons from 2000-01 to 
2006-07. Her all-time coaching record after 
fifteen seasons was 396-99, for a winning 


appearances, 


percentage of 80 percent. 
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n 1990, Duke Magazine explored 
the publishing world through 
the eyes of Robert Loomis ‘49, 
then thirty-three years into a 
career as an editor at Random House. 
Loomis had seen major changes in the 
industry, as companies merged and 
advances paid to would-be authors 
| jumped. He'd also edited some success- 
ful books; a year and a half earlier, two 
of his authors, Pete Dexter and Neil 
_ Sheehan, had won National Book 
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MAKING AN IMPRINT 








Picture This . 





t all started with two pictures, taken 








Awards for fiction and nonfiction, 
respectively—an unprecedented feat 
in editing. Nine years later, Loomis was 
again consulted for a magazine feature 
that discussed the fate of the book in 
the coming century. At the time, he was 
working on Edmund Morris’ controver- 
sial Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Reagan. 
The publishing industry continues 
to evolve, but Robert Loomis, now 
eighty years old, remains a constant. In 
January, at a black-tie event hosted by 


Toast of the town: Loomis, 
center, surrounded by well-wishers 
at the Random House gala 


__ UPDATE 


“Where the Written Word Reigns,” Duke Magazine, April-May 1990 


the New York Public Library, Random 
House celebrated Loomis fifty years 
with the company. 

The tables were decorated with 
centerpieces featuring book jackets 
from some of his most famous editing 
jobs. Over the course of his career, 
Loomis has edited the likes of William 
Styron ’47—whose work he had 
previously redacted as a student editor 
for The Archive, Duke's undergraduate lit- 
erary magazine—Maya Angelou, 
Shelby Foote, and Jim Lehrer. Many of 
the writers who attended the event, 
including Angelou and Lehrer, praised 
Loomis’ skill. 

Retirement, it should be noted, is 
not in sight. Among the books Loomis 
is currently working on are a third vol- 
ume of Edmund Morris’ biography of 
Theodore Roosevelt and a new book by 
Neil Sheehan—the same Neil Sheehan 
who, under Loomis’ guidance, took 
home that 1988 National Book Award 
for A Bright Shining Lie: John Paul Vann 
and America in Vietnam. 


bright. They are summer-school students, 


candidates for Gargoyle Beauty Queen. 
The second was taken in 1976: Same arch, 


| thirty years apart. The first, from 1946, de- 


| picts five crisply dressed women, one in 
| a pinafore, another in a suit, the rest in 


- shirtwaist dresses. They walk in step in front 
of a West Campus arch, hair bobbed, smiles 
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different women. They wear high-waisted, 
flared pants, dark aviator shades; one has an 
Afro. Their loose and freewheeling pose 
suggests a different era. Four are students; 
one is an employee. 





_ Arch march: “Five Women,” three generations, one architectural detail 
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Duke University Archives 


Claire Robbins had found a copy of the 
1976 photo on her desk when she first be- 
gan working as a program coordinator at the 
Women’s Center. When Women’s Center 
staff members discovered the earlier, strik- 
ingly similar photo in the university’s ar- 
chives, they decided it was time to update 
these images of women at Duke. 

The Women’s Center teamed up with the 
Mary Lou Williams Center for Black Cul- 
ture to organize a photography contest to 
create a 2007 version of “Five Women” 
open to students and faculty and staff mem- 
bers. The purpose of the contest, Robbins 
says, was to “celebrate, visually, the diverse 
experiences of women at Duke.” 

In the eighteen entries submitted—now on 
view at the Lilly Library—the women de- 
picted are undergraduates, medical students, 
graduate students, staff members. They tend 
to be dressed casually, in jeans and sweaters. 
Most of the photos are black and white, like 
the earlier ones. A few are in color. Photog- 
rapher Andrea Coravos, a freshman, writes 
that her choice of color helps to “amplify 
the vibrancy of the new millennium.” 

In Coravos’ photo and several of the other 
entries, the five women selected are posed 
in ways that mimic those of the women in 
the earlier photos, smiling and walking to- 
ward the camera. Other photographers played 
with the composition. Matthew Campbell, 
a junior, submitted a photo in which his 
subjects were walking toward him through 
the arch. In a second photo, he depicts them 
walking away, still smiling and laughing. 

Women’s accomplishments are among 
the themes that recur in the photos as the 
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photographers and subjects seek to provide 
anew image of women at Duke. There is a 
photo of female medical students; a group of 
eraduate students in the natural sciences 
submitted several entries. 

Another common theme is racial and eth- 


nic diversity. Many of the photos depict wom- 
en of different races. In one, five flags are 
draped behind five biology students who all 
come from different countries: Australia, Co- 
lombia, France, Taiwan, and the U.S. The 
women are holding hands. 


BIBLIO-FILE 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he 2007 San Francisco In 
ternational Antiquarian 
Book Fair offered a treas- 
ure trove of nineteenth 
century Southern fiction. Twenty-six 
pre-Civil War novels from the book fair 
are now available at the Rare Book, Man- 
uscript, and Special Collections Library. 
Twenty-three of the twenty-six titles 
are first editions that represent some of 
the rarest and most important works of 


DARLEY 


antebellum fiction. Among the novels 
are Johnson J. Hooper's Adventures of 
Captain Simon Suggs (1845), William 
Tappan Thompson's Chronicles of Pine- 
ville (1845), Thomas B. Thorpe’s Myster- 
ies of the Backwoods (1846), and North 
Carolina author George Higby Throop’s 
Bertie (1851) and Nag’s Head: Or, Two 
months among “The Bankers” (1850). 
Although many of the novels are 

comic or humorous, they also offer in- 





Unele Billy Brown, © glorious,” at aCountry Theatre, m Mississippt. 
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sight into significant aspects of Southern 
life. The subjects of courtship, country 
medicine, and the roles of African 
Americans and women in society are 
all addressed, often accompanied by 
illustrations highlighting those themes. 
Many of the illustrations are by Phila- 
delphia artist F.0.C. Darley (1822-1888), 
whose work appeared frequently in 
nineteenth-century novels. Darley is 
known particularly for his illustrations 
of Charles Dickens’ American editions. 
Several of the novels also have the 
same publisher. The Philadelphia firm 
of Carey & Hart was receptive to 
Southern fiction and published numer- 
ous Southern novels in the 1840s, when 
the publishing industry was relying 
increasingly on fiction to raise profits. 
These twenty-six novels complement 
substantial holdings of nineteenth- 
century literary materials housed in the 
library and enrich its already strong col- 
lections of Southern history and culture. 


http: //library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections / 


ODD LEAVES FROM THE NOTE 800K 


LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR 





PHILADELPHIA, A. HART. 


Robbins, who helped organize the contest, 
says that the idea was driven, in part, by the 
depiction of Duke women in a Rolling Stone 
article last year and the discussions of the 
ideal of “effortless perfection” that came out 
of the Women’s Initiative. 

Many women at Duke said they didn’t see 
themselves in those portrayals, Robbins says, 
and that’s okay. Though the contest was 
presented as updating the “image” of women 
at Duke, the goal wasn’t necessarily to settle 
on one particular image. Rather, she says, it 
was to “honor the fact that there’s no one 
way to describe women at Duke.” 


Documentaries for Posterity 





ocumentaries chronicle important 

events, personalities, and institu- 

tions. They tell stories previously 

untold. They create a historical re- 
cord. But the films themselves often suffer 
an uncertain fate. 

Some make it into art theaters or onto 
DVDs, but others travel the festival circuit 
and then disappear. Independent films suf- 
fer a greater risk of disappearing than larger- 
budget, studio-backed films. 

In April, on the occasion of its tenth anni- 
versary and with noted director Ken Burns 
in attendance, the Full Frame Documentary 
Film Festival announced an initiative aimed 
at preserving important works. 

Duke Libraries has agreed to create an ar- 
chive for the festival’s films. The 2007 edi- 
tion of the festival screened more than 100 
films. Of the eighty-two films entered in 
various competitions, fourteen were award- 
ed prizes; these award-winning films—and 
all future award winners—will be slated for 
the new archive. 

This year’s crop includes Full Frame Grand 
Jury Award winner The Monastery, directed 
by Pernille Rose Grgnkjzr. The film, which 
also won the Charles E. Guggenheim Emerg- 
ing Artist Award, is a meditation on the 
merging of life and faith, documenting a 
man’s gift of his Danish castle to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 

The winner of the $5,000 Full Frame 
President’s Award, sponsored by Duke and 


Portrait in courage: Full Frame 
award-winning film Lumo 
follows a rape survivor on her 
uncertain road to recovery 


given to the best student film, was Lumo, 
directed by Bent-Jorgen Perlmutt and Nelson 
Walker III. The film tells the story of Lumo, a 
young woman in the Democratic Republic 


of the Congo who suffers from a fistula, a de- 
bilitating condition that arises from complica- 
tions that develop during childbirth (teens 
are particularly at risk), from having sex at a 
young age, or from the trauma of rape. 

Deborah Jakubs, the Rita DiGiallonardo 
Holloway University Librarian and vice 
provost for library affairs at Duke, says the 
launching of this archive is “the fruit of 
years of collaboration and planning.” 

Duke Libraries is one of the few university 
libraries to archive documentary film festi- 
val winners, says Karen Glynn, Duke’s visu- 
al materials archivist. She says the films will 
support student and faculty research and 
provide a resource to the larger community. 
In turn, filmmakers benefit from having 
their work recognized, physically preserved, 
and made accessible at no cost to them. 

“For the first time, these works of art, which 
chronicle the world in such unique ways, 
will be protected for generations to come,” 
says Nancy Buirski, the festival’s founder, 
CEO, and artistic director. 


An Ancient and Modern Tale _ 





eal Bell started writing plays in the 
late 1960s, so it’s no surprise his 
plays address the human condition 
in times of turmoil. In his latest 






work, however, he has reached back in his- 
tory—to 2700 B.C.E.—to examine our con- 
temporary world. 

“In troubled times, theater can be a great 
public forum,” says Bell, an award-winning 
playwright and professor of the practice in 
the theater-studies department. His new 
play, Shadow of Himself, draws from an an- 
cient work, The Epic of Gilgamesh. 


Copyright 2006 Goma Film Project 


Bell’s play premiered in Duke’s Sheafer 
Theater this spring. It uses Gilgamesh, an 
epic poem that tells the story of the king of 
Uruk in Babylonia, as a springboard to ex- 
amine Current issues. 

Thirty years ago, when he first read the 
poem, Bell recalls that he “was fascinated at 
its relevance.” 

“At the beginning of recorded history, 
humans were wrestling with the same issues 
that challenge us now. Our ability to delude 
ourselves goes all the way back. What makes 
the parallel even more insistent is that the 
story takes place in the same area of the 
world where we currently find ourselves 
wrestling—in modern-day Iraq.” 

While the play is based on an ancient 
tale, Shadow of Himself is sprinkled with mo- 
dern references such as singles bars, speed 
dating, root canals, and blow-dryers. The jux- 
taposition of contemporary references with 
an old story provides surprise and humor. 

Shadow of Himself was directed by Jody 
McAuliffe, a professor of the practice in 
theater studies. 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


HY 
deals during the mo “nn 


‘as 





Green Apples, 1868, by Winslow 
Homer. Engraving, 5 % x 3 % inches. 
Von Canon Fund 
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Honey, Did You Hear Me? 


ew research findings now online in 
the Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology began with a professor’s 





desire to understand why her hus- 
band often seemed to ignore her requests for 
help around the house. 

“My husband, while very charming in 
many ways, has an annoying tendency of 
doing exactly the opposite of what I would 
like him to do in many situations,” says 
Tanya L. Chartrand, an associate professor 
of marketing and psychology at the Fuqua 
School of Business. 

When Chartrand envisioned an academic 
study of people’s resistance to the wishes of 
their partners, parents, or bosses, her hus- 
band, Gavan Fitzsimons, became not only 
her inspiration, but also her collaborator. 
Fitzsimons is a professor of marketing and 
psychology at Duke who, like Chartrand, is 
an expert in the field of consumer psychology. 

Working with Duke graduate student Amy 
Dalton, Chartrand and Fitzsimons studied 
the principle of “reactance,” defined as a per- 


The collector: Byrne stands in front of The uncertain museum, an installation he helped the Nasher secure 





Butch Usery 


son’s tendency to resist social influences that 
they perceive as threats to their autonomy. 





Expanding Art Their results suggest that people do not ne- 
cessarily oppose others’ wishes intentional- 
n the occasion of his 50th reunion at Duke, and in honor of Raymond D. Nasher ’43, the late founder ly; rather, that reactance occurs even at what 

and namesake of the Nasher Museum, E. Blake Byrne '57 promised a gift of thirty-seven works of researchers call a “non-conscious” level. 
contemporary art to the museum. The collection, which doubles the Nasher's contemporary art In one experiment, participants were asked 
holdings, includes works by Anthony Caro, David Hammons, Jasper Johns, Sol Lewitt, Glenn Ligon, to name a significant person in their lives 
Paul Pfeiffer, Thomas Scheibitz, Rudolf Schwartzkogler, and Kehinde Wiley. It also includes a chair made of erasers whom they perceived to be controlling and 
by Gary Simmons, known for his chalkboard drawings, and portfolios of serial prints and photographs by Paul who wanted them to work hard. They were 
McCarthy, Raymond Pettibon, Ed Ruscha, and Hiroshi Sugimoto. then asked to identify another significant 
The gift draws from the collection that Byrne, chair of the Nasher Museum's advisory board, has built over and controlling person who wanted them to 
the past twenty years. His collection represents important artists of the late-twentieth and early-twenty-first have fun. Next, the participants were given 
centuries. Byrne is listed as one of ARTnews magazine's top 200 collectors in the world and as one of Art & Antiques a series of anagrams to solve. As they worked, 
magazine's “100 Top Collectors Who Are Making a Difference.” the name of one or the other of the people 
Byrne is a longtime supporter of Duke, and two of the gallery spaces in the Nasher Museum's Biddle Pavilion they named was repeatedly flashed on a com- 
are named for the Byrne family. He also recently gave a seminal painting by South African artist Marlene Dumas, puter screen. The name appeared just long 
The Woman of Algiers, to the Nasher Museum and the Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles, a gift shared by enough for the subject to take it in on a sub- 

the two museums. Byrne was instrumental in helping the museum purchase The uncertain museum, a 2004 liminal level. 

installation by Danish artist Olafur Eliasson. People who were exposed to the name of a 
An exhibit, “Collected Identities: Gifts from the Blake Byrne Collection,’ on display through September 30, person who wanted them to work hard per- 
features selections from the gift, as well as works on loan from Byrne, including those by Fred Wilson and formed significantly worse on the anagram 
John Baldessari. task than did participants who were ex- 


posed to the name of a person who wanted 
them to have fun. 
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A second experiment used a similar ap- 
proach to assess each participant’s level of 
reactance. People who were more reactant 
responded more strongly to the subliminal 
cues and showed greater variation in their 
performance than people who were less re- 
actant. 

The researchers suggest that people who 
tend to experience reactance when their 
freedoms are threatened should try to be 
aware of situations and people who draw 
out their reactant tendencies. Not surpris- 
ingly perhaps, Chartrand and Fitzsimons 
take home slightly differing messages from 
their experiments. 

Chartrand says her husband “should now 
be better equipped to suppress his reactant 
tendencies.” Fitzsimons, however, says the 
results “suggest that reactance to significant 
others is so automatic that | can’t possibly 
be expected to control it if | don’t even know 
it’s happening.” 


faculty.fuqua.duke.edu/blab/ 


New “Quit-Smoking” Diet? 





ilk does the body good—and may 
help smokers break the habit, ac- 
cording to a new Duke Medical 
Center study. 

In what researchers say is the first study to 
explore the taste-altering effects of food and 
beverages on cigarette palatability, 209 smok- 
ers were asked to name items that worsen or 
enhance the taste of cigarettes. 

Smokers reported that consuming milk, 
water, fruits, and vegetables worsened the 
taste of cigarettes, while consuming alcohol, 
coffee, and meat enhanced their taste, ac- 
cording to the scientists. 

The findings, which appear in the journal 
Nicotine & Tobacco Research, could lead to a 
“Quit Smoking Diet” or to development of 
a gum or lozenge that makes cigarettes less 
palatable, says lead study investigator Joseph 
McClernon, an assistant research professor 
of medical psychiatry at the Duke Center 
for Nicotine and Smoking Cessation Re- 
search. The researchers are now looking at 
the possibility of integrating the chemical 


Reco wie meri @O NTE IRS 


silver acetate, which is known to alter the 
taste of cigarettes, into a gum or a lozenge to 
help smokers quit. 

Still, researchers caution that any treatment 
will not likely be 100 percent effective. “Every 
deterrent treatment requires willpower,” says 
Jed E. Rose, the center’s director and a study 
co-investigator. “This approach alone will 
not work. It may make cigarettes less pleas- 
urable, but ultimately, if a person is craving 
a cigarette, he will start smoking again.” 

Rose recommends that diet modifications 
be used in combination with standard nico- 
tine-replacement therapy, such as the nico- 
tine patch and nicotine gum, to help with 
withdrawal. 

The researchers also say smokers of men- 
thol cigarettes were less likely to report that 
any foods or beverages alter the taste of cig- 
arettes, a finding that suggests menthol cov- 
ers up bad tastes stemming from items con- 
sumed with cigarettes. 


http:/ /www.duke.edu/~fjm3/ 
http: / /www.ntrjournal.org/ 





Grab Your Sons and 


Your Daughters 





n the 1970s, less than 25 percent of mid- 
dle schools included sixth grade. Now, 
the figure is 75 percent nationwide and 
90 percent in North Carolina, which 
has led the trend toward middle schools 
comprising grades 6-8. The shift took place 
in part because of overcrowding, but also 


Hutton Archive 


because educators believed it was develop- 
mentally appropriate. 

But a new study by researchers at Duke 
and the University of California at Berkeley 
has found that sixth-graders placed in mid- 
dle schools have more discipline problems 
and lower test scores than their peers who 
attend elementary schools. In addition, it 
found the negative effects of grouping sixth- 
graders with older students are lasting and 
persist at least through ninth grade. 

“These findings cast serious doubt on the 
wisdom of the historic nationwide shift to 
the grades 6-8 middle-school format,” says 
Philip J. Cook, a professor of public policy 
and economics and one of the paper’s au- 
thors. 

“W/hat’s been lacking in the debate is any 
real data on how the school configuration 
affects student behavior and performance,” 
Cook says. “As it turns out, moving sixth 
grade out of elementary school appears to 
have had substantial costs.” 

The researchers contrasted sixth-graders 
attending North Carolina’s grade 6-8 mid- 
dle schools with those attending grade K-6 
elementary schools. The study data includ- 
ed 44,709 sixth-graders in 243 schools in 
ninety-nine districts. 

The sixth-graders attending middle school 
were more than twice as likely to be disci- 
plined as those attending elementary school, 
after accounting for socioeconomic and 
demographic differences in the groups. Drug- 
related disciplinary incidents were nearly 
four times greater among the middle-school 
group. The pattern continued as the sixth- 
graders advanced through the grades, sug- 
gesting that the problems were not tied 
solely to the transition to a new school en- 
vironment. 

In addition, sixth-graders in elementary 
schools improved their scores on end-of- 
grade exams in math and reading relative to 
their peers in middle schools, and those 
gains persisted through ninth grade. 

Although the study didn’t pinpoint the 
causes for the differences, the authors con- 
cluded that the 6-8 middle-school structure 
brought impressionable sixth-graders into 
routine contact with older adolescents who 
were a bad influence. Older adolescents are 
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unior John Crowell is standing 

at the front of a Hudson Hall 

classroom, fielding questions 

from his classmates about the 

water catchment his team is 
designing to harvest rainfall for a 
girls’ school in Muhuru Bay, Kenya. 
“Apparently from what I've read, the 
water tastes better because the calci- 
um is released from the cement,” 
Crowell explains. 

What size tanks are you using? a 
student asks. 15,000 gallons.” Will 
the PVC pipe weaken in the sunlight? 
How are you going to transport the 
PVC to Kenya? Crowell answers the 
questions, deftly switching back 
and forth from PowerPoint slides to 
sketches of the filters his team has 
designed to prevent leaves from enter- 
ing the tanks. 

Crowell’s catchment system Is just 
one of several engineering solutions 
being developed in David Schaad’s 
“Engineering Sustainable Design 
and Construction” course. Early on, 
Schaad's students separated into 
groups that would spend the rest of 
the semester developing sustainable 
systems, including a human-powered 
water aerator for shrimp farms in 
Indonesia and portable shelters for 
people who lose their homes in 
natural disasters. 

All of the projects were entered ina 
national design competition sponsored 
by the Environmental Protection 
Agency's P’ (People, Prosperity and 
the Planet) Competition; the water 


aerator for shrimp farms received an 
honorable mention. 

Schaad Ph.D. ‘98, an adjunct assis- 
tant professor and assistant chair of 
civil engineering, spent years leading 
similar projects in the private sector. 
Since returning to teaching in 2003, he 
has joined students on trips to design 
and install engineering solutions in 
Uganda and tsunami-wracked Indo- 
nesia, and, over spring break last year, he 
led a group of some 150 students to 
New Orleans to work for Habitat for 
Humanity. 

Schaad’s course is a perfect reflec- 
tion of his personality—entrepreneur- 
ial, practical, and service oriented. 
Until his students worked on them, no 
one had developed the portable shel- 
ters, he points out, even though 
“there's absolutely a need” for them. 

“That makes [the students’ work] 
broader and harder, because, as an 
undergraduate, you're basically gener- 
ating new knowledge,” he says. 

Schaad’s EGR 183 students— 
roughly half of whom signed up for his 
class after traveling to New Orleans 
with him last year—say his enthusi- 
asm is contagious. “I’m worried about 
my grades in other classes because all | 
can think about now is designing the 
trailer,’ says sophomore Nick Millar. 
“Real-life classes are much more fun 
than any textbook.” 


David Schaad earned a B.A. degree in 
physics and mathematical sciences 





from Denison University in 1990, and 
received his M.S. in civil engineering 
from the University of Colorado at 
Boulder in 1991. He then spent several 
years as a civil engineer before enter- 
ing the graduate civil-engineering pro- 
gram at Duke. In 2003, after working as 
an engineer for five more years, Schaad 
joined the Duke faculty full time. 


None 
None 


Identify an engineering problem, 
conduct community-based research 


Create a conceptual design of the 
engineering solution 


Refine conceptual design to create 
preliminary and final designs 


Build, test, and analyze prototype 
Final class presentation 
Enter the P° competition in Washington 


Write critical reflections about the 
learning process 


—Jared Mueller 09 


more rebellious and more involved in delin- 
quency, sex, illicit drugs, and other activities 
that violate school rules, the authors noted. 

“This points to a general pattern [indicating 
that] it is better for kids to make transitions 
later rather than earlier,” says Jacob Vigdor, 
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a co-author and associate professor of public 
policy. “Sixth grade is an especially vulnerable 
time, in the sense that sixth-graders display 
a strong susceptibility to peer influence.” 


www.pubpol.duke.edu/research/ papers / 


Do-It-Yourselfer, Beware 


ccording to new statistics that woul 
make Bob Vila cringe, the numbe 
of injuries from nail guns has almos 
doubled since 2001. And researcher 
say that more and more often it is do-it 


yourselfers who are feeling the pain. 

In fact, the number of weekend carpen 
ters treated each year for nail-gun injurie 
in emergency rooms in U.S. hospitals mor 
than tripled between 1991 and 2005, in 
creasing to about 14,800 per year, accordin 
to an analysis by researchers at Duke Medi 
cal Center and the National Institute fc 
Occupational Safety and Health. 

Nail guns typically use compressed air t 
drive nails into wood. First used by con 
struction workers and professional carpen 
ters, the guns now are sold routinely in harc 
ware stores and home-improvement centers. 

“These kinds of injuries are often seen < 
bizarre accidents, but they actually occu 
fairly frequently, and we know quite a bi 
about factors that contribute to them,” sa\ 
Hester Lipscomb, an associate professor « 
occupational and environmental medicin 
and author of the report. She has long stuc 
ied nail-gun injuries among constructio 
workers, but she says this is the first suc 
analysis of injuries among consumers. 

“The increases in injuries are likely rela 
ed to availability of these tools on the cor 
sumer market and the steady decline in th 
costs of tools and air compressors,” Lif 
scomb says. The frequency of injuries t 
professional workers has remained “rele 
tively flat,” she adds, but “the tools are no’ 
readily accessible to consumers, extendin 
what has been largely an occupational ha: 
ard to the general public.” 

For her analysis, Lipscomb used data co 
lected from emergency departments acro: 
the country by the U.S. Consumer Produc 
Safety Commission and the Centers fc 
Disease Control and Prevention’s Nation: 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Healt 
According to this data, injuries to cor 
sumers and workers largely involve pun¢ 
ture wounds to the hands and fingers, wit 
wounds to the forearms, wrists, legs, and fe« 
less common. About 96 percent of the it 
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att 0’Neill studies primate locomotion at the Duke L 
and Duke Animal Locomotion Lab using ringtailed le 
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jured consumers were male, with an average 
age of thirty-five. The findings appear in Mor- 
bidity and Mortality Weekly Report, published 
by the CDC. 

Lipscomb says that many injuries caused 
by nail guns could be prevented by using 
tools that fire only when the nose piece is 
depressed before the trigger is pulled. These 
guns have a “sequential” trigger mechanism 
that is designed to prevent rapid, uninten- 
tional firing. But users seem to prefer tools 
that allow them to rapidly “bounce fire” nails. 


www.cdc.gov/mmwr 





In Brief — 





y The Crown family of Chicago has con- 
tributed $5 million to Duke to support 
scholarships and summer fellowships for un- 
dergraduate students. The gift will provide 
$4 million in endowment for need-based 
undergraduate scholarships, $750,000 in 
endowment for undergraduate summer fel- 
lowships, and $250,000 in endowment for 
athletic scholarships. 


yg Earl H. Dowell, William Holland Hall 
Professor of mechanical engineering and 
materials science, has been awarded the 
2007 Walter J. and Angeline H. Crichlow 
Trust Prize by the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics. The prize, 
presented every four years, honors excel- 
lence in aerospace materials and structural 
design, analysis, and dynamics. 
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y Lindsey Harding, a senior guard on 
the Duke women’s basketball team, was 
named the 2007 Naismith Trophy Wom- 
en’s College Player of the Year. The Nai- 
smith Trophy is given annually to the 
men’s and women’s college players of the 
year and is the most prestigious national 
award in college basketball. Harding also 
earned the player of the year award in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 


@ Paula McClain, a professor of politi- 
cal science, public-policy studies, and Af- 
rican and African-American studies, has 
been elected chair of the faculty’s Aca- 
demic Council. Effective July 1, McClain, 
who has been on the faculty since 2000, 
will succeed law professor Paul Haagen 
and become the council's first African- 
American chair. 


wy Noah Pickus has been named the new 
Nannerl O. Keohane Director of the Ke- 
nan Institute for Ethics, effective July 1. 
Pickus, previously the institute’s associate 
director, and interim director since July 1, 
2006, is widely recognized for his scholar- 
ship and policy work on immigration, citi- 
zenship, and national identity. He teaches 
in the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy and the Fuqua School of Business. 


y The board of trustees has approved 
naming the $15.2 million Center for 
Athletic Excellence for men’s basketball 
coach Mike Krzyzewski. The 56,000- 
square foot center, now under construc- 
tion next to Cameron Indoor Stadium, 
will expand space for tutoring, computer 
resources, one-on-one counseling, and 
team study for Duke’s 600-plus student- 
athletes. It will also include two full- 
court practice areas for the men’s and 
women’s basketball teams, a weight and 
conditioning room, a large event gather- 
ing space, and an outdoor plaza. 


@ Duke ranked ninth in the country 
among colleges and universities in money 
raised from donations in 2006, according 
to the Council for Aid to Education’s 
annual Voluntary Support of Education. 
Stanford University was first. 





Eating in the Library 





t was late on a Saturday night, and Lee 
Cahow was stumped. Duke Libraries’ 
Edible Book Festival was fast approach- 
ing. She’d been trying for days to think 
of an idea for a book she could make—any 
idea—but nothing had come to her. 

Then inspiration struck. Cahow ’76, who 
works in Perkins Library, jumped in her car 
and drove to a nearby ABC store. Entering, 
she asked the cashier whether the store car- 
ried rye whiskey and was directed to an aisle 
near the back, where she found two bottles 
of yellow-label Jim Beam. She bought one. 
The next day, she spent an hour foraging in 
a party store for cake-toppers in the form of 
baseball players. 

The result of her efforts: a clear glass tum- 
bler holding a plastic figurine of a catcher, 
thigh-deep in amber liquid. 

On Monday, Cahow’s “Catcher in the Rye” 
sits atop a table in Perkins’ Tower Reading 
Room. The tables have been arranged in a 
square, so that festival-goers can circle the 
entries, giving each a close inspection. 

This is the second year Duke has held the 
festival, part of the International Edible 
Book Festival, a larger movement started in 
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1999 that has grown rapidly in popularity 
among librarians and other book lovers. 
The exhibition at Duke doubles as a silent 
auction to raise money for a memorial fund 
in honor of Debra Flannery, a former library 
employee. The fund will go to support staff 
education. 

Beth Doyle, a collections conservator and 
the Duke festival’s organizer, has propped 
her “Tunnel of Love”—a candy-heart-en- 
crusted book made of large rectangular 
cookies with holes bored in them—on its 
end. Just a few minutes into the festival, it 
tips and falls over. Doyle is unperturbed. 
She kneels behind the table, trying to prop 
the book back up, but soon gives up. “As a 
preservationist, I’m very interested in how 
books decay,” she says, laying the book on 
its back. “This sort of fits right in with my 
book falling over.” (It is also becoming a 
pattern. Last year, the cover of Doyle’s “Brit- 
tle Book,” made of peanut brittle, broke.) 

Viewers circle the tables, helping them- 
selves to an “offprint” iced cookie from a 
bowl next to “Tunnel of Love” and ooh-ing, 
ahh-ing, and giggling over the entries. They 
pass literal interpretations of famous titles: 
“Raisin in the Sun” is a sun-shaped cookie 
covered in yellow icing, topped by a single 
raisin. They read puns aplenty. “Lemony 
Snickers: A Series of Unfavorable Tea Mints,” 
consists of—what else—Snickers bars and 








tea mints. And they see entries they wish 
they’d thought of, like “Charlotte’s Web: 
The Sequel,” a Charles Addams-ish con- 
coction that includes a web made of choco- 
late frosting, a Cheez- Whiz-and-chocolate 
spider, and a pile of uncooked ham. 

While many of the entries go for the 
quick punch line, others represent careful 
attention to craft. Jamie Bradway, a preser- 
vation librarian at North Carolina State 
University, created a remarkably real-look- 
ing “Roots,” using only root vegetables: 
Sweet-potato cover boards enclose a piece 
of rutabaga carved to look like pages; the 
whole is tied together with a licorice cord. 
As the day wears on, the cover begins to 
curl up at the edges, loosening the licorice, 


Jon Gardiner 


Mark Zupan 





a sort of natural antiquing effect as the 
potato dries out. 

A photographer circles along with the 
guests, taking close-ups of each entry. He 
asks Judy Bailey if he can put her entry, 
“The Scarlet Letters,” handmade sugar 
cookies iced in scarlet that spell out the 
title, on the floor to get a better shot. She 
consents. 

Bailey, who is known among her col- 
leagues at the Vesic Library for Engineering, 
Math, and Physics for her homemade des- 
serts, is also, it turns out, a prolific edible- 
book maker. Beside “The Scarlet Letters” 
are two other Bailey creations: “Farenheit 
451,” a thermometershaped cake; and “Tail 
of Peter Rabbit,” a globe-shaped cake heav- 
ily frosted with white icing to look like a 
fluffy bunny tail. 

Over in a corner of the room, Lee Cahow 
is explaining to Bailey how she only came 
up with “Catcher in the Rye” at the last 
minute. The catcher, she notes, is not ex- 
actly edible; neither, strictly speaking, is the 
rye. “It’s more of a potable,” Cahow says. 
Still, she’s proud of her creation. 

Bailey had no such shortage of ideas. In 
fact, she says, “there’s a half a dozen more” 
that she’s got on her mind but didn’t get a 
chance to make this year. Any hints? “I’m 
not going to tell you,” she says. “That’s the 
surprise element.” 

Doyle, busy mingling with other book- 
makers, predicts some excitement for the 
3:30 awarding of the silent auction’s win- 
ners and the impromptu eating that might 
follow. “We did consume a lot last year,” she 
says, glancing warily at “Soul Food,” a row 
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of book spines constructed, perhaps last 
night, out of cold cuts and cheddar cheese. 
“T was kind of shocked. Librarians will 
eat anything.” 

A table of refreshments not shaped 
like anything in particular was emptied 
fast, and spectators stand around eyeing 
the tastiest-looking entries. 

“There’s not enough chocolate,” one 
bidder says as she goes to take another 
longing look at “The Dirt She Ate,” a tray 
of chocolate cupcakes topped with crushed 
Oreos that’s a leading contender for most 
bids. For the uninitiated, there’s a note 
stating that the real The Dirt She Ate is a 
book by Minnie Bruce Pratt, a poet, ac- 
tivist, and scholar whose papers were 
recently acquired by the Sallie Bingham 
Center for Women’s History and Culture. 

Across the room, library assistant Jerry 
Morris M.Div. ’70 sits quietly, arms fold- 
ed, keeping his eye on “Million Dollar 
Babies,” a chocolate cake that his wife, 
Janie, a research services librarian, had 
professionally screened with icing photo- 
graphs of their three grandchildren. 

Tom Hadzor, director of library devel- 
opment, and Deborah Jakubs, Rita Di- 
Giallonardo Holloway University Librar- 
ian and vice provost for library affairs, 
make a circuit of the tables together, 
writing down their final bids. “You have 
any idea who’s taking this one home?” 
Hadzor asks, pausing in front of “Million 
Dollar Babies” and casting a grin at 
Morris. 

“T don’t have any idea,” Morris says. “I 
just have instructions.” His instructions 
are, of course, to bring it home at any cost. 

Shortly after 3:30, Doyle announces the 
winners of the silent auction. When the 
winner of the cupcakes is announced, 
there are loud cheers and someone shouts 
out, “Are you sure you want all of those?” 

At the end of the day, they’ve raised 
$223. “Soul Food,” which Doyle bid on, 
remains intact, though some of the meat- 
and-cheese books are beginning to lean. 
Very little is eaten on the spot, but there 
is talk of going to hunt down the cupcake 
winner in her office. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Learning From Mistakes 


Henry Petroski sees opportunity in catastro- 
phe and all the small mistakes along the 
way. The Aleksandar S. Vesic Professor of 
civil engineering and a professor of history 
at Duke, Petroski has studied and written 
about failure analysis and design theory for 
more than twenty years—exploring the ways 
that engineering failures lead inventors to 
improve on the mistakes of earlier genera- 
tions. He’s also known for his histories of 
everyday objects, including the pencil, the 
paper clip, and the zipper. His latest book, 
Success through Failure: The Paradox of 
Design, based on a series of lectures he 
gave at Princeton University in 2004, covers 
a familiar theme. 


How do you define the terms failure and suc- 
cess with respect to design? 


Usually a design has stated goals. Success 
is when the design satisfies those goals. 
And failure is when it doesn’t. A failure 
doesn’t have to be an absolute collapse. 


In your latest book, you talk about some 
catastrophic collapses: the destruction of the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge in 1940; the fall 
of the World Trade Center towers in 2001. 
Can you give an example of how a design 


might fail less spectacularly? 


Frank Gehry, the architect, designed the 
Disney concert hall in Los Angeles. 
Aesthetically, it’s a great success. But one 
corner of the [polished stainless-steel] 
building reflected sunlight into a condo- 
minium complex across the street that was 
blinding and also heated up the condo- 
miniums by fifteen degrees. That would be 
an example of something generally work- 
ing, but there’s this unintended conse- 
quence. You could say that in the ideal 
world, that would have been anticipated. 
And in the future, it’s another thing that 
designers will note what not to do. 


Is there such a thing as absolute success in 
terms of design, or is there always something 
that can be improved? 


I believe there’s always something that can 
be improved. Look at the patent system. 
We keep getting more patents issued, and 
if you read a lot of those patents, they’re 
really improvements on prior patents, 
prior designs. When people design some- 
thing, even if it’s a big team [doing the 
designing], they tend to develop a tunnel 
vision. They’re looking toward a specific 
goal. Sometimes they focus on it so much 
that they forget things that later seem sort 
of obvious. It’s easy to be a critic. But when 
a flawed design is out there for others to 
criticize, that’s what they'll do. 


And, according to your book, that criticism 
leads to improvement? 


Right. 


Has “failure” led to success in your own work? 





I think I’ve learned a lot about writing 
from editors who have basically criticized 
what I’ve written or edited it or changed 
it. I’ll ask, “Why’d you do that?” And very 
often you can have a dialogue with an edi- 
tor, and he gives a reason that’s quite good. 
If you don’t get your ego caught up in it, 
you learn and you get better. 


How did you begin studying failure analysis? 


When I wrote my first book [To Engineer Is 
Human: The Role of Failure in Successful 
Design, 1985], my real intention was to un- 
derstand what engineering is. | had been 
teaching engineering, | had worked as an 
engineer, and | was registered as a profes- 
sional engineer. But I still thought that, 
philosophically, | wasn’t sure what it was. 
People outside of engineering would say, 
“Do you engineers really understand what 
you're doing?” There were these plane 
crashes, there was Three Mile Island, there 
were other accidents happening. [So this 
was a] fair question. It got me started 
thinking about failure. If engineers really do 
understand what they are doing, how can 
you explain the fact that failures occur? 


= j | 
he premise of that first book the idea that 


designs u ill met itabl ) 


fail and that 


come as a result of learning from mistake 


very similar to that of Success through Failut 

which was published in 2006. How has your un 
derstanding of engineering and the design pri 

cess changed over that shan of twenty plu 


I 


In my first book, | concentrated almost 
exclusively on structural engineering— 
bridges, cathedrals. Even when I talked 
about children’s toys, they were structural 
issues, like whether they were strong 
enough and why they broke. Since that 
time, I’ve come to think in more broad 
terms, not only about structural engineer- 
ing, but also about ideas of success and 
failure in systems and in products. Not 
just, “Is something strong enough?” but 
“Does it work the way it was intended?” 
In the book | talk about medicine bot- 
tles. You go to the drugstore and you get a 
prescription filled, and it’s in this contain- 
er with a cap you have to push down and 
twist [to open]. These things became 
required when a lot of children were dying 
of overdoses of medicine that they weren’t 
supposed to be having access to. The idea 
was, let’s make child-resistant packaging— 
simple as that. But sometimes you can 
make something almost too good, and it 
turned out that a lot of older people and 
arthritic people couldn’t open these pack- 


ages, so they would ask somebody to open 
them for them, and if they did get them 
open, they’d leave them open. So these 
older people would leave open medicine 
bottles all around, and their grandchildren 
would come and visit them—same thing 
was happening. This is not only a question 
of a machine working—or a design, if you 
will. But it’s got to do with federal regula- 
tion and federal mandates. It’s got to do 
with questions of interaction of technolo- 
gy and society, public policy, etc. 


A lot of it is from patent literature. Patents 
provide several things. One is that they 
define the state of the art when they were 
written. The terminology is “prior art.” It 
means, what’s for sale today. And then the 
patent goes on, usually, to criticize it and 
point out all its faults and failings. And 
basically the inventor says, “I’ve got a bet- 
ter idea.” Sometimes the patents go into 
wonderful detail and comparative detail. 
That becomes a principal source. 

But then [I also use] the thing itself. 
You can buy different kinds of paper clips, 
different kinds of pins and needles. Very 
often, how they’re advertised, how they’re 
packaged also provides hints. It sometimes 





explains explicitly why this was invented 
or developed. 


YO 
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ind the zipper in previous worl \re thet 


Yes. In fact I’m reading proofs for my next 
book, which is called The Toothpick. This 
was actually supposed to be a chapter in 
Success through Failure, and I was feeling 
pretty good about it. But then when | 
stepped back and looked at it, I said, “Boy, 
I don’t really understand the history of this 
thing,” and I had a hunch that, “I'll bet 
you it’s an interesting story.” And it turns 
out that it is. 

The opening chapter is titled “The Oldest 
Habit.” Basically anthropologists have 
found fossilized teeth almost two million 
years old that have curious grooves, striated 
grooves. And the speculation is that these 
were caused by the use of toothpicks that 
were very abrasive, and that were used over 
an extended period of time. Some anthro- 
pologists have conducted actual experi- 
ments and have reproduced these grooves. 


S to write ddboultl 
I haven’t run out of ideas yet. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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hat were the lacrosse players 
thinking about as they raced 
onto the field, in late Febru 
ary, for the first game of the 
new season? This should have 
been a season like any other 
season. And yet, invariably, 
they knew, it would be a sea- 
son like no other. The crowd 
of 6,000 
left no doubt as to their 





some ten times larg- 
er than normal 
sentiments. T-shirts, jackets, and wristbands 
offered less-than-reticent messages: “Duke 
lacrosse, NO Opponents, just victims”; “Free 
the Duke 3”; “Innocent until proven inno- 
cent”; and “Fantastic lies,” that last line 
borrowed from one of the indicted players. 

Over Reunions Weekend in mid-April, la- 
crosse drew an equally large and enthusiastic 
crowd. With the game in overtime, a Duke 
midfielder pumped in the winning goal. As 
the fans cheered, players swarmed the win- 
ning scorer, exuberant at having captured the 
regular-season conference championship. 

There was, of course, another reason for 
the exuberance. Just days before, the team, 
and the university, had welcomed the end 
of a yearlong nightmare. At a press confer- 
ence in Raleigh’s RBC Center, North Car- 
olina Attorney General Roy Cooper had 
uttered the long-awaited “I” word. He de- 
clared three former lacrosse players—David 
Evans '06, Collin Finnerty, and Reade Selig- 
mann—innocent of all charges. 

Last spring, the three white men had been 
charged with raping an African-American 
woman hired to perform as an exotic dancer 
at an off-campus team party. The story quickly 
exploded into a media firestorm, fanned by 
Durham District Attorney Michael B. Ni- 
fong, who was seeking election while serv- 
ing out the unexpired term of his predecessor. 
Eventually, Nifong’s case began to crumble. 
Media accounts pointed to the accuser’s 
changing stories, a lineup that violated stand- 


ard police procedures, the mishandling of 


exculpatory DNA test results, and Nifong’s 
refusal to examine photographs and phone 
records that appeared to contradict the ac- 
cusations. 

Facing increasing criticism over the shape 
of his prosecution and an investigation by 
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YEAR 
LATER 


Like other universities that 
have endured consuming 
crises and intense media 
scrutiny, Duke, in grappling 
with lacrosse, has struggled 
against the widespread 
stereotyping and simplifying 
of a complex case. 


the State Bar, Nifong handed the case over 
to Cooper. After his own three-month 
investigation, the attorney general pointed 
to prosecutorial overreaching, “a tragic rush 
to accuse and a failure to verify serious alle- 
gations.” He added, “There were many points 
in this case where caution would have 
served better than bravado. But with the 
rush to condemn, the community and the 
state lost the ability to see clearly.” 

But while those allegations endured, Duke 
was a campus trying to get beyond a crisis. 
And like other universities that have been 
subjected to intense, and unwelcome, atten- 
tion—from Stanford, roiled by questions 
about the integrity of the research enter- 
prise, to the University of Colorado, charged 
with athletic-recruiting excesses—Duke 
has seen itself narrowly and inexorably de- 
fined by a single incident. 

Over the past year, the university has 
been the target of unrelenting scrutiny and 
scathing criticism—externally, from media 
ranging from The Wall Street Journal to Fox 
News, which, the day after the exoneration 





of the players, broadcast its morning news 









































show from the Bryan Center parking lot; 
and internally, from faculty members, alum- 
ni, and parents. In letters and online post- 
ings, critics said that university officials 
should have spoken up for the innocence o 
the students more forcefully. They dispute 
the decisions to ask for the resignation o 
the former coach, cancel the lacrosse sea 
son, and suspend the indicted students. 

Administrators responded by pointing t 
the need for a program consumed in contro- 
versy to make a fresh start; to the awkwar 
symbolism of playing lacrosse in the mids 
of such serious charges; and to the policy. 
well-established at Duke and in higher edu 
cation in general, that students who fae 
felony charges, especially those involvin 
violence, should be suspended, in part for 
their own safety. (Among the messages from 
protesters was one calling for the castration 
of the players, and at least one of the indicted 
students reportedly received a death threat 
in the courtroom.) 

Law professor James Coleman, praised b 
all sides for his conscientious leadership of 
last spring’s investigation of the off-field 
behavior of lacrosse players, says some ol 
the criticism of the university’s stance fails 
to recognize legal realities—or the workings 
of a campus. Had university officials decid- 
ed that students caught up in a rape investi- 
gation presented no danger to the commu 
nity and so were not subject to suspension 
Duke parents would have been justified i 
questioning the administration’s apparen 
lack of concern for campus safety, he says. 

Beyond that, he says, university interven 
tion would have complicated the legal in 
vestigation that ultimately cleared the in 
dicted players. “It was really important tha 
the university not be seen as actively advo 
cating for these students.” It needed to b 
clear that the legal resolution came from a 
objective review of the facts, not a per 
ceived exertion of influence, he says. Duke’ 
institutional advocacy in the case “woul 
have made it very difficult for the [Nort 
Carolina] bar to intervene in the case as i 
did. Without that, you wouldn’t have had 
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special prosecutor. And without the special 
prose ulor, you wouldn’t have had the In 
vestigation.” The attorney general did the 
right thing in a legal sense, Coleman says, 
but Cooper also had to think about public 
opinion. “Is the public going to accept the 
dec ISLON as being a dec IsSton on the merits, 
Or 1s the public going Co think that this IS 
Duke University in effect buying off the jus 
tice system?” 

Still, the administration wasn’t as sure- 
footed as it might have been, Coleman says. 
he first stories in the media said that the 
players weren’t cooperating with the police 
investigation. “We knew that was false; some- 
body was intentionally lying about what 
was going on. And that should have caused 
us to be concerned. And somebody should 
have been quoted as Saying, ‘That’s abso- 
lutely not true.’” (The university’s first state- 
ment on the incident said, “Duke Univer- 
sity is monitoring the situation and cooper- 
ating with officials, as are the students.” 
Coleman believes that the point about stu- 
dent cooperation could have been made 
more adamantly. “The university sent out a 
press release. But, nobx dy stood before the 
cameras or before the reporters and at- 
tached his name to the statement. A lot was 
made of the so-called wall of silence; in fact, 
there was no such wall. This was not a mat- 
ter of advocacy, but one of accuracy and 
effective communication of the facts.”) 

“So the question is, are there other facts 
that we could have put out, not as advocacy 
but simply to be part of the record? Because 
reporters failed in this case, too. They didn’t 
do reporting. It’s possible that if we had put 
out more facts, particularly in the begin- 
ning, that might have changed the nature 
of the story, and it might have prevented 
some of the verbal attacks that were being 
made on these students.” 

The presumption of innocence was artic- 
ulated in the first statement, last spring, 
from President Richard H. Brodhead, and 
repeated dozens of times. When he an- 
nounced the suspension of the lacrosse sea- 
son, he said: “While we await the results of 
the investigation, I remind everyone that 
under our system of law, people are pre- 
sumed innocent until proven guilty. One 
deep value the university is committed to is 
protecting us all from coercion and assault. 
An equally central value is that we must 
not judge each other on the basis of opinion 
or strong feeling rather than evidence of 
actual conduct.” 

As he looks | ack n¢ ww, Brodhead says, | 
am flabbergasted to re-read the statements 
that came from the district attorney’s mouth 
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and the extraordinary degree of certainty [of 
guilt] that they suggested, at the time when 
he was the only person with access to the 
evidence in the case. Something I see in so 
much commentary about this matter now is 
people acting as if everybody could have 
known at the beginning of the story what 
people did know at the end of the story. But 
that’s just not so.” 

If, as Coleman says, the media failed, it 
wasn’t through lack of coverage. By the time 
the case was finally resolved, the phrase 
“Duke lacrosse scandal” was producing up to 
967,000 page results on search engines and 
had earned its own Wikipedia entry. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Raleigh’s News & 
Observer, The New York Times produced 151 
articles about the case. It was discussed inces- 
santly on CNN’s Nancy Grace show. CBS’s 
60 Minutes featured the players and their 
parents in three broadcasts, each of which 
drew as many as 25 million viewers. 

Those numbers show the public’s fixation 
on the case. And behind the numbers was 
the media’s eagerness to embrace a com- 
pelling narrative 
inconvenient complexities. The coverage 





to the point of ignoring 


by the venerable New York Times, for exam- 
ple, was driven by a narrative of privileged 
whites abusing poor black women, accord- 
ing to former Times reporter Stuart Taylor, 
who now writes for the National Journal and 
Newsweek. Among other things, the Times re- 
ferred to “largely consistent accounts” from 
the accuser, an assessment that hardly ac- 
cords with other findings, while glossing 
over exculpatory DNA tests. After the ex- 


oneration of the students, one letter writer 
pointedly said that the paper should “report 
to us, its loyal readers, as to how it con- 
tributed or did not contribute to this mis- 
carriage of justice.” 

There may be no parallel to the amount 
and kind of attention directed at Duke during 
the lacrosse episode. But other universities 
have also had to learn harsh lessons about 
media failings the hard way. Back in the 
1990-91 academic year, questions of finan- 


cial improprieties evolved into a media mael- 
strom that consumed Stanford University. 
The media fed off the story for months, in ac- 
counts that were simplistic and sensational. 

Stanford’s problems began when a repre- 
sentative from the Office of Naval Research 
accused the university of improperly account 
ing for indirect costs, the overhead costs as- 
sociated with research contracts. The presi- 
dent at the time, Donald Kennedy, says he 
learned too late that the university had cre- 


At Stanford, another campus that drew huge media scrutiny, 
“We were struggling against a series of revelations that were made to 
look outrageous,” says its former president, Donald Kennedy. 








Lightning rod: 
Kennedy found tha 
media-shaped 
impressions are 
“difficult to reverse.” 
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ated what became, in essence, memorable 
symbols of excess. Media accounts referred 
to a “presidential yacht” and to a Jacuzzi in- 
stalled in a sailboat kept afloat by taxpayers. 
During Congressional hearings, as he de- 
scribes in his book Academic Duty, Stanford 
was accused of using government funds to pur- 
chase a $12,000 pair of urns, a $1,600 show- 
er curtain, and a $1,200 Italian fruitwood 
commode for the presidential residence. 

“We were struggling against a series of 
revelations that were made to look outra- 
geous,” recalls Kennedy, now a Stanford 
professor of environmental science. A basic 
narrative of greed couldn’t accommodate 
the complexities of government reimburse- 
ment formulas. As Kennedy puts it in his 
book, “The political climate in which the 
university had to sail for the next months 
was thus established not by the major issues 
surrounding indirect-cost policy but by the 
carefully crafted public impression that at 
Stanford we were living high at public ex- 
pense. Such impressions are difficult to re- 
verse; once newspapers have learned some- 
thing, they can’t unlearn it.” 

Outrageous or not, the fixation over re- 


search funds became the lens through which 
the media saw any news out of Stanford. A 
New York Times story about the odd private 
life of a physician at the Stanford Children’s 
Hospital, written around the same time, re- 
ferred to “an additional embarrassment for 
Stanford, which already faces the loss of 
millions of dollars in federal money for 
items like furniture and flowers for the home 
of its president, Donald Kennedy.” 

When the ABC news program 20/20 aired 
a segment called “Your Tax Dollars at Work,” 
the Stanford story reached a low point. The 
broadcast was more hostile than illuminat- 
ing, Kennedy says, when it reported on the 
most sensational aspects—including allega- 
tions that the Stanford overcharges could 
be as high as $200 million—two weeks 
before the Congressional hearings. He says 
its lead correspondent, in private conversa- 
tion, expressed embarrassment about the 
coverage, but for the cameras, he took on 
the persona of offended inquisitor. 

Stanford was vindicated in the end by the 
government. But almost invariably, such 
“Vindications are never given the kind of at- 
tention that the original scandal receives,” 
according to Kennedy. 

Kennedy’s struggle to preserve Stanford’s 
reputation came at a high personal cost. “It 
became apparent to me that it was getting 
harder to get things done.” He had become 
a lightning rod. So he announced his plan 
to resign. “I think in some really important 
respects, the university and I were both 
treated pretty unfairly,” he says. “But you 
can’t wring your hands over that sort of 
thing for very long. I worried for a while 
about whether the university was going to 
be all right. We turned out to be fine.” 


he media coverage of the Duke la- 
crosse incident revealed more than 
the seductiveness of a storyline; it also 
revealed a reflexive reaching for stereo- 
types, notably, stereotypes surrounding col- 
lege athletes. In his State of the University 
address during Reunions Weekend in April, 
Brodhead told alumni that he hoped the 
lacrosse team would become known for its 
volunteer work with the local Ronald 
McDonald House, which caters to critically 
ill children and their families. But a year ago, 
as suggested by protests on campus and out- 
side the Buchanan Boulevard house where 
the lacrosse team’s party took place, and by 
the distribution of “Wanted” fliers with the 
faces of team members, many were quick to 
equate lacrosse with criminal behavior. 
Just weeks after the lacrosse party, New 
York Times sports columnist Selena Roberts 
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According to one observer of the 
University of Colorado football scan- 
dal—which turned out to be not much 
of a scandal—“Headlines, not evi- 
dence, were creating guilt.” 


his committee’s findings that rumors of bad 
behavior didn’t accord with the facts. “We 
talked with people in the neighborhood about 
the lacrosse students and all the havoc they 
supposedly wreaked. And it became clear 
that it really wasn’t the lacrosse kids they 
were talking about. They were just using the 
focus on the lacrosse team as a platform for 
talking about all of their other grievances. 
We found that was true in a lot of cases.” 
With the benefit of hindsight, and with 


the dropping of the charges, The Washington 


including 


an editorial, “News organiza- 
‘Joc ks Gone Wild’ 


aided and abetted Ithe district 


said in 


Post 
trons, eager tO pursue a 
story line, 
attorney’s| rush to judgment, all but pro 
nouncing the students guilty before the 
facts were in.” 

\n antecedent to the | Juke Case ensnared 
athletes at the University of Colorado. In 
Dec embet 2001, 


football team supplied alcohol and marijuana 


members of the Colorado 


to recruits, then took them to a party at an 
off-campus apartment. One of the recruits 
was accused of raping a woman who lived 
in the apartment. Eventually, nine women 
said they had been assaulted by Colorado 
football players or recruits since 1997. Jerry 
a Colorado regent, 


Rutledge, says reporters 


didn’t probe beyond the “jocks-gone-wild” 
theme. “No one did any investigative re- 
porting. They just jumped on a hot story.” 
Another regent, Peter Steinhauer, says the 
media reports agitated sports boosters and 
skeptics alike. 


going to give another penny to the university 


“One side said, I’m never 
as long as the president stays and the foot- 
ball coach stays. The other side said, do some- 
thing about these trumped-up charges.” A 
campaign inspired by the National Organ- 
ization for Women produced some 20,000 
letters and e-mail messages questioning the 
refusal to fire the coach immediately; by ten 
o’clock on the morning that the coach was 
put on administrative leave, administrators 
were wrestling with some 6,500 angry e-mail 
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messages protesting the decision. 

Sometimes a scandal, though, 
turns out to be a series of false 
accusations—a painful lesson 
learned in the Duke lacrosse 
case, and earlier at Colorado. 
The rape charges against the 
Colorado athletes were inves- 
tigated by the office of Boulder 
district attorney Mary Keenan. 
She eventually decided not to 


\ 
SK 


prosecute anyone, citing a lack 


Ed Andrie 


of evidence, partly based on 
DNA test results, and saying 
recruits believed the party was 
set up for them to have sex. 
Keenan was deposed in a civil 
case brought by one of the al- 
leged rape victims; in her dep- 
osition, she said the universi- 
ty’s athletics program used sex 
as “a bartering tool” to lure 
football recruits. 


/ 


As Keenan faced re-election in 2004, one 
local newspaper, the Daily Camera, quoted a 
political opponent, a former prosecutor, as 
suggesting that “a challenger might ask why 
Keenan didn’t prosecute players accused of 
gang rape.” That challenger might also “ask 
her to explain why she put forward the 
unconventional legal theory” that the uni- 
versity fostered an atmosphere that led to 
the alleged assaults. The former prosecutor 
offered another concern: “Should an elect- 
ed official make inflammatory allegations 
about the university before the university’s 


_ conduct was thoroughly investigated?” Keen- 


an succeeded in her re-election bid—sug- 


_ gesting that targeting a university, if not the 
_ presumed wrongdoing of its students, can be 


politically expedient. 

Much of the public’s and the media’s ob- 
session with the Duke lacrosse case hinged 
on race and athletics, with an African Ameri- 
can allegedly the victim of a largely white 
team. In the Colorado football context, the 
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racial balance was reversed: African-Ameri- 


can team members were accused of sexual 
violence against white women. 

Bruce Plasket, a longtime reporter in the 
Denver area, dwells on race dynamics and 
media overreaction in a book called Buf- 
faloed: How Race, Gender, and Media Bias 
Fueled a Season of Scandal. “Headlines, not 
evidence, were creating guilt—a euilt that 
would subject 100 young football players, 





many of them black, to obscene catcalls 
from opposing fans, racially hateful e-mails 
directed at players dating white women, 
and the wrath of a media afraid to be 
labeled as victim bashers,” Plasket writes. 
“Reporters anxious to beat their competi- 
tors in what appeared to be an accusation- 
of-the-day contest failed to go beyond the 
salacious accusations to find out how [the 
coach] actually ran his program.”At one 
away game, Plasket notes, Colorado foot- 
ball players faced taunts of “rapists, rapists.” 

With a shifting legal landscape (as well as 





a new coach), those derisive chants have 
vanished. Steinhauer, who recently finished 
his term on the regents board, says Colo- 
rado has largely put the turmoil behind it. It 
has put in place “probably some of the 
strictest rules in the country” surrounding 
athletic recruiting, with the requirement, 
for example, that late-night events involv- 
ing recruits include a coach as chaperone. 
And Colorado has recovered from the neg- 
ative exposure: Some years after the first 
football charges, it has seen its largest-ever 
freshman class, and its fundraising is up 
more than 100 percent from the same peri- 
od last year. 

Among the casualties of the Colorado in- 
cident was Elizabeth Hoffman, the universi- 
ty’s president, who was eventually ousted. 
She is now provost at lowa State University. 
Other issues, especially a brouhaha surround- 
ing a faculty member’s extreme statements 
about the September 11 terrorist attacks, 
also contributed to her forced departure. (In 
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the early 1960s, a Colorado president re 
iened after discovery of an illegal “slush 
fund” for football players and a conservative 
backlash against “radical” faculty mem 
bers.) This spring, the men’s lacrosse coach 
at Colorado ac knowledged that he had had 


discussions with his team when the Duke 
allegations surtaced, and added that the sit 
uation for his players was doubly trouble 
some: The negative echoes from the Duke 
case hurt the entire lacrosse community, he 
said. And as representatives of Colorado 
athletics, his players still saw a need to erase 
whatever! Memories lingered from the pre 


sumed football scandal. 


ven as reporters (and others) were 
using stereotypes as the basis for 

their interpretation of the case, the 

yearlong focus on Duke lacrosse ac- 
cented the endurance of the so-called Cul- 
ture Wars. Some of the responses on cam- 
pus angered those who see universities as 
bastions of political correctness. One re- 
sponse was especially grating. Shortly after 
news of the party broke, eighty-eight faculty 
members signed a full-page Chronicle adver- 
tisement. The ad declared a “social disas- 
ter”; offered comments, ascribed to students, 
decrying the campus climate; and stated, 
“The students know that the disaster didn’t 
begin on March 13th and won’t end with 
what the police say or the court decides.” 
The language in the ad—which for a long 
time was largely ignored, until it became 
fodder for the blogging community—subse- 
quently has been picked over. 

One of the shapers of the ad, Wahneema 
Lubiano, an associate professor of African 
and African-American studies, says it was de- 
signed to assuage the concerns—accented by 
the lacrosse episode—of students who felt 
they had been victimized by racism or sexual 
violence. “We hoped first that they wouldn’t 
feel so alone,” she says. “I think that was the 
most compelling motivation for us. But, 
second, we hoped that the campus would 
begin to think of these as issues that would 
only get worse if they weren’t addressed. 
There are no circumstances under which 
any Community wants to have racism, sex- 
ism, sexual violence. They’re horrible things, 
and nobody wants to talk about them.” 

Another signer of the ad was cultural- 
anthropology professor Lee Baker, who is 
completing his term as chair of the Arts & 
Sciences Council. He says every time the 
media mention what has come to be known 
as the Group of 88, e-mail messages fill the 





inboxes of professors—a phenomenon that 


has “a chilling effect” and has discouraged 
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some from continuing to speak out. 

he responses to the ad, says Baker, illus- 
trate “a classic American conundrum,” a 
collision of values. “For those who were con- 
cerned about the individual lacrosse play- 
ers—and the ad was never about individu- 
als—the issue was a miscarriage of criminal 
justice. What the signers of the ad were 
concerned with was the miscarriage of so- 
cial justice: how we could build a more 
responsive society.” In the end, he says, you 
can’t have social justice without meaningful 
criminal justice, and you can’t have mean- 
ineful criminal justice without social jus- 
tice. The opposing sides around the ad, 
though, never bridged those concepts. One 
thing the lacrosse Case taught him, he Says, 
was “to take more seriously Martin Luther 
King’s 1963 letter from the Birmingham jail: 
Where there’s a threat to justice anywhere, 


there’s a threat to justice everywhere.” 


racists and rapists, didn’t care enough about 
their plight to speak out, or were cowed into 
suppressing any call of conscience.” 

On campus, Stephen Miller, now a Duke 
senior, made much the same point in his 
Chronicle column shortly after the lacrosse 
party last spring. “It is the hope of many ac- 
tivists, protesters, and condemners to make 
a case not only for the excoriation of the 
lacrosse team,” he wrote, “but also for sweep- 
ing social reform to address what they see as 
profound racial inequity.” As he put it, in 
metaphorical exuberance, “You will be hung 
[sic] in the gallows of public opinion regard- 
less of, or even in spite of, the facts, if the 
alleged crime can be converted into a case 
for institutional racism.” 

The institutional response has been a con- 
cern for Michael “Gus” Gustafson B.S.E. 
93, M.S. ’98, Ph.D. ’99, an assistant profes- 
sor of the practice in electrical and computer 


Rising furor: President Brodhead speaks to demonstrators at 
a news conference a few weeks after the lacrosse party 


Critics of the campus see the Group of 88 
as a threat to learning—even as Baker notes 
that the faculty members under attack 
attract large enrollments (including ath- 
letes) and earn positive evaluations from 
students. An anonymous comment on the 
“Durham in Wonderland” blog, in language 
far less shrill than many other online com- 
mentaries, observed, “If scholarship involves 
noisily taking a controversial stance on a 
public issue of race, class, or gender; making 
a loaded, but misinformed or incorrect, pub- 
lic statement; and then acting like a victim 
when the faulty reasoning process is ex- 
posed, then the [Group of 88] are at the top 
of the class.” Writing about the conclusion 
of the case, the editorial-page editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News complained that for 
the most part, Duke faculty members “either 
supported the branding of three athletes as 








: ommunications technologies, especially 
blogs, have continued to keep the issues sur- 
rounding Duke lacrosse simmering —for 
better or for worse. For many followers of 

the lacrosse case, the go-to blog has been “Durham in 
londerland,’ which has drawn some 15,000 visitors daily. 

The blogger behind “Durham in Wonderland’ is KC 

i, a history professor at Brooklyn College and the 

_ CUNY Graduate Center, who (with journalist Stuart Taylor of 

the National Journal and Newsweek) is writing a book on 

the case. He has also stepped out of New York occasionally 

% to blog “live” from relevant sites, including the press 

conference featuring the newly exonerated players. 

__ Johnson's is one of several blogs that had been generated 

_ by, and continue to feed off, the case; among the most 

“popular are “Liestoppers” and “John in Carolina,’ the latter 
_ written by a self-identified Duke alumnus who keeps his 

__ identity hidden. 

With any campus controversy, “There's always an open- 

“ing for someone to simply follow that story more obsessive- 

ly and closely than others,’ says Jay Rosen, a press critic and 

‘writer who teaches at New York University. “Very often that 

blog will become very influential, because people who have 

ahigh degree of interest in the case—which is not by any 

‘means most of the audience, but a small portion of the 

-audience—will end up relying on that blog a lot. And 

‘those are the people who also talk about the case. 

“The blogosphere is way more interconnected than the 














Burham-in-Wonderland 
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traditional media. Even though there are blogs that exist 
with one point of view only and push that perspective, 
there are lots of ways in which the blogs comment on each 
other and influence each other very quickly.” 

Asis clear from the avid, sometimes vituperative, 
lacrosse-inspired online conversation, the blogosphere 
doesn't just attract those tied to the interests of the institu- 
tion. The lacrosse case is “almost custom-built for the 
Culture Wars,’ Rosen says, and professors perceived to be on 
the wrong side are tempting targets. “| would expect a lot 
of—shrillness would be a mild word for it. | would expect 
hysteria.” If you're a tenured professor, he says, “that means 
you are armed to participate in debate more than just 
about anybody, with the exception of Supreme Court jus- 
tices. | do, however, believe that you have to be smart about 
what you say. You have to think through what you are say- 
ing, in light of the cascading effects of the Internet. But if 
academics with tenure can't speak publicly to public con- 
troversies, who the hell can?” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


less of a faculty focus on issues extraneous to 
the criminal case. There should have been a 
Duke point person, he says, who had been 
publicly looking out for the university’s, and 
the students’, interests throughout the case 
—contesting, for example, the district attor- 
ney’s early characterization of the lacrosse 
players as “hooligans.” He says, “If we don’t 
respond when those students are treated im- 
properly, who is going to? | mean, we do need 
to be allied with our students, to make sure 
that our students are being treated properly.” 

Where some outside commentators on 
the lacrosse case see a faculty at war with it- 
self, Gustafson says the conversation among 
colleagues has been civil. “I have a strong, 
passionate disagreement with some of what’s 
gone on, but I certainly have no plans to try 
to excise some of the humanities disciplines 
from campus or to say that these faculty 
members need to go away because | disagree 
with them. From that aspect, the way the 
electronic dialogue can go is certainly some- 
thing to be concerned about. I’ve traded e- 
mails back and forth with Wahneema Lu- 
biano. And neither of our computers has 
burst into flames.” 

The case became “a lens through which 
people processed their pre-existing opinions 
and positions,” says Robert Steel ’73, chair 
of Duke’s board of trustees. That’s true, he 
adds, whether those views hinged on race, 


President Richard H. Brodhead says that much of the lacrosse-related 
commentary assumes that “everybody could have known at the beginning of 
the story what people did know at the end of the story.” 


engineering. In a commentary on his blog, 
Gustafson wrote that he looked at “the ef- 
fect of various statements that, intentional- 
ly or not, created what | saw as a hostile 
environment for our students and a more 
difficult path for them to receive the pro- 
tections of the law.” In the posting, he 
referred in particular to Lubiano’s reference 
to the players as “perfect offenders,” and to 
another colleague’s equating white inno- 
cence with black guilt and men’s innocence 
with women’s guilt. Such statements, he 
wrote, suggest that some at Duke have 
“removed any safeguards we’ve learned 
against stereotyping, against judging people 
by the color of their skin or the (perceived) 
content of their wallet, against acting on 
hearsay and innuendo and misdirection and 
falsehoods.... We have taken Reade, and 
Collin, and Dave, and posterized them into 
‘White Male Athlete Privilege,’ and we 
have sought to punish that accordingly.” 
Gustafson says he wishes there had been 


class, athletic privilege, town-gown ten- 
sions, or the notion that universities have 
been overtaken by leftist professors. “One 
lesson of the past year is how important it is 
to be honestly challenged by hearing some 
different perspective. Instead of turning up 
the volume on the noise, turn up the vol- 
ume on the listening. 

“My take on the Group of 88 is that they 
were speaking about issues they feel quite 
strongly about. | don’t think they purpose- 
fully meant to be impairing the students 
who were affected by the situation. But | 
think it did have the effect of causing those 
members of our community to feel unsup- 
ported.” Had they chosen different lan- 
particularly around the sociologi- 





guage 
cally significant but fraught phrase “social 
disaster”—the signers of the ad would have 
been more effective, he adds. 
Lacrosse-committee chair Coleman—who 
also serves as faculty adviser for the Inno- 
cence Project, which investigates cases be- 
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CLONS says he and his colleagues talked 


ibout the case constantly. But he acknowl! 
edges that faculty members (and civil-rights 
organizations) have been reticent to speak 
out against this particular prosecutorial 
transgression. That reticence, he says, in 
part may reflect “the strange role that race 
was playing in the case, which is that the 
proseculol said that this was a predatory 
crime and one that was racially motivated.” 

Just as race-consciousness constrained dis 
CUSSLON around the case, SO too, he adds, did 
“the notion that rich people have all the 
help they need,” in legal proceedings and 
otherwise. He says he hopes that those who 
saw the lacrosse case in terms of such broad 
categories now realize the problems with 
their preconceptions. “People thought that 
whatever happens is happening to poor 
people and black people; it’s not a threat to 
me. This case says, the system isn’t func- 
tioning and it’s a threat to all of us.” 

Of course, Duke lacrosse is not the only 
episode to highlight race-based thinking 
and the other attributes of presumed politi- 
cal correctness in a campus setting. A well- 
publicized example came from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in January 1993. Fol- 
lowing a sorority event, five students, all 
African-American women, were loudly cel- 
ebrating outside one of Penn’s high-rise dor- 
mitories. A freshman yelled out of his sixth- 
floor window, “Shut up, you water buffalo.” 
The women charged that the actual expres- 
sion was “black water buffalo.” They also re- 
ported hearing harsher slurs, which prompt- 
ed them to pursue a racial-harassment case 
against the freshman. Six months later, the 
women dropped the case, declaring in a 
statement that they had been “victimized 
on January 13, further victimized by the 
media, and thereafter by the judicial process 
and agents of the university.” 

Penn’s president at the time, Sheldon 
Hackney, had just become President Bill 
Clinton’s nominee to chair the National 
Endowment for the Humanities—a nomi- 
nation made unexpectedly complicated by 
the perception of Penn as a seat of political 


correctness. Today, Hackney speaks wryly of 


his “Hackney Rule”: “In any controversial 
situation, once the decision maker has acted, 
the winners shut up and the losers raise 
hell.” He says, “I’m sure there were some 
trustees who would have preferred to see 
the problem go away. But I still think the 
decision to try to let the disciplinary process 
work was the correct one.” 

The notion of left-leaning campuses has be- 
come “part of the New Right story,” he says. 
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that 
it is being led down into hell by liberals and 


“That’s their narrative about America 


progressives who have gained control of 
campuses.” In his book The Politics of Presi- 
dential Appointment, Hackney reflects on a 
conversation he had, at the time of the inci- 
dent, with Dorothy Rabinowitz, now a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of The Wall Street 
Journal. This winter, as the legal case around 
Duke lacrosse was unraveling, Rabinowitz 
wrote dismissively in the Journal about “the 
politically progressive quarters of the Duke 
faculty who lent their names to an impas- 
sioned ad thanking everyone who had come 
out to march in protest against the rape and 
assault of the exotic dancer.” (The column 
also complained that for seven months, in 
addressing the situation of the indicted stu- 
dents, Brodhead had not mentioned the 
presumption of innocence; that was inaccu- 
rate, and the Journal printed a correction.) 
When he talked with Rabinowitz in the 
Penn context, Hackney “explained the situ- 


ation as | saw it,” he writes. “The charge of 


violating the racial-harassment policy had 
been made. We had a prescribed process 
through which the case would be adjudicated, 
and I was obligated to let that process work.” 

Hackney asked Rabinowitz to refrain from 
editorializing until the campus process had 
run its course. “There was a pause,” he writes. 
“Then she said in a voice so chilling that | 
knew immediately that, like Dr. Seuss’ 
Grinch, she had garlic in her soul, “This is 
the darkest moment for human freedom in 
the history of Western civilization, and you, 
sir, are complicit.’ ” 

Some of his advisers urged Hackney to 





intervene in the judicial process to end the 
case quickly. “It just never seemed the right 
thing to do, to me,” he says. “First and fore- 
most, you have to respect the rules that are 
in place but also the processes for judging 
guilt or innocence. If the president doesn’t 
do that, then he’s going to lose the support 
and the respect of students and faculty and 
trustees. And everything will come unrav- 
eled to a degree.” Respecting well-estab- 
lished processes, he adds, “seems to me to be 
what President Brodhead has done. And he 
was in something of the same situation.” 


Penn recovered quickly, in large part be- 


cause the case was dropped, Hackney says. 
“Tt may be that people have strong opinions 
about some particular thing that’s going on 
in the university, but they don’t generalize 
it to the whole university, so they maintain 


The notion of left-leaning campuses has become “part of the New Right story,” 
says Sheldon Hackney, who battled charges of political correctness as presi- 


dent of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Hackney: “First and foremost, you have to respect 
the processes for judging guilt or innocence.” 





Time Life Pictures 


Cynthia Johnson 


their loyalty to it. I think that universities 
are more resilient than we sometimes give 
them credit for.” 

This was a test of Hackney’s resilience as 
well. “It was the worst time of my life,” he 
says. “Since I was being assaulted left, right, 
and center, I could tell myself that in this 
case, I just had to do what | thought was 
right and not worry about what the critics 
were going to say. I did learn about how 
painful and how public these disputes can 
be. Being chewed on by Rush Limbaugh 
over and over and over again is not fun.” 
You can issue a statement, he says, “but it 
will never get to all those people whose 
ideas of you and your university have been 
shaped by the stories that they read.” 


of i” 


ust after the exoneration of the play- 

ers, Dean of the Chapel Sam Wells re- 

flected, in a statement from the pulpit, 

on the past year’s “deeply troubling” 
story for Duke and the indicted players. It 
was a story, he noted, that drew “the relent- 
less gaze of merciless public scrutiny.” The 
events thrust the players into “an endless 
night of bewilderment and near despair,” he 
said. “It must have seemed like the world 
had laid on them the iniquity of us all.” 

He added, “We have all been impoverished 
because we have had cause to lose trust in in- 
stitutions and processes on which our com- 
mon life depends. Everyone is talking about 
justice, but justice is fundamentally not a 
system but a virtue that needs to be embod- 
ied by just people and be accompanied by 
other virtues like courage and restraint.” 

In an environment that has shown little 
restraint, Duke lacrosse has become not just 
a source of contentiousness on and off cam- 
pus, but a cultural touchstone as well. De- 
fending embattled World Bank president 
Paul Wolfowitz in late April, Washington 
lawyer Robert Bennett (who counseled the 
players’ defense team) said, “I am very wor- 
tied about the rush to judgment. We had a 


wonderful example of that in the Duke la- 
crosse case.” 

A few weeks earlier, three University of 
Minnesota football players had been ac- 
cused of raping a woman at an off-campus 
party. In the university’s student newspaper, 
a guest columnist began with a Duke refer- 
ence and proceeded to ponder whether, in 
such cases, victims should be believed or the 
accused should be supported. “The truth is 
there is nothing compromised by fully sup- 
porting both parties,” he said. 

TINT nelohesdloyperconaliay Dontlmnts 
for hurling racial insults inspired a stream of 
published commentaries, including one 
widely distributed cartoon. The first panel of 
the cartoon shows members of the women’s 
basketball team at Rutgers saying, “The way 
people feel free to talk trash about our team 
on the basis of unfair cultural stereotypes 
makes me sick.” In the second panel, a 
Duke’s men’s lacrosse player appears; he says, 
“T hear you.” 

Irrespective of a wrongheaded criminal 
investigation, most people have kept their 
faith in Duke, says Steel, the trustee chair. 
Though he acknowledges that “some things 
might have been done differently,” he stands 





by the university’s major decisions over the 
past year. The president consulted regularly 
with the trustees, he says, and has had their 
continuing support. 

As consuming as it has been, Brodhead 
insists that the lacrosse episode didn’t de- 
flect the university from other goals. “I don’t 
want to understate the degree of attention 
that we paid to this matter, but it’s also been 
our business to run a great university,” he 
says. “Every day during this story we worked 
on other things in addition to a crisis. And 
certainly it was painful to see things put in 
the shade by this story.” 

On a single day last April, he recalls, 
Duke launched a comprehensive Global 
Health Initiative and the first two lacrosse 
players were indicted. “One story got a world 
of attention, which now we realize was 
undeserved, and the other story got no 
attention.” 

Steel and Brodhead alike say that lessons 
can be learned from the past year, but that it’s 
time to move beyond a painful episode. As 
other universities have learned, campuses are 
sturdy places—places that do demonstrably 
inspire trust. And they’re prone to bounce 
back quickly from times of adversity. | 
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Up they go: Museum preparators 

mount the works for “Street Level,’ including, 
from left, Mark Bradford’s Black Wall Street; 
Robin Rhode'’s Untitled, Dream Houses; and 
Bradford's Untitled (Shoe) Photo by Michael Zirkle 





In his first exhibit as curator of contemporary art at the Nasher Museum, 
Trevor Schoonmaker brings together a trio of up-and-coming artists who mix 
urban funk with international flair. 


t first glance, Me Against the World is 
little more than a repeated pattern 
of stacked dises forming towering, 
teetering columns. Drawn with pen 
cil on a nine-foot by five-foot expanse ol 
off-white paper retrieved from a dumpster, 
the unframed prece Is literally stapled toa 
gallery wall in the Nasher Museum of Art. 


And yet, even if you come to the piece 


are doing the same thing you are, day in and 
little bit 


Or, at the very least, not to lose your 


day out, just to get a further 
ahead 
place in the clamoring queue of humanity? 
Across the gallery, the digital-animation 
piece He Got Game shows South African 
artist Robin Rhode, his face obscured by a 
hat pulled low over his brow, going airborne 


as he somersaults and dunks a basketball 


“One of the things that | have to make an argument for with 
any show that | do is, why these particular artists and why now?” 


without knowing anything about the artist, 


William Cordova—his Peruvian heritage 
and working-class upbringing in Miami, his 
itinerant lifestyle—it’s impossible to ignore 
the impulse to locate the artist (or yourself) 
in the flat landscape. Is Cordova represent- 
ed by that disc jutting out halfway down a 
column on the left, disrupting the pre- 
dictable, prescribed order of things? Is it 
possible to retain a sense of individuality 
when you live in a densely populated urban 
setting? How many countless other people 
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into a waiting net. It takes only a moment 
to see that the net and the lopsided score 
(115-16) are drawn in chalk on blotchy 
pavement and that Rhode is repositioning 
himself for each frame to give viewers a 
stop-motion view of his virtual agility. For 
the literal minded, the sequence is simply a 
playful amusement. But there are subtler 
undertones at work, too: Athletic prowess 
can be a ticket out of rough neighborhoods, 
a long-shot chance at wealth and status. 
Embodying as it does the striving and strug- 


Michael Zirkle 


ele of the underclass, He Got Game takes on 
additional resonance when considered 
through the lens of apartheid. 

Cordova and Rhode are two of the artists 
featured in the Nasher’s “Street Level” ex- 
hibit, which runs through the end of July. 
It’s the first show organized by the museum's 
new curator of contemporary art, Trevor 
Schoonmaker, who says that the works “ad- 
dress ways that people culturally transform 
space, mark territory, and position them- 
selves within the landscape of the city.” 

Los Angeles native Mark Bradford, the 
third artist in “Street Level,” draws from the 
same types of cultural wells as Cordova and 
Rhode to create his own vision of urban 
landscapes. Scorched Earth is a vibrantly col- 
ored geometric composition that Kurt 
Schwitters might have made had he come 
from twenty-first-century South Central. 
The enormous collage (ten feet wide by 
nine feet high) provides a bird’s-eye view of 
a city grid and repeating rectangular pat- 
terns that could be rows of tenements or 
nameless headstones—or something else 
entirely. Bradford, a gay black man who grew 
up in a boarding house with his mother and 
grandmother, creates visual worlds that ques- 
tion what it means to belong or not belong 
to one’s community and the ways in which 
mainstream (white) society codifies who and 
what is considered threatening or safe, valu- 
able or disposable. 

Schoonmaker joined the Nasher staff 
in the summer of 2006 and figured that a 
tightly focused, three-person show would be 
the most manageable approach for his cura- 
torial debut, given the short turnaround time 
between conception and execution. He liked 
the idea of work inspired by, or generated 
from, the hustle and bustle of the inner-city 
street, a mash-up of youth culture and melt- 
ing-pot funk. He’d gotten to know Cor- 
dova, Rhode, and Bradford while working 
as an independent curator in New York; each, 
in his own way, was capturing that electrify- 
ing energy in different yet complementary 
ways. “Thematically it made sense to group 
them together,” he says, “because all three 
share a use of found materials and draw 
inspiration from the street cultures where 
they live.” 


Modern monolith: Schoonmaker, the show’s curator, 
right, helps artist William Cordova reconstruct Badussy 
(or Machu Picchu after dark), an installation composed 
of discarded stereo speakers, candy, pennies, broken 
vinyl records, record jackets, and candles 
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Bradford received the $100,000 Bucksbaum 


Award for his body of work in the 2006 Bi- 
ennial exhibition at the Whitney Museum 


of American Art. (Coincidentally, when he 
viewers to locate themselves in the repetition of shapes 


Location in space: Ina still from He Got Game, right, 
Rhode achieves peak performance as a street ball player; 
Cordova’s Me Against the World, detail below, invites 


In keeping with the museum’s goal of 
focusing on modern and contemy 
Schoonmaker is responsible for genera 
excitement—and visitor turnou 
and-coming artists. His curatoria 
appear sound. In the months bef 
Level” opened in March, Cord 
successful solo show at the prestig 
& Partner gallery in Berlin; Rhode won the 
Art Basel Miami Beach in Dece 
mentioned his ideas for “Street Level,” to 
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Blake Byrne ’57, chair of the Nasher’s advi- 
sory board and a prominent contemporary- 
art collector, Schoonmaker was pleasantly 
surprised to learn that Byrne’s own collec- 
tion included four Cordovas, which are on 
loan to the museum for “Street Level.”) 
Schoonmaker says that even though the 
three “Street Level” artists have earned de- 


ity it ‘Bik ; grees in fine arts and been represented in 
‘ 
i j galleries and shows in the U.S., Japan, Italy, 
Hh Germany, Taiwan, and Mexico, each one is 
Mite 
| and cultural origins. He says that the artists’ 
; 1 \ 
\ | 
4 / 1 : 
th " lei \\ , Creativity and commercialism: In a detail from 
x \ ) 1 { ‘ 3 
AD t IP \ ~ DBA MAP Harvest, left, Rhode nurtures amorphous shapes into 
ie of light; in Untitled, Dream Houses, below, 


he starts with nothing but is soon crushed by the weight 
of consumer goods 


ie 


also strongly rooted in his respective social 
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Picture this: Bradford's Potable Water is a mixed-media 
collage that suggests city maps, the allocation of 
natural resources, and the fuzzy static left behind when 
a television is turned off 


growing celebrity—as measured by awards 
and recognition, as well as the ability to 
command higher prices for their work—has 
not altered their compass of values. 

“Mark, William, and Robin started using 
these unconventional means and materials 
to make their art primarily because they 
didn’t have much money,” Schoonmaker 
says. “Part of what keeps [all three artists] 
grounded is that they come from such hum- 
ble backgrounds, and while they are very 
much a part of the global, cosmopolitan art 
world, each one of them remains connected 
to the particular aesthetics and culture that 
they came from. I would be shocked if any 
of them started producing work purely in 
response to market influences.” 

Appropriately enough, Schoonmaker made 


plans for pushing the reach of “Street Level” 
beyond the confines of a gallery wall. He 
scheduled satellite events that included a 
block party celebrating Cordova and fellow 
artist Leslie Hewitt’s site-specific billboard- 
art project in downtown Durham, and a dis- 
cussion and demonstration of musical and 
artistic “sampling” presented by local hip- 
hop producer Ninth Wonder and faculty 
members from Duke and North Carolina 
Central University. 


oining the Nasher staff has been a 
homecoming of sorts for Schoonmaker. 
Born in Winston-Salem, he graduated 
from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill in 1992 with a major in art 
history. After earning a master’s degree in 
art history from the University of Michigan 
in 1998, he moved to New York and im- 
mersed himself in the clubs, galleries, muse- 
ums, and collectives that make up the city’s 
dynamic arts scene. Within a scant year- 





and-a-half, he had organized his first exhi- 
bition, “The Magic City,” a six-artist show 
at Chelsea’s Brent Sikkema gallery. The New 
York Times gave the show a good review, 
noting that it approached multiculturalism 
“not as a bureaucratic program but as a kind 
of delirious pluralism.” 

As his contacts and connections within 
the contemporary art world grew, Schoon- 
maker sought innovative ways to mount 
shows that brought together multiple voices 
and viewpoints, while working within the 
constraints of his vocation. “A big-name 
curator can get paid decently to put togeth- 
“but as an independent 
curator, you either have to be independent- 


er a show,” he says, 
ly wealthy or make huge sacrifices” when it 
comes to the scale and scope of a show. 
Even while pitching thematic ideas for 
group shows, Schoonmaker pursued an idea 
that had consumed his thoughts for years— 


a show devoted to the life and influence of 


Fela Anikulapo-Kuti. 
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Hidden messages: Cordova, left, often obscures 
messages and materials in his work; for Badussy, 
goldleaf on top of the installation created a glow on 
the gallery ceiling, suggesting a connection between 
earthly observers and the Incan sun god 


A galvanizing force in Nigerian politics 
and world music, Kuti, who has been com- 
pared with Bob Marley, Huey Newton, and 
Malcolm X, among others, was a daring cul- 
tural hero, known for his biting social com- 
mentary, antigovernment stance, and infec- 
tiously catchy sound, which he dubbed “Af- 
robeat.” Musicians such as David Byrne, 
Brian Eno, James Brown, and Sun Ra have 
all credited Kuti with influencing their work. 

“Black President: The Art and Legacy of 
Fela Anikulapo-Kuti,” organized at the New 
Museum of Contemporary Art in New York 
in 2003, brought together dozens of interna- 
tional artists, photographers, and writers. 
Schoonmaker also edited an accompanying 
book of essays titled Fela: From West Africa 
to West Broadway. 

“Black President,” which traveled to San 
Francisco, London, and Cincinnati, estab- 
lished Schoonmaker’s reputation not only 
as a savvy and prescient curator, but also as 
a multidisciplinary bridge builder. A series 
of other shows confirmed his gift for forging 
innovative, cross-cultural conversations: D 
Troit, a group show that interpreted the city 
of Detroit through art, popular culture, and 
music, was mounted at Gigantic ArtSpace 
in New York and Urbis in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 2004. In 2006, he co-curated “The 
Beautiful Game: Contemporary Art and 
Futbol,” an exhibit that explored, through 
the lens of soccer, such themes as national 
identity, globalism, competition, and spec- 
tatorship. 

In a relatively short time, Schoonmaker 
had become a respected and sought-after 
curator and lecturer. He came home for a 
family visit over the 2005 Christmas holi- 
days and decided to check out the buzz sur- 
rounding the newly opened Nasher Mu- 
seum, including its inaugural exhibit, “The 
Forest: Politics, Poetics and Practice.” 

“T had gone online to see if there might 
be someone at the Nasher who could give 
me a tour of the exhibit,” he says, “and I dis- 
covered two interesting things. One was 
that Sarah Schroth, who had been one of 
my professors at UNC, was the senior cura- 
tor, and two, they were looking to hire a 
contemporary-art curator.” Out of curiosity, 
he asked Schroth for details. By the time 


the conversation ended, she was urging 
Schoonmaker to send in an application for 
the position. He did, and then headed back 
to his New York life. 

Schroth and Kimerly Rorschach, the 
Nasher’s director, had been scheduled to 
come to New York to negotiate the pur- 
chase of the museum’s first purchase of con- 
temporary art, Untitled #111 (Little Ed’s 
Daughter Margaret), by Petah Coyne. They 
met with Schoonmaker, who recalls the 
get-together as a relaxed conversation 
rather than a formal interview. Rorschach 
says that Schoonmaker’s impressive track 
record quickly moved him to the top of the 
short list of finalists for the job. 

“We were intrigued by Trevor’s focus in 
contemporary African and African-Ameri- 
can art, as we thought it would be an espe- 
cially good fit with our larger mission and 
vision—to create an exciting and distinc- 
tive program in contemporary art that 
would attract both local support and na- 
tional attention,” she says. “As a new muse- 
um with no previous track record, the 
Nasher must build a profile over time. 
Trevor’s particular expertise and vision for 
the program, the synergies with the re- 
sources already here, and his tremendous 
talents made him the perfect candidate to 
help us pursue this ambitious vision.” 

Lured by the prospect of having the cre- 
ative flexibility and financial support to 
implement his ideas, as well as the opportu- 
nity to move back to his home state, 
Schoonmaker accepted the offer to join the 
Nasher and immediately began planning 
what would become “Street Level.” 

The success of “Street Level” and the 
other exhibits he has planned will depend 
on how effectively he can “broaden the 
conversation” about contemporary art and 
artists beyond the walls of the Nasher, 
Schoonmaker says. “One of the things that 
I have to make an argument for with any 
show that I do is, why these particular 
artists and why now?” 

For “Street Level,” the answer is decep- 
tively simple: “Even though the artists are 
from urban areas, the work that they are 
making reflects what is going on here in 
Durham, too,” Schoonmaker says. With a 
large African-American community, a grow- 
ing Latino immigrant population, and a 
downtown that is slowly being rebuilt after 
decades of decline, he says, Durham’s quirks 
and qualities are as suitable a backdrop for 
contemporary art as anywhere else. | 
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The answer is waiting for you here. But be prepared. The end of each day always brings the question— 


Which park tomorrow 2 
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From Chapel Hill, take Hwy 15/501 South to a right on Russells Chapel Rd. Go right on Old Graham Rad. 
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evisiting the Holocaust Narrative 


n May 2004, Robert Satloff flew from 
Morocco to Tunisia in search of Khaled 
Abdelwahhab. Not the man himself, but 
information that would confirm what 
Satloff had heard about Abdelwahhab from 
a California woman named Anny Boukris. 

Satloff 83, a Middle East scholar, was re- 
searching a book on the treatment of Jews 
by Arabs in North Africa during World War 
Il. Much of North Africa, at the time, com- 
prised the colonial holdings of the Italian 
and French governments. Especially after 
France fell to the Nazis, North African Jews 
suffered discrimination and abuse. They were 
saved the worst of the Holocaust by time and 
distance, but the Italian and Vichy French 
governments imported many anti-Semitic 
policies and established hundreds of labor 
and “punishment” camps where Jews were 
interned, forced to perform grueling labor, 
tortured, and sometimes killed. 

Boukris, a Tunisian Jew, had immigrated to 
the U.S. from Mahdia, a coastal town 200 
kilometers south of the capital city of Tunis. 
Sharing her story with a researcher Satloff 
had sent to interview her in 2003, Boukris, 
then seventy-two, told how her family had 
been evicted from their home by German 
troops. The Boukrises moved temporarily to 
a nearby olive-oil factory but were soon 
taken in by an Arab acquaintance who feared 
that Anny’s mother, Odette, might be sexu- 
ally assaulted by German soldiers. Boukris 
told the researcher that the Arab, Abdel- 
wahhab, took her, her family, and other 
Jews to his family’s farm in the village of 
Tlelsa, where they waited out the occupa- 
tion in relative comfort. 

Boukris’ story was just the type that Sat- 
loff was seeking. Satloff, the director of the 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, a 
leading foreign-policy think tank, studies 
and writes about the divisions between the 
West and the Arab world (a world that, he 
stresses, is in reality too complex and varied 
to be referred to as “the Arab world.”) In the 
course of conducting research on the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and other issues, he had 
become acutely aware of the prevalence of 
Holocaust denial among Arabs, even some 
scholars and prominent political leaders. 
These feelings manifested themselves re- 
cently when Iran hosted what many ob- 


servers described as a two-day Holocaust de- 
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nial conference featuring speakers like David 
Duke, a former Louisiana Congressman and 
Grand Wizard of the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

A frequent contributor to the opinion 
pages of newspapers such as The Washington 
Post and the Baltimore Sun, Satloff had, in 
the wake of the September 11 attacks, con- 
ceived an idea for what he thought would 
just be another small writing project. 

The project began as a simple question: 
Did any Arabs save any Jews during the 
Holocaust? The idea, he says, was that if he 
could find and publicize the story of even 
one Arab who had helped to save a Jew dur- 
ing the Holocaust, that could begin to 
bridge what he perceived as a widening gap 
by giving perhaps one Arab family a sense 
of pride of accomplishment. Satloff initially 
believed that his research would be rather 
cursory. He assumed that stories of Arabs 
helping Jews were known among historians 
and that his task would simply be to find 
those stories and publicize them. 

He was wrong. After contacting Holo- 
caust historians in several countries and 
representatives of major Holocaust memori- 
als in the U.S. and Israel, he discovered that 
not one Arab had been officially recognized 
as having rescued persecuted Jews during 
World War II. Yad Vashem, the Israeli insti- 
tution that confers “Righteous Among the 
Nations” status on non-Jews who risked 
their lives to save Jews during the Holo- 
caust, had honored Muslims from Turkey 
and Albania, but no Arabs. 

In some ways, that finding was not sur- 
prising. After all, much of the existing body 
of Holocaust research has focused on the ex- 
periences of European Jews. But to Satloff, 
it increasingly seemed as if the existing re- 
search was providing an incomplete picture. 


| na personal sense, the timing for Sat- 


Se 


) loff’s research into the experience of 
ie ) North African Jews was perfect. As the 
@ project began to develop, he was in the 

process of moving to Morocco. His wife, 

Jennie Litvack ’85, an economist with the 

World Bank, had been offered a job in the 

organization’s Rabat office. Their two young 

children would enroll in local schools. 

Satloff planned to retain the directorship of 

the Washington Institute, telecommuting 





by JACOB DAGGER 


By writing about 
North African Arabs 
who helped Jews 
escape persecution 
during World War ll, 
Middle East expert 
Robert Satloff hopes 
to build bridges 
between discordant 


SrOUps. 

















from a small office outfitted with a desk, a 


computer, and a bookcase across the hall 
from his bedroom in Rabat. 
Satloff set off on a 


journey to find and document the stories of 


And so, from Rabat, 


Arabs and Jews who interacted during 
World War II, research that would eventu 
ally yield a book, Among the Righteous: Lost 
Stories from the Holocaust’s Long Reach into 
Arab Lands (PublicAffairs, 2006). Satloft 
mined state archives in Europe to piece 
together official histories. He read journals 
of survivors and sifted through lists of in- 
ternees at North African labor camps. He 
posted notes on message boards frequented 
by Holocaust survivors and their families. 
During the course of his research, he 
heard from many survivors, including Anny 


agiluO>29) 


Boukris. In an e-mail message, she told him, 
“The Arabs saved many Jews, hurt also other 
Jews. I don’t know very well these stories. I 
remember very well only our story.” Satloff 
Was uncertain at first whether to believe her 
story, and historians to whom he related it 
were skeptical. Still, he sent the researcher 
to record Boukris’ account, which, tran- 
scribed, spanned eighty-three pages. Just 
two months later, Boukris died. “It was as 
though somebody had finally taken her seri- 
ously,” Satloff says. “She had finally told her 
story, and then she died.” 

Inspired by her account, Satloff traveled 
to Mahdia, Tunisia, and, with the help of a 
phonebook, located two Arab women, child- 
hood friends Boukris had mentioned. He 
approached them and asked, without pro- 
viding context, about the Boukrises. He was 
delighted when they were able to recall not 
only details about the family, but also con- 
firm that Anny stayed at Abdelwahhab’s farm 
during World War II. 

“That was like one of these ‘Eureka’ mo- 
ments because it was purely, independently 
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confirmed from people who had no stake in 


the issue,” Satloff says. “I knew, at that mo- 
ment, that Anny’s story, in its core elements, 
was true. It was a very human moment, too. 
| had other moments of proof. Those were 
more documentary moments. But when you 
have it [directly] from these people, it was 
very powerful.” Satloff recently arranged 
another very human moment: a meeting be- 
tween Boukris’ daughter and one of Abdel- 
wahhab’s daughters during an event at the 
Museum of Tolerance in Los Angeles. He 
describes the moment as one of the most 
moving experiences of his career. Abdel- 
wahhab’s daughter Faiza Abdul Wahab told 
NPR’s Morning Edition, “We feel like sisters. 
We just felt very close right away.” 

She reflected on her father, who died ten 


bls | nal 


It is also worth mentioning that in his 
book, Satloff doesn’t focus solely on the 
Arab “heroes.” In order to provide context, 
he devotes a large section to a discussion of 
the official mistreatment of Jews by the 
colonial governments of the time. He then 
lists the ways in which some Arabs helped 
the Nazis and other occupiers—working at 
labor campus, harassing Jews in public, in- 
forming on them in private. It is only with 
this context established that he begins to 
investigate the stories of Jews who were saved 
by Arabs, and the stories of the Arabs who 
saved them. His explicit message of tolerance 
and bridge-building is that Arabs can begin 
to embrace their role as heroes. But implicit 
in the work also seems to be a counter-argu- 
ment directed at Arabs, especially Palestin- 
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years ago. “The relation between Jews and 
Arabs affected him a lot, and now I under- 
stand why, because maybe he was dreaming 
of a perfect world where Jews and Arabs 
were families.” 

Of course, not all Arabs have jumped to 
embrace Satloff’s research. Though several 
were excited, or at least unsurprised, to hear 
of their ancestors’ deeds, others were less 
welcoming, ostensibly because such identi- 
fication might arouse suspicions in the com- 
munity about their being soft on Zionists. 
Ebrahim Moosa, associate professor of Islamic 
studies and director of Duke’s Center for the 
Study of Muslim Networks, says it’s a tra- 
gedy when such “humanizing” portraits of 
Arabs are repressed. “The irony is that given 
the deteriorating environment between Arabs 
and Muslims and Jews because of the rise of 
the state of Israel, such acknowledgement 
has become so politically freighted,” he 
says. “Somehow this good deed is turned in- 
to a regret because of the way in which many 
Arabs and Muslims see former victims be- 
coming oppressors.” 
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ians, who claim that they have, through the 
creation of Israel, been forced to do penance 
for what was an entirely European crime. 


obert Satloff will be the first to tell 

you that he is not a Holocaust histo- 

rian by training. Until the release of 

Among the Righteous, he was known 
primarily for his role in guiding the Washing- 
ton Institute. 

The institute is generally regarded as one 
of the city’s more influential foreign-policy 
think tanks. Former staffers, fellows, and 
board members have gone on to play promi- 
nent roles in each of the last three presiden- 
tial administrations. “You can see just by 
browsing a list of staff members, people who 
have been fellows, visiting scholars, it’s kind 
of a ‘Who’s Who’ of Middle East policy ad- 
visers and even policy makers,” says Chris 
Toensing, executive director of the Middle 
East Research and Information Project. The 
institute hosts weekly, invitation-only lun- 
cheons attended by executive-branch staff 
members, diplomats, journalists, and other 


together policy recom- 


_ wilderness. We never want 


in bed with any adminis- 


policy experts. Every four 
years it forms a Presi- 
dential Commission on 
Middle East Policy to put 


mendations for the in- 
coming president. 

“We made a decision 
early on that we were 
never going to be deeply 


tration,” Satloff says. “But 
we never want to be in the 


to be irrelevant. Being rel- 


evant is the most impor- 
tant thing.” The task has 
been made easier by the nature of Middle 








raini foreign minister, the 


one wall, alongside pho- 


a tapestry depicting the 


East discussions. Unlike other hot-button 
political issues, Middle East debates do not 
fall easily along partisan lines. 

Even so, some observers refer to the insti- 
tute as an arm of the “Israel lobby.” This char- 
acterization is not completely inaccurate. 


Martin Indyk, the institute's founding director, 


was a former research director of the Amer- 
ican Israel Public Affairs Committee, and 


even today the institute’s experts often sup- 


port the policies of the Israeli government. 
But while Satloff says he doesn’t mind the 

institute being viewed as pro-Israeli—“among 

the principles that I think [are] very impor- 





tant and this institute has advanced is that 


a strong U.S. relationship with Israel is in 
America’s national interest,” he says—he 
argues that the situation is not the zero-sum 
game that some make it out to be. 

“There is no contradiction between hav- 
ing strong relations with 
Israel and having strong 
relations with Arab states 
in the region,” he says, 
pointing out that in the 
previous two weeks, the 
institute hosted the Bah- 


Egyptian foreign minister, 
and the Israeli deputy de- 


- fense minister. 


The decorations in 
Satloff’s office, while un- 
derstated, also testify to 
multi-national relation- 
ships and interests. On 


tos of his children, hangs 


“lm telling these 
Stories of people who 
haven't had their 
Stories told for more 
than half a century, 
and they've been 
carrying them around 
and people haven’t 
listened,” Satloff says. 


AMONG THE 
RIGHTEOUS 


LOST STORIES FROM 
THE HOLOCAUST’S LONG REACH 
INTO ARAB LANDS 


ROBERT SATLOFF 





old city of Tunis, a gift 
from the Tunis foreign 
ministry. Nearby is a 
framed draft of the Israeli 
Constitution, written in 
the early days of state- 
hood but never ratified. 
On a shelf under the 
window sit trinkets that 
include a letter opener 
from the foreign minis- 
ter of Jordan and a com- 
memorative photo of the 
minister's family, evoca- 
tive of the signed George 
W. Bush photos that 
hang in many other of- 
fices around the city. A coffee table from 
Morocco stands next to a rug from Iran. 

Satloff rummages through his desk, in 
search of his “prized possession.” After a few 
minutes of searching, he finds it: a signed 
autobiography of the late King Hussein of 
Jordan, who almost twenty years ago gave 
Satloff, then a graduate student conducting 
research for his dissertation, special access 
to the state archives. 

The policy expert’s ability to forge rela- 


tionships in the Middle East was among the : 
reasons he was tapped to create and host - 


Dakhil Washington, a weekly news and inter- 
view program on the U.S. government’s Ara- 
bic-language television channel, al-Hurra. 
(He is the only non-Arab to host a program 
on an Arab satellite channel. For archived 
episodes: alhurra.com/archive .aspx.) 

Satloff was initially critical of the U.S. 
government’s plan to start the station; but 
once it was approved, he 
put his considerable 
weight behind it. “If 
you're going to do it, do 
it well,” he says. “That’s 
one of my basic princi- 
ples.” The stated purpose 
of the show is to help 
Arab viewers get a better 
understanding of how 
Washington works. Dur- 
ing one segment, Satloff 
talked with Kenneth 
Wollack, president of the 
National Democratic In- 
stitute for International 
Affairs, about how the 
U.S. can aid democracy 
worldwide without forc- 


Jennie Litvack 


ing the American model on others. 

As an undergraduate at Duke, Satloff was 
already thinking seriously about Middle 
Eastern issues, studying Arabic and major- 
ing in comparative area studies. Outside 
class, he served as an editor for The Chron- 
icle, writing, among other things, an inves- 
tigative piece about a local branch of the 
Ku Klux Klan and reporting on secret facul- 
ty meetings about the proposed Nixon li- 
brary. He went on to earn a master’s in Mid- 
dle Eastern studies from Harvard University 
in 1985, then joined the staff of the recently 
formed Washington Institute. After three 
years in Washington, he enrolled in a D.Phil. 
program at the University of Oxford, study- 
ing modern Middle Eastern history. 

In 1990, he married Litvack, and moved 


History reconsidered: Satloff talks with a local 
Berber man at the site of a Vichy-era “punishment” 
camp not far from the Algerian border 


with her to Cameroon, where he wrote his 
dissertation—he received his D.Phil. in 
1991—while she completed her own doc- 
toral research. “I like to say we had a honey- 
moon in Cameroon,” he says. 

Returning to the U.S. soon after, Satloff 
resumed working for the institute, and when 
its founding director, Indyk, left in early 
1993 to take a position on President Bill 
Clinton’s National Security Council, Sat- 
loff took the reins. 

“One of the things Rob brings to the ta- 
ble is his academic background,” says Bruce 
Jentleson, a professor of public-policy stud- 
ies and political science at Duke who got to 
know Satloff in Washington while working 
as a high-level policy adviser. “He has a 
scholarly understanding to go with his poli- 
cy positions. Sometimes [in Washington] you 
find those as either/or.” 

As ascholar, Satloff has written or edited 
nine other books and frequent reports for 
the Washington Institute, but those were, 
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to a large extent, aimed at the foreign poli 
cy crowd. For example, The Battle of Ideas in 
the War on Terror, published in 2004, com 
prises a series of essays written between 2001 
and 2004 that address questions about U.S. 
diplomacy in the Middle East. Among the 
Righteous is the first he’s written for a popu 
lar audience. The style is more narrative 
than his previous works. “This is Rob the 
historian,” Jentleson says 

Satloff has been moved by his role as a 
historian. “These are people whose stories 
haven’t been told for sixty years,” he says of 
his subjects. “At some point in my research, 
I had this sense of real burden, that, ‘Oh my 
gosh, I’m telling these stories of people who 
haven't had their stories told for more than 
half a century, and they’ve been carrying 
them around and people haven't listened.’ ” 

[he impact of these stories—well docu- 


mented in the book’s extensive footnotes— 


opened the doors to al 
chives that included, 
among other documents, 
extensive lists of inter 
nees in North African 
camps and allowed many 
of those survivors to be 
recognized officially for 
the first time. 

“What Dr. Satloff has 
also done is to call 
ereater attention to this 
part of the history, which 
generally has been under-researched,” says 
Wesley A. Fisher, director of research for 
the Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
Against Germany, a U.S.-based group that 
helps connect Holocaust survivors with the 
German funds. “In our grant making, we 
have since made a call for research projects 


that deal with Sephardim, and, in particu- 
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Government relations: Satloff interviews White House press secretary Tony Snow on Dakhil Washington 


on the Holocaust narrative and the people 
who lived through it has been significant. 
During the postwar period, the German 
government and German corporations set 
up funds to pay restitution to Holocaust vic- 
tims, but most of those funds require sub- 
stantial documentation before applications 
are accepted and compensation given. Be- 
cause of the dearth of research on North 
African slave-labor camps, applications from 
survivors from these countries were almost 
always rejected. Even before Among the 
; 


Righteous was published, Satloff’s research 
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lar, the North African Jews.” (In return for 
Satloff’s help, Fisher’s office made contacts 
for him among the survivor community, 


some of whom he contacted in the course of 


researching his book.) 

Satloff has also been in regular contact 
with the United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum. The museum is in the process 
of translating several exhibitions available 
on its webpage into Arabic and Farsi (and 
will also add Urdu, Chinese, and Russian 
versions, resources permitting). Among the 
materials being translated are two chapters 


The project began 
as a simple 
question: Did any 
Arabs save any 
Jews during 

the Holocaust? 


from Among the Righteous. 
“Those are language areas 
where there are no reli- 
able materials available 
about the Holocaust,” says 
Arthur Berger, a senior ad- 
viser to the museum. He 
says that last year, the mu- 
seum’s website had some 
70,000 visitors from Arab 
and Muslim countries; he 
expects that number to 
rise as more translated ma- 
terials are posted. And Satloff’s research may 
be especially relevant to this new audience. 
The reaction to Satloff’s book from the 
Middle East has been varied. Soon after it 
was published in the U.S., a Moroccan news- 
paper ran a story implying that Satloff’s 
book blamed Arabs for the Holocaust. La- 
ter, under pressure from the local Jewish 
community, it printed a second story focusing 
on Satloff’s “heroes.” Earlier this year, he 
was invited by the U.S. Department of State 
to give a series of lectures in Egypt and Is- 
rael based on his research. He says the re- 
ception was mixed, but he delights in having 
received front-page coverage in three Egyp- 
tian newspapers. “Not everybody liked what 
I had to say, but everybody was respectful, 
especially at an official level,” he says. 
Perhaps most exciting for Satloff is a re- 
cent announcement from Yad Vashem, the 
Israeli memorial. This spring, as a result of 
the testimonies and documents that Satloff 
had compiled, Khaled Abdelwahhab, the 
Boukris family’s rescuer, became the first 


. Arab to be considered by a committee for 


“Righteous Among the Nations” status. If 
his nomination is approved, Abdelwahhab 
will become the first Arab officially recog- 
nized by Israel for his role in saving Jews. 

The significance is not lost on Mordecai 
Paldiel, who served as head of the memori- 
al’s Righteous Among the Nations depart- 
ment for twenty-four years and, based on 
communications with Satloff, opened the 
nomination process for Abdelwahhab be- 
fore retiring this spring. 

“Yad Vashem is trying to show that the 
human spirit is alive and is kicking every- 
where,” he says. “It doesn’t make a differ- 
ence if you are an Arab or not, Muslim or 
Christian. People who have an appreciation 
of life and humanity, they'll step forward 
and do something. It applies everywhere. 
This should be no surprise.” a 


Books 


A Well-Paid Slave: Curt Flood’s Fight for Free Agency 


in Professional Sports 


By Brad Snyder ’94. Viking, 2006. 480 pages. $25.95. 


eroes are always more interesting 

when presented as fully formed peo- 

ple. Jackie Robinson’s first season in 

the majors, sixty years ago, must 
have taken an unimaginable toll on him, 
and that’s the problem—it’s still nearly 
unimaginable. 

We know Robinson kept his promise to 
Branch Rickey and didn’t fight back against 
verbal and physical assaults during the 1947 
season. We know Kentucky-born Pee Wee 
Reese put a sheltering arm around Robin- 
son on the field in Cincinnati during an 
especially hot and difficult day. We know 
Robinson was exceptionally brave and a 
damn fine ballplayer, considering baseball 
was his third-best sport. But while his story 
has been the stuff of legend for two or three 
generations now, we don’t really know 
Jackie Robinson, the man. Maybe now that 
Brad Snyder has finished his meticulously 
researched and spellbinding biography of 
Curt Flood, he should consider doing some- 
thing about that. 

If you don’t immediately grasp Curt Flood’s 
significance, or why he’s worthy of the treat- 
ment he receives in Snyder’s A Well-Paid 
Slave, welcome to the club. 
I've worked in and around 
baseball for twenty-two 
years, and while I was aware 
of Flood as a vaguely tragic 
figure whose lawsuit against 
the reserve clause destroyed 
his career but paved the way 
for Alex Rodriguez to make 


Flood was a prominent 
supporter of the NAACP, 
he had spoken at rallies 
in Mississippi alongside 
Medgar Evers, and he 


Flood was on the cusp of his first $100,000- 
a-year deal, which would have put him 
among the game’s elite earners in those 
antiquated times. But after twelve seasons, 
the Cardinals sensed correctly that the thir- 
ty-one-year-old was past his prime, so with 
barely a farewell they traded him to Phil- 
adelphia in December of 1969. The Cardi- 
nals thought it was just business as usual. 
But they didn’t know Curt Flood. 

Flood was by nature and heritage a fighter. 
His mother, Laura, had battled racism in 
DeRidder, Louisiana, as far back as 1915. 
Slapped by a white sales clerk in a lumber 
mill’s company store, Laura fought back, 
and to avoid retribution, she and her family 
fled to Oakland, California. 

Curtis, the youngest of her five children, 
loved baseball, and he was talented enough 
to earn a contract from the Cincinnati Reds. 
Playing in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia in 1956 and 57, Flood got a 
bitter taste of what Robinson had experi- 
enced. “One of my first and enduring mem- 
ories,” he said of his time in High Point- 
Thomasville, “is of a large, loud cracker 
who installed himself and his four little boys 
in a front-row box and 
started yelling ‘black bas- 
tard’ at me.” 

Flood was playing win- 





ter ball in Venezuela 
1958 was to be his rookie 
year in the big leagues— 
when he found out that 
rather than field the 


$252 million, ’d never WaS among the many majors’ first all-black out- 
taken the time to learn the thousands of Americans field, the Reds had dealt 
details. : him to St. Louis. Humil- 

In the mid- to late 1960s, Il those days who came iated and angry, he vowed 
with Mickey Mantle crip- _ ynder surveillance by he would never let himself 


pled by bad knees and Wil- 
lie Mays winding down, 
Curt Flood was baseball’s 
best centerfielder. He helped the St. Louis 
Cardinals win three pennants and a World 
Series in the decade, earning seven Gold 
Gloves for his defense. 


the FBI. 


be traded again. 
But thanks to a 1922 Su- 
preme Court ruling (writ- 
ten by Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., no less), 
Flood didn’t have much recourse. Here’s 
where Snyder, a lawyer, really stands out, 
bringing to life the characters and decisions 





Curt Flood's 


-ight for 


Free Agency in Professional Sports 


BRAD SNYDER 


that have unjustly maintained Major 
League Baseball’s antitrust exemption. 
Alone among major sports, baseball is not 
considered to be interstate commerce (try 
and wrap your mind around that one), and 
for more than 100 years a byproduct of this 
legal monopoly was something called the 
reserve Clause. Essentially it stipulated that 
a player was bound to his contract for life, 
with no prospect of free agency and no abil- 
ity to determine his own professional fate. 

Flood was deeply influenced not just by 
his own experiences but by the civil-rights 
movement. He was a prominent supporter 
of the NAACP, he had spoken at rallies in 
Mississippi alongside Medgar Evers, and, as 
Snyder discovered, he was among the many 
thousands of Americans in those days who 
came under surveillance by the FBI. In Cal- 
ifornia, Flood fought and won in court 
against a racist landlord who had tried to 
prevent him from moving into a house he’d 
rented. So his reaction at being packed off 
to Philly, the Siberia of the National League 
at the time, was to just say no. “A well-paid 
slave,” he told Howard Cosell, “is nonethe- 
less a slave.” 

Enlisting the support of Marvin Miller, 
the executive director of the nascent MLB 
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Players Association, Flood elected to take 
on the baseball establishment. Snyder takes 
us inside the judicial process for dramatic 
testimony from a wide range of characters, 
including Jackie Robinson himself. Hobbled 
by the side effects of advanced diabetes, 
half-blind, and prematurely gray, Robinson 
appeared in a federal courtroom in New 
York’s Foley Square 
light of the book. In prophetic and some- 


the dramatic high- 


times bitter tones, Robinson doesn’t just ad- 
vocate free agency, he forecasts its advent. 
“Unless there is a change in the reserve 
clause,” he testified, “it is going to lead to a 
serious strike.” 

Snyder’s account of the Supreme Court’s 
machinations and ultimate ruling against 
Flood rivals the scenes in Bob Woodward’s 
The Brethren. And the story of what hap- 
pens to Flood, mentally and physically, is 
right out of The Lost Weekend. Flood lost in 
court, but it was the loss of his baseball 
career that brought out his worst qualities 
for a time. He was profligate, a womanizer, 
and often profoundly drunk. After gaining 
renown as an amateur artist, he passed off 
the work of others as his own. But with the 
help of his third wife, Judy, he pulled out of 
his spiral and even found ways to reconnect 
with baseball before his death from throat 
cancer in 1997. 

Flood’s case focused national attention 
on MLB's restrictive rules. By 1976, under 
Miller’s leadership and in the aftermath of 
two work stoppages, the union succeeded in 
modifying the reserve clause. Today, Flood’s 
old teammates sound justifiably embarrassed 
that they let him go through his ordeal 
alone. Not one Cardinals player spoke out on 
his behalf, or even showed up in court to 
support him. Says Joe Torre: “I can’t give you 
a good reason why we weren’t there.” 

Unlike Curt Flood, they couldn’t muster 
the courage to stand up for themselves. 
Sometimes that’s all it takes to make a man 
a hero. 

—Jon Scher ’84 


Scher, a former managing editor of Baseball 
America and scoreboard operator at Durham 
Athletic Park, is a senior editor at ESPN 
The Magazine. 
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The Foundation: 

A Great American Secret 

By Joel L. Fleishman. Public Affairs, 2006. 
280 pages. $27.95. 


here are some 68,000 foundations in 

America, holding assets of half a tril- 

lion dollars and making grants of more 

than $30 billion a year. It is this di- 
verse, unruly, and growing universe that 
Joel Fleishman defines and describes in The 
Foundation: A Great American Secret. Fleish- 
man, a Duke professor of law and public- 
policy studies, knows whereof he speaks. He 
has been a foundation executive, a trustee, 
and a phenomenally successful grant seeker. 
He organizes a faculty seminar through 
Duke’s Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy that brings foundation leaders to 
campus to discuss how foundations develop 
their visions and measure their impact. 
Fleishman is a keen observer of the philan- 
thropic scene and a careful analyst of the 
trends and foibles of this 
“secret” sector. 

Why secret? Why does 
the public know so little 
about this large and pow- 
erful segment of our socie- 
ty? Fleishman finds the 
chief ailments of founda- 
tions to be lack of accountability and lack 
of transparency—“foundations are not, in 
effect, accountable to anyone,” he con- 
cludes. They are required to file annual tax 
returns and to give away a mandated per- 
centage of their assets each year, but there is 
no “authority” that monitors what they 
fund. And they do not publish descriptions 
of their failures. Indeed, only a tiny fraction 
even print an annual report. 

It is important to note that Fleishman 
confines his work to the very large founda- 
tions that engage in what he calls “instru- 
mental giving.” Instrumental giving seeks 
to achieve particular social aims. Expressive 
giving, on the other hand, simply “express- 
es” the foundation’s approval of or loyalty 
to an institution, without necessarily seek- 
ing to change it. His universe is, then, nar- 
rowed to the 2 percent of foundations that 
control 70 percent of all the assets. His 





Why does the public 
know so little about this 
large and powerful 
segment of our society? 
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aim is to examine those foundations that 
have achieved high impact. 

How do foundations achieve high im- 
pact? What are the barriers? How can they 
do better? These are his chief concerns. 
Fleishman and his staff have analyzed 100 
case studies, available online at www.pubpol. 
duke .edu/dfrp/cases/, but twelve are included 
in the book. Thus, there is empirical evi- 
dence for the conclusions that discipline, 
boundaries, and persistence are key ingre- 
dients. There is a chap- 
ter with the ominous title 
“How Foundations Fail.” 
There is also good infor- 
mation on new trends in 
philanthropy; for in- 
stance, the old “stock 
picker” model gives way to 
“venture” philanthropy, where foundations 
join grantees in “doing” the projects, not 
just funding them. There is also a strong rec- 
ommendation for foundations to self-regu- 
late by becoming more open about their 
decision-making processes and their fail- 
ures. He suggests a new system of oversight 
for all nonprofits, not just foundations. He 
suggests that the IRS or a new government 
agency might tackle this unwieldy task. 

Yet despite the cautions and caveats, Fleish- 
man is adamantly in favor of foundations. 
His book, largely written in the first person, 
reads like a companionable essay, written by 
an affectionate observer. It is a valiant at- 
tempt to bring the “great American secret” 
into the light of a bright new day. 


—Elizabeth H. Locke 64, Ph.D. ’72 


Locke is a former president of The Duke } 
Endowment in Charlotte. : 
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Fireworks with friends: The night sky was brightened by explosions of 
color during the Reunions 2007 gala party. For more photos, see pages 58-59. 
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Andrew is making the most of his time at Duke. He started 
the student-run Duke Journal of Public Affairs and launched 


“Wired 2 Achieve,” an organization that 
refurbishes computers and donates 
them to the Durham community. He’s 
built websites for several nonprofits and 
student groups, and he performs 20+ 
shows a year with the Duke University 
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Statistically Significant 


n Jerry Reiter’s introductory statistics 

classes, his students say, it doesn’t mat- 

ter whether you are a math nerd on the 

Ph.D. track or a liberal-arts major ful- 
filling a curriculum requirement—you will 
be stimulated. 

Reiter 92, an assistant professor of statis- 
tics and decision sciences, wants students to 
see how statistics are applicable to their 
daily lives, using tangible examples drawn 

from economics, medicine, public policy, 

sports, and the natural and social sciences. 
As he told Duke Magazine (“The Art of En- 
lightenment,” November-December 2006), 
“My philosophy on teaching has always 
been to try to make it interesting. You have 
to let that passion come through.” 

Reiter’s passion for his subject, as well as 
his genuine enthusiasm for his students’ 
progress, has earned him the Duke Alumni 
Association’s 2007 Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award (ADUTA). 
In nominating him, one student noted that 
“Classes on statistics don’t usually have the 
reputation for being great experiences. At 
best, they’re supposed to be boring and bear- 
able. At worst, they’ve been called mind- 
deadening and agonizing. But in this profes- 
sor’s statistics class, almost every stereotype 
about how statistics should be seems irrele- 
vant.” 

After graduating from Duke with a major 
in mathematics, Reiter earned both his 
master’s and Ph.D. in math from Harvard 
University. He taught at Williams College 
and the University of California at Santa 
Barbara before taking a post at Duke in 
2002. In addition to his academic appoint- 
ments, Reiter is a senior fellow at the Na- 
tional Institute of Statistical Sciences and 
an associate editor of Survey Methodology, 
the Journal of Privacy and Confidentiality, 
and the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. He also serves on the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Panel on Dynamics 
of Economic Well-Being Systems and the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
Confidentiality Task Force. 

This was Reiter’s third nomination for 


the ADUTA award. As in past letters of en- 





dorsement, this year’s nominators cited the 
engaging classroom atmosphere that Reiter 
creates from the start of the semester. “The 
first day of class,” wrote one student, “the 
professor shook my hand and introduced 
himself to me and to each one of the 125 
students as they walked in. There was al- 
ready a puzzle up on the board: a map of 
19th-century London with blue dots in 
every home where someone died of cholera. 
On that first day of class, [Reiter] promised 
we could use statistics to unravel the mys- 
tery of the deaths and find their source by 


Tangible teaching: Reiter helps 
students understand how 
statistics apply to everyday life 


looking at their distribution. And we did! 

“T enjoyed this professor’s eager and en- 
thusiastic teaching style [so much] that I 
convinced another senior, an English major, 
to take the class with me not as a require- 
ment ... but to benefit in our last semester 
from the passion of a gifted instructor.” 

The Alumni Distinguished Teaching 
Award will be presented to Reiter during 
Founders’ Day ceremonies on September 
27. The award includes a $5,000 stipend 
and $1,000 for Duke Libraries to purchase 


materials recommended by the recipient. 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


I’ve been told that before I accept a job, I 
should look at the total compensation pack- 
age. What does that mean? 


ompensation consists of salary 

and benefits. If you’re young and 

healthy, it’s natural to focus on 

the money. But you may expose 
yourself to unnecessary risk and also 
leave money on the table. 

The benefit most often overlooked is 
the employer's contribution to your 
retirement—usually through a 403(b) or 
401(k) plan. Essentially, the employer is 
giving you a salary increase that is in- 
vested and grows (with taxes deferred) 
—along with your own contribution— 
until you take it out for retirement or 
another legitimate reason. Small amounts 
invested when you're young can result in 
a much greater nest egg than larger 
amounts later on. However long you stay 
with your employer, the money you per- 
sonally invest will always be yours. 

Pay special attention to your employer's 
health plan. Health premium plans and 
costs vary significantly from employer to 
employer. Sometimes your employer pays 
most of the costs; sometimes you do. 
Health insurance is a must. All it takes 
is cutting your hand on broken glass or 
twisting your ankle in a pickup basketball 
game to discover that even simple med- 
ical procedures cost hundreds of dollars. 

If youre at a different stage of life— 
perhaps with young children or elderly 
parents—you'll want to investigate the 
organization’s life, long-term care, and 
disability insurance. These are particu- 
larly important when others depend on 
you and can provide peace of mind. 
Other benefits such as access to subsi- 
dized daycare or gym memberships—not 
to mention tuition assistamce—can save 
you thousands of dollars. 

Every Duke graduate will evaluate 
compensation packages through a differ- 
ent lens. Look at your personal needs and 
lifestyle, and before you jump for salary, 
calculate the value of the benefits, too. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 

The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alum- 


ni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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Futrell Journalism 
Award Winner 


gnore the hoopla about blogs and other 
“new media.” Despite their struggles, 
print newspapers remain your best source 
for thoughtful analysis and probing in- 
“ae 
Life 


as an Endangered Species: Reflections of 


vestigations. That was the message of 
a lecture delivered 
in February by Kevin Sack ’81, the winner 
of the 2006-07 Futrell Award for Outstand- 
ing Achievement in Communications and 


a Newspaper Reporter,” 


Journalism. Sack, then with the Los Angeles 


Times, is now a national correspondent for 


The New York Times. (For an edited version of 


Sack’s talk, see Under the Gargoyle, p. 80.) 

Even as print newspapers are shrinking 
their staffs, closing their foreign bureaus, and 
eliminating other newsgathering resources, 
their role in maintaining and strengthening 
a free society is becoming increasingly im- 
portant, Sack said. The new media are not 
picking up the old media’s job of reporting 
the news “fully and fairly.” 

Sack, who shared a Pulitzer Prize in 2003 
for revealing fatal design flaws in Marine 
Harrier jets, noted that John Carroll, a for- 


mer editor of the Los Angeles Times, “made an 


informed estimate that at least 80 percent of 


America’s news originates with newspapers.” 
Yet newspapers are shrinking their staffs and 
newsgathering sources at an ever-increasing 
rate. The L.A. Times has won thirteen Pulit- 
2000, but its Monday-Saturday 
circulation has declined by 27 percent over 


zers since 


that same period. 


In addition to warning about the perils of 








Sack talked about 
his career in journalism—a career that has 


a newspaper-less future, 


included covering four presidential cam- 
paigns, countless natural disasters, and the 
attempts of a gay couple to become surro- 
gate parents. He cited a desire to tell others’ 
stories and an incorrigible sense of curiosity 
as the chief reasons he became a journalist. 
“My thirteen-year-old daughter even accus- 
usually with a roll of her eyes, of 
interviewing her friends,” he said. 

The Futrell award was established in 
1999 by Ashley B. Futrell Jr. ’78, the pub- 
lisher of the Washington (N.C.) Daily News, 
as a tribute to his father Ashley B. Futrell Sr. 
33. The award, administered by the DeWitt 
Wallace Center for Media and Democracy, 
is presented annually to a Duke alumna or 
alumnus who has excelled in the fields of 
journalism and communications. Past win- 
ners have included Clay Felker ’51, Hon. 
98, the founding editor of New York maga- 
zine and a former editor of Esquire and the 
Village Voice; Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. ’98, 
senior anchor for CNN; and Charlie Rose 
64, J.D. 68, host of the Charlie Rose Show. 

—Jared Mueller ’09 


Read Along With Duke 


hether you’re already a long- 
standing member of a book club 
or simply drawn to intellectual 
discourse, a new program called 
Duke Re: ids offers a number of enticing rea- 
sons to join other Duke alumni and friends 
for a series of book-related conversations. 
Sponsored by the Duke University Libraries 


and the Duke Alumni Association (DAA), 


es me, 


Sack: questioning what’s lost when 
in-depth reporting is eclipsed by new media 


1 ae Tadd 


Duke Reads features a 
monthly book selection 
chosen by a prominent 
member of the Duke 
community who will 
lead an online discus- 
sion. The program will 
launch this fall and run 
throughout the aca- 
demic year. The first 
selection, The Best of 
Enemies: Race and Re- 
demption in the New 
South by Osha Gray 
Davidson, is also the 
assigned reading for 
the first-year student 
reading program. 
Rachel Davies ’72, 
A.M. ’89, DAA direc- 
tor of alumni education and travel, says that 
the program provides an opportunity for 
multigenerational, interdisciplinary conver- 
sations around such topics as evolutionary 
biology, race relations, and American cul- 
ture. “Through Duke Reads, an alumna in 
China, an engineering graduate student, 
and a Duke staff member can share their 
questions and insights about the same book 
in real time, without leaving their houses.” 
Those selecting the books to be read in- 
clude Richard H. Brodhead, president; Thomas 
Ferraro, professor of English; Deborah Ja- 
kubs, Rita DiGiallonardo Holloway Uni- 
versity Librarian and vice provost for library 
affairs; Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke Professor 
of conservation ecology in the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sci- 
ences; Reynolds Price 55, James B. Duke 
| Professor of English; and Anne Firor Scott, 
W.K. Boyd Professor Emerita of history. 
_ “Sharing insights through a common 
| book will bring alumni together in entirely 
new ways,” says Jakubs. “Duke Reads pres- 
ents a fine opportunity for the libraries to 
partner with the Duke Alumni Association 
| to strengthen the ties within our wider 
Duke community while promoting intellec- 
| tual inquiry and stimulating discussion.” 
| Davies encourages prospective participants 
| to register at www.dukereads.com to receive 
| e-mail updates and discussion questions. The 
website features links to the Gothic Book- 
shop, which will stock the books, as well as 
updated information about the assigned 
books and the monthly online discussions. 
Other partners in the Duke Reads ven- 
ture include Duke Magazine, Duke Univer- 
sity Press, the English department, the First- 
Year Reading Program, and the Office of 
Student Affairs. 
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Selections from the University Archives 


or generations Trinity 

College and Duke University 

students celebrated the end 

of the academic year by low- 
ering the class flag at sunset on the 
Wednesday before commencement. 
This tradition was replaced by a recep- 
tion for graduating students in 1975, 
but in 2004, President Nannerl Keo- 
hane revived it for her final commence- 
ment. In her baccalaureate speech the 
day before graduation, Keohane said: 

“The Trinity College Class of 1904 

established the precedent of lowering 
a flag at the sounding of Trinity's tradi- 
tional ‘sunset bell’on their last day, when 
every one of the twenty-eight ‘retiring 
seniors’ (two women and twenty-six 
men) paused with uncovered heads... .. 
| hope all of you, along with all your 


families and associated friends and 
relations who have gathered to cele- 
brate this weekend with you will come 
to the Saturday afternoon reception on 
the East Duke Lawn that honors the 
graduating classes. 

“At the reception, | encourage you 
to be ready for a brief nostalgic cere- 
mony. Precisely at 5:30, the back- 
ground music from the Duke Wind 
Ensemble will cease for a moment, an 
officer will lower the Duke flag from 
the pole in front of the White Lecture 
Hall, and the Trinity College Bell will 
ring out an end to the day and a new 
beginning for the Class of 2004.” 

Members of the Class of 1899 would 
have appreciated Keohane’s remarks. 
As their class gift, they gave Trinity 
campus the flagpole that was used to 





launch the tradition in 1904. D.W. 
Newsom, part of that Class of 1899, 
wrote a song that was sung at the low- 
ering of the flag. The last stanza reads: 


Long live our Mother brave, 

Long may Old Glory wave oer Trinity! 
Truth, honor, faith, and love 

Neer from thy sons shall move — 
Steadfast as heaven above 

To Trinity. 


—lim Pyatt ‘81, University Archivist 


Strike up the band: observing the 
lowering of the class flag 


be a 








CareerAssist 


wo new staff members have joined 

the Office of Alumni Affairs, the bet- 

ter to enhance and expand alumni 

career options. Louise Giordano, for- 
merly a career counselor at Brown Univer- 
sity, is the new alumni career adviser. 

Before coming to Brown, Giordano worked 
in Providence College’s alumni career ad- 
vising program for five years. Her back- 
ground also includes directing business 
placement at Johnson & Wales University 


and teaching foreign languages in public 


and private schools in New England. 

New alumni career coordinator Maria 
Crawford works in collaboration with the 
Career Center and the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation to strengthen the relationship with 
alumni through recruiting mentors and vol- 
unteers who can provide career advice to 
Duke students and alumni. Crawford also 
assists with Career Week and Homecoming 
career programs and is responsible for man- 
aging the DukeConnect volunteer database. 
For a complete list of alumni career services: 
www.dukealumni.com/career. 
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ore than 3,500 alumni, family members, 

and guests gathered on campus for Re 

unions Weekend in April. Here's a roundup 

of attendance: Class of 1957, 278 attend 

ing; Class of 1962, 110; Class of 1967, 138; Class of 1972, 

209 (a 35th reunion record); Class of 1977, 200; Class of 

1982, 416; Class of 1987, 566; Class of 1992, 296; Class of 
1997, 509; Class of 2002, 715 (a Sth reunion record). 

Throughout the weekend, alumni mingled with class 

mates at class-headquarters tents and affinity-group 

tents located in Krzyzewskiville; toured buildings and re- 

search centers that have sprung up on campus in the 

years since they graduated; lunched in Cameron Indoor 


\ZINI 


Stadium; enjoyed a dance performance at The Ark on 
East Campus; and took in various faculty and student 
panels and lectures. Rob Jackson, a professor of biology, 
delivered a lecture called “Left or Right Brain? A Biol- 
ogist’s Secret Life as a Children’s Poet.” Gareth Guvanasen, 
a Pratt School of Engineering junior, talked about the 
study of robotics at Duke. 

The celebration peaked with Saturday night's Re- 
unions Gala, held in a festival tent across from the soccer 
and lacrosse fields, where alumni ate, drank, and danced 
the night away to jazz, swing, and funk. Mid-evening 
they stepped outside to enjoy a fireworks display before 
heading back for another dance. 
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Convivial convergence: Alumni connected with old friends, 
heard faculty perspectives, played and partied, and made new 
memories at Reunions 2007 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Maga 


Box 9057 Durhan Nf 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 
(Incluc your full name, iddre 5 ind cla year 


with your submission. ) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Recor 
Box 90581, Durham, N.« 17708 


Please include mailing label 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 
NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 


we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, ind printing, your submission 
may not i} peal for two to three Issues Alumni irc 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 


iwnnouncements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Joseph Blake Tyson °50, B.D. '53 has had 
Marcion and Luke-Acts: A Defining Struggle published 
by the University of South Carolina Press. He is a 
fellow of the Westar Institute in Santa Rosa, Calif., 
and a member of the Christian Scholars Group on 
Christian-Jewish Relations, based at Boston College 
He retired in 1998 after 40 years teaching at Southern 
Methodist University, where he is professor emeritus 


of religious studies 


Henry B. Clark II 53 has written his first novel, 
Trophy Boy, published by Author House. Clark is a 
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retired religion professor who has taught at Duke, 
Union Theological Seminary, and the University of 
Southern California. He has published dozens of 


journal irticles and more than 15 scholarly books 


William B. Huntley Jr. ‘55, Ph.D. '64 was named 
the 2006 Mortar Board Professor of the Year for 

ica le mic exc¢ llence, commitment to students, and 
service to the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Redlands. As a result, he was chosen to 
ride on the University of Redlands 100th Anniversary 


Celebration Rose Bowl Float in the 2007 Rose Parade 


1960s 


John Michael Oldham ’62 has been named chief 
of staff of The Menninger Clinic in Houston. He 
previously served as professor and chair of psychiatry 
ind behavioral sciences at the Medical University of 
South Carolina 


Baxter Lee Davis ’63 has been recognized as a 
member of Georgia’s Legal Elite by Georgia Trend 
magazine. Davis is a founding member and share- 
holder of Davis, Matthews & Quigley in Atlanta, 
where he practices family law 


John C. Bernhardt Jr. A.M. ’67 serves as the vice 
president of the board of directors of MemoryCare, 
an Asheville, N.C., charity that provides treatment 
and support to people suffering from Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. MemoryCare named its caregiver education 
room in his honor in October. 


Charles Dowling Williams ’69 has released a 
collection of poetry, Asparagus Seems Deaf, published 
by Harmony House Publishers. He also received the 
Tom Wallace Forestry Award in May 2006 for his 


Duke can now invest certain life income 
gifts with the university's endowment. 
While past performance is no promise 
of future growth, Duke’s endowment 
has consistently been one of the 
top-performing university endowments 
in the nation. This giving opportunity 
may appeal to individuals who 

are comfortable with more aggressive 
long-term investment strategies. 


To learn more about life income gifts, 
which can provide you with an annual 
income as well as immediate tax 
benefits, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, NC 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email —giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


Web 


management of his 1,107 acres of property. Williams 
is a principal in the law firm Williams & Williams in 
Mumfordville, Ky 


1970s 


John Bowers '7! has published his fourth book, 
Chaucer and Langland: The Antagonistic Tradition. 

He was supported by a Guggenheim Fellowship and a 
Visiting Research Fellowship at Merton College, Oxford, 
where he was a Rhodes Scholar from 1973 to 1976. 


Irwin Paul Mandelkern J.1. '74 has been re- 
elected to the board of directors and elected as secre- 
tary of the Florida Academy of Healthcare Attorneys. 
He is a partner at Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor 
& Reed, in Orlando, Fla. 


John D. Nash M.H.A. ’75 has been named the 
senior vice president of the Ireland Cancer Center at 
University Hospitals Case Medical Center in 
Cleveland. He previously served as executive vice 
president and chief operating officer of St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital in Memphis, Tenn. 


William J. Bierbower '76 has been appointed 
chief counsel at NASA's Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville, Ala. He previously served as 
directorate lead counsel for the Exploration Systems 
Mission Directorate at NASA Headquarters in 
Washington. 


J. Bennett Clark ’76 has joined the international 
law firm Bryan Cave as a partner in its St. Louis 
office. He previously worked at a St. Louis intellectual- 
property boutique, where he served as the chair of the 
litigation practice group for more than 15 years. 


Michael K. Kuhn ’76 has been included in Texas 
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Super Lawyers magazine. He is a partner with Jackson 
Walker in Houston, where he practices real-estate law. 


Kathleen Ann Stephenson J.D. ’76 has been 
elected chair of the Philadelphia Bar Association’s 
Probate and Trust Law Section for 2007. She is a 
partner with Pepper Hamilton in Philadelphia, where 
she practices estate planning and administration and 
related tax work. 


Andrew C. Williams ’76 has been recognized as a 
member of Georgia’s Legal Elite by Georgia Trend 
magazine. Williams is a partner with Morris, Manning 
| & Martin in Atlanta, where he practices in the areas 
of real-estate development and finance and real-estate 
capital markets. 


/Pamela A. Cook 777 has been designated an 
advanced certified fundraising executive by the 
Association of Fundraising Professionals. She lives in 

| San Rafael, Calif., and is the principal of an execu- 
tive search and development firm. 


Laurence E. Sherr °78 became the first American 
selected for full participation in an Austrian festival 
commemorating the 1945 death of Anton Webern. 
He participated at the KOFOMI Composers’ Con- 
ference and Festival Sept. 7-16 as part of an artist ex- 
change between the Virginia Center for the Creative 
| Arts and the state of Salzburg. Sherr is composer-in- 
residence and an associate professor of music at 
Kennesaw State University. 


Scott Fugate Midkiff ’79, Ph.D. ’85 has been 
appointed a program director at the National Science 
Foundation in the electrical, communications, and 
cyber-systems division of the directorate for engineering. 


Diane Prucino 79 has become co-managing part- 
‘ner of Kilpatrick Stockton, a national law firm with 
/more than 500 lawyers based in Atlanta. 


1980s 


| Todd Evan Jones ’80 was selected King Eno VII of 

| the Gran Bal Masque Mardi Gras celebration sponsored 

by the Mystic Krewe of Eno in Hillsborough, N.C. 

| Chosen for his “kindness to small animals, derring-do, 

/and general luck of the draw,” Jones was joined on 

the royal court by his wife, Queen Eno VI, Bridget 

| Hays Booher ’8?, A.M. 92, and William 
Devereux Palmer ’80, Ph.D. 91. In his non-regal 

hours, Jones is chief information officer of Orange 

County, N.C. 

| Bruce Jay Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 has been 

included in Texas Super Lawyers magazine. He is a 

partner with Jackson Walker in Houston, where he 

| practices bankruptcy and creditor/debtor-rights law. 

Mark William Durand ’81 lives in Princeton, N_J., 

| with his wife, Gianna, and daughter, Serina. He is 

| senior vice president and CFO of Teva Pharmaceuticals. 








George W. Poe Ph.D. ’81 was recognized as the 

| 2006 Tennessee Professor of the Year. Poe is a profes- 
| sor of French and French studies at Sewanee: The 
University of the South. 


Robert F. Neuhaus ’82 has joined Taylor Nelson 
Sofres as executive vice president of U.S. financial 
services. He lives in New Canaan, Conn., with his 
wife, Cecily, and their three children. 


Mary Morgan Reeves ’85 has joined the staff of 
the North Carolina Community Foundation as legal 
counsel. Before joining the NCCE, she worked for the 
law firm Morgan, Reeves & Gilchrist in Lillington, 
N.C. She has also served as president of the board of 
Playspace Children’s Museum and on the boards of 
Kids Voting and Habitat for Humanity of Wake County. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Alan Jabbour 
AN IM, (GS, nD), “Css. 
striking up the fiddle 





lan Jabbour fell in love 
with the old-time fid- 
dle when he was a 
graduate student at 
Duke, but it was hardly his first en- 
counter with the instrument. A violinist 
from the age of seven, Jabbour played 
with the Jacksonville Symphony, the 
Brevard Music Festival Orchestra, the 
Miami Symphony, and the University of 
Miami String Quartet, all before he 
arrived at Duke to study literature. 
Then came a revelation. “| had been 
interested in folk music when | was an 
undergraduate—Odetta, the Kingston 
Trio, Joan Baez,’ says Jabbour. “Then 
at Duke one of my first classes was a 
seminar in the traditional ballad. We 
dragged out some Library of Congress 
field recordings and played them. 
They had an authenticity, a real power, 
which derived from hearing them 
played by people for whom that music 
was a way of life. | was smitten. Nothing 
would do but that | would go meet 
these musicians. And off | went.’ 
Jabbour traveled the hills and hol- 
lows of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, recording instrumental 
folk music, folk songs, and folklore. 
“The other collectors collected tales or 
ballads,’ says Jabbour. “I collected old- 
time fiddle tunes. Once | started right 
there in Durham County, one thing led 
to another. Encouraged by the fiddlers | 
met, | took out the fiddle again myself” 
Jabbour’s research evolved into an ap- 
prenticeship when he met Henry Reed, 
a Virginia fiddler then in his eighties. 
From these adventures a group of 
young musicians emerged who were at 
the heart of the old-time music scene 
in Durham in the late 1960s. Jabbour 
taught the fiddle repertory he had 
learned from Reed to friends, and they 
formed the Hollow Rock String Band, a 


Bill Petros 





5) 


group from which “the ripples are still 
spreading,’ he says. 

In 1968, the year Henry Reed died, 
the Hollow Rock String Band released 
an LP, and Jabbour moved on to teach 
English and ethnomusicology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Just a year later, he came back east to 
head the Archive of Folk Song (now the 
Archive of Folk Culture) at the Library 
of Congress. In 1971, he moved to the 
National Endowment for the Arts as 
founding director of that agency's 
grant-giving program in folk arts. A 
career built around recognizing and 
recording American folk culture moved 
into high gear. It would be filled with 
publishing, recording, conferences, fes- 
tivals—and fiddling. 

In 1976, Jabbour returned to the 
Library of Congress as founding direc- 
tor of the American Folklife Center and 
stayed there until retiring in 1999. He 
marked that event by founding the 
Henry Reed Fund for Folk Artists, named 
for his fiddle mentor. 

Since then, Jabbour has taught, 
recorded, and toured from his home 
base in Washington, with his wife, 


Karen Singer Jabbour A.M. ‘68. He has 
also explored his own roots, speaking 
about his Arab-American heritage at a 
conference in 2006. “My grandfather 
came to America from Syria and had 
dreams. My father followed him and 
joined him in this country. No matter 
where you are from, your family story- 
telling creates a felt connection 
between your past and your present 
life in America. 

“It’s curious that my father was an 
immigrant, and | ended up the most 
attentive person to certain cultural tra- 
ditions here. Henry Reed was first gen- 
eration, too. His father came as a boy 
from Ireland to America.’ 

The story of an Arab-American boy 
who meets an Irish-American fiddler in 
the mountains of Virginia and goes on 
to share his tunes with a new genera- 
tion of musicians: Sounds like a ballad, 
doesn't it? Strike up the fiddle. 


—(atherine O'Neill Grace 
Grace is a freelance writer based in Buf- 
falo, New York. For information about 


Alan Jabbour's upcoming performances, 
go to www.alanjabbour.com. 
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Shelley Moore (¢ apito 





helley Moore Capito likes to 

joke that her major in zo- 

ology from Duke prepared 

her well for her career. “Be- 
cause now | work in the biggest zoo in 
America—the U.S. Congress,” quips 
the four-term Congresswoman from 
West Virginia. 

Capito, who represents her state's 
Second District in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is the only Republican and 
the only woman in the West Virginia 
Congressional delegation. She was one 
of the few Republican incumbents to 
hold on to her seat in the November 
2006 election. The daughter of former 
West Virginia Governor Arch A. Moore 
Jr., she readily acknowledges that she 
may seek higher office someday. 

Yet, as a young woman, Capito 
never imagined herself entering poli- 
tics. She took premed courses at Duke 
and earned a master’s degree in high- 
er-education counseling at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Soon after, she married, 
had three children (Charles L. Capito III 
‘03, Arch M. Capito ‘05, and Shelley E. 
Capito ‘08), and spent the next fifteen 
years at home, raising them. 

It was not until 1996 that Capito de- 
cided to run for public office. “! felt that 
| really wanted to try to make a differ- 
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Capito: celebrating with husband, Charlie Capito, 
on election night, November 2006 


ence in my state and try to make a better 
environment for our children to grow 
up in,’she says. By a slim margin, 
Capito won a seat in West Virginia's 
House of Delegates. 

As amember of the State House, she 
found herself drawn to health issues 
such as finding help for those without 
health insurance and obesity prevention. 
“Those early seeds | planted at Duke [as 
a premed student] followed me,’she says. 

Then in 2000 a seat opened in the 
House of Representatives, and Capito 
began an uphill campaign as a Repub- 
lican in a traditionally Democratic dis- 
trict. Her message was simple: She was 
a family person and a West Virginian 
who wanted to help. As she met with 
voters, she tried to present herself as 
honest, plainspoken, and a good listen- 
er. It was a tight race in which she “ran 
like crazy,she says, and ultimately 
beat her opponent. 

Less than a year after she was elected, 
Capito was sitting in her office when the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon 
were struck by airplanes hijacked by 
terrorists. “| could see the smoke from 
the Pentagon,’ she recalls. “Everything 
changed in my perspective. | realized 
these are tremendously historic times 
and what we are facing is so uncertain.” 


75, capitalizing on an independent streak 


Capito re-dedicated herself to issues 
that she cares about, such as creating 
economic opportunities and afford- 
able, high-quality health care. She also 
traveled to Afghanistan and Iraq to 
meet with U.S. troops. 

She says she began working hard to 
address the public’s growing cynicism 
about elected officials and the partisan 
atmosphere in Congress by demon- 
strating to voters that she was listening 
to them, and not just voting along 
party lines. “People want to see an in- 
dependent streak,’ she says. 

Ever since her re-election, Capito 
says, she has made it a priority to be 
accessible to residents in her district, 
because she believes that the better 
voters know her, the more they will 
trust her to make decisions for their 
families and their future. 

“lam still doing the grocery shop- 
ping, going to movies downtown, and 
doing the same stuff | did before,’ 
Capito says. “I don’t try to make myself 
anything more than | am.” 


—Malina Brown 


Brown's work has been published in 
The Washington Post, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and The News & Observer, 
among other publications. 











Thomas Cooney McThenia Jr. ’86 has been 
named of counsel for Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
Kantor & Reed. He practices in the areas of intellec- 
tual property, technology and software, Internet, licens- 
ing and sports, and media and entertainment law. 


Susan Heneson Moskowitz '86 has been 
installed as an associate rabbi of Temple Beth Torah 
in Melville, N.Y. She previously served as the rabbi 


educator of the congregation. 


Jeffrey Michael Nadaner ’86 has been appoint- 
ed Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 

Partne rship Strategy He oversees security Coopera- 
tion in more than 150 countries and the global pos 
ture of American forces. Nadaner lives with his wife, 
Deborah, and three children in Potomac, Md. 


Gregory James Davis ’88 has been named a 
partner at Saul Ewing. He is a member of the litiga- 
tion and real-estate departments in the firm’s 

( ‘hesterbrook, Pa , office. 


Lyle Blaine Thomas ’88 has accepted a position 
on the staff of Church Resource Ministries in St. 
Petersburg, Russia. His work includes cultivating 
leadership in the church and business worlds. He and 
his family also plan to mentor the orphan and street- 


_ children populations of St. Petersburg. 


= Susan Heathcote Vickers ’88 is the founder of 
s Victim Rights Law Center, a Boston-based charity 





S designed to assert rape victims’ civil rights. The 
= VRLC was selected for recognition as a 
> Massachusetts 2006 Catalogue for Philanthropy charity. 


Board members of the VRLC include William 
Maurice “Mo” Cowan "91 and Ellen Michelle 


= Bublick '88 


» Laura Bolton Smith ’89 has been promoted to 
> vice president and treasurer of Plum Creek Timber 


Co Inc 


MARRIAGES: Susan G. Pinke ’86 to Robert C. 
Tam on Aug. 20, 2006. Residence: Woodmere, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to Audrey 
Lynn Hillyard ’89 and Vincent Desiderioscioli, 
on Oct. 22, 2006. Named Emilia Alice... Third child 
and second son to Maureen Smith Waters '89 
and Tom Waters, on March 13, 2006. Named 
Nicholas Patrick. 


1990s 


Roger Wayne Byrd J.D. ’90 has joined the 
Rochester, N.Y., office of Nixon Peabody as a partner 
in the firm’s business group. He previously served as 
the senior vice president and general counsel of 
Choice One Communications. 


Michael Thomas Sell ’90 was recently awarded 
honorable mention in the Joe A. Callaway biennial 
prize competition, sponsored by New York University’s 
English and drama departments, for his book, Avant- 
Garde Performance and the Limits of Criticism: Approaching 
the Living Theatre, Happenings/Fluxus, and the Black 
Arts Movement, published by the University of 
Michigan Press. Sell is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 


Karen Elaine Brinster 91 has been named an as- 
sociate actuary at GEICO. She lives in Rockville, Md. 


Mark David Scheinblum J.D. ’92 has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Central Florida 
Zoo. He has also been reappointed to a three-year 
term on the Leadership Orlando (Fla.) board of direc- 
tors and he serves as vice chair of membership. 
Scheinblum is a partner at Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
Kantor & Reed in Orlando. 


Elizabeth Biffl 93 is a trial lawyer with the crimi- 
nal section of the Department of Justice Civil Rights 
Division in Washington. She previously served as a 
prosecutor in Florida for nine years. Biffl lives in 
Alexandria, Va. 


Rebecca Mather McNeill M.S. ’93 has been pro- 
moted to of counsel at Finnegan, Henderson, Farabo, 
Garrett & Dunner, an intellectual-property law firm 
based in Washington. She practices biotechnology 
patent prosecution and client counseling. McNeill 
also serves on the board of directors of the Women’s 
‘Bar Association of the District of Columbia and sings 
with the praise-and-worship band at Mount Olivet 
United Methodist Church. 


Daniel Chiel White ’93 has been named a partner 
at Bryan Cave in St. Louis. He practices mergers and 
acquisitions, tax-free reorganizations, restructurings, 
and spin-offs and partnership law transactions. 


Regis Jeffrey Legath 95 has been named a part- 
ner in Dechert, an international law firm. He is a 
member of the firm’s Philadelphia office, practicing 
private-equity and mergers and acquisitions law. 


Stephanie Zapata Moore 95 is practicing law 
as a corporate and securities lawyer with TXU Energy 


in Dallas. 


John Montgomery Pearson 95 is a third-grade 
math teacher in Dallas. He has written a humorous 
fictionalized account of his first year as a teacher, 


‘Learn Me Good. 


‘Miles E. Hall 96 was recognized as a Georgia Super 
Lawyer—Rising Star in the October 2006 issue of 
Atlanta magazine. That designation is awarded to dis- 
tinguished lawyers who are 40 years old or younger or 
have been in practice for 10 years or less. 


Reed Jeremy Hollander J.D. 196 has been named 
partner at Nelson Mullins Riley & Scarborough 

‘in Raleigh. He is the 2006-07 chair of the North 
‘Carolina Bar Association’s Constitutional Rights and 
Responsibilities Section. Hollander lives in Cary, 
N.C., with his wife, Beth, and two children, Linnea 
‘and Logan. 


Steven Andrew Pigott M.S. 96, M.B.A. 97 
resides in Canton, Ga., and works in global business 
development at Lockheed Martin. He also serves 
as chief of the Holly Springs, Ga., volunteer fire 
department. 


Jason Trevisan ’96 has been named to the board 
of directors of Life Line Screening, a Cleveland-based 
iprovider of preventive, mobile health screenings. 
‘Trevisan works in the Boston office of Polaris Venture 
Partners and focuses on growth-equity investments 
pad buyout opportunities in technology, health care, 
media, and consumer and business services. 


(Amy Vickers ’96 has been promoted to director 
and national head of enterprise solutions in the 
‘Boston office of Avenue A|Razorfish. 


Elizabeth Jewelle Johnson J.D. '97 has been 
jelected partner in the Atlanta office of the law firm 
‘Fisher & Phillips, where she defends companies 
against employment-discrimination claims. 


| 

\Kira Rochelle Orr ’97 is an assistant women’s bas- 
‘ketball coach at Fordham University in New York. 
She previously coached the women’s varsity and jun- 
ior varsity basketball teams at her alma mater, the 
Bullis School in Potomac, Md., from 1999 to 2004. 
She was the first Duke women’s basketball player to 
|be drafted by a professional team, the Seattle Reign. 


‘MARRIAGES: Jaye Elizabeth Bingham 94 to 
Brendan Jeremiah Hinch on Feb. 10, 2007. Residence: 
Raleigh... Jennifer Robin Borenstein '94 to 

Brian Zola on Sept. 16, 2006. Residence: New York... 

















Finally—a color in Chapel Hill 
that’s a perfect complement 
to Duke blue: green 


In a town so obsessed with a certain shade of blue, green really 
hasn't gotten much attention. Until now. 


Greenbridge Developments, LLC in association with renowned 
environmental architect William McDonough + Partners is pleased to 
announce a residential property on West Rosemary Street that strives 
to achieve the perfect balance between sustainability and livability. 
Greenbridge offers innovative floorplans and sophisticated amenities 
that will please the most discerning homebuyer. 
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Organically crafted residences 

in a LEED®Gold certified 
building priced from $300,000 to 
over $1 million (ranging in size 
from 800 to 2500 square feet). 
Occupancy Summer 2009. 


A new way of thinking. 
A new way of living. 
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The Greenbridge design center is now open at 400 West Rosemary Street 


ai For more information call 919-968-7991 
A or visit www.GreenbridgeDevelopments.com 
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MINI-PROFILE 








Josh Tarasoff 01, promoting volunteerism on Wall Street 


here is no workplace sex- 
ier than Wall Street. But 
the hunt for money, 
power, and status can 
drive financiers to hellish work hours. 
When I-bankers get out of the office, 
they have plenty of stress to release, 
and weekends spent doing community 
service are usually low on the priority 
list. Or so they used to be. Josh Tarasoff, 
with his groundbreaking organization, 
Wall Street Volunteers, is working 
to cultivate a new attitude of philan- 
thropy in a world inherently obsessed 
with profit. 

Wall Street Volunteers is an online 
clearinghouse that connects working 
professionals with nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Members get access to a data- 
base of service organizations, a list of 
volunteer opportunities, and a compre- 
hensive directory of fellow members 
and their service interests, so that 
those drawn to the same charity work 
can arrange to coordinate their volun- 
teer schedules. Since its founding in 
2005, Wall Street Volunteers has 
attracted more than 1,600 members 
and is linked with thirty-five nonprofit 
organizations. 

Tarasoff, who majored in philoso- 
phy, says he did not get involved in 
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service projects while at Duke but 
became “ethically engaged” through 
material he encountered in his classes. 
“That's when the thought process 
began,’ he recalls, “but it took a couple 
years to work itself out.’ Tarasoff spent 
his college summers in New York as 

an intern at Goldman Sachs and, upon 
graduating, accepted a full-time job 
at the firm. 

After more than a year on the job, 
Tarasoff started making time to volun- 
teer around New York on weekends. He 
often invited friends and co-workers to 
accompany him, and many became 
inspired to pursue their own service 
work. As Tarasoff explains, “It’s not that 
people don’t want to volunteer, but 
rather that first step is not always pre- 
sented in the right way.’ That realiza- 
tion was the idea behind the founding 
of Wall Street Volunteers—providing 
the initiative, and making it easier, for 
people to volunteer. 

Tantalized by the entrepreneurial 
opportunity, Tarasoff left Goldman 
Sachs in December 2003 to start build- 
ing Wall Street Volunteers. At Goldman 
Sachs, he says, “I worked so much that | 
was disconnected from any sense of 
community. It’s healthy for people to 
expand their realm of concern beyond 


their profession and to be a part of 
something other than the workplace.’ 
He spent more than a year raising funds 
and establishing a network of interested 
nonprofit organizations and launched 
Wall Street Volunteers in 2005. 

Recently the organization achieved 
501(c) (3) tax-exempt status—a “huge 
turning point,’ Tarasoff says, because it 
smooths the process of raising money, 
forming a board, and, most important, 
creating formal relationships with 
foundations and firms. Nonprofit 
organizations more accustomed to 
being ignored by Wall Street firms are 
jumping at the chance to build person- 
al, effective connections with them 
through Tarasoff’s organization, which 
now has a long waiting list of non- 
profits eager to get on board. 

Tarasoff, who received an M.B.A. 
from Columbia University in May, has a 
new pet project these days—starting 
his own hedge fund. But he says he 
plans to continue serving as executive 
director of Wall Street Volunteers. And, 
if the group's growing number of vol- 
unteers is any indication, Wall Street's 
realm of influence is expanding from 
stocks and bonds to people who could 
use a helping hand. 

—Adam Pearse ‘07 


Sam Nicols 


John Mark Sampson 94 to Mary Suzanne 
Miller '96 on Oct. 21, 2006. Residence: Greens- 
boro...Alyssa Jane Denzer 195 to David Michael 
Sturgeon on June 3, 2006. Residence: Washington... 
Adélie Wright Oakley '95 to Jeffrey Michael 
Barry on Sept. 30, 2006. Residence: South Lake Tahoe, 
Calif....Mary Suzanne Miller 96 to John Mark 
Sampson "94 on Oct. 21, 2006. Residence: Greens- 
boro...Jennifer Lynn Hansen 98 to David 
Cameron Ware on Sept. 3, 2006. Residence: Alexan- 
dria, Va....Nina Felice Shapiro 99 to Alex 
Kentsis on April 2, 2006. Residence: Boston. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Peter 
Donald Petroff ‘9! and Rose Caroline 
Petroff 92 on May 26, 2006. Named Alexander 
Christian... Twins, a son and a daughter, to Angela 
Harris Moore ‘92 and Lamott Leon Moore on May 
16, 2006. Named Alexander Thompson and 
Jacqueline Arlene...Second child and first daughter 
to Marie Mangin Rush '92 and James Brian Rush 
on Dec. 12, 2006. Named Celeste Antoinette... 
Second child and son to Joseph Speeney M.B.A. 
’92 and Amber Green on May 25, 2006. Named 
Daniel Anderson...Second daughter to William 
Thomas Auchincloss '93 and Megan Mingey 
Auchincloss '94 on Oct. 11, 2006. Named Harper 
McKenna...First child and daughter to Kathi 
McCracken Dente '93 and Kevin Dente on July I, 
2006. Named Mira Lynn...Son to Elizabeth 
Werness Martin 93 and Marshall Curry on Sept. 
6, 2006. Named Rivers Martin Curry...First child 
and daughter to Margo Renee Needleman 
Topman 193 and Jason Topman on Novy. 2, 2006. 
Named Rylan Casey...Second daughter to Megan 
Mingey Auchincloss 194 and William Thomas 
Auchincloss "93 on Oct. 11, 2006. Named Harper 
McKenna...Second child and daughter to Stephanie 
Zapata Moore "95 and Greg Moore on Dec. 18, 
2006. Named Larkin Elizabeth...First child and 
daughter to Carl George Berger III 97 and 
Stephanie Michelle Floyd Berger '98 on Sept. 
8, 2006. Named Katherine Grace... Twins, a son and 
a daughter, to Kristin Sosinski Ensley ’97 and 
Wesley Ensley on Sept. 19, 2006. Named John Wesley 
and Madeleine Lucille...First child and daughter to 
Stephanie Michelle Floyd Berger '98 and Carl 
George Berger III 97 on Sept. 8, 2006. Named 
Katherine Grace...First child and son to Joseph 
Lawrence Giacobbe B.S.E. ’98 and Tracy 
Giacobbe on Aug. 13, 2006. Named Andrew Joseph... 
Second child and first daughter to David Benjamin 
Herren Saye 98 and Robyn Moo-Young Saye 
99 on Nov. 17, 2006. Named Sofia Ann. 


2000s 


Samuel Quinn Preston Martin V 01 has joined 
the law firm Stradley Ronon Stevens & Young as an 
associate in its business practice group. 


Victoria Elizabeth Hogan '04 is producing a doc- 
umentary with Eric Alden Scherch 04 on human- 
itarian aid that will be shot in 10 countries around the 
world. After filming, Hogan will pursue a master’s in 
international education policy at Harvard University. 


Rahul Satija ’06 has received a five-year fellowship 
from the Fannie and John Hertz Foundation to sup- 
port research in computational biology. He will enter 
the Ph.D. program at the University of California at 
Berkeley after completing a year of study at the 
University of Oxford, where he is a Rhodes Scholar. 


MARRIAGES: Sachin Lavania ’00 to Rati Sharma 


on March 7, 2006. Residence: Baltimore...Praveen 
Ballapuram Adhi ’01 to Farah Lisette Mehta 


01 on July 15, 2006. Residence: Chicago...Justin 
Mulhern Offen ’01 to Shannon Sweeney on Nov. 
25, 2006. Residence: New York... Jennifer Kaur 
Dhatt ’02 to Brendan Joseph Hughes on Jan. 28, 
2006. Residence: Arlington, Va....Kathryn Amanda 
Copeland ’03 to Raymond William Shem on July 22, 
'2006. Residence: Chapel Hill... Jonathan Allen 
Greene 03 to Laura Wilson de Marchena ’05 
on Oct. 21, 2006. Residence: Chapel Hill... Eric 
David Steele '04 to Lee Reesman Fisher on July 8, 
2006. Residence: New York...Laura Wilson de 
Marchena ’05 to Jonathan Allen Greene ’03 
on Oct. 21, 2006. Residence: Chapel Hill. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Dalila Dragnic- 
Cindric M.E.M. ’00 and Davor Cindric M.E.M. 
01 on Oct. 19, 2006. Named Goran Shane... 
Daughter to Susan Lineback Previts '00 and 
Fred Previts on April 17, 2006. Named Ellen Ruth. 


Deaths 


Editor’s note: The volume of obituaries submitted has 
created a considerable backlog. In an effort to provide 
better service to our alumni and friends, we have included 
additional pages of obituaries in this issue. Notification 
‘of the deaths of alumni before 2006 was only recently 
received by the magazine. 


‘Lois C. Scott ’24 of Durham, on Dec. 5, 2006. 
Survivors include three siblings. 





Elizabeth Roberts Cannon ’26 of Raleigh, on 
May 27, 2006. Survivors include two children; four 
grandchildren; and a nephew, Bart Nelson 
Stephens 743. 


| , 
Stella Craig Carlton ’27 of Durham, on 
Dec. 9, 2002. 


Charles L. Vick ’27 of Kitty Hawk, N.C., on 
June 6, 2002. 


Margaret Zachary Wright ’28 of Sanford, Fla., 
on May 13, 2005. 


‘Louise Anderson Bridgers ’29 of Wilson, N.C., 
on Aug. 23, 2006. Survivors include four children, 
eight grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Priscilla Gregory McBryde ’29 of Charlotte, on 
May 20, 2006. She is survived by three children, 
including Priscilla McBryde Spence ’63 and 
‘Angus M. McBryde Jr. M.D. ’63; a brother, 
Claiborne B. Gregory 734, L ’37; 10 grandchil- 
dren, including Neill G. McBryde Jr. J.D. 04; 18 
great-grandchildren; a niece, Panny Gregory 
(Rhodes ’64; and nephews, including Claiborne 
Gregory Jr.’67 and Douglas A. Gregory ’76. 


Reba Thurston Cousins Rickard 730 of 
Strasburg, Va., on April 23, 2006. Survivors include 
her sister, Mary Cousins Light 41. 





James Benjamin Stalvey ’30, A.M. 31 of New 
Braunfels, Texas, on April 10, 2006. 


Elizabeth Baxter Williams Lanning 731 of 
Southern Pines, N.C., on July 20, 2006. Survivors 
include three children, J. Tate Lanning Jr. 

BS. C.E.’59, Lucy Lanning Mauger ’62, and 
Thomas P. Lanning B.S.M.E. ’65; a daughter-in- 
law, Michael May Lanning ’60; four grandchil- 
dren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Gertrude E. Merritt 31 of Durham, on Oct. 4, 2006. 


Ruth Curtis Moore A.M. ’31 of Charlottesville, Va., 
on June 26, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, Linda 
Miller Moore ’63; three siblings, including Grace 
Curtis Anderson 33; two grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 
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We are proud to unveil our graciously 
enhanced Inn. Enjoy elegant new guest rooms, 
expanded dining choices, fitness center and 
pool, plus championship golf. Now, more than 
ever, this is your destination for a luxurious 


stay and a warm Southern welcome. 
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So Much That’s New! 

Fairview Dining Room 

Vista Restaurant, Golf-view terrace 
Pool & Fitness center 

Magnificent ballroom 


Executive Conference Center 





3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 
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Charles H. Rich °31 of Durham, on July 1, 2006 


Survivors include three children, six grandchildren, 


ind nine great-grandchildren 


Thelma McFarland Rigsbee 331 of Durham, on 
\ug 26, 


eight grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren 


2006. Survivors include three children, 


Norma Craft Cannon ’'3? of Concord, N.C., on June 27, 
2006. She is survived by six children, including Harriet 
Coltrane Cannon '61; 15 grandchildren; 28 great 


grande hildren; and two ereat-great grandchildren 


Marion Simpson Field °32 of Concord, N.C., on 
dept , 2006. Survivors inc lude a son, two siblings, 


and a step eranddaughter 


Thomas J. Harper °32 of Fuquay-Varina, N.C., on 
Jan. 14, 2001 


Homan E. Leech °32 of Meredith, N.H., on May 


18, 2006. Survivors include a son 


Evelyn Rogers McCullough '32 of Atlanta, on 
Aug. 7, 2006. Survivors include two sons, three 
erandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Louis B. Woolf 32 of Coral Spring, Fla., on Feb. 
10, 2004. Survivors include one child, four siblings, 
and two grandchildren 


Grace Curtis Anderson '33 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
16, 2006. Survivors include two children, two sib- 
lings, a grandson, and two great-grandchildren. 


Franklin Carter Flippo °33 of Ashland, Va., on 
Nov. 28, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
two sons; two siblings; four grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Mabel Floyd Marion Gowin 733 of Coral 
Gables, Fla. She is survived by three children, 
including Joan Marion Parrish ’61; five grand- 


children; two step-grandchildren; and six great 
grandchildren 


Helen Wilson Mathews R.N. °33 of Richmond, 
Va., on March 16, 2000. 


’ 


Sam T. Plowden '33 of Florence, S.C., on Feb. 11, 
2005. Survivors include his daughter, three siblings, 


and two grandsons. 


William Schoolfield Sartorius A.M. °33 of 
Ocean City, Md., on June 25, 2001. 


Lewis I. Terry °33 of Lemont, IIl., on April 2, 2006. 
Survivors Inc lude two children; two brothers, 
Harold K. Terry ‘36 and Isaac H. Terry Jr. ‘51; 


and two grandchildren. 


A. Fred Turner °33, M.D. °36 of Orlando, Fla., on 
May 15, 2006. Survivors include a son, Erick H. 
Turner ’75; a sister; five grandchildren; and one 
ereat-grandchild. 


Virginia McCrary White °33 of Lexington, N.C., 
on April 4, 2006. Survivors include two children, two 
grandsons, and four great-grandsons. 


James Breckenridge Cheely '34 of Clinton, 
Tenn., on Oct. 30, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, six grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Cicely Berlin Garrick °34 of Hampton, Va., on 
Sept. 25, 2006. Survivors include three children, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


Mildred McKinney Gee 734 of Winston-Salem, on 
Sept. 8, 2006. She is survived by two daughters, in- 
cluding M. Elizabeth Gee ’69, and two grandsons. 


Martha Morrison Hale °34 of Hickman, Ky., on 
March 17, 2005. 


Ruth Fielden Jacobs 7°34 of Los Angeles, on Feb. 
21, 2006. 


st 
International 


Wealth that Endures’ 


For over 75 years, clients have trusted our skill to navigate any 
kind of market. Our professionals are committed to protecting 
our clients’ wealth and building it for future generations. We 
have the experience and perspective needed to secure your 


financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody 
services for accounts of $2 million or more. For inquiries, 
please contact Jane-Scott Cantus (T 787) at (202) 822-2114 
or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. 792) at (877) 384-1111 or visit 


www.fiduciarytrust.com. 
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Edward E. Wiley Jr. B.D. 34 of Maryville, Tenn., 
on June 11, 2003. Survivors include his wife, Frances, 
and a brother. 


Earl E. Bradsher '35 of Roxboro, N.C., on March 
31, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Martha; three 
children; five siblings; five grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Joseph Groff Brillinger Sr. 35 of New York, on 
July 21, 2006. Survivors include two sons and three 
grandchildren. 


Helen Cross Broadhead 735 of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., on Sept. 15, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren; a sister, Enola Cross Tobi '44; five grand- 
children; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Glenn E. Bucher 735 of Alfred, N.Y., on Jan. 25, 
2004. Survivors include three children, a brother, 
and three grandchildren. 


Sarah Spence Butler °35 of Suffolk, Va., on 
Oct. 25, 2003. 


W. Burke Davis Jr. °35 of Greensboro, on Aug. 
18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Juliet; two chil- 
dren, including Angela Davis-Gardner ’63; two 
stepchildren; four grandchildren; five step-grandchil- 
dren; two great-grandchildren; and four step great- 
grandchildren. 


Chris C. Hamlet H.A. Cert. 35 of Durham, on 
July 23, 2006. Survivors include three children, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Harold H. Hutson B.D. '35 of Greensboro, on July 
15, 2006. Survivors include four children, nine 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Lila Womble Jenkins 735 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 6, 2006. Survivors include three children; three 
siblings, including William F. Womble °37; and 
six grandchildren. 


Davis C. Kirby Jr. B.S.E.E. 35 of Easton, Md., on 
Sept. 21, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; two 
daughters; two brothers; four grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Daniel Clyde Lisk Jr. '35 of Charlotte, on Sept. 
30, 2003. Survivors include his wife, Lucy; two chil- 
dren; three siblings; five grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Beckie J. McCallie A.M. °35 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on June 9, 2006. Survivors include four children, 
eight grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Sarver Montgomery 735 of 
Ronceverte, W.Va., on June 22, 2006. Survivors 
include two daughters, five grandchildren, and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Warren Moses 735 of Washington, on 
March 14, 2006. Survivors include her two children 
and four grandchildren. 


James L. Oswald 735 of Aiken, S.C., on 
Feb. 16, 2005. 


George Albert Pearson 735 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on April 13, 2006. Survivors include a daughter 
and three grandchildren. 


Edna Martin Dunlap Scoppa ’35 of Redding, 
Conn., on March 30, 2006. Survivors include three 
stepchildren. 

Earl T. Sinclair 35 of Burbank, Calif., on 

July 20, 2001. 

Francis A. Wiley A.M. 935 of Walnut Creek, 


Calif., on March 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth Wrenshall Farrell °36 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Oct. 13, 2001. Survivors include two chil- 


dren, Wilson Wrenshall Farrell B.S.E.E. 61 and 
Claire Knobelach Farrell ’62, and a grandson, 
Wilson W. Farrell B.S.E. 91. 


Page G. Frank ’36 of Wellsville, Pa., on Sept. 8, 2005. 


Harry Goldstein J.D. ’36 of Providence, R.I., on 
Feb. 23, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; two 
daughters, including Edythe Goldstein Victor 


69: and five grandchildren. 


George E. Griscom 736 of Milford, N.H., on 
Sept. 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Doris; four 
daughters, including Elma Elizabeth Vaidya ’64; 
three stepsons; a son-in-law, Madhu Sudan Lal 
Vaidya M.F.’58, D.E ’62; a sister; 16 grandchildren; 
and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Jean Burd Hainley 736 of Pottsville, Pa., on Oct. 
28, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Nancy R. Hudson ’36 of Greensboro, on 
Aug. 18, 2006. 


Daniel B. Schafer ’36 of Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
May 6, 2006. Survivors include four children, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Ada Morrow Shackford 736 of Cary, N.C., on 
Novy. 27, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, five 
grandchildren, and three great-granddaughters. 


Caleb V. Smith Jr. 36 of Lakeville, Pa., on 
Feb. 25, 2003. 


‘Mary Louise Remont Valliant 936 of Oxford, 
Md., on Oct. 6, 2006. Survivors include four chil- 
dren; five grandchildren; seven great-grandchildren; 
and a nephew, Robert Jeremiah Rankin 00. 


‘Chandler C. Washer Jr. B.S.M.E. ’36 of Phillips- 
burg, N.J., on Sept. 22, 2006. Survivors include two 
children, two grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
‘children. 


‘Ellen Farnum Webb 736 of Sewanee, Tenn., on 
July 13, 2006. Survivors include a son and a step- 
granddaughter. 


William Darwin Andrus M.Div. ’37 of Arling- 
ton, Texas, on Oct. 23, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Hilda; two stepdaughters; a brother; two step- 
grandchildren; and two step great-grandchildren. 


Jean Boyd Appleford 737 of San Diego, on 
July 10, 2005. Survivors include her husband, 
G. Burton Appleford '37; two daughters; and 


three grandchildren. 


John V. Atkinson ’37 of Martinsville, N.J., on 
{March 24, 2002. 


R. Lynwood Baldwin Jr. °37 of Durham, on July 
(14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Miriam; four 
children, including Mary Baldwin Kim ’62; a 
jstepson; a son-in-law, Hyun D. Kim ’62, Ph.D. 69; 
‘eight grandchildren, including Claire Kim 
‘Markovic "94; three step-grandchildren; nine great- 
‘grandchildren; and two step great-grandchildren. 


John Wesley Books °37, J.D. 39 of Asheville, 
IN.C,, on Sept. 23, 2005. 


‘Thomas W. Borland 37 of Salisbury, N.C., on 
June 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Margaret 
/Rudisill Borland ’36; a daughter; a sister, 
‘Frances Borland Horack ’48; two grandchil- 
\dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


|R. Campbell Carden 37, J.D. 939 of Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., on July 11, 2006. Survivors include 
a daughter, G. Russell Carden Huber ’65; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


Margaret Connell Cheverton 37 of 
Charleston, W.Va., on Nov. 25, 2006. Survivors 


include two daughters, a brother, five grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


John J. Karakash 737 of Bethlehem, Pa., on 
March 21, 2006. 


Francis Bromley Key A.M. °37 of Richmond, 
Va., on Aug. 19, 2002. 


Marion Kiker Lane 737 of Reidsville, N.C., on 
Aug. 31, 2006. Survivors include a daughter; two sis- 
ters, Kathryn Loraine Harris ’35, M.A.T. 55 and 
Lucy Kiker Jones 743; and three grandchildren. 


Roderick S. Leland ’37 of Palmetto, Fla., on Jan. 
10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Doris Day 
Leland 737; three sons, including Stuart D. 
Leland B.S.C_E. ’64; a brother; seven grandchil- 
dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert Lee Nicks 937, B.D. ’47 of Penney Farms, 
Fla., on Feb. 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 

Lou; three children; seven grandchildren; nine great- 
grandchildren; and a niece, Sam Nicks Foster ’63. 


Orland M. Parke Jr. 37 of Bay City, Mich., on 
April 29, 2005. 


John R. Pepper II 37 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
Nov. 20, 2006. Survivors include three children and 
a granddaughter. 


Roy Egbert Smith 937 of Owensboro, Ky., on 
May 6, 2000. 


Shirley Roberta Tofflemire-Teed 937 of 
Brownsville, Texas, on June 19, 2006. Survivors 
include two daughters, Patricia Ann Tofflemire 
’65 and Lynda Gorovoy-Tofflemire 75; a son- 
in-law, Mark Steven Gorovoy ’73; and a grand- 
child, Jaclyn Merilee Beth Gorovoy ’08. 


Catherine Kirkpatrick Troxler 37 of Greens- 
boro, on Nov. 16, 2004. Survivors include five chil- 
dren, eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Virginia Duehring White ’37, A.M. 739 of 
Harrisburg, Pa., on March 29, 2006. Survivors 
include two daughters and a granddaughter. 


Mary C. Wright 937 of Gulf Shores, Ala., on June 
17), WOOS). 


Ethel Littlejohn Adams 738 of Leesburg, Va., 
on Nov. 12, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, 
three grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Geraldine Ashworth ’38 of Princeton, W.Va., 
on Sept. 25, 2002. 


David M. Bane 738 of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
on March 23, 2004. 


Perry Jones Cumming 738 of Austinburg, 
Ohio, on Nov. 19, 2006. Survivors include three 
children, four siblings, six grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


James C. Davis 738 of Carlsbad, Calif., on March 
2, 2004. Survivors include two children, five grand- 
children, and a great-grandchild. 


Sarah Watson Eutsler 738 of Cheraw, S.C., on 
Oct. 3, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Bill; two 
children; two grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Lewis C. Hanes 738 of Madison, N.C., on Feb. 2, 
2005. Survivors include two sons, a sister, and three 
grandchildren. 


Robert A. Hutchinson 38 of Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif., on Oct. 5, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Betty; three children; two brothers; four grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Louis B. Jennings 738 of Salisbury, Md., on Nov. 
18, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, three sib- 
lings, and two grandchildren. 


Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2006-07 


President: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 
Past President: William P. Miller ’77 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 
representative: Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2008): 
Dawn Taylor Biegelson ’89 

Matthew FE. Bostock ’91 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 

Jeremiah O. Norton ’00 

Caroline Christy Susman ’88 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85 

James V. Walsh ’74 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 
William T. Wilson III ’76 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2007): 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Stacey Maya Gray ’95 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’82 

Ann Pelham ’74 

Hardy Vieux ’93 


Professional school representatives: 
Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85 
Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. ’98 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92 
Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 
Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80, School of Law 
Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77 
School of Nursing 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. ’03 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and 
Vice Provost for Research 

Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor 
of History 


Student representatives: 
Atin Garg ’07, President, Class of 2007 
S.M. Hasnain Zaidi ’08, President, Class of 2008 
Kendall R. Dabaghi ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Elliott G. Wolf ’08, President, 
Duke Student Government 
Audrey K. Ellerbee ’09, President, 
Graduate and Professional Student Council 
William R. Lefew A.M. ’03, ’09, Graduate and 
Professional Student Council Representative 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 
Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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Mary Elizabeth Stone Lynch ‘38 of Cambridge, 
Ohio, on Sept. 2, 2006. Survivors inc lude five daugh 


ters and five grandchildren 


Helen Parks Raaen '38, A.M. °39 of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., on June 5, 2006. Survivors include her hus 


band, Vernon; a son; and a granddaughter 


Virginia Bishop Ritter ‘38 of Dallas, Pa., on Aug. 31, 
2006. Survivors include her husband, Richard W.M. 
Ritter 38; three children; and five grandchildren 


Charlotte Holden Rotzel ‘38 of Minnetonka, Minn., 
on Aug. 9, 2006. Survivors include four children, six 
grandchildren, and three great-granddaughters. 


Georgia B. Silver A.M. °38, Ph.D. '41 of Palo 
Alto, Calif., on July 6, 2006. 


Eleanor L. Speiden °38 of Germantown, Wis., on 
June 22, 2005. Survivors include a child and two 


grandchildren 


Norman L. Wherrett °38, J.D. 41 of Greenbrae, 
Calif., on July 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Evelyn Van Sciver Wherrett °40; two children, 
including Whitney Lynne Wherrett Roberson 
’69: and six grandchildren, including Rebecca 
Anne Roberson 5 and Sarah Roberson 
Hanlon ’02. 

Helen Weil Young 738 of New Orleans, on 

Feb. 3, 2001. 

John Fink Beckman A.M. 7°39 of Lodi, Calif., on 
April 4, 2006. 


Mary Barrow Coleman 339 of Mount Pleasant, 
S.C., on Jan. 21, 2003. 


Edgar L. Danner 739 of Santa Barbara, Calif., on 
Feb. 6, 2006. His wife, Grace C. Danner °40, died 
on April 27, 2006. Survivors include three children 
and four grandchildren. 


John M. Douglas M.D. 939 of Charlotte, on 
April 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Eleanor; 
three sons; two stepsons; and six grandchildren. 


Wylie Gardt 939 of Deerfield Beach, Fla., on 

June 2, 2005. 

Robert C. Gatewood 739 of Mount Sterling, Ky., 
on March 10, 2006. 


Laurence E. Hoggan 739 of Oak Bluffs, Mass., on 
Dec. 4, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Lorraine; 
three children; and nine grandchildren. 


Joan Thoms Hopkins °39 of Mahwah, N_J., on 


Sept. 2, 2002. 


Julian Clyde Jessup 739 of Wilson, N.C., on 


May 18, 2006. Survivors include two grandsons and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Gloria Marx Lanius 739 of Destin, Fla., on 
Jan. 7, 2005. 


Joseph H. Levinson 739, J.D. ’52 of Benson, 
N.C., on Oct. 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Theodosia; three children; and five grandchildren. 
James F. McGimsey Jr. 39 of Morganton, 
N.C., on Aug. 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Louise; five children, including James Franks 
McGimsey III 73; a brother, Edward C. 
McGimsey ’43; and seven grandchildren. 


Dorothy Reed Ogden 739 of Yuma, Ariz., on 
June 18, 2004. Survivors include several children 
and grandchildren. 


Alvin O. Preyer ’39 of Avon, Ohio, on Dec. 15, 2005. 


Mary Osburn Prokop 739 of Brockway, Pa., on 
Oct. 10, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, a sister, 
and a grandson. 
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James Forbes Rogers '39 of Naples, Fla., on 
June 14, 2004. Survivors include his wite, Mary 
Barrett Rogers '3¥. 


Madeline McGinnis Shaw 739 of Upper 
Montelair, N.J., on May 12, 2004. Survivors include 
eight children, two brothers, and 23 grandchildren. 
Sidney Stovall '39 of Greer, S.C., on March 13, 
2006. Survivors include two daughters, four grand 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Helen Wilson Vail 39 of Denver, on Nov. 2, 
2004. Survivors include her husband, Charles 
Rowe Vail B.S.E.E. °37. 


Henry M. Wellman Jr. 39 of Advance, N.C., on 
Jan. 20, 2001. 

Maude Adams White 739 of Davis, Calif., on 
Sept. 22, 2006. Survivors include three children and 
four grandchildren. 


Thomas Steadman Bagby B.1). '40 of 
Lexington, Ky., on May 26, 2004. Survivors include 
his wife, Sarah; two sons; two grandchildren; two 
step-grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Ralph Sidney Bird M.Ed. ’40 of Matoaka, W.Va., 
on Feb. 19, 2000. 


Mary Stacy Dodge Jackson Boyle 40 of 
Richmond, Va., on June 5, 2006. Survivors include 
two daughters, a sister, three grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Lillian Secrest Buie ’40 of Wagram, N.C., on 
June 5, 2006. Survivors include four children; 

a brother; and a grandniece, Megan English 
Bailey ‘08. 


Anne Kingsbury Carr 40 of New York, on 
May 12, 2003. 


Finley T. Clarke Jr. ’40 of Herndon, Va., on 
Feb. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Helen; 
three children; three stepchildren; and six 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Louise Worsham Conley 740 of 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., on May 19, 2006. Survivors 
include a daughter and two granddaughters. 


Zach D. Cox ’40 of Mount Olive, N.C., on 
Aug. 30, 2001. 


Grace C. Danner ’40 of Santa Barbara, Calif., on 
April 27, 2006. Her husband, Edgar L. Danner 
39, died on Feb. 6, 2006. Survivors include three 
children and four grandchildren. 


Helen Gambill Hunt 740 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on Novy. 28, 2000. 


Jack Omer Kendrick °40 of Anchorage, Alaska, 
on Jan. 11, 2005. 


Thomas W. Melson 740 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
March 18, 2006. Survivors include two children and 
a brother, Robert H. Melson 739. 


Harold A. Milstead M.Div. ’40 of Harpers Ferry, 
W.Va., on March 23, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Bertha; two daughters; nine grandchildren; and 
12 great-grandchildren. 

Abigail Pierce Raymond 740 of Oklahoma City, 
on Aug. 14, 2006. Survivors include three children, a 
brother, and six grandchildren. 


James V. Robertson B.S.M_E. ’40 of Bethlehem, 
Pa., on July 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; three sons, James H. Robertson ’66, 
Donald W. Robertson 69, and Fred V. 
Robertson ’71; two siblings; seven grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Daniel E. Sayre ’40 of McAllen, Texas, April 7, 2001. 


Dorothy A. Schomaker '40 of Edina, Minn., on 
Jan. 14, 2006. 


Helen Marie Siceloff '40 of High Point, N.C., on 
Oct. 14, 2005, 


Nancy Akers Wallace ‘40 of Charlotte, on March 
29, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Mason; four 
children; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Harry Lee Welch Sr. ’40 of Salisbury, N.C., on 
March 13, 2006. 


Hatcher C. Williams '40, A.M. '49 of Oxford, N.C., 
on Sept. 5, 2006. He is survived by four children, in- 
cluding Schuyler Williams ’66, and two siblings. 


John W. Young A.M. ’40 of Loxahatchee, Fla., on 
April 25, 2006. 


Robert J. Atwell ’41, M.D. ’44 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on May 11, 2006. His wife, Mozelle 
Mitchell Atwell R.N. '45, died on April 3, 2003. 


Survivors include three sons and five grandchildren. 


George Franklin Blalock "41 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Nov. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Essie; three children; four grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Jean Bailey Brooks ’41 of Greensboro, on June 
17, 2006. Survivors include two children and four 
grandchildren. 


Edgar Fenn Bunce Jr. ’41 of Bernardsville, N.J., 
on Sept. 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary 
Elizabeth Crawford Bunce °41; four daughters, 
including Barbara Ann Bunce ’74; a sister; three 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Robert Whitney Hancock "41 of Naples, Fla., 
on Aug. 5, 2006. Survivors include two children and 
three grandchildren. 


Aline McCranie Harris R.N. ’41, B.S.N. ’44 of 
Atlanta, on Aug. 8, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, Joe F. Harris Jr. 67 and Marilyn H. Best 
70; a son-in-law, Philip Best ’69; two siblings; two 
grandchildren, including Kirsten H. Best ’00; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Martha Jane Phillips Hupp °41 of Morgantown, 
W.Va., on July 7, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren and three grandchildren. 


Oscar William Lever Ph.D. ’41 of Baltimore, on 
Feb. 1, 2002. 


Brooks B. Little ’41, D 43 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on Aug. 7, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, six 
siblings, and a granddaughter. 


Frances Foreman Crum Munroe ’41 of 
Asheville, N.C., on April 4, 2006. Survivors include 
two children, two siblings, two granddaughters, and a 
ereat-granddaughter. 


S. Bruce Gooch Poole ’41 of Winter Haven, 
Fla., on April 19, 2006. Survivors include a son, a 
grandson, and three great-grandchildren. 

Anne Cozart Serrell ’41 of Raleigh, on June 5, 
2006. Survivors include three sons and five grand- 
children. 

Stanley V. Summers Jr. 41 of New York, on 
March 24, 2000. 

Mary Lee Bagley Walker '41 of Bay Village, 
Ohio, on Aug. 11, 2006. 

Alfred Owen Aldridge Ph.D. ’42 of Champaign, 


Ill., on Jan. 29, 2005. He is survived by his daughter. 


William Emory Burkhardt M.Ed. °42 of Elkton, 
Md., on March 15, 2001. 


Hilda Smathers Halliburton M.Ed. °42 of 
Connellys Springs, N.C., on Sept. 27, 2001. 


Robert Smith Haviland 742 of Kernersville, 
N.C., on June 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary; a daughter; and two grandsons. 


James W. Martin B.S.E.E. ’42 of Sayville, N.Y., 
on Jan. 14, 2005. Survivors include two children and 
five grandchildren. 


| Miriam Silva McCarthy ’42 of Fort Thomas, Ky., 
‘on Oct. 1, 2006. Survivors include two sons, a sister, 
“six grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


‘Andrew J. Meara ’42 of Glen Rock, N.J., on 
\Jan. 19, 2003. 


Richard C. Newsham 742 of West End, N.C., on 
‘Sept. 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Lois; three 
children, including Carol Lynn Newsham 
Schreiber ’74 and Richard C. Newsham II '75; 
a brother; and two granddaughters. 


Gerry E. Pettibone ’42 of Tampa, Fla., on Jan. 
(25, 2005. Survivors include four daughters, six grand- 
‘children, and two great-grandchildren. 


| 

Bayard Taylor Read II ’42 of Brunswick, Maine, 
‘on May 22, 2006. Survivors include three children, 
three stepchildren, and three grandchildren. 


Margaret Binder Ruark 742 of Winston-Salem, 
on Dec. 5, 2006. Survivors include two children, a 
sister, a granddaughter, and three great-grandchildren. 


Harold W. Sheats Jr. B.S.E.E. ’42 of Charlotte, 
‘on June 9, 2006. 


Dorothy Bishop Short ’42 of Tampa, Fla., on 
‘Oct. 23, 2006. Survivors include five children, 19 
grandchildren, and 44 great-grandchildren. 





‘Edmund Templer Shubrick ’42 of St. Petersburg, 
\Fla., on Sept. 4, 2000. 


Fred A. Surlas Jr. 42 of Mount Vernon, Ohio, on 
\Jan. 27, 2006. 


George Samuel Wood 742 of Roanoke Rapids, 
\N.C., on July 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
‘Sara Towe Wood 742; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Thomas Christian Armstrong Jr. 43 of San 
|Marcos, Calif., on Dec. 7, 2003. 


William D. Bennett ’43 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 


on Oct. 1, 2006. Survivors include two sons. 


‘Henry Tucker Bloom 743 of Cherry Hill, N.J., 
jon Noy. 5, 2003. Survivors include his wife, Ellie; 
three children; eight grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


/Harvey Reade Bullock 43 of Los Angeles, on 
April 24, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; four 
children; and three grandchildren. 


/Muriel Dilworth Burdett ’43 of Wilmington, 
(Del., on Oct. 30, 2006. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


Charles F. Burrows 7°43 of West Hartford, Conn., 
on Oct. 11, 2006. He is survived by five children, 
including Richard G. Burrows ’78, M.B.A.’83, 


and eight grandchildren. 


‘Edward L. Clark ’43 of Raleigh, on May 14, 2006. 
Survivors include his wife, Betty Fouraker Clark 


45, and two sons. 
! 


|Norris Wolf Crigler ’43 of Charlotte, on May 27, 
|2006. Survivors include his wife, Emilie Frantz 
Crigler ’43; ason, Norris Wolf Crigler Jr. M.D. 
76; a daughter; two brothers, John F. Crigler Jr. 
’40 and Benner B. Crigler Sr. ’50; two grandchil- 
dren; seven nephews, including Benner B. Crigler 
Jr.’78 and Robert Leonard Crigler ’84; and 


four nieces. 
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Robert N. DuBose M.Div. '43 of Pawleys Island, 
S.C., on Oct. 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Marie ,; two daughters; ind three erand¢ hildren 


John Hale ‘43 of Denver, on July 3, 2006 
Adele; 


stepson; ind five grandchildren 


Survivors include his wife, two children; a 


Barbara Fries Harrison °43 of Clarence Center, 
N.Y., on May 29, 2006. Survivors include her hus 
band, Fenton F. Harrison Sr. ‘43; a son, Fenton 
F. Harrison Jr. '66; three daughters; seven grand 
children; and two great-grandchildren 


Blanna Brower Harriss 43 of Tarboro, N.C., on 
Dec. 1, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Meader W. Harriss Jr. ‘41; two children; a son- 
in-law, Franklin McLeod Dew M.Div. ’76; and 
six grandchildren 


Kathryn Dunkelberger Hart ‘43, A.M. ’50 of 
Estero, Fla., on May 23, 2006. Survivors include her 
husband, Thomas G. Hart '44, J.D. '50; three chil- 
dren; and five grandchildren. 


George H. Heller '43 of Dade City, Fla., on Dec. 


28, 2005. 


Jane H. Hiatt °43 of San Diego, on July 14, 2004. 


Philip W. Hutchings Jr. ’43 of Durham, on Noy. 
21, 2006. His wife, Patricia Murdock 
Hutchings °50, died on May 31, 2006. Survivors 
include three sons; nine grandchildren, including 
Michael M. Hutchings '10; and two great-grand- 
children. 


Marybelle S. Jester R.N. 43, B.S.N. '43 of Cary, 
N.C., on Nov. 23, 2006. Survivors include two sons 
and four grandchildren. 


Gordon L. Johnson 743 of Providence, R.I., on 
June 19, 2006. 


Walter David Knight Jr. A.M. 43, Ph.D. 50 of 
Berkeley, Calif., on June 28, 2000. 


Joseph McLaughlin Jr. ’43 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 4, 2006. Survivors include a daughter; a brother, 
Robert T. McLaughlin B.S.M_E. ’44; two grand- 
children; and a cousin, Charley Henry Lucas °54. 


Jane Gregory Marrow M.D. ’43 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on June 30, 2006. She is survived by three chil- 
dren, including Henry G. Marrow M.D. ’79, and 
five grandchildren. 


Richard Daniel Reamer ’43 of Salisbury, N.C., 
on April 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Ellen 
Rankin Reamer '43; three children, including 
Richard Rankin Reamer ’67; a sister; and six 
grandchildren. 


William C. Sierichs °43 of Baton Rouge, La., on 
March 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Elizabeth; two sons; and a granddaughter. 


George S. Simon 743 of Mount Pleasant, Pa., on 
Sept. 11, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Katherine, 
and two brothers. 


Frank T. Taylor ’43 of Ellicott City, Md., on Aug. 
20, 2006. Survivors include three children and six 


erandchildren. 


Mary Virginia Vogel R.N. ’43, B.S.N. 43 of 
Berea, Ohio, on July 18, 2006. Survivors include a 
daughter, a brother, and four grandchildren. 
James E. Williams Jr. ’43 of Fresno, Calif., on 
Feb. 14, 2005. Survivors include three children, 12 
grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


John McLean Wilson M.D. 43 of Darlington, 
S.C., on June 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Betty; four children; a sister; nine grandchildren; and 
one great-grandchild 
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Lennard Jay Wissow A.M. '43, Ph.D. '45 of 
Boca Raton, Fla., on Aug. 22, 2001. Survivors 
include his wife, Elaine; two children, including 
Lawrence S. Wissow M.1). '79; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


Zelda Samouitz Abramson '44 of North Miami 
Beac h, Fla., on Oct. 33 2004. 


Sam S. Ambrose '44, M.D. '47 of Atlanta, on July 
12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; three 
children; two sisters; a cousin, Mary Hood Evans 
‘47; and a nephew, H. Joseph Wise III '66. 


Robert Kerr Billingslea Jr. 44 of New Oxford, 
Pa., on Aug. 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; three children; two siblings; five grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandson. 


Ward B. Browning Jr. '44 of Lady Lake, Fla., on 
June 7, 2004. Survivors include two children and 
seven grandchildren. 

Thomas M. Darden °44 of Glenview, Ill, on Aug. 
7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Anna; four sons; 
and six granddaughters. 

Robert H. Fiske °44 of Lexington, Mass., on Oct. 
7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; three 
sons; and two grandsons. 


Nancy Squire Geldart °44 of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., on May 31, 2005. 


Mary Ezzell Glenn B.S.N. ’44 of Troy, N.C., on 
April 24, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
John C. Glenn Jr. M.D. ’44; three children; two 
brothers; eight grandchildren; and four great-grand- 
children. 


Louise Scarboro Harris A.M. '44 of Columbus, 
Ga., on April 27, 2003. 


Thornton D. Hooper Jr. 44 of Punta Gorda, 
Fla., on Jan. 30, 2006. Survivors include a brother. 


Mary Bankhardt Knaebel ’44 of Dalton, Mass., 
on Dec. 20, 2005. 


Anna Lawrence McCammon '44 of Cochran, 
Ga., on April 11, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, two sisters, and five grandchildren. 


John Paul Perkins 44 of Edenton, N.C., on Dec. 
6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Anne; two sons; < 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Robert Hugh Prytherch °44 of Midlothian, Va., 


on Aug. 2, 2006. Survivors include two siblings. 


Dorothy Wellnitz Ronnholm °44 of Norwalk, 
Conn., on May 27, 2006. Survivors include a son. 


Katherine Magoon Smith 744 of Midland, 
Texas, on May 31, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Bobbie; five daughters; a sister; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Harp Watlington B.S.N. ’44 of 
Roanoke, Va., on Aug. 14, 2006. Survivors include 
four daughters, a brother, nine grandchildren, and 
five great-grandchildren. 

Annale Rabel Wells ’44 of New Martinsville, 


W.Va., on Noy. 30, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Joseph; two children; and two grandchildren. 


Jerry F. Wilbur Jr. °44 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Nov. 10, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Virginia 
Sellers Wilbur ’45; three children; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Mozelle Mitchell Atwell R.N. ’45 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 3, 2003. Her husband, Robert J. 
Atwell ’41, M.D. ’44, died on May 11, 2006. 


Survivors include three sons and five grandchildren. 


Leo M. Bashinsky H.S. 45 of Mountain Brook, 


Ala., on July 22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Betty Riddle Bashinsky R.N. '45; three children; 


nine grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Helene Mulligan Campbell '45 of Lakewood, 
Ohio, on Aug. 31, 2006. Survivors include two 
siblings. 


T. Brian Carter '45 of Bronxville, N.Y., on Dec. 
15, 2005. Survivors include a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Leon Hartsell Cash 45 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 1, 2006. He is survived by two children, includ- 
ing Leon Hartsell Cash Jr. '91; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


Eckford L. Cohen A.M. 45, Ph.D. '47 of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on Nov. 23, 2005. 


David Douglass Collins '45 of South Seaville, 
N.J., on Sept. 17, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret; two children; seven grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Dorsey W. Daniel EF ’45 of Oxford, N.C., on Dee. 
10, 2003. Survivors include three children, seven sib- 
lings, and three grandchildren. 


Marjorie Carter Dillingham A.M. ’45 of 
Tallahassee, Fla., on May 22, 2003. Survivors include 
her husband, Henry; two children; a sister; seven 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Quinlan H. Hancock ’45 of Fairfax Station, Va., 
on March 31, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Viola; 
two children; two siblings; and a grandchild. 


Jesse W. Huff Ph.D. ’45 of Westfield, N.J., on Feb. 
21, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Mary 
Bedsworth Huff '43. 


Marguerite Dravo Krieger '45 of Advance, 
N.C., on Dec. 2, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Kenneth; a daughter, Lisa M. Krieger ’77; 
and a granddaughter. 


Charles Manning Mason Sr. ’45 of Morehead 
City, N.C., on Dec. 9, 2006. Survivors include two 
children, 10 grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
daughters. 


Charles A. Petersen ’45 of Fontana, Wis., on 
April 5, 2004. 


Domenic Piccone ’45 of Silver Spring, Md., on 
April 7, 2002. 


John A. Pierce Jr. 45 of Winchester, Mass., on 
May 24, 2003. 


Samson J. Procopion B.S.E.E. 45 of Waterbury, 
Conn., on Aug. 15, 2006. 


James Burrell Sanders °45 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Oct. 21, 2006. 


John M. Smith °45 of Winston-Salem, on March 
13, 2006. 


Charles T. Swaringen Jr. B.S.E.E. °45 of 
Raleigh, on April 22, 2006. 


Raymond Wesley Watkins ’45 of 
Lawrenceville, Ga., on Dec. 25, 2000. 

Daryl E. Webb ’45 of Salem, Va., on Oct. 16, 
2005. Survivors include his wife, Helen; two chil- 
dren; six grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


David C. White ’45, M.D. ’47 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
Sept. 3, 2005. Survivors include four children, seven 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


James T. Chandler III '46 of Wilmington, Del., 
on Jan. 18, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sally; 
four sons; three siblings; 14 grandchildren; and four 
ereat-grandchildren. 


William Archie Davis Jr. B.S.M.E. ’46 of 
Charlotte, on May 30, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Georgia; ason, Whitney Kent Davis ’80; 
two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Charles Conger Ervin ’46 of Indian River 
Shores, Fla., on June 1, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Caroline, and a son, Carlton Charles Ervin 
92. 


Julius Way Fitzpatrick ’46 of Saratoga, Calif., 
on May 1, 2004. 


Virginia Suiter Gavin ’46 of Asheboro, N.C., on 
May 23, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Wiley; 
two sons; and four grandsons. 


Ruth Duffy Geer ’46 of Huntsville, Ala., on Nov. 
6, 2006. Survivors include three children, including 
Hollis Geer Swift ’73, and five grandchildren. 


Anne Ipock Jackson 746 of Mason, Ohio, on 
Sept. 19, 2006. Survivors include two sons and six 
grandchildren. 


Charles Wyndham Kidd 746 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on March 26, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren and three grandchildren. 


William Krivit 46 of Arden Hills, Minn., on Dec. 
8, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Chyrrel; four 
children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


‘Donald O. Landon 746 of Monona, Wis., on May 
21, 2006. Survivors include a sister, Kathleen 
‘Landon ’55. 


Stephen Cosmos Leograndis 746 of Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., on June 5, 2001. 


Thomas Howard Lewis M.D. 46 of Bethesda, 
\Md., on May 2, 2006. 


William H. McGraw 746 of New York, on March 
18, 2006. 


Ann T. Heffner McTier ’46 of Lake Forest, IIl., on 
\March 20, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
‘Samuel; a son, Brian Carson McTier ’78; two 
\daughters, including Carolyn McTier Makens 
80; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Gilda Minnich Markoski ’46 of Willow Street, 
\Pa., on May 21, 2006. 


Nelle Elizabeth Moore A.M. ’46 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on April 30, 2006. Survivors include a broth- 


er. 
| 


Earlyn Reed Morrison 46 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on April 29, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Fred; two children; five grandchildren; and 
eight great-grandchildren. 


Schuyler Wayne Pennington 746 of Raleigh, on 
‘Aug. 13, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Lula; two 


daughters; two brothers; and four granddaughters. 
| 


‘Frank A. Pierson Jr. ’46 of Houston, on Sept. 10, 
2001. 


\Marie Foote Reel B.S.E-E. ’46 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 20, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
\Kermit; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Joshua T. Rowe B.S.C_E. ’46 of Hopewell, Va., on 
March 20, 2006. Survivors include five children, a 
sister, and four granddaughters. 

Elizabeth Reynolds Thompson R.N. ’46 of 
Anderson, S.C., on July 28, 2006. Survivors include 
her husband, Robert G. Thompson ’44, M.D. 
46; three children; and three grandchildren. 








Betty Bledsoe Tinsley '46 of Greensboro, on 
Aug. 23, 2006. She is survived by two children, 
including Margaret Jeanette Tinsley ’82, and 
two granddaughters. 


Luther R. Veasey 746 of Durham, on Nov. 27, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Leila; two daugh- 
ters; two brothers; and three grandchildren. 

Isom C. Walker Jr. 46, M.D. ’48 of Gallipolis, 
Ohio, on May 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Sarah; four children; two sisters; and 11 grandchildren. 


Virginia Wiley A.M. ’46 of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Oct. 25, 2006. 

Carolyn Manahan Williams ’46 of Salisbury, 
Md., on June 29, 2006. She is survived by two chil- 
dren, including Carolyn Reese Williams ’73, 
and two grandchildren. 

Charles Wesley Barney D.E °47 of Fort Collins, 
Colo., on June 17, 2006. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, two grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


John A. Bostwick Jr. °47, LL.B. ’51 of 


WANTED: 


Guntersville, Ala., on April 27, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Betty Aldridge Bostwick ’50; 


three children; and six grandchildren. 


S.B. Bradley LL.B. ’47 of Dallas, on May 29, 2006. 
Survivors include two daughters and four grandchil- 
dren. 


Frank E. Cairns Jr. ’47, M.E. 50 of Eau Claire, 
Wis., on June 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Gladys. 


Elizabeth Balerma Linthicum Dieter 747 of 
Raleigh, on Sept. 4, 2006. Survivors include five 
children, seven grandchildren, two step-grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandsons. 


Robert S. Durnell B.S.M.E. ’47 of Carson City, 
Nev., on June 21, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Ethel; a daughter; and a sister. 
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OK, so you'll have to buy your own season tickets, but 
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Jean Bramiett Fancher ‘47 of Miami, on July 
15, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Charles; 


TWO ¢ hildre n; (Wo sisters; and two grande hildre n 


Chester W. Fink '47, M.D. 51 of Trinidad, Texas, 


on Aug. 19, 2006 


Richard O. Hastings 3.S.M.! 
on Oct. 4, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, two 


sisters, four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


William H. Jamieson Jr. '47 of Kalispell, Mont., 
on Jan. 20, 2004 


Samuel C. Jordan Sr. B.S.E.E. 47 of Louisville, 
Ky., on March 30, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 

Kathleene; three children; seven grandchildren; and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Rothwell Jay Kinney ‘47 of Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash., on April 18, 2006. Survivors include three 
children and five grandchildren. 


Ronald E. Kirkpatrick B.S.M.E. 47 of 
Washington, on May 2, 2001. 

David You Mar J.D. °47 of Oahu, Hawaii, on June 
22, 2006. Survivors include two daughters and three 
step-grandchildren. 


Wilson P. McKittrick M.D. °47 of Clinton, S.C., 
on Sept. 18, 2003. 


Richard Hershey Miller ’47 of Devon, Pa., on 
April 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Karen; two 
children; two step-children; two grandchildren; three 
step-grandchildren; and two siblings. 


Carolyn Brimberry Orr ’47 of Cape Coral, Fla., 
on Feb. 9, 2006. Survivors include four children, 
two siblings, eight grandchildren, and two great- 
erandchildren. 


Herbert W. Penske B.S.E.E. ’47 of Scotia, N.Y., 
on Sept. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Glendon; two children; and three grandchildren. 


Richard L. Powers °47 of Baton Rouge, La., on 
July 9, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Susan; two 
daughters; three siblings; and three grandsons. 


Ellen Richards Regan ’47 of Philadelphia, on 
March 5, 2005. 


Donald M. Ross B.S.M.E. ’47 of Tampa, Fla., on 


May 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Ann; two 
children; and a grandson. 


William D. Ross Jr. A.M. ’47, Ph.D. ’51 of Baton 
Rouge, La., on May 12, 2006. Survivors include a 
son, two siblings, and two grandchildren. 


Albert Stahler B.S.M.E. 47 of Boca Raton, Fla., 
on Aug. 18, 2002. 


Sara Barber Vickers °47 of Atlanta, on July 13, 
2006. 

Edwin S. West ’47 of Hickory, N.C., on July 25, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; three children; 
eight grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


David Perry Worley M.F.’47 of Sunbury, Ohio, 


on Jan. 23, 2003. Survivors include two children and 


two grandchildren. 

A. Purnell Bailey B.D. 48 of Fredericksburg, Va., 
on July 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
four daughters; three stepchildren; a brother; 17 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Miriam Timmons Brower R.N. ’48, B.S.N. 49 of 
Hayden, Ala., on July 27, 2002 


Franklin B. Brown ’48 of Orangeburg, S.C., on 
Oct. 9, 2000. Survivors include his wife, Catherine; 
three children; and four grandchildren. 


Walter Galloway Burch Jr. ’48 of Florence, 
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’47 of Aiken, S.C., 


\la., on June 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; three children; two siblings; eight grand 
children; and a great-grandson. 


Carolyn B. Carman °48 of Riverhead, N.Y., on 
Aug. 27, 2006. 


Bert Johnson Clark R.N. '48 of Hot Springs, 
\riz., on April 16, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Sherman D. Clark ’48; three children; and 
eight grandchildren, 


Mamie Barnhill McLawhorn Dews '45 of 
Winterville, N.C., on July 26, 2006. Survivors 
include four children; three sisters, including 

Gay McLawhorn Love '5! and Jo Anne 
McLawhorn Padgett '58; and seven grandchildren. 


William Philip Garriss °48 of Raleigh, on Oct. 
13, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Phyllis; three 
children; a brother, Marcus A. Garriss '49; anda 
granddaughter. 


Kathryn Morrison Hanskat 48 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Sept. 12, 2006. Survivors include her 
husband, John, and two daughters. 


Howard Paul Hartley 48 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Sept. 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Annette; two 
children; three stepdaughters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Will Bean Kennedy A.M. ’48 of Black Mountain, 
N.C., on Oct. 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances; four children; a brother; and 10 grandchildren. 


Frank T. Lamb 748 of Rochester, N.Y., on Dec. 20, 
2005. Survivors include four children, two sisters, six 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joyce Godwin Moore ’48 of Rison, Ark., on July 
27, 2006. Survivors include a son, two siblings, and 
two granddaughters. 


Frank J. Shoemaker '48 of Coronado, Calif., on 
Oct. 7, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Jeanne; 
three children; and one grandchild. 


Mary Knotts Taylor N 48 of Warsaw, N.C., on 
Jan. 28, 2006. Survivors include four children and 
nine grandchildren. 


Willard E. Vandeventer Jr. ’48 of Johnson City, 
Tenn., on June 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Christine; two children; a sister; and three grandsons. 


Rosalie Smith Wight ’48 of Clearwater, Fla., on 
June 11, 2006. Survivors include three children; a sis- 
ter, Shirley Smith Kelly °41; a grandson; and a 
cousin, Murray Rose B.S.M_E. ’42. 


Shirley Keel Wolff ’48 of Southport, N.C., on 
May 10, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert S. Wolff ’47; a daughter, Susan Wolff 
Andrews °74; a son-in-law Mark Douglas 
Andrews "73; and three grandchildren, including 
Megan Elizabeth Andrews ’03. 


William Henry Baker ’49 of Chicago, on June 7, 
2006. 


John W. Barber Jr. ’49 of Anderson, Ind., on 
Aug. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Ann; four 
children; and seven grandchildren. 


William Joseph Biggers 749 of Highlands, 
N.C., on March 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Diane; two daughters, including Patricia Biggers 
Crawford ’81; a son, Michael Camp Biggers 
B.S.E. 92, M.B.A. ’98; and six grandchildren. 


John T. Chaffin '49, LL.B. ’51 of Shiloh, N.C., on 
Aug. 22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
two children; a brother; a half-brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Miriam Craig M.Ed. ’49 of Columbus, Ga., on 
March 12, 2003. 


Ashlyn Crum Gray '49 of Orangeburg, S.C., on 
Feb. 18, 2005. Survivors include four children, a 
brother, and six grandchildren. 


David P. Hammond '49 of Quincy, Pa., on Aug. 
22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; three 
children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Nancy Hedden Holland '49 of Beach Haven 
Gardens, N.J., on March 9, 2006. Survivors include 
four children, a sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Ben Franklin Johnson Jr. LL.M. ’49 of Atlanta, 
on June 26, 2006. Survivors include two sons, five 
grandsons, and a great-grandson. 


John W. Knight '49 of Ellicott City, Md., on June 
3, 2005. 


Kenneth R. Manning °49 of Bluffton, Ind., on 
Oct. 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; 
three children; four stepchildren; six grandchildren; 
10 step-grandchildren; and 17 step great-grandchildren. 


Thomas Philip McAlduff ’49 of Dix Hills, N.Y., 


on Oct. 2, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Julie. 


Norwood G. Smith ’49, A.M. ’58 of Raleigh, on 
Jan. 18, 2007. Survivors include a brother, J. Charles 
Smith °53, and a nephew, M. Lee West ’66. 


Mary Alexander Tate R.N. ’49, B.S.N. ’49 of 
Charlotte, on Aug. 9, 2006. Survivors include three 
children, including John David Murray ’81; a sis- 
ter; and six grandchildren. 


Eddie R. Wagoner M.F. 49 of Troy, Ohio, on 
March 27, 2006. Survivors include his son. 


Bearl A. Yeager ’49 of Binghamton, N.Y., on 
Sept. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Susan 
Warren Yeager R.N. ’41, B.S.N. ’41; four sons; 


and 11 grandchildren. 


Russell C. Coble Jr. 50 of North Augusta, S.C., 

on Aug. 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Joyce 
McLean Coble R.N. ’52; three children; a brother, 
James H. Coble Sr. ’52; and three grandchildren. 


George W. Eaves Jr. '50 of Durham, on Nov. 12, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Jean Patee 
Eaves ’48; three daughters; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Ray Macnairn Fry 50 of Bethesda, Md., on July 
22, 2005. Survivors include a daughter, Jennifer 
Poole Fry ’54. 


Edgar Benjamin Gammons ’50 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on April 25, 2002. 


Leon S. Gillin ’50 of Blowing Rock, N.C., on May 
20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Bunny; three 
daughters, including Lisa Ann Gillin Braun ’78 
and Julie Marie Gillin ’80, M.S. ’81; and three sib- 
lings, including Emmanuel M. Gitlin M.Div 46, 
Phibs 53: 


Harold Burns Hibbits 50 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
March 20, 2006. Survivors include four children and 
a granddaughter. 


John William Hoyle III L ’50 of Salisbury, N.C., 
on May 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Norma; 
six daughters; 16 grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Patricia Murdock Hutchings °50 of Durham, on 
May 31, 2006. Her husband, Philip W. Hutchings 
Jr. 43, died on Nov. 21, 2006. Survivors include 
three sons; nine grandchildren, including Michael 
M. Hutchings ’10; and two great-grandchildren. 


Charles D. Jones 50 of Panama City, Fla., on 
Oct. 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Margaret; 
four children; and seven grandchildren. 


Howard L. Major B.S.E.E. ’50 of Durham, on Aug. 


25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; two 
sons; and three grandchildren. 


Oren Walsh McClain J.D. 50 of Daytona Beach 
Shores, Fla., on March 28, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Shirley; four children; and eight grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Mapp McCraw 750 of Franktown, Va., 
on Aug. 3, 2006. Survivors include three children; a 
sister, Helen Mapp Sloan 749; and seven grand- 
children. 


Sarah McDermott Meier ’50 of Oakland, Calif., 
on May 10, 2006. Survivors include a son, James 
Reed Meier ’85, M.B.A. ’87; a daughter; and a sis- 
ter, Anna Jeanette McDermott 744. 


Beverly McDaniel Melvin ’50 of Brawley, Calif., 
on July 10, 2001. 


Elbert A. Parrish 50 of Faison, N.C., on 
April 5, 2001. 


William C. Riordan 750 of Fallston, Md., on 
July 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth, 
and a son. 


Ray C. Roberts Jr. ’50 of Greenville, S.C., on 
May 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Alice; four 
children, including Mark Andrew Roberts ’87, 
M.B.A. ’88; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


John Webb Routh J.D. ’50 of Austin, Texas, on 
April 13, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; 
three daughters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Joseph Harold Rush Ph.D. 50 of Boulder, Colo., 
on Sept. 12, 2006. 


Marilyn Howard Rutherford R.N. ’50 of Cherry 
Hill, N.J., on May 1, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Robert O. Rutherford 52; four children; 


two siblings; and three grandchildren. 


David K. Scarborough 750 of Washington, Pa., 
on April 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Jacqueline; three children; and eight grandchildren. 


John T. Timothy ’50 of Leslie, Ark., on 
March 8, 2005. 


Richard Touby LL.M. ’50 of Miami, on May 16, 
2004. Survivors include his wife, Marion; a daughter; 
and a grandson. 


John R. Tropman ’50 of Raleigh, on May 14, 
2006. Survivors include a daughter. 


Joanne Pressing Vutech ’50 of Youngstown, 
Dhio, on Feb. 12, 2005. 


John |. Wuchte B.S.E.E. ’50 of Brooksville, Fla., 
on Aug. 1, 2004. 


Frances Hunter Perry Aaroe A.M.’51 of 
Xichmond, Va., on April 15, 2006. 


Norma Barringer 751 of Atlanta, on Dec. 1, 2006. 
Survivors include three children; two siblings, 
ncluding Russell N. Barringer Jr. 57; and two 
srandchildren. 


Lewis Lawson Bowling Jr. 51 of Elon, N.C., on 
April 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Rosalind; 
three children, including Lewis Bowling, instruc- 
or of health, physical education, and recreation at 
Duke; two siblings; and six grandchildren. 


Julian Stanley Brock M.D. ’51 of Greeneville, 
Tenn., on Oct. 27, 2001. 


Chandler M. Bush B.S.M.E. ’51 of Georgetown, S.C., 
pn June 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; 
three children; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Jane Scott Chamberlin R.N. ’51 of Columbia, 
5.C., on May 16, 2005. 


Max Aaron Eisenberg Ph.D. ’51 of Pearl River, 





N.Y., on April 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; two daughters; his brother; and three grand- 
children, including Dana E. Alpert ’03. 


Donald A. Farinella ‘51 of Fairfield, N.J., on 
March 22, 2006. Survivors include two children, two 
siblings, and one granddaughter. 


Donald G. Fish 51 of Berlin, N.J., on Oct. 23, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Martha; two chil- 
dren; two siblings, including Harry G. Fish Jr. ’44, 
M.D. ’48; and four grandchildren. 


John C. Fullerton Jr. B.S.M.E. 51 of Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 3, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


David Glickfield Jr. LL.B. ’51 of Naples, Fla., on 
July 9, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; three 
children; and seven grandchildren. 


John Allen Harrington LL.B. ’51 of Sanford, 
N.C., on April 8, 2005. 


Lois Miller Keene C.E.R. 51 of Columbus, Ohio, 
on Sept. 12, 2005. Survivors include three children, 
two brothers, and four grandchildren. 


Sarah Ann Knott King ’51 of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, on Sept. 8, 2005. Her husband, William P. 
King 751, died on May 20, 2006. Survivors include 
four children and six grandchildren. 


Mary McMullan McCluskey ’51 of St. Louis, on 


Oct. 22, 2006. Survivors include two children, a sib- 
ing, and a grandchild. 


Andrew Mickle B.S.E.E. 51 of Winston-Salem, 
on Aug. 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Donna; 
wo daughters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Algernon S. Noell Jr. B.S.M.E. 51 of Phoenix, 
on March 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
wo sons; two siblings; and four grandsons. 





Percy O. Rucks Jr. °51 of Greensboro, on Aug. 
27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; four chil- 
dren; a stepson; seven grandchildren; and three step- 
grandchildren. 


Susan M. Spritzer M.D. ’51 of Pittsburgh, on 
Dec. 24, 2005. Survivors include two children, 
Charles E. Spritzer B.S.E.’77 and Diane 
Spritzer Bickers ’80. 


Robert Wayne Stapleford ’51 of Richmond, 
Va., on April 21, 2004. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha; seven children; and 14 grandchildren. 


Earl Gladish Statler M.Div. 51 of Cape 

Girardeau, Mo., on June 23, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Edna; five children; and five grandchildren. 
Donald A. Barnes B.S.M.E. ’52 of Cocoa Beach, 


Fla., on April 29, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Wanda, and a daughter, Donna Barnes 773. 


Roy W. Curry Ph.D. ’52 of Bridgeport, W.Va., on 
ay 14, 2006. 


Claire Zipplies Davison ’52 of Atlanta, on 
March 22, 2006. Survivors include five children; a 
sister; 13 grandchildren; and several nephews and 





nieces, including Marjorie Anderson Pipkin ’66. 


Charlotte Allen Duncan 752 of Mableton, Ga., 
on May 24, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
John J. Duncan ’52; three children; and two 
grandchildren. 


Herbert M. Lee Jr. B.S.E.E. ’52 of Sierra Vista, 
Ariz., on April 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Pamela Cherry Lee ’52; two daughters; and two 
grandchildren. 


Hugh Y. Lee B.S.M.E. ’52 of Santa Clara, Calif., 
on April 27, 2000. 


2 pos 
Elizabeth Allardice 


Dosing: with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 








Or call me at REMAK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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on June l/ 


John G. Lehman 'S2 of Audubon, Pa., 


06. Survivors include his wife, Margaret; two chil 


erandchildren 


Philip N. Libby G °52 of Houston, on June 1, 2004 


Kathryn Richards Linnehan '52 of Hingham, 
Ma on Nov. 6, 2006. Survivors include her hus 


dren; and tour 


band, William; five stepchildren; and 10 step-grand 
children 


Archie R. Parker M.1i\ 


on Oet. 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jean 


Henry M. Poss ‘52 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
March 13, 2 


five grandchildren 


006. Survivors include four children and 


Justin Norbert Scharf LL.B. 52 of Hagerstown, 
Md., on Jan. 20, 2004 
Kenneth M. Taylor B.D. 52, Ph.D. °55 of 


Statesboro, N.C., on July 8, 


his wife, Ruth; two daughters; and two grandchildren 


2006. Survivors include 


Daniel Edwin Bailey B.D. ‘53 of Greensboro, 
on April 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathryn; four children; a stepson; a brother; and 
eight grandchildren 


James D. Chappell Jr. 53 of Marshallville, Ga., 


) 


on June 23, 2006. Survivors include a brother. 


William B. Eldridge °53, |.D. 56 of Potomac, 
Md., on Aug. 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara Galloway Eldridge '53; two children, 
Mark Eldridge ’8! and Julie Eldridge 
Marshall ’82; and four grandchildren. 


Carol Evans Fox ’53 of Vineland, N.J., on Oct. 
29, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Rex; three 
children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Angus i 
ay 


con ° tents ment 


n. a state of pleasure, delight, satisfaction, 
gratification. See also: The Forest at Duke 


Go ahead, relax your cares away...fullfill your life’s 
passions! Then pause to reflect on your life at 
The Forest at Duke: good friends, renowned 
programs, Duke directed on-site health care, 

Yatuotelectarorcmbretayciejlavmlenn(ejoe(occmey (emi vovete(cmuate 

first word that comes to mind is “contentment”. 
And your retirement deserves it. 


P S09 2701 Pickett Road, 


Durham, NC 27705 
919.490.8000 


Sus URIS! 800.474.0258 
at! DUKE SSR 


For 15 years, a leader in lifecare retirement living 
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52 of \lbuque rque, N.M., 


William C. King Ph.D. '53 of Granville, Ohio, on 
Dec. 17, 2 


and two daughters 


005. Survivors include his wife, Virginia, 


Doris Michael Larsen °53 of Lighthouse Point, 
Fla., on Sept. 11, 2001. Survivors include her hus 


band, Hyer P. Larsen Jr. 54 
Robert Arney Selstad B.1). 53 of Rosharon, 


Texas, on April 29, 2006. Survivors include three 
children, a brother, and three grandchildren 


Margaret Little Smith 53 of Dublin, Va., on 
\ug. 26, 2004 


Virginia Lauck Steele ‘53 of Minneapolis, on 
Mare h 2 3, 2004 


Babs Moffitt Albert 954 of Jackson, Wyo., on 
Oct. 18, 2003. 


Albert F. Bragg °54 of Longmont, Colo., on 
March 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Anita; 


two children; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Nancy McCrary Cuthill 54 of Oswego, N.Y., on 
March 24, 2006. Survivors include her sister, Dixie 
McCrary Nohara ’6!. 


Charlie Bryan Finch M.D. 54 of Oxford, N.C., 

on April 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Gene; 
two children; four stepchildren; a brother; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Milo Eugene Magaw 754 of Jacksonville, Ala., on 
June 12, 2006. Survivors include two children; four 
siblings, including Malcolm Orrin Magaw ’50; 
and five grandchildren. 


James A. McCall '54 of Liverpool, N.Y., on Aug. 
27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Suzanne; four 
children; two brothers; and five grandchildren. 


Peter M. McGarry 754 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Sept. 15, 2004. 


Donald W. Millholland 54, Ph.D. ’66 of Raleigh, 
on July 28, 2000. Survivors include his wife, Valerie, 
and a daughter. 


Mary Catherine Nypaver M.A.T. °54 of 
Harwick, Pa., on Feb. 6, 2006. 


Barbara Ann Burrous Smith 154 of Arlington, 
Va., on April 26, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Antone Walter Tannehill Jr. M.D. 54 of 
Tupelo, Miss., on April 3, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Diane Evans Tannehill ’53; three sons, 
including Jeffrey Wyman Tannehill '86; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Robert Ross Wright III A.M. °54 of Little Rock, 
Ark., on June 11, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Susan, and four children. 


Agnes White Ahlgren 755 of Barnstable, Mass., 
on May 19, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Philip; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Frank L. Blue III B.S.M.E. ’55 of Raleigh, on 
Sept. 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Shirley; 
two children; a sister; seven grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Don H. Boone 55 of Staten Island, N.Y., on Feb. 
8, 2006. He is survived by his sister. 


James M. Evans 55 of Elk Grove, Calif., on July 
17, 2001. 


Blair H. Mathies B.S.M_E. 55 of Lindenhurst, 
N.Y., on March 11, 2005. Survivors include a son, 
Blair Henry Mathies Jr. 79; a daughter in-law, 
Deborah Stein Mathies 78; and three grand- 
children, including Henry Mathies '07 and 
Rose Mathies ’09. 


Richard A. Reznick ‘55 of Tulsa, Okla., on Nov. 
22, 2003. 


David Shapiro LL.B. 55 of Wayne, N.J., on Nov. 10, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Marion; two sons, 
Laurence Joseph Shapiro '74 and Marc Shapiro 
77; four grandchildren; and six nieces and nephews, 
including Jacqueline Sadow Akselrad 80. 


Joe B. Smith Jr. '55 of High Point, N.C., on Sept. 
27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Melva; four 
daughters; and 10 grandchildren. 


Mary Sargent Temple ‘55 of Rochester, N.Y., on 
Feb. 19, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Alan 
H. Temple Jr. '54; four children; a sister; and nine 
grandchildren. 

John Frederick Walters 55 of Mobile, Ala., on 
July 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Lynda; four 
children; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Robert F. Armbrust B.S.E.E. 56 of Scranton, 
Pa., on July 27, 2004. Survivors include two siblings. 


Paul C. Browning M.Div. '56 of Burlington, N.C., 
on June 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Winifred; a daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Charles Edward Crossingham '56 of Mount 
Airy, N.C., on June 22, 2005. Survivors include two 
children, three stepchildren, a brother, and three 
grandchildren. 


Charles Laing Dorsey M.D. ’56 of Napa, Callif., 
on Nov. 9, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Isabelle; 
four children; and a sister. 


John David Ellis 56 of Wenatchee, Wash., on 
Dec. 29, 2002. 


Catharine Rape Hamilton ’56 of Monroe, N.C., 
on April 25, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Henry; three children; two stepchildren; four grand- 
children; and two step-grandchildren. 


Mary Baker Lowndes °56 of Tampa, Fla., on Oct. 
30, 2006. She is survived by her husband, James; 
three children, including R. James Robbins Jr. 
J.D. ’84; three brothers; and six grandsons. 


Lydia Blackford Mathews ’56 of Cincinnati, on 
June 19, 2006. 


Arthur G. Raynes 756 of Wynnewood, Pa., on July 
24, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Diane; three 
children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


John I. Riffer 56 of Vienna, Va., on March 10, 2006. 
Survivors include his wife, Diane; two children, in- 


cluding Christopher J. Riffer 91; and a brother. 


George F. Schlimm B.S.E.E. 56 of Lansdale, Pa., 
on July 7, 2002. 


Norman V. Wallace ’56 of North Palm Beach, 
Fla., on Nov. 14, 2003. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia; five children; and 14 grandchildren. 


George Britain Walton Jr. M.D. 56 of Chad- 
bourn, N.C., on May 29, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Marie Elena; two daughters; a brother, Benton 
Hair Walton ’58; and three grandchildren. 


Kathryn Thomasson Whitehurst 56 of 
Wilson, N.C., on March 22, 2006. Survivors include 
two children, a brother, and two grandchildren. 


Nancy Beeson Yeates ’56 of Orford, N.H., on 
Noy. 13, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Eugene; 
two daughters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Esther Laviner Ace B.S.N.Ed.’57 of Durham, on 
Novy. 7, 2006. Survivors include three children, four 
siblings, and two grandchildren. 


Earl T. Brach Jr. 57 of Homosassa, Fla., on Nov. 3, 


2004. Survivors include his wife, Vaneta; three chil- 


dren, including Lisa Anne Brach A.H.C. ’80; 
seven grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


‘Kenneth Leland Clark '57 of Allentown, Pa., on 
March 20, 2000. 


Nancy Lofgren Cragon P.T.Cert. '57 of William- 
son, Tenn., on March 29, 2006. Survivors include her 
husband, Harlen; three children; two siblings; and 
nine grandchildren. 


Fred N. Crawford Jr. H.A.Cert. 57 of States- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 21, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Barbara; five children; a brother; 11 grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Samuel Wright Daniel Jr. 57 of Oxford, N.C., 
on June 21, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Frances; 
two daughters; five siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Ruth Stephenson Hassanein ’57 of Liberty, 
Mo., on Sept. 1, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, 
three siblings, and two grandchildren. 


David McKechnie Hay 757 of McDonough, Ga., 
on Aug. 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
two children; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Tallulah Brown Maki ’57 of Seattle, on April 1, 
2006. Survivors include two sons and two siblings. 


G. Howard Satterfield Jr. M.D. ’57 of Green- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 31, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Joyce; five children; a stepson; a brother; five 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Peter P. Severson ’57 of Belvedere-Tiburon, 
Calif., on Jan. 3, 2006. 


Robert V. Shaver ’57, A.M. 59 of Danville, Va., 
on Sept. 2, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Suzanne; 
three sons; a brother; five grandchildren; and one 
great-grandson. 


Joyce Virginia Smith B.S.N.Ed. 57 of Garden 
Valley, Calif., on July 24, 2001. 


2 
James Alexander Warden A.H.C. ’57 of 
Chapel Hill, on June 2, 2006. Survivors include two 
daughters, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


John W. Zimmer 757 of Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Sept. 12, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Sally; two 
children; two brothers, including Charles Frank 
Zimmer '63; and two grandchildren. 


Eric Goddard Bauer ’58 of Flushing, N.Y., on 
March 2, 2006. 


Deborah W. Kredich ’58 of Durham, on July 22, 
2006. Survivors include her husband, Nicholas 
Michael Kredich ’57; three children, including 
Nicholas Matthew Kredich’87, M.A.T. '90; a 
daughter-in-law, Kimberley Lathrop Kredich 
89; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 

Wayne C. Olmstead B.D. ’58 of Elm Grove, 
Wis., on March 13, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
une; four children; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


George Walter Piavis Ph.D. ’58 of Westminster, 
Md., on Oct. 10, 2000. Survivors include his wife, AL 
derta; three sons; four siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Dennis B. Stitely 58 of Pembroke Pines, Fla., on 
uly 7, 2006. He is survived by two children. 


David Walrath B.S.C_E. °58 of Hastings-on- 
dudson, N.Y., on Aug. 4, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Alice Walrath A.M. ’59; three children; and 
sight grandchildren. 

Vorawee Wanglee °58 of Bangkok, Thailand, on 
jug. 22, 2006. 


illiam T. Weaver M.D. ’58 of Heflin, Ala., on 
uly 12, 2006. Survivors include three children and 
hree grandchildren. 





Christian White B.D. ’58 of Durham, on July 18, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Margaret; three 
children; four stepchildren; nine grandchildren; four 
step-grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; and 
one great-great-grandchild. 

Nancy Schlag Wicks 58 of Farragut, Tenn., on 
July 18, 2006. Survivors include three sons; three 
grandchildren; and a niece, Diana Schlag Winter 
B.S.E. ’86. 


James William Cromwell Daniel Jr. 59 of 
Raleigh, on Aug. 10, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Jean; a son; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


David G. Duncan ’59 of Manassas, Va., on July 29, 
2006. Survivors include a daughter, three siblings, 
and two granddaughters. 


Kathleen E. Flynn 59 of Orlando, Fla., on Oct. 13, 
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2006. Survivors include four children, her mother, a 
sister, and eight grandchildren. 


Rex Beach Guthrie J.D. 59 of Coral Gables, Fla., 
on Aug. 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Nancy; 
a brother; six daughters; and 11 grandchildren. 


Harriet Drawbaugh MacMillan °59 of Hickory, 
N.C., on April 7, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Jack Fuller MacMillan 58; a son; and a grandson. 


Mary Frances Austell McSwain M.Ed. ’59 of 
Oxford, N.C., on June 22, 2006. Survivors include 
her daughter; three grandchildren, including Angus 
McSwain Antley ’89; and six great-grandchildren. 


Eldridge Hord Moore Jr. A.M. ’59 of Easton, 
Pa., on June 1, 2003. 


J. Allen Norris 59, M.A.T. ’60, Ed.D. ’63, of 
Raleigh, on June 15, 2004. 
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Hal M. Redwine '5Y of Lexington, N.¢ 


1, 2006. Survivors include three siblings 


,on sept 


Edwin Thompson Upton B.1). ‘59 of Dallas, on 
June 9, 2006. Survivors include two sons and three 


grandchildren 


William Edwards Cranford Jr. '60 of Durham, 
on June 23, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Margaret; two daughters; and four grandchildren 


Eugene Carson Crawford A.M. ‘60, Ph.D. '62 


of Lexington, Ky., on Aug. 3, 2006. Survivors include 


CWO ¢ hildren and a sister 


J. Christopher Crocker '60 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on Sept. 19, 2003. Survivors include two chil- 


dren and three siblings 


George Greenberg Ph... '60 of Teaneck, N.J., 
on Feb. 6, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Deborah; 


two sons; and two brothers 


H. James Herring Jr. '60, M.D. '64 of Geneva, 
N.Y., on Sept. 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Carol; three daughters, including Deborah 
Herring Olsen 91; a sister, Virginia Herring 
Remmers '54; and six grandchildren. 


Linda Merrell La Salle M.A.T. ’60 of Camarillo, 
Calif., on April 12, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Bear; two children; and a grandson. 


Pao-Soong Lou A.M. ’60 of Westwood, N.J., on 
May 21, 2006. 


David Tucker Sharp M.A.T. ’60 of Springfield, 
Tenn., on Oct. 23, 2005. Survivors include three 
children and six grandchildren. 


Daniel L. Austin 61 of Richmond, Va., on April 
23, 2003. Survivors include his wife, Robin 
Buchanan Austin ’63; two daughters; a brother; 
and four grandchildren. 


Alexander Evangelos Drapos LL.B. ’61 of 
Worcester, Mass., on July 10, 2006. Survivors include 
three siblings and a close friend, Kam Ip. 

William H. Hancammon III ’61 of Wesley Chapel, 


Fla., on Oct. 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Gail; 
two daughters; a brother; and two granddaughters. 


Kenneth A. Starling M.D. ’61 of Decatur, Ga., on 
Oct. 2, 2006. Survivors include three children and 
five grandchildren. 


Susan McConnell West ’61 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on Nov. 26, 2006. 


Paul R. Byrum M.A.T. ’62 of Shawnee Mission, 
Kan., on April 21, 2006. Survivors include his son, a 
brother, three granddaughters, and two great-grand- 
children. 


Howard Giles Dunlap A.M. ’62 of Snellville, 


Ga., on March 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary; five children; and eight grandchildren. 


William David Groman Ph.D. ’62 of Brookline, 
Mass., on May 7, 2006. Survivors include two chil- 
dren, five grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Michael E. Mace B.S.C_E. ’62 of Greenville, S.C., 
on Jan. 11, 2003. Survivors include a son, Derek 
Edward Mace 01. 


Cathryn A. Perkins ’62 of Longview, Texas, on 
Sept. 11, 2006. Survivors include two siblings. 


Bette Blanton Roberson M.A.T. ’62 of Cary, 
N.C., on March 30, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Everett; two children; and a grandson. 


Joseph William Scott ’62 of Greensboro, on 
Oct. 31, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Candy; 
three daughters; a brother; and grandchildren. 


Peter August Segelke ’62 of Alvin, Texas, on 
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May 28, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Candace; 
three sons; his mother; and a brother. 


Rosalind Abercrombie Shields M.A.1T. ’62 of 
Bethlehem, Pa., on Oct. 9, 2006. Survivors include 
her husband, Ralph L. Shields M.D. '64; three 
children; her mother; three siblings; and three grand 
children. 


George A. Timblin B.S.E.E. '62 of Charlotte, on 
Sept. 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Carol; two 
children; two siblings, including Hazel Irene 
Timblin Towns M.Ed. ’58; and four grandchildren. 


Jefferson Holland Campbell Ph.D. '63 of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, on June 30, 2006. Survivors in- 


clude three children, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Stuart E. Duncan II LL.B. 63 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on Sept. 2, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elaine; 
five children; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Kay Ellen Isley Lewis ’63 of Farmville, N-C., on 
July 20, 2006. Survivors include her husband, John; 
two children; her mother; and two brothers, includ- 


ing Joseph P. Isley M.D. ’78. 
Darlington Hicks Pruitt '63 of Lake Forest, IIl., 


on Jan. 17, 2000. Survivors include her husband, 


Clayton Ogden Pruitt Jr. 62. 
Merle Leavitt Riggs M.A.T. ’63 of Winston-Salem, 


on April 22, 2006. Survivors include two children, 
four grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


John Risher Brabham M.Div. ’64 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Aug. 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Katherine; three children; two siblings; and nine 
grandchildren. 


William Henry Carr M.A.T. ’64 of Winston- 
Salem, on Novy. 16, 2005. Survivors include his wife, 
Angela; two sons; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Franklin U. Creech 64 of Smithfield, N.C., on 
Nov. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Kay; two 
children; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Peter Wayne Martone 64 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on April 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Monique; three children; and two brothers. 


Susan Klein Schwartz ’64 of Marblehead, Mass., 
on Oct. 16, 2005. 


Robert Amrine Turner M.A.T. 64 of Fort 
Belvoir, Va., on Sept. 19, 2006. 


Robert Meredith Watson Jr. A.M. ’64 of 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 6, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Eileen; four children; and two grandchildren. 


William Stewart Adams [.Ed. ’65 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on May 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha; a son; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Kenneth Joseph Claro ’65 of Long Branch, N.J., 
on April 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
four children; four siblings; and five grandchildren. 


R. Taylor Scott Th.M. 65, Ph.D. ’72 of Palm 
Coast, Fla., on May 5, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Carol; two children; two stepchildren; a sister; 
three grandchildren; and three step-grandchildren. 


Ross Jordan Smyth LL.B. ’65 of Charlotte, on 
July 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Alice; three 
children; two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


James Alexander Vaughan Jr. A.M. ’65 of 

Mount Pleasant, $.C., on April 4, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Eileen; two sons; a sister; and two 
erandchildren. 


Clyde M. Bohn Jr. ’66 of Woodsboro, Md., on 
April 24, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Joyce 
Fogle Bohn M.A.T. 66; a daughter, Angela C. 
Bohn 700; and four siblings. 


Carl Edward Gibson C.E.R. ’66 of Galax, Va., on 
Sept. 24, 2000, 


James B. Hodges Th.M. '66 of Sneedville, 
Tenn., on Jan. 10, 2006, 


Harvey Huey Lewis '66 of Mechanicsville, Va., 
on April 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Donna; 
three children; and two grandchildren. 


John Charles Reynolds '66 of New Orleans, on 
April 6, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; a 
son; a sister, Pamela Reynolds Ryan ’69; and 
two grandchildren. 


Reuben Raymond Belongia M.A.T. ’67 of Eau 
Claire, Wis., on March 16, 2006. Survivors include 
two daughters, a stepdaughter, two sisters, four grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Everett Lowell Chrisman M.A.T. ’67 of Peoria, 
Ariz., on Sept. 24, 2005. 


Jack N. Frost '67 of Ocean Isle Beach, N.C., on 
Aug. 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Lorraine; 
three children; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Arthur M. Geller Ph.D. ’67 of Wyckoff, N.J., on 
July 10, 2000. Survivors include his daughter, 
Gennifer Louise Geller M.D. '95. 


Thomas Jennings Goldston Jr. Th.M. 67 of 
Athens, W.Va., on March 23, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Garnet; three children; two step- 
daughters; a brother; and 11 grandchildren. 


Jean Ellen Morris M.A.T. ’67 of Rye, N-Y., on 


Jan. 6, 2006. Survivors include a brother. 


Julie Sharratt Richardson ’67 of Costa Mesa, 
Calif., on May 23, 2000. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Phil; three children; and two brothers, includ- 


ing Bryan E. Sharratt ’69, J.D. ’71. 


John Dorner Serbell ’67 of Dauphin, Pa., on 
June 5, 2003. Survivors include a son; two brothers; 
and his companion, Julie Hoskins. 


Richard Lee Tripp A.M. ’67 of St. Augustine, Fla., 
on July 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Anne; 
three daughters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Alexander K. Tyree M.A.T. ’67 of Fort Myers, 
Fla., on May 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Ethel; three children; two siblings; three grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


William P. Bendiner A.M. ’68 of Seattle, on 
April 23, 2001. 


Sharon Kalmbach Herzberg ’68 of Springfield, 
Va., on March 13, 2005. Survivors include her son, 
her stepmother, and a sister. 


C. Randall James M.Div. ’68, Th.M. ’69 of 
Dallas, on May 8, 2006. Survivors include his mother 
and a brother. 


Barbara Denny Rottkamp B.S.N. ’68 of 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y., on May 18, 2006. Survivors 
include her husband, Cyril; three children; her moth- 
er; two sisters; and five grandchildren. 

Phillip G. Williams ’68 of Oak Park, IIl., on 

July 9, 2005. 

William B. Beasley III 69 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., on March 10, 2006. He is survived by three 


children, including Macon Beasley Fritsch 95; 
a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Mary O’Brien Green ’69 of Fairfax, Va., on Feb. 
19, 2006. 


John P. Harper Jr. B.S.E. 69, M.S. ’71 of Norfolk, 
Va., on March 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne; two daughters; his mother; and a sister. 


Bonnie Keaton Hensley M.S.N. ’69 of Chapel 


Hill, on March 18, 2006. Survivors include two sons 
and three grandchildren. 


Donald Marion Keen ’69 of Portland, Ore., on March 
6, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Ellen; two daugh- 
ters; his parents; two siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Breckinridge L. Willcox J.D. ’69 of Santa Paula, 
Calif., on Nov. 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Lynn; two sons; his mother; and a sister. 


Linda J. Allred ’70 of Greenville, N.C., on Dec. 
26, 2005. Survivors include a sister. 


Celia Mullane Hardekopf 770 of Albuquerque, 
N.M., on Oct. 16, 2005. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Jim; three children; her mother; three siblings; 
and a grandson. 


Mark M. Lucas ’70 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on May 


1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary, and a sister. 


John T. Roach ’70 of Nashville, Tenn., 
18, 2006. 


Ronald D. Cyr M.Div. ’71 of Kinston, N.C., on 
April 11, 2006. Survivors include two children, two 
siblings, and two granddaughters. 


Eugene S. Gregg III A.M. 71 of Hilton Head 


Island, S.C., on June 22, 2006. Survivors include his 
father and a sister. 


on Oct. 


Lois Kinney ’71 of Cincinnati, on June 21, 2006. 
Talmadge P. Maggard "71 of Austin, Texas, on 
Sept. 4, 2005. 

Rutledge Tufts M.Div. ’71 of Durham, on May 


16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Clare; two sons; 
his mother; and two siblings. 


Patricia Ransley Vey ’71 of Vero Beach, Fla., on 
Sept. 26, 2004. 


Jill; two children; 


Stephen R. Barker 72 of Redding, Calif., on July 
5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Lydia Eure 
Barker 772. 


James A. Blakely °72 of Lakewood, Colo., on 
April 11, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Sharon; 
two daughters; and his parents. 


Miriam W. Clifford Ph.D. 72 of Durham, on Aug. 
9, 2006. Survivors include two children, Jeanne 
Clifford Sawyer ’74 and Ralph D. Clifford ’77, 


and two grandchildren. 


Joseph B. Martin Ph.D. ’72 of Charlotte, on July 
1, 2006. He is survived by his wife, Joan; three chil- 
dren, including Elizabeth Werness Martin 93; 


three brothers; and numerous grandchildren. 


Thomas Pettus Mickle B.S.E. ’72 of Orlando, 
Fla., on April 17, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
and two siblings. 


Robert David Miller Ph.D. 72, M.D. 
Denver, on July 13, 2006. 


"73. of 


Gerardo Molina Ph.D. ’72 
Rico, on Nov. 9, 2002. 


Anthony E. Satula Jr. J.D. ’72 of Larchmont, 
N.Y., on April 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Deborah, and three children. 


James E. Segin M.Div. ’72 of Oakland Park, Fla., 
on Sept. 19, 2006. 


of Guaynabo, Puerto 


Robert T. Taylor °72 of Peachtree City, Ga., on 
Dec. 2, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Bonnie; a 
son; his parents; and a brother. 


Francis Xavier Malinowski Ph.D. ’73 of Bethel 
Park, Pa., on July 11, 2006. Survivors include seven 
siblings. 


73 of Dallas, on 


Virginia Wilson Wallace A.M. 
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Oct. 22, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
William; three children; three stepchildren; and four 
grandchildren. 


Eric Edward Weber B.S.E. ’73, M.S. 
Mandeville, La., on July 2, 2005. 


74 of 


William Clarence Bost ’74 of Seven Lakes, 
N.C., on April 16, 2006. Survivors include his par- 
ents and two siblings. 


Gerard Lionel Bouthillier A.H.C. ’74 of 
Waynesboro, Va., on March 25, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Jean, and two children. 


Marcia Lee Moore Dunaway ’74 of Minocqua, 
Wis., on March 7, 2006. Survivors include three 


daughters, her mother, and two sisters. 


Theodore James Esping J.D. ’74 of Indianapolis, 
on Oct. 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Marcia; 
two children; his parents; and three siblings. 


Larry R. Nelson M.E.’74 of Clemson, S.C., on 
Aug. 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Cynthia; a 
son; and three siblings. 


Stuart McGuire Sessoms Jr. J.D. 74 of 
Durham, on June 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Angela; a stepson; his mother; and a sister. 


Charles Eldon Brady Jr. M.D. 75 of Oak 
Harbor, Wash., on July 23, 2006. Survivors include a 
son and a sister. 


William Howard Feyh B.H.S. ’75 of San Diego, 
on Nov. 9, 2005. He is survived by his wife, Leah. 


James E. Holloway Ph.D. ’75 of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on Aug. 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 


Sandra; two children; and a brother. 


E. Morgan Longbotham Ph.D. ’75 of Wellesley, 


Mass., on April 10, 2005. 


Recent legislation contains a temporary 
provision that allows donors age 70 Y2 

or older to make a direct, tax-free rollover 
of up to $100,000 from a traditional 

or Roth IRA to a qualified charitable 
organization such as Duke—but only until 
the end of 2007. A direct rollover will 

be much better for most donors than a 
taxable withdrawal followed by a gift. 


To learn more about charitable IRA 
rollovers and other “tax-wise” giving 
opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 


Durham, NC 27708 

(919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 
gittplanning@dev.duke.edu 


Phone 
Fax 
Email 


Web = www.giltplanning.duke.edu 
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Judith H. Ruch B.S.N. ‘75 of Tampa, Fla., on 
March 10, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Paul; her parents; and a sister. 


Timothy Lee Cobb B.H.S. 77 of Houston, on 
April 25, 2005. 

Lee Roy Davis '77 of Knightdale, N.C., on July 31, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Scarlette; three sons; 
his parents; three brothers; and three grandchildren. 


Stephen Drew Hampton 777 of Las Vegas, on 
June 2, 2005. 
Stephen Starr King ‘77 of Seaside, Calif., on July 


16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Susanne; two 
children; and three siblings. 


Cynthia Ann Marshall °77 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
Aug. 20, 2005. Survivors include her husband, John; 
a daughter; her mother; and two sisters. 


Lester J. Propst Jr. D.Ed. 77 of Kings Mountain, 
N.C., on Sept. 15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Wanda; two sons; a brother; a half-sister; and four 
grandchildren. 


Jeffrey Lynn Grover ‘78 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Aug. 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Cosaundra; 
two sons; and four siblings. 


Charles R. Kelly B.H.S.’78, M.H.S. 95 of 
Pinehurst, N.C., on Aug. 22, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Catherine Harrison Kelly B.S.N. ’76, 
and three daughters. 


Scott M. Rand 78 of San Diego, on July 31, 2006. 


Robert L. Snead D.Ed.’78 of Hodges, S.C., on 
Sept. 30, 2006. Survivors include two sons and two 
grandchildren. 


Helene S. Baumann 779 of Hillsborough, N.C., 
on July 22, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Gilbert; two children; and three sisters. 


Gary Nelson Beam M.Div. '79 of Jensen Beach, 
Fla., on Sept. 2, 2006. 


Kent Harwell Fulton M.B.A. '79 of Washington, 
N.C., on July 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathey; a daughter; and three siblings, including 
Janis Fulton Smith ‘75. 


James Walker Kemp M.Div. ’79 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Sept. 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara; three daughters; his parents; a sister; and 
three grandchildren. 


William M. Sholes ’79 of New Orleans, on Jan. 
18, 2006. Survivors include his companion, David 
Lee Ingold II, and five siblings. 

Paul Warren Sullivan Jr. D.Ed. ’79 of 
Hendersonville, N.C., on Dec. 16, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Brenda; six children; a brother; and 
eight grandchildren. 

Robert M. Halperin A.M. ’80, J.D. ’80 of Bethesda, 
Md., on July 13, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Candace; two daughters; his father; and three siblings. 
Arnold Odell Herring M.A.T. ’80 of Atkinson, 
N.C., on Nov. 9, 2005. 


Patricia O’Connor D.Ed. ’80 of Durham, on Sept. 
9, 2006. 

David Alan Zalph ’80, J.D. ’83 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Aug. 16, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Andrea Webb Deagon Ph.D. ’84; a daughter; 


his mother; and two brothers, including Barry 
Louis Zalph B.S.E. 77, M.S. ’80. 


Carey Everett Floyd Jr. Ph.D. ’81 of Chapel 
Hill, on Aug. 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Beth, and his father. 


Lawrence Davis German HS. ’81 of 
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Sharing personal news with classmates will be 
easier, more timely, and without restrictions on 
length, thanks to a new feature on the Duke 
Alumni Association website. 


Click on the link “Class Notes” at the top, left- 
hand side of the DAA website. This will take you 
toa log-in link. 


If you don’t already have an account, you can 
choose the designated link to register for this 
free service. Then you can access, post, read, or 
search class notes. 
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Schenectady, N.Y., on Nov. 16, 2005. Survivors 
include his wife, Danise; three daughters; a stepson; 
his father; and two siblings. 


Kim Allen Hull M.Div. ’81 of Richmond, Va., on 
OcHE2 C02 


Christian Henry Hermann Eschenberg '82 of 
Mountain View, Calif., on April 12, 2006. Survivors 
include his parents and a sister. 


R. Bruce Felch M.B.A. ’82 of San Jose, Calif., on 
July 4, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Sharol; two 
daughters; his mother; and three sisters. 


Bernard H. Friedman J.D. ’82 of Olympia, 
Wash., on Aug. 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Kathleen, and a daughter. 


Barbara Willard Short M.B.A. 82 of Durham, 
on Aug. 17, 2006. Survivors include three daughters, 
a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Ronando W. Holland A.M. ’84, Ph.D. 89 of 
Bluefield, W.Va., on Aug. 3, 2005. Survivors include 
his mother and a brother. 


Tanya Martin Pekel ’86, J.D. ’89 of St. Paul, 
Minn., on May 22, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Kent; three children; her parents; three sib- 
lings; and a grandmother. 


Albert Lewis Joyner Jr. M.Div. ’87 of 
McLeansville, N.C., on Nov. 30, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Gaynelle; two children; his 
mother; two siblings; six grandchildren; and two 
step-grandchildren. 


Walter Garver Lamb ’87 of Springfield, Ill., on 
April 12, 2006. Survivors include his father, his step- 
mother, two brothers, and two stepsiblings. 


Peter J. Amsler M.B.A. ’88 of Littleton, N.C., on 
Aug. 10, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Suellen, 
and two children. 


Kevin Rene Bruce M.S. ’88 of Durham, on Nov. 
24, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Donna; two 
sons; his parents; and three siblings. 


Thomas Michael Cunningham M.B.A. ’88 of 
Matthews, N.C., on March 15, 2006. Survivors 
include his wife, Kimberly; three children; five sib- 
lings; and a grandchild. 


Dennis R. Swearingen M.D. ’88 of Chicago, on 
Sept. 26, 2005. Survivors include his partner, 
William, and his mother. 


Floyd Daniel Sawyer Jr. M.B.A. '90 of Durham, 
on Oct. 25, 2006. Survivors include two children, his 
mother, and a sister. 


Erica Chalson DelCore ‘91 of Scotch Plains, 
N.J., on Nov. 8, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Angelo; two children; her parents; a brother; and two 
grandmothers. 


Randall Wayne Kindley Ph.D. '92 of 
Minneapolis, on April 29, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Evelyn Byrd Davidheiser Ph.D. ’90; a 


son; his mother; and a brother. 


Stephen Martin Farrar HS. '93 of Dallas, on June 15, 
2004. Survivors include his parents and two siblings. 


Rodney Clark A.M. 94, Ph.D. 96 of Detroit, on 
May 18, 2006. 


Larry Dean Bohall M.Div. '95 of St. Joseph, Mo., 
on May 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Barbara; 
four children; and two siblings. 


Kristin Grace Kennedy A.H.C. 95 of Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla., on Feb. 24, 2006. 


Roger David Madoff 195 of New York, on April 
15, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Jennifer; his par- 
ents; and a sister. 


Robert Alan Mick M.Div. 98 of Mooresville, N.C., 
on May 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Valerie 
Beth Rosenquist Ph.D. ’87, M.Div. 91; two sons; 


his parents; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Beatrice Kay Simpson M.Div. ’00 of Dunn, 
N.C., on Nov. 14, 2006. 


Seth Aaron Boyd A.M. ’01 of Dover, Del., on 
April 28, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, four 
siblings, and three grandparents. 


Reuben Moskowitz M.B.A. ’01 of Monsey, N.Y., 
on Sept. 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Cipora, 
and four daughters. 


Kyle Alan Denham ’02 of Durham, on June 11, 2006. 


Diane Carol Linden M.D. ’03 of Los Angeles, on 
Sept. 12, 2005. 


Melissa Anne Hagberg ’06 of Pittsburgh, on 
Oct. 21, 2006. Survivors include her parents, three 
siblings, and two grandparents. 


Rajesh Ranjan Das M.D. ’08 of Saratoga, Calif. 
on Dee. 6, 2006. He is survived by his parents, two 
siblings, and a grandmother. 


Dr. Bassett 

Frank Bassett II], team physician for Duke Athletics 
from 1966 to 1993 and a member of the university’s 
Sports Hall of Fame, died March 6 in Durham. He 
was 78. 

A graduate of the University of Louisville’s med- 
ical school, Bassett completed his orthopedic residen- 
cy at Duke in the early 1960s and went on to serve 
the university in several capacities, including director 
of the Sports Medicine Center, head team physician 
for Duke Athletics, and professor of orthopedic sur- 
gery. He was a founding member of the American 
Orthopaedic Society for Sports Medicine. 

In 1994, Bassett was inducted into the Duke 
Sports Hall of Fame. In the fall of 1998, the street 
that leads from Science Drive to Wallace Wade 
Stadium was named for him. Bassett co-chaired the 
Duke University Football Campaign, which raised 
more than $20 million for the Yoh Football Center. 

He is survived by his wife, Anne, and three chil- 
dren, including Marshall Thompson Bassett 
‘76 and Lucia Bassett Steinhilber ’77. 


Provost Bevan 

William Bevan, former Duke provost and founder of 
Duke’s Talent Identification Program (TIP), died 
February 19. He was 84. 

A cognitive psychologist, Bevan A.M. ’43, Ph.D. 
48, Hon. 72 joined the Duke psychology department 
as a faculty member in 1974 and served as provost 
from 1979 to 1983. One of his most visible achieve- 
ments at Duke was the founding of the TIP program, 
which identifies academically talented students 
across the country as early as fourth grade and pro- 
vides innovative programs to help develop their 
intellectual potential. In 2004, when TIP moved 
into new headquarters, the building was dedicated 
in Bevan’s honor. 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Chorpening 
Bevan 744; three sons, including Mark F. Bevan 
M.D. ’76 and Philip R. Bevan J.D. ’79; a brother; 
and nine grandchildren, including Allison M. 
Bevan 98, A.M. ’06 and Brian C. Bevan 02. 


Golf Coach Myers 
Rod Myers, men’s golf head coach, died on March 30. 
He was 67. 

During his thirty-four-year career at Duke, Myers 
coached sixteen All-Americas, nine Academic All- 
Americas, twenty-four All-ACC selections, and 
three ACC individual champions. He also guided the 
Blue Devils to thirty tournament wins and seven trips 
to the NCAA Championships. He came to Duke in 
the fall of 1973 after serving as head golf coach at 
Ohio State University for seven years. 

_ Survivors include his wife, Nancy; three daughters; 
and five grandchildren. 

Fe stee Emeritus Nasher 

Raymond D. Nasher, namesake and founder of 
Duke’s Nasher Museum of Art, died March 16 in 
Dallas. He was 85. 

_ Nasher ’43, a developer, was one of the country’s 
leading collectors of modern and contemporary 
sculpture and had strong family ties to Duke. He 
served on the university’s board of trustees from 1968 
chrough 1974, when he was elected trustee emeritus. 

| Active in the business and arts communities in 
Dallas, Nasher chaired The Nasher Foundation of 
Dallas and Comerica Bank-Texas. He served in several 
yovernment positions and was appointed to the 
President’s Committee on the Arts and Humanities 
oy three U.S. presidents. In 2003, Nasher opened the 
Nasher Sculpture Center in Dallas. He also estab- 
lished a sculpture garden in his name at the Peggy 
Guggenheim Collection in Venice. 

Nasher is survived by three daughters, including 
Nancy A. Nasher J.D. ’79, a Duke trustee, and 
three grandchildren. 


Professor and Associate Dean 
Emeritus Shepard 
Marion L. Shepard, of Durham, died July 22, 2005. 
He was 67. 
Shepard graduated from the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology in 1959 with a degree in 
etallurgical engineering. He earned his Ph.D. at 
.Owa State University in the early 1960s. 
_ After working with United Technologies’ Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Division for several years, he 
joined the Duke faculty in 1967. In 1977, he became 
Associate Dean for Undergraduate Programs, serving 
‘n that role until his retirement in 1999. At Duke, 
e also served as a member of the Academic Council, 
he Athletic Council, and the Engineering Faculty 
ouncil. 
He is survived by his wife, Cynthia; a daughter, 
ori Shepard Gagnon ’s8; five siblings; and a 
randdaughter. 





ditor’s note: this is a corrected version of an obituary 
hat appeared in the January-February issue. 


Provost Strohbehn 
Former Duke Provost John Walter Strohbehn died 
February 22 in Hanover, N.H. He was 70. 

Strohbehn served as provost from 1994 to 1999. 
During his tenure, the university made significant 
progress in increasing the number of minority faculty 
members and students and further developed its inter- 
disciplinary strengths. He also served as professor of 
biomedical engineering and civil and environmental 
engineering, retiring as professor emeritus in 2003. 

Strohbehn was a founding fellow of the American 
Institute of Medical and Biological Engineering anda 
fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In 1988, he was co-awarded a patent 
for a stereotactic operating microscope. 

He is survived by his wife, Barbara; three children; 
a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Classifieds 


Professor Emeritus of Psychology Wing 
Cliff Waldron Wing Jr. died April 7. He was 84. 

Before coming to Duke in 1965, he was the director 
of admissions at Tulane University and an assistant 
dean at Harvard University. He also served as presi- 
dent of the National Association of College Admis- 
sions Counselors. 

Wing’s research focused on the assessment of 
talent and the college admissions process, the effects 
of motion on perception, and the relationship 
between demographic factors and voting patterns. 
He served as a consultant to the North Carolina 
School of Science and Mathematics and the 
Louisiana School for Mathematics, Science and 
the Arts. He is survived by two sons, including 
Steven Bennett Wing A.M. ’80; and four 


grandchildren. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


Fripp Island, S.C.: Gated sea island resort. 
Swimming, golf, boating, fishing. Ocean front with 
inlet and marsh views. 4 bedrooms with fully 
equipped kitchen. Guest access to beach club, 
pools, and restaurants. (704) 333-5400. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse: Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 


pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comeast.net. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone manor 
in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, vine- 
yards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 


(609) 924-4332. jcuad@aol.com. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


FOR SALE 





Port Charlotte, Fla., waterfront lot: D. Lin, Esq., 
don.lin2@sbeglobal.net. 


Bald Head Island, N.C.: Build your dream home 
on this quiet and exclusive island, or rent ours. Lots 
for sale by owner: (919) 632-8761. House for rent: 


www.DuneNest.com. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


Quality Translations: Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish, Arabic-English, French-English, 
Portuguese-English, Italian-English. Durham, 
N.C., Duke alum-owned agency with more than 
20 years’ experience. Contact for free quote: 
www.brutontranslations.com. (919) 419-6201. 


GLOBAL CAREER COACH: Gain maximum 
value in your next move—Work with us, make 
better decisions. Past MBA Director, Trinity 
College Dublin; 20+yrs Fortune 500 leadership 
experience; International Coach Federation 
association Karen Frisch Finigan, Principal. Duke 
75 Trinity. www.successfuloutcomecoaching.com. 


(609) 235-5847. 


Unique Jewelry: Jewelry that’s fun to wear at 
affordable prices. cjwdesigns.etsy.com. 


Professional Expert Travel Services: Personalized 
First Class Deluxe Luxury Vacations. Owned by 
Duke Alum! Dawn’s Travel Experts, Inc., 

22029 US Hwy 441, Suite 102, Boca Raton, FL. 
(800) 645-7905. dawnstravel@bellsouth.net. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card number, 
expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, mails 
in late December; March-April issue: January 1, mails 
in late February; May-June issue: March 1, mails in 
late April; July-August issue, May 1, mails in late 
June; September-October issue: July 1, mails in late 
August; November-December issue, September 1, 
mails in late October. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Bearing Witness 


ecause fewer and fewer Americans 

read for their news, and because those 

who do see no reason to pay for con- 

tent they can get for free, U.S. daily 
newspaper circulation has dropped from 62 
million in 1990 to 53 million in 2005. 

The most distressing part is that there 
seems to be absolutely no correlation be- 
tween newspaper quality and newspaper cir- 
culation. Since 2000, my newspaper has won 
thirteen Pulitzer Prizes. And yet, over the same 
period, our Monday-Saturday circulation 
has declined by an astonishing 27 percent. 

Of course declining circulation is only 
part of newspapering’s problem. The rest 
has to do with the flight of advertising to 
the Web, the slowness of mainstream news 
organizations to adapt to new technologies, 
the corporatization of newsrooms, and the 
relentless pressure by shareholders for prof- 
its that bear no relationship to the public- 
service obligations of a free press. 

One newspaper analyst recently calculated 
that, with the steady decline in newspaper 
shares, $13.5 billion in newspaper capital 
value had vaporized over the 
last two years. 

The result? These days, we 
can literally see American 
newspapers shrinking. The 
Wall Street Journal began the 
year by cutting several inch- 
es off its width, and The New 
York Times and Los Angeles 
Times will soon follow. Ad- 
vertising has replaced news 
on the section fronts of ma- 
jor newspapers. The impact 
of the budgetary squeeze on 
newsrooms and newsgather- 
ing has been profound. Editor and Publisher 
Magazine conservatively estimates that 2,100 
newspaper jobs were lost in 2005 and another 
1,000 in 2006. 

If you think those reductions don’t affect 
the quantity and quality of the news we re- 
port, think again. Ata moment when world 
events have so much bearing, the number 
of foreign correspondents for U.S. newspa- 
pers has dropped by 25 percent in four years 
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Johannesburg, Moscow, Lon- 


At a moment when 
world events have 
so much bearing, the 
number of foreign 


correspondents for 
U.S. newspapers has 
dropped by 25 percent 
in four years. 





from 188 in 2002 to 141 in 
2006. Papers in my own 
chain, Tribune Company, 
have shuttered bureaus in 


don, Beijing, Beirut, and Is- 
lamabad, not that there’s 
much news in any of those 
places. 

Many papers, according to a 
recent story in The New York 
Times, are significantly trim- 
ming their Washington bu- 
reaus. If forced to predict, | would guess that 
investigative reporting will be next to feel 
the squeeze, as it is hugely expensive and 
speculative work. 

To survive, newspapers are becoming in- 
creasingly localized. Robust local coverage 
is a good thing. But we are fast approaching 
the day when the Associated Press and The 
New York Times may be the only print or- 
ganizations that comprehensively cover our 
country and our world. 

It raises the question: Does anyone really 
think we need fewer eyes on our federal 
government right now, or on foreign affairs? 
Or on New Orleans? 

I’m not arguing that 
newspaper reporters are 
more entitled than, say, tex- 
tile workers to protection 
from technological advances. 
Like most journalists, | rec- 
ognize that we live in a 
Darwinian world and that 
you either adjust to change 
or perish. Furthermore, I rec- 
ognize that there are bigger 
threats to humanity than the 
loss of a few thousand news- 
paper jobs. Nuclear terror- 
ism comes to mind, and catastrophic cli- 
mate change. 

But will we know as much, will we know 
enough, about those challenges and the 
hundreds of others, without a rigorous press 
that has the resources to dig for real truth 
and insight? And without all the informa- 
tion we can get, will we really have a fight- 
ing chance? 

Therein lies the rub. At least for the mo- 





ment, the new media has 
shown little interest in as- 
suming the old media’s mis- 
sion of fully and fairly report 
ing the news. They are lazily 
and cynically and greedily 
satisfied to recycle and repack- 
age the content produced by 
the real media, if I may be so 
bold. If Google and Yahoo and 
YouTube have any reporters 
risking their asses in Bagh- 
dad, I’m not aware of it. 
The great irony of all this, it seems to me, 
is that in an age when we seem so hungry 
for information, we seem to have little ap- 
petite for fact, for truth, for context and bal 
ance. Someone needs to recognize that there 
is still a market for those values. 
I recognize that the Internet, at its best, is 
a democratizing force that gives everyone é 
real voice. But blogs, from my observation. 
are mostly blather. They simply do not 
eliminate the need for fact-finding. Anc 
they certainly don’t obviate the need for « 
professional press that, believe it or not 
operates most of the time according to very 
stringent standards of accuracy and fairness 
And without sounding too elitist, the in 
teractivity of today’s technology, while posi 
tive in many ways, may give the reader a lit 
tle too much say over what we publish. Wé 
know what you like, because we know wha 
you read. We can measure the hits, ever 
second. And if it will drive our ad rates up 
we'll be happy, I’m sure, to give you all th 
Brangelina you can handle—and perhap 
pull a reporter out of Somalia to do it. 
What worries me is not just that newspa 
per reporters may have to adapt to survive 
What really worries me is that the death o 
newspapers is also seriously threatening th 
health of journalism, at a time when we cat 
ill afford it. If our democracy is to remail 
strong, someone must bear witness. 


Sack ’81, until recently a correspondent for th 
Los Angeles Times, received this year’s Futrell 
Award for journalistic achievement. This is an 
edited version of his acceptance speech, deliv- 
ered in February. He is now a national corre- 


spondent for The New York Times. 


Homecoming is the time for alumni of all ages and students— 
to connect, engage, and celebrate at the biggest fall weekend on campus. 










g Young Alumni & Students Reception The Half Century Club 
* Half Century Club Gala gathers during Homecoming 
* Faculty Speakers and Panels to celebrate alumni who 

* Concerts and Performances graduated in or before 1957. 
* President’s Homecoming Dance 
° Step Show 

¢ Affinity Group Events 

* Football 





More information will be 
coming your way this summer. 


Watch the mail and www.duRealumni.com/Homecoming 
for information as it becomes available 
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COLLABORATES 


to gain new perspectives 
across continents 


to create the next big thing 


to surprise the competition, yet again 


to do what’s right, not what’s easy 
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Duke University’s Fuqua School of Business educates leaders at all stages of their careers.Whether you're a full-time 
MBA student, a professional accelerating your career with an Executive MBA, or participating in executive education, 
you'll gain a broader, more global perspective through an innovative curriculum and instruction by a top research faculty. OF sSNPs 
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fuqua.duke.edu 
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Lois Pounds Oliver retired in 2000 as 
rolaMelSsefel[ol(-Mel-lelaMelsteMin-Melli-ta(olmet 
admissions at Duke’s School of Medicine. 
She began her career as a member 
of the pediatrics faculty, first at Duke 
and later at the University of Pittsburgh. 
At Pittsburgh, she eventually shifted 
Taomeleluletielitmelitemelehullltixelilelay 
where she spent the majority of her time 
at Duke after she returned in 1987. 


While working at Duke, Lois would 
often eat lunch in the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens, and there her love for the place 
began. When she retired, she became 

a tireless volunteer, first working at the 
A(lacelo-Ms)ute) ol (Vol -1¢¢] (a Relale (el (-1i 
assisting the horticulturalists (“Basically, 

| pulled weeds.”). Today, she volunteers 
at the Doris Duke Center and serves on 
the Gardens Advisory Board. 





ReteMelite Mi a\-ta(oli-Malthietels(e Mm @)IhZ-1F 
relg-reli-\e MY-\ 7-100] Mealelatiole)(-Ma-tulellatel-18 
trusts and IRAs, which provide Lois with 
an income during her retirement years. 
l Ultimately, these assets will pass on to 

: Duke. “I had a scholarship when | was 
Ni rfuri ale A Love r f Du ke TaMmuil-vel fete] Mela tele) el ate! oe from 
\ . my work in admissions what an impact 

financial aid can have on a person,” 

: Lois said. The Olivers’ deferred gifts 
_ will fund a scholarship at the School of 
INY-telfollat-Melate MelaM=tare(on\aut- il miUlite Mors 
the Gardens. 






Lois Pounds Oliver 


There are many ways to make a 
meaningful gift that will also produce 
an income for you and/or your loved 
ones. To learn more about “tax-wise” 
giving options, please contact: 


DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University Office of Gift Plannin: 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Gl a’ P LA IN IN | IN (S Durham, North Carolina 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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AND VIEWS TO LAST A LIFETIME. 


On Lake James, nature surrounds. The majesty 


of the Blue Ridge Mountain peaks in Western 
North Carolina is complemented by the soothing 
sounds of a bird’s morning song or the wind blowing 
through the trees. Families experience the best 
of life in this peaceful mountain lake retreat— 
morning hikes, afternoon kayaking or waterskiing, 
| and starry nights around a campfire. This is a place 
family and friends feel welcome. New adventures 
are around every corner, and lifelong memories 
are waiting to be made. 
| It’s all here. On Lake James. 
Fa aMnSOGES eo. ONS waawisie lake |amesicom to 
| learn more about becoming one of the fortunate 


‘a few to create a mountain retreat on Lake James. 
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A community by Crescent Resources, LLC 







| Generous and carefully selected land parcels starting in the $300s. 


‘: “CRESCENT COMMUNITIES ON LAKE JAMES 
124 W. Union St. * Morganton, NC 28655 
ris -889-2003 + LakeJames.com 


visions at Lake James are registered with the office of the Interstate 
tration of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
report required by federal law and read it before signing anything. 
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October 26-2) 


Learn from top experts and 


panel discussions about: 


Urgent health issues 

Nutrition 

How we live 

The role of sleep 

Mindfulness 

Spiritual and mental health 
Health challenges in your 20s, 
30s, 40 & 50s, 60s & beyond 
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Vice President for 
Corporate Governance and 
Corporate Secretary, 
Pfizer, Inc. 


Executive Chairman, 
Delphi Corp. 


Director, Microsoft and 
Morgan Stanley 


Vice Chancellor, Delaware 
Court of Chancery 


President and CEO, Red Hat 


CEO, NYSE 


Senior Vice President 
and Head of Corporate 
Governance, TIAA-CREF 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The Directors’ Education Institute (DEI) at Duke University 
is an intensive and innovative two-day program to address 
the critical issues facing Boards today. This ISS accredited 
program is designed for board chairs, corporate directors, and 
senior executive officers of publicly traded companies. 
Through an examination of topical issues — such as succes- 
sion planning, strategy, compensation, institutional investor 
activism, financial accounting and reporting, audit committee 
practices, ethics, litigation, D&O insurance, and crisis 
management — the DEI provides substantive instruction to 
participants and the opportunity to engage with peers to 
develop best boardroom practices. 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, 
policymakers, legal and financial services experts, as well 
as academic authorities from The Fuqua School of Business 
and Duke School of Law, the Directors’ Education Institute 
offers participants a framework for making informed board 
decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 


DIRECTORS’ EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE at Duke University 


© Can Boards Handle 


¢ CEO and CFO Retention 
¢ Current Issues in 


¢ Shareholder Activism, 


© Managing the Liability 


¢ Audit Committee 


iss Weekend 
~> Hear an update on the Women’s 
Initiative from President Richard 
H. Brodhead. A luncheon, reception, 
dinner, and other communal sessions 
will allow you time to talk to students, 
speakers, and fellow alumnae. 


MM al-m DIOL AoW-VIlaglaliy- cistelelf-talelam-tale mags 
Duke Women’s Center are hosts for 
the weekend. Contributors and campus 


participants include the President’s 
Office, Office of the Provost, Duke 
Medical Center, Duke Academic 
Program in Women’s Health, Student 
Health/Health Promotion, Women’s 
Studies, Duke Career Center, Office of 
Student Affairs, and Office of University 
Development. 


-> For more information, go to: 





Both Their Strategic and 
Compliance Duties? 


and Succession 
Executive Compensation 


Institutional Investors, 
Hedge Funds and 
Private Equity 


Delphi Corp. 
Executive Chairman 
Steve Miller 


Exposure of Directors 





5 ee Program Fee $3,750 
Communications and J 


Coordination with 
the Board 


The fee covers tuition, 
instructional matenals 
and all meals. 
Register online 

or call 919.613.7260 


© What Directors 


Must Know About 
Financial Reporting 


Visit our web site for the most up-to-date information. www. D u ke D EI .O rg 
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Hot on the Trail of CO2 by Jeffrey Pollack 32 
An alumnus with a degree in coastal environmental management and a “penchant for salty, 

sandy places” returns to the Nicholas School for fresh insights into the topic of our times 
global climate change 





Rhyme, Writing, Revenge, and All That Jazz 44 
Excerpts that illustrate the robust thinking, wide-ranging interests, and creative reach 
of the most recent crop of award-winning graduates 


Toast of the Town by Greg Veis 52 
With a six-figure advance, an aggressively brokered two-book deal, and media buzz 

surrounding his rapid rise to fame, twenty-eight-year-old alumnus Dana Vachon ponders 

his future as the Next Big Thing 
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Quad Quotes 4 
All-American Sopranos, relentlessly campaigning politicians, 

bad health-care practices 

Forum 6 
The fallout from lacrosse, the search for athletic equity, the lure of community engagement 

Full Frame 10 
Cool currents on Central Campus 

Gazette 12 


GM's chief for graduation, campus encounters through iTunes, another championship 
in golf; Sports: mental conditioning; Campus Observer: wedding campouts; Q&A: 
Iraq’s constitutional quandaries 


Books 60 


A short-story collection that travels through time and space, plus Book Notes 


Alumni Register 63 
Partners in education—in D.C. and Durham, student scholars with alumni ties; 

Career Corner: moving up the corporate hierarchy; Retrospective: a not-so-tall wall; 
mini-profiles: spearheading humanitarian efforts, working for homeland security, 

spotting travel trends 


Under the Gargoyle 80 
A call for critical thinking about the digital world 


hat better time to contemplate 
a warming planet, the cover 
theme, than at the peak point 





of a Durham summer? 

The writer, Jeffrey Pollack M.E.M. ’02, 
has both a personal and professional stake 
in the subject. He grew up in Florida, and 
“the coast was prominent in my memo- 
ries,” he says. As a graduate student in 
environmental management, he concen- 
trated on coastal issues. Now, he works as 
a liaison between scientists and policy- 
makers whose backgrounds haven’t 
steeped them in science. Part of the chal- 
lenge with climate change, he says, is for 
scientists to extrapolate, communicate, 
and contextualize their findings, even as 
those findings don’t necessarily proceed 
from certain knowledge. 

Public attentiveness to a grand-scale 
environmental threat is one thing; under- 
standing it is something else. A News- 
week poll this summer found that a huge 
percentage—some 83 percent—pegged a 
hotter sun as the chief culprit in global 
warming. But back in February, a report 
from the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change concluded that green- 
house gases have caused most of the recent 
warming. Duke climatologist Gabriele 
Hegerl, an author of the scientific study, 
said that without accounting for human 
activities, “we cannot really explain the 
observed climate changes.” 

Some day rising sea levels may project 
Manhattan into a version of Venice. A 
warmer planet will be uninviting in other 
ways. An article that appeared this sum- 
mer in The Wall Street Journal pointed out 
that poison ivy—“the scourge of summer 
campers, hikers, and gardeners”—is grow- 
ing faster in a carbon-dioxide-rich envi- 
ronment. The article pointed to Duke- 
led research from last year, which found 
that increased carbon-dioxide levels cre- 
ate a chemical change that results in a 
more potent form of urushiol. Urushiol is 
the oil carried in poison ivy that triggers 
an annoyingly itchy rash. 

Life is going to be feeling warmer. And 
itchier. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“When you talk to the 
other side, they’re going to 
( ) 
Say, What snext, cheese- 
. 9 
burgers! 

—William Purdy, director 
of Duke Student Health, on 
the decision to make Duke 
Medical Center and health- 
ystem facilities smoke free 

in The Chronicle 


“The Sopranos are us. 
The Mafia has been domes- 
ticated.” 
—Thomas Ferraro, professor 
of English, describing The 
Sopranos, which recently 
ended an eight-year run on 
HBO, as a reflection of middle- 
class society, in The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution 
“Tf there is a false positive, 
they need to be able to ad- 
mit it and not take an ath- 
lete who has worked their 
butt off for years and think, 
‘It’s OK the world thinks 
you're a cheater, it’s for the 
good of the system.’” 










—Jessica Foschi J.D. ’0O7,a 
former competitive swimmer 
yvnoO Wa ed with using 
age fourteen, and 


erated, on problems 





vith the sport’s drug-enfo 


ment program, in NEWSCat 
“They're the people who 
are going to fade out. That 
kind of worries me. It’s 90 
degrees ... here. It’s not 
time for campaigning.” 


—John Aldrich, Pfizer-Pratt 
University Professor of 


political science, on the poten- 
tial for well-informed voters to 
suffer “campaign fatigue,’ 


given the early coverage of 
98 election candidates, 
in The New York Times 





“Around hole seven or 
eight, after | had made a 
couple of birdies in a row, I 
started thinking how much 
he would love to be out 
here watching today. | 
know he was looking down 





on us and probably helping 
me will some of those putts 
in. We miss him.” 


—Duke golfer Michael 
Schachner ’08, during the 
NCAA tournament, on Coach 
Rod My who died 

of leukemia in March, 

in The Chronicle 





“Write your own story. It is 
the greatest story you will 
ever tell. You can’t change 
the ending, but what hap- 
pens in between where you 
are now and the end is up 
to you.” 


—Award-winning journalist 
Charlie Rose ’64, J.D. ’68, 
addressing graduates at 
the law school’s annual 
hooding ceremony 


“The U.S. health-care sys- 
tem operates more like a 
robber baron than like the 
Robin Hood it is reputed to 
be, taking excessive amounts 


from ordinary payers of 
health-insurance premiums 
and enriching, directly or 
indirectly, the health-care 
industry and its high- 
income customers.” 


—Clark Havighurst, William 
Neal Reynolds Professor 
Emeritus of law, during a panel 
discussion on health care at the 
American Enterprise Institute 


“Watch your stereotypes. 
They’re going to be wrong.” 


—John Simon, vice provost 
for academic affairs, on the 


Grappling partners: Aspiring wrestlers 
practice their pins and falls during a summer 
training camp for high-school wrestlers 

held in the Wilson Recreation Center 


public’s misperception about 
the diversity of Duke 
students, in an address at 

the spring meeting of the 
alumni-association board 


“This kind of revelation is a 
reminder to the conservative 
base about their differences.” 


—David Rohde, professor of 
political science, on Repub- 
lican presidential candidate 
Rudy Giuliani’s having made 
donations to Planned Parent- 
hood in the 1990s, in Newsday 


“The ‘People’s Prime Minis- 
ter’ has become the ‘Presi- 
dent’s Prime Poodle.’ ” 


—Benjamin Grob-Fitzgibbon, 
visiting assistant professor 
of history, in early May, 
reflecting on the declining 
popularity of Britain’s then- 


Prime Minister Tony Blair, in 
The News & Observer 


“People are horrendous at 
judging how a particular per- 
son sees them, but reason- 
ably good at perceiving how 
they come across in general.” 


—Mark Leary, professor of psy- 
chology, on gauging strangers’ 
first impressions, in Health 


“There’s an inconsistency 
here that could confuse kids.” 


—Paul Bloom, senior research 
scholar of social entrepreneur- 
ship and marketing, on the 
animated character Shrek 
being used by companies 

to advertise junk food and in 
public-service commercials 
that promote exercise for kids, 
in USA Today 


“Having read the horror 
stories of guys being swin- 
dled, misused, abused, guys 
who finish their careers 
with nothing after having 
everything, [I decided] that 
it was time for somebody to 
step in and essentially 
become a guide, become an 
advocate, become counsel.” 


Former NBA player Len 
Elmore, a Harvard Law gradu- 
ate, on temporarily leaving a 
job in broadcasting to work as 
a sports agent, during a talk at 
Duke Law School 


“If you think about a child 
who’s coping with an espe- 
cially challenging task, | 
don’t think there’s anything 


better in the world than that 
child hearing from a parent 
or from a teacher the words, 
‘You'll get there.’ ” 


—Steven Asher, professor of 
psychology, on the importance 
of teaching students that 

their intelligence can grow, 

on National Public Radio’s 
Morning Edition 


“In the end, it’s about egre- 

gious conduct by the defen- 
dants that ruined a woman’s 
career.” 


—Erwin Chemerinsky, Alston 
& Bird Professor of law and 
a lawyer for former CIA 
agent Valerie Plame, urging 
a judge to allow her case 
against Bush administration 
officials to go forward, in 
The New York Times 
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Michael Zirkle 





Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, 
and class year or 
Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
present the range of 
responses received. 


Fax 
(919) 681-1659 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Enduring Lacrosse 


| have been reluctant to 
write about the lacrosse 
case in any way; but now | 
feel compelled to reply to 
some of the criticism writ- 
ten here and voiced at vari- 
ous functions on campus. 

The major factor is peo- 
ple’s lack of recognition 
that no judgment should be 
made before a legal judg- 
ment is announced. Our 
president took the high road 
and waited for the attorney 
general's verdict. 

The president’s comments 
were about behavior which 
needed to be addressed. If 
he had not stated that the 
behavior was not appropri- 
ate for Duke students, many 
more alumni would have 
been shocked. I have heard 
them say so. 

No one who did not ex- 
perience that time in Dur- 
ham could possibly know 
what the whole community 
went through. There was 
hatred in the air, racial ten- 
sion, and news media every- 
where. Durham suffered, 
but our mayor with his 
peacemaking approach kept 
a balance. 

Duke is my alma mater, 
and I continue to feel proud 
of the ethics of its adminis- 
tration. 


Mary D.B.T. Semans ’39, 
Hon. ’83 
Durham, North Carolina 


The most important respon- 
sibility of every college and 
university president is the 
safety of their students, fac- 
ulty, and staff. When threats 
are made against students, 
as they were during the 
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lacrosse case, those threats 
must be taken seriously. 
Had the lacrosse season 
and had there 
been violence against the 
students, the university 
would have been in an 
indefensible position of 
having placed greater value 
on athletics than on safety. 
During the early stages of 
the case, President Brod- 
head was the one individual 
among those who were 
quoted often in the media 
who consistently reminded 
reporters and the public that 
under the law the accused 


continued ... 


students were presumed in- 
nocent. Suspension of stu- 
dents against whom felony 
charges have been filed is a 
policy followed by most col- 
leges and universities. The 
wisdom of this is self-evi- 
dent. A university could 
put the safety of its entire 
community at risk by allow- 
ing students who have been 
charged with crimes of vio- 
lence to remain in school. 
As an alumna in the Tri- 
angle, I live in close prox- 
imity to the combustible 
atmosphere of the first 
months of the case, and 
safety was clearly an issue. 
As a Duke parent, I must 
believe that the administra- 
tion will keep campus safety 
as its top priority. As presi- 
dent of North Carolina 
Independent Colleges and 
Universities, the organiza- 
tion of the thirty-six private 
colleges and universities in 
the state, | have viewed 
President Brodhead’s actions 
in the broader context of all 
higher education. Based on 
each of these perspectives, I 
strongly believe that Presi- 


dent Brodhead made the 
right decisions in accor- 
dance with the policies of 
the university and based on 
the evolving legal situation. 
In this instance it is the 
local justice system through 
District Attorney Nifong 
that failed the students, the 
accuser, the Duke commu- 
nity, and the state. 


A. Hope Williams ’76 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Recently, President Brod- 
head has endured some 
strong criticism in the pages 
of this publication for his 
reaction to the charges in- 
volving Duke lacrosse players 
last spring. By contrast, we 
have been quite supportive 
of the administration’s 
response. On purely legalis- 
tic grounds, administrators 
are not bound by the same 
strict interpretation of the 
presumption of innocence 
that is supposed to guide 
judicial officers. It is quite 
common, for instance, for 
teachers or police officers to 
be suspended pending re- 
sults of an investigation in- 
to criminal charges. 

It is also worth recognizing 
some strong evidence of out- 
standing character develop- 
ment being instilled through 
Duke’s athletic programs. 
We were inspired to learn 
that three of the top four 
candidates for the National 
Basketball Association's 
sportsmanship award, the Joe 
Dumars Trophy, this year 
were former Duke players. 
In addition to winner Luol 
Deng [07], we should cele- 
brate the achievements of 
Shane Battier [’01], the sec- 
ond-place vote-getter, and 


Elton Brand [99], who 
placed fourth. Brand, by the 
way, was triumphant in the 
voting last year. 

Students and alumni who 
have been subjected to crit- 
ical media attention should 
now be able to glory in the 
opportunity to recognize 
the other side of the Duke 
sports programs. 

We salute them. 


J. Marshall Mangan ’69 
Jenny L. Newton ’70 
London, Ontario 


Having just read letters to 
the editor from fellow alumni 
George St. George Biddle 
Duke and John F Reiger, | 
am compelled to add my 
voice to theirs regarding the 
profound disappointment I 
have felt over the adminis- 
tration’s handling of the la- 
crosse players. I have always 
been proud to be an alum- 
nus. Duke boasts that it is 
educating the future leaders 
of America. One of the 
characteristics of a great 
leader is to uphold princi- 
ples that are just and right 
(e.g., innocent until proven 
guilty), even if to do so flies 
in the face of public opinion. 
I cannot make President 

Brodhead apologize (another 
characteristic of great lead- 
ers: admitting when you were 
wrong), however I can stop 
my financial support for this 
shameful administration. 
Ironically, the same day | 
received my Duke Magazine, 
I also received a request 
from the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation to renew my fi- 
nancial pledge; it promptly 
went in the trash. 

Michael A. Robinson ’89 

Belmont, North Carolina 





The two letters in the March- 
April 2007 Duke Magazine 
wondered about President 
Brodhead’s expelling the 
falsely accused lacrosse 
players. As a Duke grad and 
UCLA faculty member, | 
am more troubled by the 
large number of Duke facul- 
ty who immediately tried 
and convicted the three 
players on the basis of flawed 
evidence. As a scientist, | 
would not accept a hypoth- 
esis serious enough to dam- 
age the lives of three stu- 
dents without a number of 
unsuccessful attempts to 
falsify it. (I’m sorry for the 
double negative, but that’s 
how science works.) 

For me, it is not enough 
that President Brodhead 
readmit the students and 
Durham D.A. Nifong apol- 
ogize. The Duke faculty 
members who precipitously 
and summarily condemned 
the players need to apolo- 
gize to the players, too, and 
admit not only that they 
violated society’s presump- 
tion of innocence but that 
they were intellectually 
sloppy in making a bad 
judgment on the basis of 
bad evidence. As a scholar 
myself, | hope that they 
hold their scholarship to a 
higher standard. 


Henry Hespenheide ’64 
Los Angeles, California 
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In the sanctimonious drivel 
emanating from the lacrosse 
players and their families, I’ve 
not heard a word about the 
root of their problem, i.e., 
the players’ stupidly imma- 
ture choice of entertainment. 

They weren’t looking for 
costumed ballerinas dancing 
Swan Lake. They were look- 
ing for trouble, and found 
it, albeit in unanticipated 
form and severity. Now it is 
everyone’s fault but theirs. 

I suspect the only ones 
who will take a hard lesson 
from this dismal affair are the 
Long Island daddies saddled 
with sizable legal fees by 
their voyeuristic sons. 

The reactions of Duke’s 
wimpy leadership and left- 
wing faculty—good riddance, 
Stanley Fish!—have earned 
it undisputed possession of 
the title Berkeley East. 


Bemard M. Kostelnik LL.B. 57 


Lewes, Delaware 





Athletic Equity 
in Context 





“Title IX at XXXV” [March- 
April 2007] reminded me of 
the great advances women’s 
sports have had in this coun- 
try and at Duke. The article 

emphasized the advances for 
elite athletes; | suggest Title 
IX helped with advances for 
all women students at Duke. 


Jon Gardiner 


When I was a freshman 
at Duke in 1966, I [needed] 
a year of physical-education 
credits [to meet] my aca- 
demic requirements. That 
was fine with me, as I had 
been involved in sports all 
my life. 

So, you can imagine how 
surprised I was when | got a 
phone call from the regis- 
trar at Duke telling me my 
registration for scuba class 
was rejected because the 
class was “only offered for 
men.” | believe the options 
that were open to me were 
golf, bowling, or archery. | 
enjoyed more active sports 
than that, so instead, I went 
to N.C. State in Raleigh for 
scuba class once a week, 
and I transferred those 
physical-education credits 
back to Duke. 

When I visited Duke re- 
cently, | was most impressed 
by the expansive offerings 
for women in physical-edu- 
cation classes as well as the 
Opportunities in competitive 
sports. Today, there is no 
need for women students to 
seek athletic classes else- 
where. It’s not just the elite 
athletes who gained by Title 
IX and Duke’s expansion of 
women’s sports, but all the 
Duke University women. 


Suzanne Hall Johnson 
B.S.N.’69 
Lakewood, Colorado 


After retiring to Durham 
in 1991, I was hired by the 
Black Coaches Association 
to write some articles on 
information gleaned from 
the NCAA's Graduation 
Rate Report, which, in 
books published between 


1991-99, offered interesting 
perspectives into Division I 
athletics. As a result of this 
research, I wrote several 
columns for NCAA News, 
including one about Title 
IX, which drew a substan- 
tial number of letters of com- 
plaint from Title IX backers. 
lam a great fan of wom- 
en’s sports at Duke, and 
have no problems with 


Rarely in any discussion of Title IX in 
particular or Division | sports in general 
is it pointed out that women have more 
scholarships available in every sport 

in which men have a comparable sport. 


Title [X, although I agree 
with the premise that by 
counting football, it made 
things very difficult for 
other men’s sports because 
of the size of the squads, 
and the fact there was no 
comparable woman’s sport. 
In the early 90s, I wrote 
that Title [X and diversity 
were on a direct collision 
course. | am convinced that 
has been, and will continue 
to be, the absolute truth. 
Rarely in any discussion 
of Title [X in particular or 
Division I sports in general 
is it pointed out that 
women have more scholar- 
ships available in every 
sport in which men have a 
comparable sport. But the 
real problem came with the 
reduction in football from 
ninety-five to eighty-five 
grants and in men’s basket- 
ball from fifteen to thir- 
teen. Women’s basketball 
retains fifteen scholarships. 
The reductions cut heav- 
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ily Into the number ot male 
MAINOrity athletes because 
football and basketball were 
where they had the highest 
percentage ot blacks. What’s 
more, when “eight emerg- 
ing sports for women” were 
added in the early ’90s, | 
wrote in NCAA News that 
the vast majority of those 
scholarships would go to 
white women. 

Three years later, some 
2,300-plus grants had been 
added, with 92 percent going 
to whites and two percent 
to blacks. Most of the others 
went to white Europeans. 
There was nothing sinister 
about this. Simply put, almost 
all schools already had 
women’s basketball and track 
and field, where there were 
the largest percentage of 
minorities. In the new sports, 
plus others such as field 
hockey, golf, tennis, lacrosse, 
and softball, there are rela- 
tively few black athletes. 

Thus when NCAA exec- 
utive director Cedrick Demp- 
sey bemoaned the decrease 
in the overall percentage of 
black scholarship athletes, 

[ wrote that he was being 
disingenuous, that it was a 
reflection of the changes 
brought about by Title IX. 


Bill Brill 52 
Durham, North Carolina 


I am pleased to see that 
Title IX at Duke is the cover 
story of the March-April 
2007 issue. As a founding 
member of the Association 
of Duke Women and co- 
signer with Mary Brew of 
the 1980 Title IX complaint 
filed with the Department 
of Education, | am obligated 
to point out that housing 
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issues were only one part of 
the complaint. The other 
two areas of the complaint 
were athletics and under- 
representation of female 
faculty members in tradi- 
tionally male-dominated 
fields, espec ially the sciences 
and engineering. 

Our group, the Associa- 
tion for Duke Women, was 
very passionate about taking 
steps to correct all the gen- 
der inequalities that we ob- 
served and that were brought 
to our attention. We were 
equally concerned with 
housing, athletics, and 
increasing the numbers of 
female faculty members. 
Our efforts were more suc- 
cessful in the area of stu- 
dent-housing reform than 
other areas, but it was a first 
and necessary step toward 
greater gender equality and 
fairness at Duke. To imply 
that our group did not care 
about female athletes at 
Duke when we filed the 
Title IX complaint is not 
fair. We did care, and we 
did request the Department 
of Education to review the 
athletics area in the Title 
[IX complaint when they 
investigated our claims of 
gender inequality at Duke. 

Both men and women 
pay the same tuition to 
attend Duke. It is only 
fair that both men and 
women have the same 
educational, athletic, and 
mentoring opportunities 
while attending this great 
institution. 

The wheels of progress 
may turn slowly, but they do 
turn, and the course of his- 
tory in moving toward the 
goal of equality of opportu- 


nity for both men and wom- 
en cannot be turned back 
at Duke or in American 
society at large. | look for- 
ward to reading about more 
successes for Duke women 
athletes and continued ef- 
forts to hire more female 
faculty members in future 
issues of Duke Magazine. 


Christine Cupido (formerly 
Christine Kooyman) ’81 
Durham, North Carolina 


Out of the Ivory Tower 


Congratulations to the mem- 
bers of the Duke School of 
Nursing who sent books to 
fellow health practitioners 
in Iraq [“Send in the Books,” 
Gazette, March-April 
2007]. I returned recently 
from Erbil, Iraq, and can 
testify that your gift will be 
well used. 

While working to inte- 
grate our SIGN IM Nail 
System into the Iraqi health- 
care system, I witnessed 
injured Iraqi civilians wan- 
dering around the country 
looking for help. The civil- 
ian hospitals which they 
have access to do not have 
the necessary supplies or 
equipment to treat their 
injuries. In response to this 
crisis, | have circulated a 
plan to set up a problem 
fracture treatment clinic in 
Iraq. Two world-renowned 





surgeons, Scott Levin [B.S. 
'77| and John Herzenberg 
[H.S. ’85], have volunteered 
to help in any way they can. 
Both men are Duke trained, 
and Dr. Levin is on the staff 
at Duke. Thanks to both 
students and alumni, Duke 
is reaching out to our hurt- 
ing world. 

More information about 
SIGN’s work in Iraq is avail- 
able at www.sign-post.org. 


Lewis G. Zirkle Jr. M.D. ’68 
Richland, Washington 


I thank Peter Agre for his 
article “Getting Out of the 
Ivory Tower” [Under the 
Gargoyle, March-April 
2007]. He urges physicians 
and scientists to engage 
society and thereby con- 
tribute to informed public 
policy, which is imperative. 
However, I respectfully 
suggest that regarding em- 
bryonic stem cells, the des- 
ignation of human life is an 
eminently scientific matter. 
Standard embryology and 
developmental biology text- 
books are unanimous in this 
regard. “Although life is a 
continuous process, fertili- 
zation is a critical landmark 
because, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a new, geneti- 
cally distinct human organ- 
ism is thereby formed.... 
The embryo now exists as a 
genetic unity. ...” (O’Rahilly 
and Muller, Human Embry- 


eo eee 








ology & Teratology, 3rd ed.). 

At stake is not whether 
an embryo is human life, 
but whether an embryo is a 
human person. The matter 
of when personhood begins 
can be (and must be) ad- 
dressed using scientific evi- 
dence, carefully reviewed 
and scrutinized with reason. 
For example, Robert P. 
George has written exten- 
sively using such an ap- 
proach, significantly con- 
tributing to the President’s 
Council on Bioethics. 

I implore all persons to 
not relegate the embryonic 
stem-cell debate merely to 
religious conviction. Rather, 
in this secular society we 
must appeal to scientific 
evidence so that, with our 
reason informed, we might 
form thoughtful arguments 
for the moment person- 
hood begins. 


Joseph Eble M.D. 08 
Durham, North Carolina 


Kudos to all persons in- 
volved in the development 
of DukeEngage [“Engaging 
Students,” March-April 
2007]. Its concept brings to 
mind a line that has stayed 
with me from President 
Brodhead’s 2006 baccalau- 
reate address, in which he 
stated, “But when I speak of 
assets you bring to the table, 
I’m also thinking of quali- 
ties of heart, not of intellect 
alone.” DukeEngage is that 
powerful combination of 
intellect and heart, and 
symbolizes the Duke I have 
known and loved for over 
thirty years. A fitting logo 
might be a heart within the 
profile of a person’s head. 

I look forward to reading 


about the many successes of 
the program in the years 
ahead. 


Linda Zaleski Winikoff ’76 
Winston-Salem, 


North Carolina 


Sustaining the Spirit 
I saw Hair in L.A. in 1968 


with my then-husband, 
also Duke ’67, who was in 
his Marine Corps uniform 
and on his way to Vietnam 
[Observer, March-April 
2007]. The performers did 
not pass joints to the audi- 
ence. Flower-power ruled, 
and the actors gave Skip a 
daisy, not a doobie. 

Those of us who survived 
the ’60s era are now living 
our sixties age—with 
another terrible futile war 
stealing the lives of young 
Americans and innocent 
indigenous personnel. 

Peace, freedom, happiness! 


Geline Covey ’67 
El Cerrito, California 








Thanks to Bonnie Stone for 
the illuminating article on 
Anne Scott [“Great Scott,” 
March-April 2007]. She was 
the highlight of my Duke 
experience, the one teacher 
my friends and | still marvel 
at over fifteen years later. 


Valerie Brown ’9 1 
San Diego, California 


I am offended by the title 
of the mini-profile in the 
March—April issue, “Jimmy 
Creech M.Div. ’70, working 
to eliminate bigotry.” A few 
lines into the story, it be- 
comes clear that the alleged 
bigotry in question is oppo- 
sition within the Methodist 
church to so-called unions 


between men. From what 
is written in the rest of the 
story, it seems clear that he 
and the author would apply 
the opprobrium of bigotry 
to anyone who shares this 
Opposition. 

Opposition to homosexu- 
al behavior is neither big- 
otry nor hatred, but rather, 
is entirely consistent with 
our Judeo-Christian obliga- 
tions to care for others. To 
understand the difference, 
you might consult the Let- 
ter to the Bishops of the 
Catholic Church of 1 Oc- 
tober 1986 from Joseph 
Cardinal Ratzinger and 
Alberto Bovone, Prefect 
and Secretary, respectively, 
of the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith: 
“Special concern and pas- 
toral attention should be 
directed toward those who 
have this condition, lest 
they be led to believe that 
the living out of this orien- 
tation in homosexual activ- 
ity isa morally acceptable 
option. It is not.” If you 
have some question about 
the authority of the posi- 
tion, you might observe 
that the primary author of 
the letter recently received 
a significant promotion. 

I mean Mr. Creech and 
Mr. Schaefer no ill will, but 
their name-calling is unac- 
ceptable. As a Catholic 
alumnus of a Methodist 
university, I don’t expect 
the alumni magazine to toe 
the same line that I do, but 
I do expect better treatment 
than this. I don’t much care 
for being called a bigot, and 
I expect an apology. 

James Hasik ’89 
Austin, Texas 


I read with great interest in 
the March-April Duke 
Magazine (“Organ Rehab” 
that the beautiful Aeolian 
Organ in Duke Chapel will 
be repaired and restored 
over the next year anda 
half. Also mentioned was 
the fact that there are four 
organs in the chapel. Why 
would bringing in a small 
electronic organ even be 
considered? Why not use 
the existing instruments? 
If] were a first-time visitor 
to the chapel, | would be 


| implore all persons to not relegate 
the embryonic stem-cell debate merely 
to religious conviction. 


highly disappointed to hear 
only a small electronic in so 
grand a setting! 


Ruth K. Bigler Peterson 
B.S.N. ’62 
Flint, Michigan 


John Santoianni, the Ethel 
Sieck Carrabina Curator of 
organs and harpsichords at 
Duke Chapel, responds: On 
any given Sunday, you will 
hear at least two organs in 
Duke Chapel and sometimes 
three or four. 

The electronic organ gets 
its greatest use as a rehearsal 
instrument during the week 
when school is in session and 
is used to accompany choirs 
and solo singers during Sun- 
day services. 

Because of their size or 
their distance from the 
front, none of the three re- 
maining pipe organs would 
adequately meet the needs of 
the many choirs that sing in 
the chancel. 
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Commencement 2007: Reflections and Recognitions 





ever underestimate the impact that you can have on others “to literally make the world a 
better place,’ General Motors Chair and CEO Richard Wagoner told graduates and guests at 
Duke's 155th commencement ceremonies on May 13. 

“In my experience, the really successful people are those who establish clear priorities in 
their lives, who understand that they can excel at only a handful of things at any one time and then 
go after that chosen handful of priorities with single-minded passion and enthusiasm.” 

Duke awarded more than 4,000 undergraduate, graduate, and professional degrees at the 
ceremony in Wallace Wade Stadium. Honorary degrees were given to University of Virginia computer 
scientist and entrepreneur Anita Jones, South African church leader and Duke Divinity professor 
emeritus Peter Storey, Tony award-winning dancer and choreographer Twyla Tharp, and Florence 
Wald, founder of the American hospice movement. 

President Richard H. Brodhead introduced Wagoner 75, a Duke parent and current member of the 
university's board of trustees, as someone who is respected worldwide for his personal character, as 
well as for his business and philanthropic activities, including extensive service to his alma mater. 

Reflecting on what he was thinking when he graduated thirty-two years ago, Wagoner urged 
students not to over-plan their lives. “My advice is to be flexible, be open to everything the world has 
to offer, be global. You'll be amazed at what you can learn, and how you can contribute.’ 

Student speaker David Schmidt ‘07 wove together a diverse array of his experiences at Duke 
that ranged from being a member of a student comedy troupe to volunteering in the community to 
serving as the Blue Devil mascot. 

“Duke is the sum of its parts,’ he said, “and we have all played different roles as ambassadors of 
our university. Whether it is on the floor in Cameron or at Carter Elementary, volunteering in Durham 
or in Tanzania, Duke is what it is because of all of us.” 
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Legends on the Links 


or the third consecutive year, the 
Duke women’s golf team won first 
place in the NCAA National Cham- 
pionship tournament in late May. The 
last time a team scored a “three-peat” was 
Arizona State University’s run in 1992-95. 
With this year’s win, coach Dan Brooks earns 
his fifth NCAA championship title, more 
than any other coach at Duke. (His squad 
also won the 1999 and 2002 tournaments.) 

Competing at the 6,351l-yard, par-72 
LPGA International Legends Course in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, the Blue Devils shot a 
two-over par 290 to finish the tournament 
with an 18-over score of 1,170, fifteen strokes 
better than second place Purdue. 

Golfweek named Amanda Blumenherst ’09 
National Player of the Year, and Brooks Na- 
tional Coach of the Year. Five Blue Devils 
earned either All-America or Honorable 
Mention All-America accolades, including 
first-team members Blumenherst and Jennie 
Lee 09; third-team member Anna Grzebien 


07; and honorable-mention recipients Ali- 
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son Whitaker 10 and Jennifer Pandolfi ’08. 

Prospects look good for Duke to make 
history with a fourth consecutive champi- 
onship title next year. Grzebien is the only 


team member who graduated. The rest of 


the national championship squad will re- 
turn in the fall, along with entering fresh- 
man Kim Donovan, Yu Young Lee ’10, and 
Rebecca Kim °10. 


Lax Wrap-up 


espite a second-half comeback to 
tie the game, the top-seeded Duke 
men’s lacrosse team lost 12-11 to 
Johns Hopkins in the finals of the 
NCAA tournament in May. The nail-biter 
finish evoked memories of the 2005 cham- 
pionship game, when Johns Hopkins defeat- 
ed the Devils by scoring a last-second goal to 
win 9 to 8. It marked the ninth time the 
Blue Jays have won the tournament. A rec- 
ord 48,443 people attended the final game, 
held at Baltimore’s M&T Bank Stadium. 


Duke finished its season with a 17-3 re- 
cord. Captain Matt Danowski’07 was named 
the recipient of the 2007 Tewaaraton Tro- 
phy, an honor presented annually to the top 
men’s lacrosse player in the nation. 

Two days after the championship game, 
the NCAA granted Duke’s request for an 
extra year of eligibility for its men’s lacrosse 
players. Most of last season was canceled af- 
ter a woman accused some members of the 
team of rape. (All charges against the players 
were subsequently dropped.) The decision 
affects the thirty-three players who were 
not seniors during the 2006 season, grant- 
ing them a fifth year of eligibility to play at 
Duke or another school. 

“These individuals were involved in an un- 


usual circumstance that we believe warrants 


providing them the opportunity to com- 


: plete their four years of competition,” said 


Jennifer Strawley, NCAA director of stu- 


= dent-athlete reinstatement and member- 


ship services. 

The women’s lacrosse team didn’t ad- 
vance quite as far as the men’s. The Devils 
finished the 2007 season with a 16-4 record. 
They finished sixth in the final standings 
and were awarded the No. 2 seed in the 
NCAA tournament, where they advanced 





$0 close: senior Danowski as final game ends 
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‘BY THE NUMBERS 


AY Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 


55,000 Comic books donated by brothers Edwin 


Murray ‘72 and Terry Murray in 2003 


500 Role-playing games donated by the 
Murray brothers 


1,400 Ancient Egyptian papyri held by the Duke 


Papyrus Archive 


2,987,110 Documents, photographs, and publications 


http: //library.duke.edu /spevialcollections/ 


to the Final Four for the third consecutive 
year but lost to Virginia 14-13 in the semifi- 
nal round. The team will return seven of 
twelve starters in 2008. 

Three Duke women’s lacrosse players were 
named to Inside Lacrosse’s All-America teams: 
Caroline Cryer ’08 was selected to the first 
team; Kristen Waagbo ’07 was named to the 
second team; and Leigh Jester 07 took home 
third-team honors. 


in the John W. Hartman Center for Sales, 
Advertising, & Marketing History, one of 

the world’s largest collections of advertising 
artifacts 


American sheet music titles dating from 
1850 to 1920 


Age in years of Sermones, a collection of 
sermons by Pope Leo | that is the oldest com- 
plete book in the Special Collections Library 


Age of John Hope Franklin, James B. Duke 
Professor Emeritus of history and namesake of 
the John Hope Franklin Collection of African 
and African-American Documentation 


Nobel laureates in economics who have 
chosen to donate their papers to Duke's 
Economists’ Papers Project 


dfvetwentieth-century paper church fans 
with locakatimertising on them stored ff 
the St. Josep Methodist Episgopal 
hurch fan collectio 


Res@atah,visits paid in 2006 


— JaredfMueller ‘09 





Settlements With 
Lax Coach, Players 


MW) n June, Duke announced that it had 
© reached a settlement with former la- 
} crosse team members David Evans ’06, 
™ Collin Finnerty, and Reade Seligmann, 
who were declared innocent of all legal 
charges in April. 





The specific terms of the settlement were 
not disclosed. It extends to all matters to 
date involving Duke and its staff and faculty 
members and includes no admission of 
wrongdoing. 

In a statement, the board of trustees said 
it had “determined that it is in the best 
interests of the Duke community to elimi- 
nate the possibility of future litigation and 
move forward.” The three former team 
members, in their own statement, praised 
Duke’s balance of athletics and academics 
and said they were initially drawn to the 
university for its sense of community. “We 
were the victims of a rogue prosecutor con- 
cerned only with winning an election, and 
others determined to railroad three Duke 
lacrosse players and to diminish the reputa- 
tion of Duke University,” they said. 

Both parties have promised to work to 
ensure that “similar injustices” are prevent- 
ed in the future. The prosecutor in the case, 
Michael B. Nifong, has since been disbarred 
and has resigned his post as Durham Coun- 
ty district attorney. 

Separate settlements, with former men’s 
lacrosse coach Mike Pressler and former 
lacrosse player Kyle Dowd, who alleged that 
a bad grade he received was related to his 
team affiliation, were reached earlier this 
spring. The terms of these settlements were 
also kept private. 


Duke on iTunes 


a nternet users around the world can now 
si Pali 
©) download, for free, lectures, music, news 


=o 


H segments, and other materials from 
HM) Duke via the “Duke on iTunes U” site. 
Examples of material on the site include 
an address by former U.N. Ambassador An- 
drew Young on Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
legacy, reflections on leadership by Duke 
men’s basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski, 
short news videos on the latest scientific 
findings at Duke, and jazz-classical music by 
student band The Pulsar Triyo. 
“Conversations and creative work are an 
important part of the vibrant intellectual life 
here on campus, and that’s what you're see- 
ing on this site,” says Provost Peter Lange. 
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Opening new doors: The French center 's 
design encourages interdisciplinary collaborations 


hen construction began on the French 

Family Science Center two-and-a-half 

years ago, one of the first things the 

biology department had to do was find 
a place to put the plants that its faculty members 
and students use in research. The old greenhouses 
were located immediately behind the Biological 
Sciences building, in the space that had been ear- 
marked for the construction. New greenhouses were 
quickly constructed a hundred yards or so behind the 
old ones, and the plants ferried between the two. 

This summer, the new greenhouses are bursting 

with life, as is the space between. The $115 million, 
275,000-square-foot center, which now houses the 
chemistry department—since moved out of Gross 
Chemistry—as well as parts of the biology and 
physics departments, has been tucked, if so large a 
building can be “tucked,” behind and between the 
Biological Sciences and Physics buildings. The build- 
ing opened in December, though some of its space 
is still being finished. 
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From Science Drive, a series of terraces drop down 
toward the building, giving the front lawn the appear- 
ance of a grassy amphitheater. On either side rise the 
red-brick walls of Physics and Biological Sciences. 

Inside, the five-story building's most impressive 
visual feature is an atrium that runs the length of the 
building, north to south. On either side are research 
labs and faculty offices. The research labs have been 
“built for maximum flexibility,” says Randy Smith, 
department manager for biology, “while at the same 
time meeting the needs of individual researchers.” 
Each biology laboratory space is large enough to 
hold two or three research teams. The idea is that 
there is always room for individual teams to grow or 
shrink with shifts in funding. Faculty offices are 
arranged in pods of four or five offices. There is also a 
lecture hall that seats 175, about half the capacity of 
Biological Sciences’ largest lecture hall. 

The lower level of the building features laborato- 
ries for physics, chemistry, and biology students. As 
part of the construction project, the sub-basement of 





Biological Sciences was renovated, replacing old labs 
that Smith describes as “dark, damp, unfit for teach- 
ing,” with state-of-the-art upgrades. The two buildings 
are actually adjoined. In an interior stairwell where 
the new attaches to the old, the exterior brick from 
the back of Biological Sciences has been left exposed. 

The new building was constructed with Leadership 
in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) certifi- 
cation in mind. LEED promotes sustainability by 
recognizing environmentally responsible site devel- 
opment, water savings, energy efficiency, materials 
selection, and indoor environmental quality. One 
interesting feature added by designers is a pair of 
“green roofs,” or planted beds that sit on top of 
low-standing sections of the building, providing 
effective, and energy-efficient, insulation. 

Plants have sprouted through the dirt, but Smith 
says these—unlike the ones in the greenhouses— 
are not part of any research project. “They're just for 
decoration.” 

www.map.duke.edu 





“Making these materials public 
in a format that’s convenient 
for curious but busy people is a 
way for Duke to put the knowl- 
edge generated here in service 
to a wider audience.” 

Apple collaborated with Duke 
and fifteen other universities on 
its iTunes U site, launched in 
May as a part of its larger iTunes 
store. Duke and the other uni- learning at a university level 
versities are providing audio after leaving college. “When 
and video recordings of speeches, perform- you're a student, there are only so many 
ances, research updates, student-produced courses you can take and talks you can at- 
movies, and more. | 7 tend. This site lets you listen to lectures and dieccer Wonleeollaboritioneithiareancer 

Visitors to the Duke site use Apple’s iTunes keep up with the latest research findings 44,4) Oreo BATE WORKS od: 
software to find material either by browsing — long after you graduate.” 
by topic or searching with keywords. Audio 


and video files downloaded Jazz Great Celebrated 


from the site can be played on 
the user’s computer or trans- 





n the occasion of what would have 

_been his ninetieth birthday, jazz 
musician and North Carolina na- 

tive Thelonious Monk will be cele- 

brated at Duke this fall with “Following 
Monk,” a six-week series of concerts, lec- 


, ferred to an iPod or other com- 
patible digital player. 
Sterly Wilder ’83, executive 
director of alumni affairs at 
Duke, says the site can be a 


Is 


y/ZUMA/Corb 


helpful resource for alumni and 
I ; tures, and theater and dance performances. 


others ) Wi ) continue S ers Z 
others who want to continue Scheduled participants include the Kronos 
Quartet, which will build on its Monk Suites 


album with the world premiere of a newly 





© Marianna Day Masse 


C 


commissioned Monk-based work; contro- 
versial jazz critic Stanley Crouch, who will 


ern Dance Company, which will present a 
www.itunes.duke.edu new piece choreographed to Monk’s music. 
“Following Monk” is co-sponsored by Duke 








UPDATE Bebop king: Monk makes music 
5 wees wae =e Zee for Sonny Rollins, Volume 1, 1957 
“A Matter of Honor,” Duke Magazine, May-June 2001 . : |. ee 
n 2001, Duke Magazine explored — Walker ’03, then chair of the student- thorized collaboration had taken faa 


notions of academic integrity in run Honor Council, attributed those _ place ona single take-home exami- 
an article that highlighted the opinions, in part, to an“ambiguity in _nation, though a statement by 
results of a 2000 Center for Aca- faculty expectations,” meaning facul- Douglas. Breeden, the school’s 


demic Integrity student survey, which ty members were not specific dean, suggested that cheating 

found that a significant proportion of + enough in defining the boundaries of — may also have occurred on other 

students engaged in behavior that acceptable collaboration. assignments. 

could, under many definitions, fall Definitions of cheating took the The board ruled that nine of the 

within the realm of cheating. spotlight again at Duke this April, students should be expelled; fifteen - 
“Probably the biggest survey sur- when the Fuqua School of Business suspended fora year and given a 

prise,’ the story said, “came in atti- announced that its judicial board failing grade in the course; nine 


tudes toward cheating."For instance, had convicted thirty-four first-year given failing grade in the course; 
only 24 percent of respondents con- —_ students inthe M.B.A. programof and onea failing grade on the exam 
sidered unauthorized collaborationa _yiolating the school’s honor code. only. Twenty-four students filed 
serious form of cheating. Missy Early reports suggested that unau- — appeals with the school, but after a 
two-week review of the cases, the 
appeals committee upheld the origi- 
nal convictions and penalties. 

A Matter of Honor Hi During the appeals process, 
acADENIC SSeS | moe several convicted students and 

oy their lawyers raised concerns that 
international students from Asia 
were overrepresented among those 
tried for cheating. Breeden respond- 
ed by noting that the students 
charged “come from three continents 
and represent both foreign and 
domestic students.’ 
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Francis Wolff 






Performances and the Center for Docu- 
mentary Studies (CDS). 

Monk was born in 1917 in Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, about an hour’s drive from 
Durham. He and his family moved to New 
York when he was four years old. His musi- 
cal talents were apparent from an early age. 
Reportedly, Monk won so many amateur con- 
tests at the Apollo Theater as a teenager that 
he was eventually barred from entering. 
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Dance Festival 
Marks Thirty Years 


hirty years ago, the American Dance 

Festival moved to North Carolina and made 

Duke its home. In June, the annual festi- 

val returned to kick off yet another sum- 
mer installment, offering dance instruction and 
more than sixty performances. 

The regulars—Pilobolus, Paul Taylor—were 
back, but there was also a certain international fla- 
vor to the performances. In early July, ADF held an 
“Argentine Festival” to highlight the deep inroads 
modern dance has made into that country’s cul- 
ture. The festival-within-a-festival showcased five 
works from some of Argentina's most heralded 
young dance artists. A second miniseries focused 
on works from Russia. 

The 2007 edition also featured, among other 
premieres, a first peek at the re-envisioned update 
of Martha Clarke’s 1984 dance theater masterwork, 
the Hieronymus Bosch-inspired “Garden of Earthly 
Delights.” 

Festival director Charles L. Reinhart said the 
thirtieth anniversary of ADF's relationship with 
Duke was a big event and also promised another 
spectacular festival for 2008, ADF’s seventy-fifth 
year of existence. 


www.americandancefestival.org 


Considered the architect of bebop, Monk 
collaborated with almost every big name in 
jazz during his lifetime, including John Col- 
trane, Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Parker, Bud Powell, Max Roach, and Mary 
Lou Williams, who was an artist-in-residence 
at Duke from 1977 until her death in 1981. 

Aaron Greenwald, interim director of Duke 
Performances and director of last year’s suc- 
cessful, eclectic “Festival of the Book,” says 
that the series is structured to appeal to a 
broad range of audiences, not just jazz lovers. 

Among other highlights are a perform- 
ance of the play Misterioso, which is based on 
transcripts from the CDS Jazz Loft Project; 
a re-creation of Monk’s legendary 1959 Town 
Hall Orchestra concert by the Charles Tolli- 
ver Orchestra with pianist Stanley Cowell; 
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and a re-creation of Monk’s 1970 run at Ra- 
leigh’s Frog & Nightgown, purportedly Monk’s 
only club appearance in his home state. 

There will also be fresh interpretations of 
Monk’s influence, such as the double-bill 
concert featuring the Omar Sosa Quartet 
and Jerry Gonzalez and the Fort Apache All- 
Stars. Events take place from September 15 
through October 28. 


http: / /www.duke.edu /web/dukeperfs / 


Sex in the Stacks 





ex sells” was the message of an ex- 
hibit featured throughout the spring 
in Perkins Library’s Rare Book Room. 
Startling? Hardly. But the exhibit made 





National Airlines, 1971, J. Walter Thompson Company Archives, 


Competitive Advertisements 
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the case that sex has been a part of Ameri- 
can advertising a lot longer than many peo- 
ple think. 

Drawn from the collections of the library’s 
Hartman Center for Sales, Advertising & 
Marketing History, the exhibit, “A Century 
of Sex Appeals,” included print ads, as well 
as speeches, correspondence, and financial 
reports that document behind-the-scenes de- 
cisions to use sex to sell a wide range of pro- 
ducts and services. Ads for fast cars, cigars, 
and condoms stood alongside those for ap- 
pliances, shaving cream, and soap. 

A letter from university namesake Wash- 
ington Duke to his son warns against using 
“lascivious photographs” of women to sell 
cigarettes in 1894, but some in the advertis- 
ing business disagreed with him. A 1916 
Woodbury’s Soap ad uses a bare-shouldered 
woman and the tagline “A Skin You Love 
to Touch” to attract customers, and a 1940 
ad for Halo shampoo encourages consumers 
to “learn a lesson in sex appeal from this 
amazing shampoo.” 

Companies have played off contemporary 
cultural phenomena to create ads with extra 
punch and an occasional humorous twist. 
A 1966 Ford Mustang ad featuring the tag- 
line “Six and the Single Girl” echoes the title 
of Helen Gurley Brown’s popular 1962 book, 
Sex and the Single Girl. A few years later, the 
publication of Coffee, Tea, or Me?: The Unin- 
hibited Memoirs of Two Airline Stewardesses 


Learn a Lesson 


in Sex Appeal 


FROM THIS AMAZING SHAMPOO! 


Halo Shampoo brightens your hair with seductive 
luster because it contains no soap or oil fo cause 
dulling film on hair. Leaves even dry hair silky- 
soft, manageable. And does not irritate the scalp. 





Woodbury’s Soap, 1916, J. Walter Thompson Company Archives, 


Domestic Advertisements (Andrew Jergens) 


led to the portrayal of flight attendants as 
sex objects in advertisements for airlines, 
shown in the exhibit in an ad from Na- 
tional Airlines’ famous “Fly Me” campaign. 

The advertising industry self-consciously 
acknowledges the effectiveness of “slapping 

oh) OD . 

a nude” in an advertisement to get atten- 


tion ina 1970 J.W. Thompson Company ad 
displayed in the exhibit. The ad features a 
cartoon of a man in a board room asking, 
“Can't we get Raquel Welch to endorse your 
blast furnaces?” 

http:/ /www.library.duke.edu 
specialcollections /hartman / 








Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ows of blurred photographs 
of children’s faces—each 
illuminated by a bent-arm 
lamp, electrical cords dan- 
gling—arranged on the wall over 
neatly piled stacks of clothes on the 
floor: Christian Boltanski’s haunting 
yet ambiguous installation raises 
many questions about memory, loss, 
and the relics of past existence. 
Boltanski’s Monument Canada is 
one of a series of works the artist 
produced during the late 1980s that 
generally, but not always, referred to 


the lives lost during the Holocaust. 
The titles of other works in the 
series similarly incorporate the word 
“monument,’ “altar,” or “archive,” each 
characterized by the solemnity ofa 
memorial, even if the identities of 
the persons remain unspecified and 
unknown to us, blurred so as to be 
individually unrecognizable. 
Boltanski’s work is complex—it is 
conceptual, exploring the role of the 
photograph itself as a relic in its own 
right, with, as one writer notes, the 
“ghostly play of absence and pres- 


Monument Canada (detail), 
1988, by Christian Boltanski. 
Clothes, black-and-white 
photographs, and lights; 

110 x 70 x 7 inches. Gift of 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Heyman. 


ence.’ Who are these children? What 
happened to their lives? We do not 
know. The artist withholds most clues, 
having re-photographed these por- 
traits from yearbooks and, thus, re- 
moved them from any original context. 
Boltanski’s works elicit emotional 

responses, and yet ambiguity pre- 
vails, even frustrates, as if an analogy 
to the fading of history and memory. 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 





Seth Sheldon, providing comic relief 


ife is about finding your 

niche. As a freshman, Seth 

Sheldon wanted to get in- 

™) volved with The Chronicle, but, 

he says, “I wanted space without any 
real responsibility.’ He considered ap- 
plying to write a humor column, but 
coming up with so many campus- 
based jokes on a weekly basis seemed 
tedious, and, well, overly wordy. 

But Sheldon soon found his niche. 
Over winter break of that year, he 
created the first ten “pilot” strips of 
what would become “Stick It)’a 
comic strip published three times a 
week during the school year. 

“Stick It” features, as its main 
characters, faceless stick figures, a 
choice that Sheldon, now a senior, 
says was deliberate rather than a 
reflection of the limits of his artistic 
ability. “A person reading a comicis 
more or less uninterested in how the 
character looks.” Comics like Doones- 
bury, he says, sometimes get bogged 
down in the visual details—not to 
mention the dialogue. Sheldon 
focuses instead on conveying mean- 
ing through movement and position- 
ing. “I'm learning more about body 
language than | thought | would 
with stick figures.” 

Some of his strips will poke fun at 
things he sees around campus—big 
sunglasses, funny signs. In one he 
made fun of a sign in Perkins Library 
that read: “No hot or odorous foods” 
by having one of his characters tell a 
walking female carrot in a bathing 


suit and a walking onion that they 
have to leave. 

Many of his ideas originate with 
conversations he has with friends. 
Sheldon and Ryan McCartney, an edi- 
tor for the paper, were roommates 
their sophomore year. The paper's 
managing editor “would joke that 
the comic was a portrayal of what 
our life was like in the dorm,’ 
McCartney recalls. 

“It turns out it’s only loosely based 
on the two of us,’ Sheldon says. In 
fact, he says that the two main char- 
acters—neither of whom is ever 
named—in some ways represent 
two sides of his own personality. 
“One side of me will look at some- 
thing or think of something and think 
it’s kind of funny, and the other side 
will make fun of it because it is so 
moronic,’ he says. “That lends itself 
well to having two characters.” 

Just because he was looking for 
something without too much 
responsibility doesn’t mean he hasn't 
worked hard. He's never missed a 
deadline in his memory, even last 
fall, when he studied abroad in 


Yeah, she's attractive 
but | don't even 


know her name 





Venice. The strip's main characters 
toured Europe, appearing twice a 
week and taking in only the most 
stereotypical tourist offerings the 
continent has to offer. 

When he's not drawing or reading 
comics, Sheldon, who grew up in 
Orlando, Florida, is busy pursuing a 
major in earth and ocean sciences 
and a minor in medieval and 
Renaissance studies. This summer, he 
has an internship with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service doing arctic bird 
habitat rehabilitation on the coast of 
Maine. But upon his return, he plans 
to head back to the drawing board. 

The longevity of “Stick It”—five 
semesters and counting—is unusual 





for a student comic strip. McCartney, 
who served this past year as the 
paper's editor in chief, says that the 
last long-running strip was “Blazing 
Sea Nuggets,’a creation of David 
Logan B.S.E. ‘03 and Eric Bramley ‘03. 
“Blazing Sea Nuggets had such a 
role on this campus,’ says McCartney, 
who entered Duke as a freshman the 
fall after Logan and Bramley gradu- 
ated. “People still talk about it. My 
next-door-neighbor has one of the 
cartoons up on his door.” 

While Sheldon doesn't foresee a 
career in comics, that type of campus 
acclaim is something he doesn't 
mind shooting for. 

—Jacob Dagger 





Megan Morr 


Arts Director 
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cott Lindroth, Kevin D. Gorter Asso- 
ciate Professor of music and chair of 
Duke’s music department, was named 
the university’s first vice provost for 
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the arts. As vice provost, he will help to en- 


hance programming, the curriculum, and cross- 
disciplinary collaboration in the arts; advise 
the provost; and oversee arts facilities. 
Lindroth graduated from the Eastman 
School of Music and earned a master’s de- 


eree and a doctorate from the Yale School 
of Music before coming to Duke in 1990. A 
composer, he recently collaborated with Anya 
Belkina, assistant professor of the practice 
of visual arts, on Awaken, a piece for live 
musicians, electronic sound, and video. 





Heavy Toll on Workers’ Comp 





aining too much weight can be as 

bad for an employer’s bottom line as 

it is for a person’s waistline. A Duke 

Medical Center analysis found that 
obese workers filed twice the number of 
workers’ compensation claims, had medical 
costs seven times higher from those claims, 
and had thirteen times the number of days 
absent because of work injury or work ill- 
ness than did non-obese workers. 

“We all know obesity is bad for the indi- 
vidual, but it isn’t solely a personal medical 
problem—it spills over into the workplace,” 
says Truls Ostbye, professor of community 
and family medicine. 

The researchers looked at the records of 
11,728 employees of Duke who received 
health-risk appraisals between 1997 and 2004 
and examined the relationship between body 
mass index (BMI) and the rate of workers’ 
compensation claims. (Duke collects this 
information anonymously in order to iden- 
tify areas of potential occupational risk and 
to develop plans to reduce that risk.) The 
analysis covered a diverse group of workers 
that included administrative assistants, 
groundskeepers, nurses, and professors. 

Workers with higher-risk jobs were found 
to be more likely to file workers’ compensa- 
tion claims, and obese workers in high-risk 
jobs incurred the highest costs. “Given the 
strong link between obesity and workers’ 
compensation costs,” Ostbye says, “main- 
taining healthy weight is not only impor- 
tant to workers but should also be a high 
priority for employers.” 

The results of the study were published in 
the Archives of Internal Medicine. 


http: //archinte.ama-assn.org/ 
cgi/content/full/167/8/774 


Fighting Cervical Cancer 





he winning team of the second annual 

Duke-Engineering World Health 

CUREs nonprofit business competi- 

tion has developed a low-cost device 
to help catch cervical cancer early in wom- 
en of developing countries. 





nthe summer of 2003, John 

Biewen, an instructor at Duke's 

Center for Documentary 

Studies (CDS), sent two stu- 
dents to interview a longtime tobac- 
co auctioneer. 

Unbeknownst to Biewen, the auc- 
tioneer had recently lost his job, the 
latest casualty of technological ad- 
vances in the tobacco industry. The 
students “thought they were just 
doing a colorful piece about someone 
who talks really fast,” Biewen says. 
“But they walked into this situation 
where his life was changing. It was a 
very powerful moment.” 

That moment was captured on 
tape, and integrated into a short 
audio documentary that the students 
created as part of Biewen’'s “Hearing 
Is Believing |’ summer course. 

The intensive, weeklong course is 
one of two offered each summer to 
continuing-studies students through 
CDS's Audio Institute. The institute 
thrives on the sort of “I can do it, 
too,’spirit embodied by the video 
website YouTube, Biewen says. Stu- 
dents come from across the country 
and range from radio-documentary 
fans who dream of producing their 
own segment for This American Life 
to elementary-school teachers hop- 
ing to create effective teaching tools. 

“Hearing Is Believing |,’ the more 
elementary of the courses, is an 
intensive primer in audio documen- 
tary-making. Students are paired up 
and assigned topics related to a 
broad theme. The first day, they are 


SYLLABUS 





Hearing Is Believing I: An Audio 
Documentary Summer Institute; 
Hearing is Believing II: Making It Sing 


sent into the field to conduct inter- 
views scheduled in advance by CDS 
staff. They learn scripting, choose 
clips, and become accustomed to 
editing and production software as 
they put together a four-minute doc- 
umentary piece. In addition, they 
hear from special guests who, this 
year, included Joe Richman, founder 
of the New York-based, nonprofit 
production house Radio Diaries. 

The second course, subtitled 
“Making It Sing,’is designed for stu- 
dents who have a basic knowledge of 
documentary form and editing soft- 
ware. They come having already 
recorded interviews—Biewen's 
guideline for his own work is an hour 
of tape for each minute of final prod- 
uct—and spend the week editing 
and producing a six- to twelve- 
minute piece, relying on feedback 
from peers and guest editors. 

“There is always a lot of discussion 
about what their role is in the piece,’ 
whether they will be a character in 
the piece, a detached narrator, or 
totally absent from the final record- 
ing, Biewen says. 

The institutes often take on the 
feel of an adult summer camp. “It’s 
very intense,’ says Alison Jones, a 
freelance journalist who has taken 
both institute courses. “You are mak- 
ing radio, listening to radio, or talk- 
ing about radio nonstop from the 
time you get up until the time you 
fall into bed at night. But that is part 
of the fun of it, too.” 

Each course ends with a Saturday 
morning listening session, where 
students and interviewees hear fin- 
ished products for the first time. 


Often, participants have to rush the 
night before to get their final tapes 
in, and they, along with editors, are 
up until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. The result, says Biewen, is “a spe- 
cial sort of magical experience.’ 


Biewen has worked in radio for more 
than twenty years. He began his 
career with Minnesota Public Radio 
and worked a one-year stint as a 
Rocky Mountain regional reporter 
with National Public Radio before 
joining American RadioWorks, the 
documentary-production arm of 
American Public Media, in 1998, as 
a producer. In 2001, he came to CDS 
as an adviser, while continuing to 
produce hourlong radio documen- 
taries for American RadioWorks. 

He joined CDS full time in 2006 as 
audio program director. 


For “Hearing Is Believing |,’none 
For“Making It Sing,’ either participa- 
tion in“Hearing Is Believing |’ or 
proof of basic skills in audio docu- 
mentary; taped interviews must be 
completed before the first class 


Selected handouts 


For“Hearing Is Believing |, record 
interviews for, script, edit, and pro- 
duce one four-minute radio piece 


ForMaking It Sing,’ script, edit, and 
produce a six- to twelve-minute piece 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he Rare Book, Manuscript, 

and Special Collections 

Library has recently made a 

significant addition to its col- 
lections related to early missionary 
activities by acquiring the 1780-1783 
edition of the twenty-six-volume set 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites 
des missions étrangeres, which details 
Jesuit activities around the globe, 
particularly in the late-seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The scope of information and 
activities documented in this work is 
wide ranging. There are accounts of 
tribal leaders; there is information on 
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the flora and fauna of different 
regions; physical geography Is 
described, often with foldout maps; 
and indigenous peoples and their 
settlements are portrayed through 
narratives or engraved views. 

The section devoted to the 
Americas is particularly interesting, 
as it contains accounts of the expedi- 
tion to Hudson's Bay, in 1694—95, 
which included the capture of Fort 
York, accounts of Native Americans in 
the Southeast, and early travels up 
the Mississippi. This edition is noted 
for its inclusion of a particularly early 
map of California and New Mexico 


Portrait of T[hjamas 
Koulikan, King of 
Persia, (also called 
Nadir Shah), en- 
graved by Ranson- 
nette, for Volume 4 
of Lettres édifiantes 
et curieuses, écrites 
des missions étran- 
geres par gelques 
missionaries de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. 
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that shows the locations of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes and that helped dis- 
pel the erroneous but long-held 
belief that California was an island. 

This second or “nouvelle” edition 
was edited by I'Abbé de Querbeuf 
and has been enlarged and corrected 
from the first edition compiled by 
Fathers Le Gobien, Du Halde, and 
Patouillet, which was published in 
installments between 1702 and 
1776. This edition is preferred by 
many not only because of its addi- 
tional information but also because 
the organization of the reports has 
been rearranged in a way that is 
more logical and easier to use. 

It is divided into sections for dif- 
ferent parts of the globe: Volumes 
1-6 describe missionary activities 
in the Middle East, 6—9 describe 
activities in North and South 
America, 10-15 describe activities 
in India, 16—24 describe activities in 
China, and 25—26 contain a supple- 
ment that is new to this edition. 

This set adds to existing and 
extensive materials in the Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library related to missionaries and 
their activities, Western interaction 
with indigenous cultures, and early 
accounts of travel and exploration. 


http: / /library.duke.edu / 
specialcollections/ 





“Our ambition is to save the lives of 19,000 
women in the next five years by helping 
them get access to cervical cancer screen- 
ings,” says team leader Theo Tam M.E.M. ’07. 

Cervical cancer, caused almost exclusive- 
ly by infection with human papillomavirus 
(HPY), is the second-most common cause 
of death from cancer among women world- 
wide. The disease has reached epidemic pro- 
portions in some Caribbean countries, where 
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the cervical cancer rates are at least three 
times higher than in North America. The 
disease typically remains in a pre-cancerous 
state for ten to fifteen years; during that 
period, advanced cervical cancer is highly 
preventable, Tam says. 

The new cerviScope device, created “from 
scratch” using low-cost materials, is port- 
able, durable, and battery-operated, he says. 
His team intends to market the device for 


$600. Instruments currently available for 
cervical screening cost more than $10,000. 
As winners of the competition, the team’s 
company, ImaGYN, will receive $100,000 
in startup funds from the Pratt School of 
Engineering, including business, technical, 
and legal advice and support for clinical tri- 
als. The ImaGYN team includes Tam, Wynn 
Xiao Wu M.E.M. ’07, Ram Balasubramanian 
M.E.M. ’07, and master of engineering stu- 
dents Adnan Haider and Gaurayjit Singh. 


www.ewh.org/cured/ 


Take Care of Yourself 





hy do some people roll with life’s 
punches, facing failures and prob- 
lems with grace, while others dwell 
on calamities, criticize themselves, 
and exaggerate problems? 

The answer, according to researchers from 
Duke and Wake Forest universities, may be 
something called “self-compassion”—the 
ability to treat oneself kindly when things 
go badly. The results of their research, one 
of the first major investigations of self-com- 
passion, appeared in the Journal of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology. 

“Life’s tough enough with little things that 
happen. Self-compassion helps to eliminate 
a lot of the anger, depression, and pain we 
experience when things go badly for us,” says 
Mark R. Leary, a professor of psychology and 
neuroscience at Duke and lead author of 
the paper. 

Many cognitive-behavioral approaches fo- 
cus on increasing self-esteem, Leary says. But, 
“If people learn only to feel better about 
themselves but continue to beat themselves 
up when they fail or make mistakes, they 
will be unable to cope non-defensively with 
their difficulties.” 

The researchers conducted five studies 
to investigate the cognitive and emotional 
processes by which self-compassionate peo- 
ple deal with unpleasant life events. The 
experiments involved measuring partici- 
pants’ reactions to recalling actual negative 
experiences, imagining negative scenarios, 
receiving unflattering feedback from anoth- 
er person, comparing their evaluations of 





















uke’s Helicopter Observation Platform 
(HOP), a Bell JetRanger helicopter outfitted 
with atmospheric sensors, is used to take 
comprehensive atmospheric measurements 
in lower altitudes than those safely measured by 
airplanes. This spring and summer, Roni Avissar, 

a professor of civil and environmental engineering, 
has piloted HOP on two missions. 

For the first, a study of air turbulence, he criss- 
crossed a California walnut orchard, measuring such 
variables as temperature, carbon-dioxide concentra- 
tion, and wind direction. For the second, he flew in 
unison with seven airplanes and orbiting satellites to 
capture a detailed view of the atmospheric layers 
over Oklahoma for the Department of Energy. 
The information will help scientists improve 
weather forecasting and better under- 
stand global climate change. 
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themselves doing a task and someone else 
doing the same task, and measuring reac- 
tions of participants who were prompted to 
have a self-compassionate attitude. 

In three of the experiments, researchers 
also compared reactions of people with dif- 
fering levels of self-compassion with people 
with differing levels of self-esteem. The find- 
ings suggest that fostering a sense of self- 
compassion may have particularly benefi- 
cial effects for people with low self-esteem, 
the researchers say. 


www.duke.edu/~leary/lab.htm 


The Merits of Flaxseed 





laxseed, an edible seed that is rich in 
omega-3 fatty acids and fiber-related 
compounds known as lignans, is effec- 
tive in halting prostate tumor growth, 
according to a study led by Duke Medical 


Center researchers. The small, dark brown 
seed, which is similar to a sesame seed and is 
available in grocery stores, may be able to 
interrupt the chain of events that leads cells 
to divide irregularly and become cancerous. 

Previous studies showed a correlation be- 
tween flaxseed in the diet and slowed tumor 
growth, but “the participants in those stud- 
ies had taken flaxseed in conjunction with a 
low-fat diet,” says Wendy Demark-Wahne- 
fried, a researcher in Duke’s School of Nur- 
sing and lead investigator of the multi-site 
study. “For this study, we demonstrated that 
it is flaxseed that primarily offers the pro- 
tective benefit.” 

In the study, the researchers examined the 
effects of flaxseed supplements on men who 
were scheduled to undergo prostatectomy— 
surgery to treat prostate cancer. The men 
took thirty grams of ground flaxseed daily 
for an average of thirty days before surgery. 

Once the men’s tumors were removed, 


the researchers looked at tumor cells under 
a microscope and were able to determine 
how quickly the cancer cells had multi- 
plied. Men taking flaxseed, either alone or 
in conjunction with a low-fat diet, were 
compared with men assigned to just a low- 
fat diet, as well as to men in a control group 
who did not alter or supplement their daily 
diet. Men in both of the flaxseed groups had 
the slowest rate of tumor growth. 

Flaxseed is thought to play a part in halt- 
ing the cellular activity that leads to the 
spread of cancer. As a source of omega-3 
fatty acids, flaxseed could alter how cancer 
cells lump together or cling to other body 
cells, both factors in how fast cancer cells 
proliferate, Demark-Wahnefried says. 

The results of the study were presented at 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Oncology in June. 
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Two new ways to tap into Duke’s 


world-renowned weight-loss approach: 





1. Click. 


THE 


DUKE 


2. Read. 


The new DukeDiet.com site is based on the 

proven weight-loss strategies of the Duke Diet |p) | Tr | an 
& Fitness Center, whose residential treatment hn 
program has been helping people lose weight 


and change their lives since 1969. Duke Diet & 


The World-Renowned 
bed uojenu-hoolpioy ae sl=r-Ninenvar-nolel 
Lasting Weight Loss 


Fitness Online offers: 


¢ Personalized plans for meals and fitness 


e Advice from Duke experts : 
Howard J. Eisenson, M.D., and Martin Binks, Ph.D. 


the Duke Diet & Fitness Center 


e Tools, recipes, message boards, and more 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR DUKE ALUMNI: Visit 
dukediet.com/community and get a free two-week 
trial, then renew at the special rate of $4 a week. 





Our just-published Duke Diet book distills 
the principles and practices of the Duke Diet & 
Fitness Center. The book includes: 
¢ Guides to nutrition and exercise based 
on the best science 
¢ Behavioral strategies for lasting weight loss 


¢ Daily menus, healthy recipes, and tips for 
modifying favorite dishes 


To buy the book, go to dukediet.com 
and click “store.” 


Uv) Duke Diet & Fitness Center 
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Pay for Performance 
Questioned 





aying hospitals extra mon- 
ey does not appear to im- 
prove significantly the way 
they treat heart-attack pa- 
tients or how well those patients 
do, according to a recent Duke 
study. But giving hospitals the in- 
formation they need to improve 
heart-attack care does help. 

A team of researchers led by the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute looked at whether 
giving financial incentives to hospitals for 
adhering to specific treatment guidelines 
would improve patient outcomes. They found 
no evidence that financial incentives were 
associated with improved outcomes and no 
evidence that hospitals had shifted their 
focus from other areas in order to concen- 
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trate on the areas being evaluated for possi- 
ble increased payments. 

These findings, which appeared in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
will add to the national debate over the use 
of “pay for performance” as a strategy for 
encouraging hospitals to use drugs and ther- 
apies that have been proven to save lives 
in large-scale clinical trials, the researchers 
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say. The theory is that the pos- 
sibility of receiving higher re- 
imbursements will motivate hos- 
pitals to improve the quality of 
their care. 
A recent study by Premier 
Inc., a group that represents hos- 
pitals participating in a large 
pilot project of pay for perform- 
_ ance sponsored by the Center for 
2 Medicare & Medicaid Services 
)= (CMS), found that paying hos- 
= pitals extra money for following 
specific guidelines led to better patient care 
and outcomes. However, that study failed to 
include a control group of hospitals not re- 
ceiving incentives. So the Duke team com- 
pared the CMS data with that of a registry 
of 105,383 patients treated for heart attacks 
at 500 hospitals involved in a national qual- 
ity improvement effort. 

“On one hand, the data showed that care 
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is improving overall in the United States, 
which is obviously good,” says cardiologist 
Eric Peterson, a professor of medicine and 
senior member of the research team. “How- 
ever, we did not find that pay for performance 
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alone will be the sole means of improving 
care. In fact, it all comes down to hard work 
by individual caregivers and institutions.” 


http: / /jama.amaassn.org/ 
cgi/content/short/297/21/2373 
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In Brief 


wy Peter Agre, vice chancellor for science 
and technology and James B. Duke Profes- 
sor of cell biology, is taking a leave of ab- 
sence to evaluate a possible run for the U.S. 
Senate from Minnesota. Agre’s family has 
lived in Minnesota for four generations. Agre 
came to Duke in 2005 after spending more 
than twenty-five years at the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine. He 
shared the 2003 Nobel Prize in chemistry. 


y Robert L. Bryant, J.M. Kreps Professor of 
mathematics, has been elected a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, an elite 
group of 2,000 scientists and engineers. Bry- 
ant’s research interest in nonlinear partial 
differential equations and differential geom- 
etry has connections with superstring theory. 


vy John Hope Franklin Hon. ’98, James B. 
Duke Professor Emeritus of history, has re- 
ceived a lifetime achievement award from 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the American Philosophical Society, 
the nation’s two oldest learned societies. 
Franklin received the Public Good Award 
for his contribution to the advancement of 
learning and for being a champion of civil 
rights in America. 


y Samuel L. Katz, Wilburt Cornell Davi- 
son Professor and chairman emeritus of the 
department of pediatrics, has been awarded 
the 2007 Pollin Prize for his lifetime contri- 
butions to pediatric infectious-disease re- 
search and vaccine development. Katz was 
selected for his role in developing the mea- 
sles vaccine and his work to eradicate the 
disease in resource-poor nations. 


y The board of trustees has approved a 
$1.8 billion budget for the 2007-08 fiscal 
year. The budget includes a 4.6 percent in- 
crease to $45,121 in the cost of undergradu- 
ate tuition, fees, and room and board. 


¢@ Duke Corporate Education (CE), a not- 
for-profit enterprise owned by Duke, has been 
named by the London-based Financial Times 
the world’s top provider of custom execu- 
tive education. This is the fifth consecutive 
year that Duke CE has taken top honors. 


Megan Morr 


Get your head in the game: Dale encourages athletes to focus on mental conditioning ‘ 


Mind Game 





hen Greg Dale attends Duke 

sporting events, he doesn’t tell 

anyone that he’s coming. The 

Texas native finds a seat—some- 
times behind the Duke bench, sometimes in 
the stands on the opposite sideline—just 
the way any fan would. The difference is, 
he’s not there to watch the match; he’s 
there to observe the reactions—of players, 
coaches, and even parents—to the action 
on the field. 

Dale, a sports psychologist who works 
with all of Duke’s men’s and women’s teams 
except basketball, makes his presence 
known on non-game days at formal, sched- 
uled sessions he holds to help teams and 
individuals discover how to improve their 
responses in game situations. He has a 
favorite series of questions that he likes to 
ask everyone who comes to his office for 
help. “What percentage of your sport do 
you give to the mental part of it, as opposed 


to the physical part?” he begins. The answer, 
he says, is invariably “more than 50 percent.” 
Then he follows up with, “Well, then how 
much time do you spend developing your 
mental game?” 

The importance of psychological condi- 
tioning, Dale says, rises dramatically for 
athletes at the Division I level, who were 
accustomed to being able to use their physi- 
cal gifts to dominate their competition in 





tape; the goal is to keep the coach taped to 
the wall for as long as possible. Deciding 
where to place the strips of tape is thought 
to improve communication and teamwork.) 

For game situations, however, Dale’s men- 
tal exercises are aimed at preventing players 
from overanalyzing their performance, 
which can cause them to underperform be- 
cause they are worrying about past mistakes. 
When match time comes, learning to tune 





high school. But at Duke and 
other highly competitive 
schools, where everyone is 
highly talented, the game 
“becomes much more men- 
tal,” he says. 


To train athletes’ minds, | w= pants 


he uses a variety of tech- 
niques, ranging from tried- 
and-true standards, such as 


teaching individual players mak ther th 





) out negative thought pat- 
_ terns can be just as important 
| as developing positive ones, 
_ says Dale. 

| “Some people think my 
job is to make athletes think 
more about what they’re do- 


YS Vale. | ing,” he says. “My job is really 


to make them think less.” 
On a Tuesday afternoon 
last semester, the team-build- 








how to visualize success, to 
the bizarre—instructing a team to attach 
their coach to the wall with duct tape. 
(Players take turns applying strips of the 


ing exercise that Dale chose 
for the Duke women’s soccer team didn’t 
involve any duct tape. Instead, he decided 
to have them take online personality sur- 
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veys to help them understand the differ- 
ent attitudes of their teammates and 
their competitors. After answering a series 
of questions that asked each team mem- 
ber to rank how comfortable she feels in 
certain situations (“expressing yourself to 
others” or “taking charge in a group,” for 
example), each player was presented 
with a graph showing the relative levels 
of different components of her personali- 
ty, such as dominance, extroversion, and 
conformity. 

Later, Dale presented the overall re- 
sults to the team. As a whole, 46.2 per- 
cent of the players preferred a lifestyle 
with a “high pace,” while 92.3 percent of 
them “were likely to make strong deci- 
sions based on their instincts.” 

“That’s so true,” the women exclaimed 
repeatedly, as Dale read the results. 

Athletes aren’t the only ones who have 
something to gain from Dale’s expertise. 
It may be somewhat counterintuitive, he 
says, but parents actually become more 
involved with their child’s sports in col- 
lege, and teaching parents how to accept 
their new roles 
and teaching 
coaches how to 
deal with over- 


When match time 
comes, learning to 
tune out negative 
thought patterns 
can be just as 
important as devel- 
oping positive ones. 


bearing moms 
and dads and 
underachieving 
players is also an 
important part 
of his work. 

For that, Dale 
created a model 
of what he calls “credible coaches,” de- 
scribed in his book The Secrets of Success- 
ful Coaching, by examining practices of 
coaches such as the Indianapolis Colts’ 
Tony Dungy and Duke’s Mike Krzyzew- 
ski, who lead through inspiration rather 
than coercion. The book, like his incog- 
nito attendance at games, is really just 
another entry in Dale’s overall mission: 
giving the people who surround college 
athletes the knowledge they need to help 
them while giving the athletes the men- 
tal guidance they need to help themselves. 

—Will Waggenspack ’08 
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Campus Obs 


I’m in the Queue for Love 


om Anderson paces the Chapel Quad, 
eyes down, in search of a sprinkler 
head. Recently retired from his post 
as administrative director of graduate 
medical education at Duke, Anderson A.M. 
’65, Ph.D. ’71 is dressed casually in a short- 
sleeved, blue button-down shirt, black shorts, 
black socks, and shoes. He kneels to brush 
aside some grass and inspect a likely spot. 

The search is not as easy as it seems, he 
explains. The sprinkler heads are buried, 
their tops flush with the ground. His wife, 
Kate Anderson, who worked at Duke for 
thirty-three years in various capacities be- 
fore retiring this winter, watches from a 
folding chair. At her feet is a gray tarp, and 
on the tarp, still rolled in plastic packages, 
are two sleeping bags and a tent. A large 
white bud drops off a nearby magnolia tree 
and hits the tarp with a loud “thwap.” 

The Andersons are here this hot Wed- 
nesday afternoon to schedule a wedding 
date at Duke Chapel for their daughter, 
Susan. The reservation window doesn’t open 
until Friday morning (reservations for wed- 
ding dates in the chapel become available a 
year in advance, at 8:00 a.m. on the first of 
each month), but Susan has her heart set 
on getting married at noon on June 7, 2008, 
and her parents have gotten in line early to 
ensure that she gets her wish. 

Camping out for wedding reservations at 
the chapel, as well as wedding and recep- 
tion reservations at the Sarah P. Duke Gar- 
dens, has become common, especially for 
those planning late spring weddings. In fact, 
the Andersons also camped out last month 
to schedule a back-up date (May 31) in case 
their daughter’s first choice was taken. 

As the first ones here, they shouldn’t have 
any trouble, so Tom, the academic, is busy 
applying a lesson learned last month. The 
automatic sprinklers on the Chapel Quad 
come on daily between 4:00 and 5:00 a.m., 
and their reach covers the entire quad. Last 
month, Anderson and other campers fig- 
ured out that they could pry the sprinklers 
up and tie bags over them, which didn’t 
completely stop the flow of water, but weak- 


CIVCh 


ened it enough to save them from a wet 
wake-up call. 

The official line is to downplay camping. 
But it’s not toed assiduously. Mollie Keel, 
the weddings coordinator for the chapel, 
and Ashley Carmichael, her gardens coun- 
terpart, both deny encouraging campers. 
But they appear to enjoy their presence and 
their spirit and duly explain the process to 
couples who call to inquire about it. Still, 
Carmichael is quick to note, “I don’t allow 
people to tell me how early they are plan- 
ning to come, because | don’t want to know. 
I don’t want people to ask me what time 
they have to get there to be the first one in 
line.” 

Keel has seen this go on for much of her 
twelve-year tenure at the chapel. Carmi- 
chael has been here only a year, but she’s 
already seen a lot. Last September, for ex- 
ample, one camper brought a George Fore- 
man Grill, plugged it into an outlet at the 
entrance to the Doris Duke Center, and 
proceeded to cook hot dogs. 

For the gardens’ reservation day in May, 
generally the busiest month of all, nine 
groups that camped out “had a little lawn 
party,” Carmichael says. They brought along 
their dogs, took photos of the brides-to-be 
flashing their engagement rings, and invit- 
ed one another to their weddings. 

But the relaxed and festive nature of the 
campouts belies the importance campers 
place on them. Arrive too late, and you risk 
missing out on your date and time—no 
matter how far you’ve traveled to join the 
line. Among those waiting for a June 2008 
date at the gardens is Meredith Mabe ’02 of 
Washington. Mabe’s fiancé, Craig Principe 
02, drove down last month hoping to book 
a May date. When he arrived at 5:00 p.m. 
the day before, he found that their preferred 
date, as well as most of the others for the 
month, were already spoken for. So he 
turned around and headed home. This time, 
Mabe drove down on Wednesday and stayed 
with friends in Raleigh so she could get to 
the gardens early Thursday morning. 

She gets there early enough to claim the 
number two spot in line. She and Chris 
Donald M.Div. ’06, who’s first, pass the time 
reading and chatting. Donald says he was 


Chapelville: The mini-community of campers inclu ed | McFarland, far left; his fiancée, Halbert, to his ri 


| prepared for this experience after camping 
out for Duke basketball tickets. Mabe agrees. 





“That’s why we’re more accepting of this,” 


she says. 


hursday morning, the Andersons take 
down their tent at the insistence of a 
groundskeeper who seems peeved not 
so much that they’ve tampered with 
the sprinkler heads, but that they didn’t get 
soaked. “I think he wanted us to get wet,” 
Kate says. “He said we should just let him 
know in advance and he’ll turn them off, 
but we don’t believe him.” They set up camp 
in a chapel archway, to stay in the shade but 
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ghtan 


also out of respect for a funeral 
that is taking place today. Cu- 
rious passersby stop to ask what 
they’re doing. The Andersons 
reply with their now-standard 
response, a joke they bor- 
rowed from a fellow camper 
last month. “We’re camping 
out for Duke football tickets.” 

They’ve bonded with 
another couple, rising Duke 
senior Taylor Halbert and her 
fiancé, Andrew McFarland ’06, who joined 
the line yesterday evening just after the five 
o’clock bells rang out across the quad. Hal- 


ing Anderson ie WA | \ 


One camper brought 
a George Foreman 
Grill, plugged it 

into an outlet at 

the entrance to the 
Doris Duke Center, 
and proceeded to 
cook hot dogs. 


ve 





Jon Gardiner 
bert drove down from Nor- 
thern Virginia to camp out 
and spend the week meeting 
with photographers and 
florists and making other wed- 
ding plans. 

Upon their arrival, Kate had 
asked them what date they 
were looking for and found 
that they, too, were hoping for 
June 7. “At either noon or six,” 
Halbert said. Kate broke the 
news that they were taking the noon slot. 
“So I guess it’s going to have to be six,” 
Halbert said, shrugging. She returned to the 
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car to get pillows and a sleeping bag and 
piled them in a corner of the archway. “I 
didn’t pick a specific time so | wouldn’t 
be disappointed,” she said, but a fleeting 
frown belied her nonchalance. 

As the morning sun climbs and the 
four share a breakfast of sausage biscuits 
and Ege McMutffins from the McDonald’s 
in the Bryan Center, Keel comes out to 
inform them that the 6:00 p.m. date on 
June 7 has been reserved by a “V.I.P. from 
the Allen building.” Halbert and McFar- 
land confer and decide they will take 
3:00 p.m., the only remaining time on 
June 7, then settle down for a day of waiting. 

They flip through a copy of Bride & 
Groom magazine. Nearby, Tom takes a call 
on his cell phone. “Hello?” Pause. “I’m 
hot and sweaty and sticky. | camped out 
in front of Duke Chapel last night, and 
I’m going to do it again tonight.” 

Tonight Tom and Kate plan to throw a 
surprise birthday party for Susan, who, 
blissfully unaware, joins them in line af- 
ter getting off work (she teaches English 
in a Raleigh high school). Just after sun- 
set when the sky turns a deep purple and 
the quad begins to take on the preternat- 
ural hush of a college campus in early 
summer, Susan’s fiancé and friends arrive 
bearing cake, ice cream, and party hats, 
their entrance heralded by bright laugh- 
ter and celebratory voices. 


riday morning arrives at last. Every- 

one’s up early. They have their tents 

down by 7:00. At 7:30 Oscar Dantz- 

ler, a housekeeper who's been work- 

ing at the chapel for ten years, unlocks the 

doors, peeks out, and motions for them to 

come inside. “I would have let them in 

earlier, but I had to wax the floors,” he says. 

They sit in pews in the back of the 

chapel. Morning light seeps through the 

stained glass windows. The campers wait 

patiently for Keel to arrive with her reser- 

vation book, taking in the large, empty 

chapel, imagining what it will look like, 
filled with people, in one year’s time. 


—Jac 1b Dagger 
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Reinventing lraq 


Donald Horowitz, James B. Duke Professor 
of law and political science, is an expert in 
ethnic conflict and constitutional design. 
He has advised several countries on the 
intricacies of the constitutional process. He 
serves on the U.S. Secretary of State’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Democracy Promotion, 
a group that focuses on emerging democra- 
cies around the world, and, in May, was 
among six scholars invited to meet with 
President George W. Bush and Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney to discuss Iraq policy and 
divided societies. 


To what extent is Iraq’s current ethnic conflict 


solvable? 


Solvable isn’t the word that I would ever 
use with respect to the kind of conflicts 
that are typified by the Iraq one. They get 
better and they get worse, but solutions are 
not the sort of thing that people who work 
in this field are aiming at. What they’re 
aiming at is reducing the conflict and chan- 
neling it into nonviolent forms. 


What role does the creation of a constitution 
play in reducing violence? 


The constitution structures the political 
institutions of a state. The structure of 
political institutions in the state can either 
make conflict worse or make it better. The 
constitution that was agreed upon in Iraq 
in 2005 was one that was guaranteed to 
make things worse, much worse. 


How so? 


The constitution was essentially a Kurdish 
design for Iraq. The Kurds want a very sub- 
stantial amount of autonomy, and they sold 
the Shia on that kind of constitution, cre- 
ating a decentralized Iraq, including the 
decentralization of future oil revenues. The 
Sunnis were underrepresented at the time 


in the parliament, and they were underrep- 
resented in the constitution-drafting com- 
mittee. The result was that the Sunnis, who 
live in a very oil-poor area, and who, in any 
case, want a single, unified Iraq, were 
gravely disadvantaged by the constitution. 

Furthermore, any new amendments will 
have to be ratified in a referendum. And a 
two-thirds vote against amendments in any 
three provinces will defeat the amendment. 
So even if there were very favorable amend- 
ments toward the Sunnis in the revised 
constitution, when those are submitted to 
the population via referendum, the Kurds, 
who control three provinces, could easily 
defeat those amendments. A constitution 
that is unfavorable to Sunni interests is one 
of the sources of the violence that’s coming 
from the Sunni areas. 

Now suppose for the sake of argument 
that the constitution were dramatically 
amended to reduce the degree of decentral- 
ization, and create what’s really needed, 
namely a unified Iraq with a fair apportion- 
ment of the oil revenues. If you couple that 
with a revision of the “de-Baathification” 
law, what you would find is that a lot of the 
Sunni grievances against the current regime 
would be much reduced, and Sunni support 
for at least the Baathist part of the insur- 
gency would decline. As a matter of fact, 
Sunnis might then turn even more deci- 
sively than they have recently against al 
Qaeda. And if the violence coming from the 
Sunni side declined, the retaliatory killings 
by the Shia militias would also decline. 


What role can the U.S. military play in 
correcting the existing problems? Is 

there a way the military can help institute 
constitutional changes? 


The military won’t be involved in the con- 
stitutional deliberations. But the American 
embassy, of course, has a very considerable 
role to play. Former ambassador [Zalmay] 
Khalilzad did play a role in previous consti- 
tutional negotiations. For example, it was 
his insistence that got [increased] Sunni 
participation in the drafting committee. 
And it was also he who persuaded the Iraqi 
authorities to provide for an amendment 






























































committee. But whether the American 


embassy has been successful in convincing 
the Kurds that they have to give up some- 
thing is a different matter altogether. 


Critics of the American effort in Iraq some- 
times point out the irony implicit in “impos- 
ing” a democracy on another country. Is that 
what is going on here? 


It depends what you mean by “imposing.” 
It’s obvious that the American invasion of 
Iraq created the conditions for a new regime. 
So to the extent that that new regime is 
democratic, then, in that sense, there’s a 
causal connection between the invasion 
and the emergence of a democracy. On the 
other hand, the Americans have not been 
wholly successful in imposing the particular 
institutions on the Iraqis that the Americans 
would have liked. It’s very clear that the 
design of this constitution is an Iraqi one. 


Can you give examples? 


I don’t think the United States would have 
liked to have seen a very weak central gov- 
ernment and a Kurdistan that’s highly au- 
tonomous and able, by the powers accorded 
to it, to provoke the Turks, who are Ameri- 
can allies. Likewise, if the Americans were 
to choose, it would be very unlikely that 
they would have chosen a constitution that 
would allow nine provinces in the Shia 
south to unite to form a region—essentially 
a “Shiastan”—that may very well be open 
to Iranian influence. That [unification] 
hasn’t happened yet, but the current con- 


stitution permits it. Similarly, the Americans 
wouldn’t like a constitution that renders 
the Sunnis so dissatisfied that they would 
be unwilling to turn on al Qaeda and to re- 
ject the Baathist insurgency. So from every 
standpoint, the constitution is not congen- 
ial to American interests. That’s for sure. 


You’ ve studied the constitutional process in 
many other countries. Which has been the 
most interesting? 


They’re all interesting in different ways. 

It’s hard to answer that question. I’ll tell 
you the one that | think is the most unpre- 
dictably interesting, and that’s Indonesia. 
In 1998 when [President] Suharto fell, most 
people would have guessed that Indonesia 
was not going to emerge with a democratic 
regime. And within five years, that turned 
out to be false. The Indonesians had a long 
democratization process with a long process 
of producing a heavily amended constitu- 
tion. And they have thus far emerged with 
rather a successful democracy. 


How important is it for emerging democracies to 
create their own systems rather than modeling 
themselves after a specific foreign system? 


If those were the only two alternatives, it 
would be easy to answer that the first is bet- 
ter than the second. But those are not the 
only two alternatives. All of these coun- 
tries need to learn from the experience of 
other countries that have similar problems. 
While they shouldn’t model themselves on 
anybody else because no two situations are 


Chris Hildreth 


Horowitz: understanding constitutional 
complexity in emerging democracies 


exactly alike, they certainly ought to be 
learning across country boundaries. Some- 
times they do this well, and very often they 
do it very poorly. Very often they restrict 
their sights to a few conspicuous democra- 
cies, like the American one or the British 
one or the Swiss one. One of the big 
problems in this field is bringing to bear 
expertise on comparable problems for 
countries whose indigenous capacity to tap 
the expertise is limited—by virtue of the 
fact that either people haven’t studied the 
relevant examples or have been victims of 
a closed authoritarian system that limits 
comparative learning. 


In the case of Indonesia, how did planners con- 
nect with advisers and find useful examples? 


There were a number of American and 
other NGOs on the ground that helped 
them a lot to figure out what the options 
were. There was also one Indonesian NGO 
which cast a very broad net. For example, 
in deciding on how to elect the president 
under the new constitution, it suggested an 
innovation that actually came from Nigeria. 
They found it on the Web, oddly enough. 
As it happened, I’d been in Nigeria when 
that system was adopted and I was also able 
to tell them how it worked, but basically 
they did it themselves. 


Has this discovery process taken place in Iraq? 


The Iraqis haven’t been very good at this, 
[and] they haven’t had the best foreign 
advice. They’ve missed a lot of opportuni- 
ties that they might have taken, both to get 
other advice and to cast a sideways glance 
at other countries. And they haven’t always 
understood the relevance of other countries 
for their predicament. 

Part of the problem is that they were under 
a lot of time pressure. The American gov- 
ernment put them under a lot of that time 
pressure, because the American government 
was eager to show democratic progress. 
They could have taken another six months 
to draft their constitution; the Americans 
discouraged them from doing that. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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An alumnus with a degree in coastal environmental 
management and a “penchant for salty, sandy places” returns to the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences to learn about 
the latest research and thinking on global climate change. 


Pictorial tributes to the natural world and to crowning 
achievements in science, engineering, and medicine 
adorn the granite walls in the cavernous lobby of the 
National Academies Building in Washington. On the 
back wall, a giant salmon hovers, midstream, just to 
the right of Einstein’s E=mc’. A much smaller fish, its 
design evocative of an Inuit totem, is inscribed in the 
middle of the salmon’s body, perhaps as a tribute to 
native cultures or as a nod to the diminutive but cen- 
tral role of the human dimension in the natural world. 


na side wall, next to images of 
Darwin’s famed Galapagos finch- 
es, is a model of carbon dioxide 
(CO) molecules—the oxygen 
atoms protruding from each carbon atom 
like the prongs of a child’s jacks. Below it, a 
graph traces the amount of carbon dioxide 
in the Earth’s atmosphere starting in 1958, 
when scientists began keeping detailed re- 
cords. The curve of the graph looks like a saw 
blade, each tooth describing year-to-year 
variations in atmospheric carbon dioxide, 
but the upward trend in the graph is unmis- 
takable and speaks to the reason for my visit. 
Inside, I notice the names of Duke’s Gab- 
riele Hegerl and Susan Lozier printed on 
placards at the center tables where re- 
searchers and policy makers from top insti- 
tutions around the country will soon con- 
sider the need for an early-warning system 
for abrupt climate change. I take a seat near 
the snack table where, within minutes, I’ve 
overheard the assembled experts discuss cli- 
mate projections and offer play-by-play in- 


wo. 2 5 
= sights into Massachusetts v. the United States 


Earth Im 


Environmental Protection Agency, a case be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court to decide 


whether CO> should be federally regulated 
as a pollutant. (In April, the Court found 
that it should.) 

Hegerl, a climate diagnostician working 
to understand the reasons behind climate 
change, is a member of the National Re- 
search Council’s Climate Research Com- 
mittee (CRC), which has convened the 
panel. Lozier, a physical oceanographer, has 
been invited as a featured speaker because, 
as she eloquently explains during her re- 
marks, when it comes to climate, “the ocean 
is an equal partner with the atmosphere.” 
When she showed me her invitation to 
speak during our interview a few weeks ear- 
lier, Lozier mused over “abrupt”—a word 
that means very different things to scien- 
tists and non-scientists. Lozier tells me that 
when talking about climate change, abrupt 
means decades. 

Lozier’s office at Duke had been the first 
stop on my personal quest for more than Al 
Gore’s “inconvenient truth.” In the handful 
of years since I earned my graduate degree 
in coastal environmental management at 
Duke, the global climate-change story has 
become the best show in town—Gore even 
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won an Oscar for his version. Did I think 
about global warming this much while I was 
at Duke? Do I think about it enough now? 


After all, 


intensifying storms, both with profound 


accelerated sea level rise and 


consequences for our coasts, are among the 
most dramatic of the changes we'll see as the 
planet continues to warm in coming decades. 
How could anyone with my professional 
bent and my personal penchant for salty, 
sandy places not think about global climate 
all the time? With the bliss of ignorance 
fading into distant memory, what is a card- 
carrying member of humanity to do? Search- 
ing for knowledge that would help me 
become more than just another contributor 
to the problem, I headed back to the Ni- 
cholas School to catch up on the latest in 
climate-change science. 


hy COoMmoetlSOMancn 


other offices I visit that day, Lozier’s is a 
sanctuary—serene and uncluttered. Warm 
light from a single desk lamp casts a halo on 
a tidy desk. A large, well-pruned, potted suc- 
culent occupies the window alcove inside 
one of the towers that distinguish the Old 
Chemistry Building. 

Lozier is explaining that the disruption of 
the ocean conveyor, as ocean circulation is 
known, could “give the signal of rapid cli- 
mate change” in the form of cooler temper- 
atures in certain parts of the world, includ- 
ing Western Europe. 

Warm water in the form of the Gulf Stream 
travels north from the equator along the 
western margin of the Atlantic Ocean. Once 
past Cape Hatteras, the Gulf Stream drifts to 
the northeast, and the surface waters trans- 
fer heat to Western Europe, becoming cooler 
in the process. When they reach the North 
Atlantic, the surface waters—now colder, 
saltier, and denser—sink and flow back to- 
ward the equator in the deep ocean, a 1,000- 
year journey that drives ocean circulation. 

As the Earth’s atmosphere warms from a 
combination of natural cycles and human 
factors, ice masses around the poles are 
melting at accelerated rates. The fresh water 
being released could reduce the salinity of 
nearby surface waters, changing their densi- 
ty enough so that they wouldn’t sink and 
drive the cycle. Lozier cites data from 2002 
that show “rapid freshening” of the North 
Atlantic since 1965; however, her own work 
has not yet revealed any recent changes in 
the ocean conveyor. Lozier uses high-tech 
floats—four-foot-long glass tubes housing 
delicate instruments—to study currents at 
specific depths in the North Atlantic. After 
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The oceans are 
assimilating up 
to 40 percent 

of the carbon 
byproducts of our 
daily lives, Says 
oceanographer 
Susan LOzier. 


the floats spend two years underwater meas- 


uring salinity and temperature and internal- 
ly recording their own location, their bal- 
lasts rupture, and they pop to the surface. 
They beam all of their stored measurements 
to a satellite. Lozier and her colleagues re- 
trieve the data and use them to map and 
characterize the particular currents that car- 
ried the floats. 

If the ocean conveyor were disrupted, the 
rapid cooling of Western Europe would be 
only half of the bombshell. A recent report 
by a scientist at the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration revealed that 
40 percent of the CO» released by human ac- 
tivities since 1800—the same CO: that has 
been implicated as the key perpetrator in 
the warming of the Earth’s atmosphere—has 
been carried by the dense, sinking waters of 
the North Atlantic into a reservoir in the 
deep sea. The disruption of ocean circulation 
would mean the loss of our single biggest 
repository, or sink, for atmospheric CO2. 


Photo courtesy of Susan Lozier 
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“Ninety percent of the deep waters in the 
Atlantic were once surface waters,” Lozier ex- 
plains, so we’re able to monitor the penetra- 
tion of CO» from human sources into the 
ocean’s depths. “The time scale here is de- 
cades,” she says. “We are now picking up He- 
lium-3 and Tritium in the deep waters from 
the nuclear tests in the 1950s and early ’60s.” 

In this way, the deep sea is a record, as well as 
a reservoir. We know from geologic evidence 
of deep-ocean warming that the ocean con- 
veyor has slowed or stopped at different points 
in the Earth’s history. We also know that at 
those times, the surface of the Earth looked 
very different from the way it does today. 


Y decision 


search for some perspective on 
climate predictions takes me 
only one floor up from Lozier’s 
office in Old Chem; my footsteps clap off 
the aging concrete stairs, polished by seven- 
ty-five years of students in motion. To get to 
Thomas Crowley, I walk through two small 
lab rooms, past a finger painting tacked to 
the bulletin board, past teetering stacks of 
journals on the floor beneath an open file 
cabinet, and into an office covered from floor 
to ceiling in shelved journals. Piles of article 
reprints, two rows deep, conceal most of his 
two desks. (Later, in an e-mail message to a 
photographer who is attempting to lure him 
outdoors for a photo shoot, Crowley says, “I 
would much rather have a picture taken in 
my office—surrounded by the stacks of 
paper that are the fodder for my research.”) 
Crowley’s professional identity is hard to 
nail down. A geologist by training, he has 











become a historian and modeler of past cli- 
mates and is now dealing with contempo- 
rary climate issues and policy. He works with 
computer models that apply Newton’s equa- 
tions of motion and the laws of thermody- 
namics to a rotating sphere and are run on 
the biggest computers in the world. 

At this, the warmest point in human his- 
tory, Crowley recognizes that we need a 
wholesale change in our energy supply—85 
percent of which is carbon-based—to stabi- 
lize the climate. (Like other experts, Crow- 
ley points out that despite valid concerns 
over the contribution of automobiles to 
global warming, “most CO: comes from 
smokestacks not tail pipes”—which explains 
why none of my interviews involves more 
than a passing discussion of automobile fuel 
efficiency and emissions.) Even so, he is 
open to the idea of continuing the use of 
fossil fuels and to expanding the infrastruc- 





Sea sick?: Disruption of the oce 
who monitors how increased carbon affects ocean health; 


ture, like offshore drilling, that provides 
them—as long as there are “tithes paid and 
horse trades made,” he says. These tithes 
and trades might include money given to 
support production of alternative fuels or 
educational programs and scholarships fund- 
ed by energy companies in states where fos- 
sil-fuel infrastructure is built. 

“It takes time to rewire the energy econo- 


my, and clean coal or methane creates jobs 
and U.S. energy security,” Crowley explains. 
But he draws the line at on-site drilling in the 
Arctic National Wildlife Area Refuge because 
the infrastructural footprint is just too big. 

Crowley, who never eats lunch in his of- 
fice because he prefers to eat with the stu- 
dents, invites me to join him. “Gabi doesn’t 
like to sit up here,” he tells me of his wife as 
he climbs to a table on the platform at the 
end of the gallery in the Union Building. 
Gabi is Gabriele Hegerl, the member of the 
Climate Research Committee I encoun- 
tered at the National Academy. In line at 
the coffee counter after lunch, Crowley sifts 
through a handful of foreign coins, relics of 
Hegerl’s service on advisory bodies like the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC)—considered the authoritative source 
for climate-change predictions—which takes 
her all over the globe. 


rctic 


I wasn’t able to interview Hegerl that day 
because she was in Hawaii as part of a panel 
about changes in climate extremes. Later, 
by phone, she tells me that she recognizes 
the irony of flying all over the globe to cli- 
mate-change meetings in emissions-spew- 
ing, fossil-fuel-swilling jets. Hegerl was a 
lead author of the IPCC 4th Assessment 
Report (2007), a comprehensive picture of 


the current state of knowledge about cli- 
mate change—a four-volume report that 
was six years in the making and included 
the work of scientists from more than 130 
countries. The report’s take-home message 
is that the observed changes in climate over 
the past fifty years are “very likely” due to 
greenhouse gas emissions from human ac- 
tivities. “Very likely” is what Hegerl calls a 
statistical qualifier, because the scientific 
determination, as strong as it is, can’t be 
considered 100 percent certain. (Remem- 
ber, even evolution is referred to as theory, 
despite the fact that biologists see it as the 
foundation of the work they do.) 

Hegerl says that her role as a scientist is 
to provide information to the public; it is up 
to the public to decide which consequences 
are acceptable. A self-described optimist by 
nature, she thinks that the public’s will to 
act—regulation, legislation, changes in in- 


polar bear seeks stable ground amid melting ice 


dividual behavior—seems to be increasing. 
Crowley, on the other hand, tells me, “I am 
never optimistic but veer between being hope- 
ful and pessimistic.” Walking back to Old 
Chem, coffee in hand, he explains that pre- 
dictions about climate change have changed 
very little in the past twenty-five years. “We 
can predict a range of warming scenarios, 
depending on different population and emis- 
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ea-level rise is one of the most dramatic consequences of a warming climate. Carbon dioxide 

(Oy) and other greenhouse gases trap solar radiation that re-radiates from the Earth’s 

surface, warming the atmosphere. As average air and sea temperatures rise, ice masses melt, 

raising the sea level in the world’s oceans. Sea-level rise and intensifying storm activity — 
another demonstrable, but less predictable, result of global warming—will have a profound effect on 
the shape of coastlines around the world. 

Sea level has been on the rise since the end of the last ice age, around 18,000 years ago. The rate of 
that sea-level rise, which had been highly variable for much of this interglacial period, slowed markedly 
about 6,000 years ago and stayed that way until the coming of industrialization. According to Brad 
Murray, associate professor of geomorphology and coastal processes, the current rate of sea-level rise is 
about double what it was a century ago, and we can expect it to double again by the end of this century. 

Murray is a geologist and a modeler who specializes in coastal processes—erosion, accretion, and 
other causes of changes in shorelines. He leads a five-person team that is developing a model of “large- 
scale coastal behavior” (changes on scales greater than kilometers or years) on the Carolina coasts. 

The larger model integrates natural physical processes and human behavior. One important compo- 
nent is a dynamic economic model of the way in which decisions about coastal management are made, 
which is where Duke resource economist Marty Smith and marine policy specialist Michael Orbach come 
in. Joseph Ramus, a coastal ecologist at Duke, and Thomas Crowley, a modeler of past climates, round 
out the interdisciplinary powerhouse. 

Coastal communities have tried all sorts of things to stabilize shorelines. In the face of rising sea level 
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and intensifying storm activity, efforts to fortify 
our coasts are sure to increase. Murray's models of 
sandy shorelines like those found along the coasts 
of North and South Carolina suggest that human 
activities do as much to shape the shoreline as nat- 
ural drivers like storms and sea-level change. 

“Heavily developed coastlines are a new kind of 
system in that they're driven by both natural and 
human [factors],’ says Murray. Seawalls, the most 
drastic means of armoring a shoreline, have been 
prohibited on North Carolina beaches since the late 
1970s, thanks largely to the work of iconic Duke 
geologist Orrin Pilkey. Beach renourishment—the 
expensive process of bringing in sand from remote 
sources like offshore bars or inland pits—is the 
principal form of shoreline manipulation here. 

Beach renourishment has become such a funda- 
mental part of shoreline management in the 
Carolinas that Murray and his colleagues treat it as 
an intrinsic part of the model. “Actual physical 
changes affect decisions to nourish, and nourish- 
ment projects affect the physical coastline,” says 
Murray. “This coupling creates the possibility for 
nonlinear feedback loops that involve both human 
and natural dimensions.’ 

The team’s preliminary work suggests direct 
interactions between widely separated parts of the 
coast: As repeated renourishment changes the 
shoreline orientation in one location, adjacent 
stretches of coastline are affected. Changes in these 
adjacent shorelines in turn influence the shape of 
regions further removed from the original project. 
Murray and his colleagues hope that by broaden- 
ing the scales over which coastal-management 
decisions are considered, their work will help poli- 
cy makers avoid surprises. 

—lJeffrey Pollack 
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sion scenarios, which is the sociological com- 
ponent of climate science,” he says. “If we 
take the median value in that range of pre- 
dictions, our climate will be warmer at the 
end of this century than it has been in 
between five and twenty million years.” 

There is no way, Crowley says, to explain 
twenty-first-century climate, with its Arctic 
sea ice retreat, summertime rivers on the 
Greenland Ice Sheet, and polar bears drown- 
ing for want of floating way stations, with- 
out factoring in the greenhouse gases that 
we've released into the atmosphere. 


Tate 
tiie N) Schlesinger’s of- 
fice is a sophisticated, airy space 
designed for receiving impor- 
tant people. A few months after 

our interview, I learned that Schlesinger 

would soon have new digs, as he announced 
that he would be leaving his post as dean of 

Duke’s Nicholas School of the Environment 

and Earth Sciences this summer to lead the 

Institute for Ecosystem Studies, a world- 

renowned ecological research organization 

in Millbrook, New York. 


| have come to Dean Schlesinger looking 








for the grown-up version of the mantra of 
every eighth-grade science teacher: Carbon 
is the building block of life. “There is no life 
on Earth that doesn’t have carbon in it,” 
Schlesinger says. Carbon—one of ninety-two 
natural elements on Earth and No. 6 on the 
Periodic Table of Elements—has a high va- 
lence, so atoms of other elements tend to 
stick to it and form more complex structures. 

Wood, limestone, diamonds, and carbon 
dioxide, while bearing no outward physical 
similarity, all comprise carbon. | wonder 
aloud: How could it be that a principal build- 
ing block of our planet is at the heart of our 
global climate crisis? Schlesinger chastises 
me for not taking his course on biogeo- 
chemistry and then begins to explain the 
movement of carbon between the Earth, at- 
mosphere, and ocean—a subject that he 
knows as well as anyone on the planet. 

“With regard to mass, the Earth has been 
pretty constant for three billion years,” he 
says. When the Earth was just a coalescing 
ball of gases and ice, it was endowed with a 
certain amount of carbon. In the early stages 
of the planet’s development, all of that car- 
bon was in the mantle, the thick bulk of our 
planet that is between its innermost core 
and its thin outer crust. A period of intense 
volcanic eruptions redistributed some of the 
carbon to the atmosphere, in the form of 
CO»; when the planet cooled enough for 
the oceans to form, some of that CO> dis- 
solved into the water. 

Schlesinger walks over to a bookshelf and 
retrieves a copy of Biogeochemistry: An An- 





alysis of Global Change, a textbook that he 
wrote, and flips to a diagram of the carbon 
cycle. Curved arrows of various sizes create 
a series of closed loops between the Earth, 
oceans, and atmosphere 





each a natural 
reservoir for carbon that serves as both a 
source of and a sink for carbon from the 
other reservoirs. The size of each arrow re- 
flects the amount of carbon transferred from 
each source to each sink; in most cases, the 
arrows coming in and going out are the 
same size, indicating a balanced transfer. 

The diagram also depicts a source of car- 
bon that is unbalanced by an opposing ar- 
row. In the 150 years since the Industrial 
Revolution, humans have been making a 
one-way contribution of carbon to the at- 
mosphere. Carbon—in the form of coal, 
shale, and oil—is naturally locked up in the 
Earth’s crust, where it would stay for hun- 
dreds of millions of years if not removed and 
burned by humans. 

Schlesinger explains that each year, 
around the world, we release around seven 
gigatons—seven billion metric tons—of 
carbon into the atmosphere, mainly by 
burning fossil fuels. That carbon in the form 
of gaseous COo—along with water vapor, 
methane, and other greenhouse gases— 
traps infrared radiation from the sun that, 
in turn, reradiates from the Earth’s surface 
and warms the planet. 

In comparison with the 90 or so gigatons 
of carbon each that terrestrial ecosystems 
and the world’s oceans contribute to the 
atmosphere each year, our paltry seven giga- 
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tons—roughly | percent of the CO: cur- 
rently in the atmosphere—are pennies in 
the global carbon budget. But unlike the 
natural sources, our contribution is not off- 
set by a corresponding sink—at least not 
entirely. As Lozier explained, the oceans 
are, for the moment, doing more than their 
share by assimilating up to 40 percent of the 
carbon byproducts of our daily lives. 

The IPCC projects that our annual con- 
tribution of carbon could be 15 gigatons per 
year or higher by 2050 if the world contin- 
ues to consume fossil fuels at current rates. 








Schlesinger’s distillation of the issue is 
basic and pragmatic: “We can decrease our 
emissions or try to increase natural uptake, 
either by increasing plant growth or de- 
creasing decomposition, which would pro- 
duce a net storage of carbon on land.” Be- 
cause absorbing part of our seven gigatons 
of carbon into natural pathways between 
sources and sinks would mean a relatively 
small change to the system, scientists con- 
template assorted schemes for enhancing 
carbon uptake by natural systems. No one 
knows for sure how much of the unbalanced 
carbon will be taken up by oceans and other 
natural carbon sinks before we see funda- 
mental changes in those systems, although 
several Duke faculty members are working 
to find out. Pencil in hand, I thumb through 
the Nicholas School’s Experts Guide, the 
“reporters’ handbook” to the school’s “facul- 
ty expertise,” and plot my trip around the 
carbon cycle via waypoints in the school of 
the environment. 
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been recognized as carbon sinks 

In fact, we owe our modern 

day supply of fossil fuels to the 
wetlands that abounded in the Carbonif 
erous Period 

“Wetlands accumulate muck,” says Emily 
Bernhardt, assistant professor of biology. 
Under the anaerobic conditions that result 
from standing water and saturated sedi 
ment, there is little decomposition of that 
muck by microbes, which means that car- 
bon-rich organic matter accumulates. This 
Organic Matter, when compressed Over eons, 
becomes fossil fuels. 

Bernhardt and her colleagues have just 
begun to track the restoration of Timberlake 
Farms, a 4,000-acre site in the coastal plain 
of North Carolina that includes wetlands 
that were drained. A quarter of the site was 
actively farmed until two years ago. Now 
that the pumps have been turned off, the 
site will slowly return to its natural state. As 
this massive restoration project progresses, 


Bernhardt and her team will measure the 


net flux of three greenhouse gases—meth- 3 
ane, nitrous oxide, and CO:»—out of the soil, 2 


to monitor the farmland’s transition back 


into wetlands: How it happens and how long = 
it takes, among other things. While Bern- 


hardt expects the site to be a source of meth- 
ane and nitrous oxide in the short term, it 
will become a carbon sink as the site returns 
to its natural state over the coming decades. 

In addition to working at Timberlake Farms, 
Bernhardt is among a handful of Nicholas 
School researchers conducting experiments 
at the Free Air Carbon Dioxide Enrich- 
ment (FACE) site in Duke Forest to deter- 
mine how forest ecosystems will respond to 
elevated levels of atmospheric CO2. Robert 
Jackson, one of Bernhardt’s colleagues in 
the Nicholas School and head of the school’s 
Center on Global Change, is also an inves- 
tigator in the FACE experiments. 

The diversity of Jackson’s work is cap- 
tured in the titles of three of the books he’s 
written: Methods in Ecosystem Science, a text- 
book; The Earth Remains Forever, a compel- 
ling case for environmental stewardship 
aimed at a broad audience; and Animal Mis- 
chief, an illustrated book of children’s poems. 

Jackson has a natural, easygoing manner; 
he is wearing a well-worn black T-shirt be- 
neath a blue, short-sleeve linen shirt. An 
oversized spider hanging high above a cor- 
ner of his office that is devoted to his three 
sons’ artwork and a black wig on his desk 
hint at the playfulness that is part of Jack- 
son’s hopeful world view. 
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Conversation about climate change quickly 
broadens to other issues: air and water qual- 
ity, balance of trade, national security, ener- 
gy security. Jackson is quick to point out 
that the concept of “greenhouse gases” is 
not new: Joseph Fourie coined the term in 
the 1820s, and scientists knew as early as 
the 1890s that we would eventually warm 
the planet if we continued to burn wood, 
coal, and other sources of carbon. 

Jackson thinks we could see an atmos- 
pheric CO: concentration of 700 parts per 
million—nearly double the present concen- 
tration—by the end of this century if we con- 
tinue with business as usual. Jackson and 
Schlesinger did some calculations to see 
whether planting forests could be the solu- 
tion to our runaway emissions—when plants 
take up CO» for photosynthesis, some of the 
carbon gets locked in their tissues. 

“We would need 100 million acres of for- 
est to offset 10 percent of our annual fossil- 
fuel emissions in this country alone,” Jack- 
son says. That amount of land is simply un- 
available, and the water and fertilizer needed 
to support those forests would create a sepa- 
rate suite of environmental problems, he adds. 
What’s more, forests provide only a short-term 
holding tank for CO». it is released when 
the trees die and decompose or are burned. 
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At an experimental site in Duke Forest 
that is part of the FACE project, Duke sci- 
entists have set up eight experimental “rings” 
around sections of forest. Air containing an 
elevated concentration of CO:—575 parts 
per million, about 200 ppm more than the 
concentration in the surrounding forest—is 
blown into four of the rings; the remaining 
four serve as the controls in the experiment. 

Gravel crunches under the tires of Jack- 
son’s hybrid Honda Civic as we park next to 
three massive blocks of silver metal coils, 
each over twenty feet tall. These heat-ex- 
about one 





change coils convert liquid CO2 
tanker truck full a day—to its gaseous form. 

I follow Jackson onto the forest trail. 
Gusts of wind swirl red and orange fall leaves 
over a bed of brown pine needles. At Ring 
4, a blower wails welcome from inside a red 
wooden shed. A black, corrugated plastic pipe 
carrying air laden with extra CO: snakes 
out of the shed and forms the border of the 
experimental ring. Every twelve feet, white 
PVC pipes, with holes drilled on one side, 
jut skyward out of the black ring. A compu- 
ter-controlled system measures wind direc- 
tion and releases the gas on the side of the 
ring that will ensure optimal exposure for the 
trees inside. According to Jackson, the pipes 
have to be extended up about a foot a year 
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to keep up with the growth of the twenty- 
five-year-old loblolly pines inside the ring. 
Inside Ring 4, experimental equipment 
litters the ground and hangs from tree trunks 
—researchers measure just about everything 
imaginable relating to carbon, nitrogen, 
and water inside the rings. Jackson and the 
other Duke researchers collect fallen leaves 
and small branches in “litter traps” —framed 
screens of fine mesh that are suspended just 
off the forest floor—and estimate tree pro- 
ductivity by measuring biomass (weight), 
leaf area, and tissue chemistry. They meas- 
ure tree growth just as their predecessors did 
in the early days of forestry science, with 
metal dendrometer bands that encircle the 
tree trunks and expand as they grow. They 
core into the ground to measure the chemi- 
cal composition of the soil and tree roots. 
Jackson and his students have found sig- 
nificant increases in soil CO», which has im- 
plications for soil chemistry, because the soil 
will become more acidic as the CO» concen- 
tration increases. The roots of trees exposed 
to elevated levels of CO» show a 30 percent 
increase in the biomass of their roots; the 
roots are a site of continuous respiration 
(the breakdown of sugar and oxygen to 
yield CO», water, and energy) so more roots 
means more CO> building up in the soil. 
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“We would need 100 million acres of 


forest to offset 10 percent of our 


annual fossil-fuel emissions in this 
country alone, Robert Jackson says. 
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Carbon cycle: The annual flux of CO: in GigaTons (Gt) or billions of tons between 
each of the Earth's reservoirs. Each reservoir serves as both a source of and a 
sink for carbon, as indicated by opposing arrows. The carbon released by burning 
fossil fuels is an unbalanced contribution to the global carbon budget. The total 
contribution of carbon from the burning of fossil fuels has increased from 5.5 Gt 
to between 7 and 8 Gt since this diagram was published in 2003. 
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Plants have a fixed ratio of carbon to ni 
trogen in their tissues, whic h means that In 
order for plants to take up extra carbon, 
additional nitrogen must also be available. 
Jackson and his colleagues report that, in 
the absence of additional fertilizers, the 
trees in the FACE experiment exhibit only 
a modest increase in CO: uptake. About 
two years ago, during year nine of the exper 
iment, the researchers began fertilizing each 
of the experimental rings with ammonium 
nitrate in a concentration comparable to 
what a farmer might use. 

At another research site in Texas, Jack- 
son tests the response of native grasses to 
ancient climate conditions and has found 
that the increased CO» uptake by green 
plants slows over time, even if the ambient 
CO» concentration continues to rise. Some 
scientists think an atmospheric CO» con- 
centration of around 500 ppm—predicted 
by the IPCC by the middle of this century 

may be an ecological tipping point based 
on the level of associated global warming. 
What’s more, this projection assumes a mas- 
sive assimilation of our COQ» burden by ter- 
restrial systems. Jackson’s work will help 
determine if we are overestimating the ca- 
pacity of forests and grasslands to keep pace 
with our emissions. 

I’m starting to realize that while planting 
trees (and cutting fewer of them) must be 
part of a holistic plan to stabilize the cli- 
mate, carbon sequestration by forests—or 


wetlands, for that matter—will never be a 





silver-bullet solution. The trendy, conscience- 
salving practice of buying carbon offsets— 
in the form of trees planted in a far-off land, 
for example—for $20 a year over the In- 
ternet is not nearly enough to pay penance 
for miles driven in a Chevy Suburban. 


Cle h U nd red ninety 


miles east-southeast of Duke Forest, 

at the Duke University Marine Lab 

in Beaufort, North Carolina, a 
Duke biologist of a different sort is explor- 
ing the sequestration capacity of our biggest 
natural sink for carbon. The blue star tat- 
too, primitive and fading, is one of the first 
things I notice when Dick Barber greets me. 
I remember pondering the mystery of that 
tattoo from a front-row seat in Barber's class 
years before. Not normally a front-row type 
of student, I made an exception because | 
didn’t want to miss any of the profundi- 
ties—often as easily missed as they were in- 
sightful—that Barber was bound to offer 
during each class. 


“In our culture, people are either doers or 
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understanding of the 
three key elements— 
science, politics, 

and economics— 
needed to address 
global warming, 
says Richard Barber. 
Political will is the 
missing ingredient. 


thinkers,” says Barber, early into our con- 
versation. It’s clear from the way he asks 
questions that he is a thinker and is eager to 
find out which of the two I am. Before even 
flirting with the subject of my visit, we talk 
for over two hours, in large part about my 
work as a coastal field biologist in Saudi 
Arabia, where I documented the impact of 
the oil spilled during the first Gulf War. My 
work in Saudi—counting species, making 
observations, and formulating hypotheses 
to explain what I saw—had been science of 
the purest sort. Barber laments contempo- 
rary scientists’ emphasis on data and meth- 


asthe fechno- 







ods over pure observation—a surprising 


sentiment since biological oceanography, 
Barber’s specialty, is among the most quan- 
titative fields of marine science. 

On climate change, Barber is not sure we 
have “the wit” to work some of the issues out, 
even though he is convinced that we have 
the technological capacity and fundamen- 
tal understanding of the three key elements 
—-science, politics, and economics. In his 
mind, political will is the missing ingredient. 

Barber, like Jackson, Crowley, and nearly 
all of the other Duke professors I’ve spoken 
to about climate change, brings up nuclear 
power. Even energy experts disagree about 
the potential for nuclear power to supplant 
fossil fuels. But Barber describes the prevail- 
ing public sentiment against the use of 
nuclear power as “emotional and _irra- 
tional,” based on fear rather than on a real 
understanding of risk. I get the sense that 
Barber would rather see us build well- 
designed, secure nuclear power plants, for 
example, than coal-fired ones. (As Jackson 
told me, energy from burning coal con- 
tributes to at least 10,000 deaths a year in 
this country.) But he acknowledges his own 
hang-ups, among them addressing the real 
cost of waste storage in places like Yucca 
Mountain. He points out that while his 
reactions may be strong—“violent,” he says 
—they are rational, and he recognizes that 
we have the capacity to address them. 
“Yucca Mountain is such a small risk rela- 
tive to other risks. The real issue is whether 
the world is going to be a livable place, and 
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Yucca Mountain is not even in the same 
ballpark as the danger we face from Iran.” 

Even though we need a wholesale energy 
alternative to stabilize our climate, Barber 
says, he’s convinced that the use of nuclear 
power will never be a part of the discussion. 
He recalls a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science fif- 
teen years ago, when Chinese delegates 
asked for help developing nuclear power 
instead of coal, which they knew was envi- 
ronmentally detrimental. All but one of the 
USS. panelists pushed for coal. 

“Tt is a complex crisis,” Barber says. “Nu- 
clear power and global warming are the two 
things ‘environmentalists’ hate, and the 
evidence is that they think nuclear [power] 
is the real threat, because that is what they 
demonstrate against.” 


Big picture: Barber, opposite, renowned for his expertise in the data-driven field : 
biological oceanography, at Duke’s Marine Lab; as average air and sea temperatures, rise, 
ice masses such as these in Greenland melt, raising the sea level in the world’s oceans. : 


Barber is someone with whom | could 
talk about politics and social issues all day 
long, but this day is quickly slipping by, so 1 
push the conversation toward the subject of 
his work as a scientist. In 1993 and 1995, 
Barber was a principal investigator on re- 
search cruises to the Equatorial Pacific to 
test the idea that fertilizing patches of the 
ocean with iron would stimulate the growth 
of microscopic plants called phytoplankton. 
Scientists know that 18,000 years ago, be- 
fore the last ice age, our atmosphere was 
around fifty times dustier than it is today. 


John Martin, a close friend and colleague of 
Barber who died right before the 1993 
cruise, had hypothesized that the settling of 
iron-rich dust would have stimulated phy- 
toplankton growth in parts of the ocean 
where other requisite nutrients—nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and silicate—were abundant, 
but iron was in short supply. Photosynthesis 
by this phytoplankton, Martin speculated, 
would have pulled enough CO> out of the 
atmosphere to minimize the greenhouse 
effect, keeping our planet cool. 

During both of the “Iron-X” experiments, 
and during a third experiment in the 
Southern Ocean in 2002, Barber and the 
other researchers spread a half ton of iron 
dust over 86 square mile sections of ocean. 
It worked. The ensuing phytoplankton bloom 
drew a measurable amount of CO» out of 
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the air at the sea surface. What’s more, 
Barber and his team found that about half 
of the carbon pulled out as CO» was trans- 
ported by the sinking phytoplankton to 
depths where it would essentially be out of 
play for 500 to 1,000 years—the length of 
time, as Lozier had told me, that it takes the 
ocean conveyor to deliver it back to the 
ocean’s surface in another part of the globe. 

Barber says he doesn’t feel that there has 
been any rational discussion of ocean fertil- 
ization because there are so many ethical ob- 
jections to any large-scale manipulation of 


ocean ecosystems. He recalls that John Mar- 
tin once said that the no-action scenario is 
much more destructive than any of the 
solutions on the table. Martin argued that 
those objecting to ocean fertilization on 
moral grounds were passively advocating for 
harm under the status quo. 

The issue of iron fertilization has reached 
a critical stage because of two U.S.-based cor- 
porations, Planktos Inc. and its competitor, 
Green Sea Venture Inc. Both are staffed with 
world-class oceanographers, and Planktos is 
rumored to have approached the World Bank 
for a $1 billion loan to support ocean fertil- 
ization. Barber and two of his former gradu- 
ate students from Duke have worked with 
Green Sea Venture to provide plans for a 
test fertilization. 

Barber—the big picture always in focus— 





envisions commercial-scale iron fertiliza- 
tion, with tankers carrying 1,000 tons of 
iron dust in a single trip, as a way for even 
the smallest nations to share in the market 
opportunity created by engineering carbon 
sequestration. Barber has no feel for whether 
ocean fertilization will be in or out of cli- 
mate-change discussions in twenty-five years, 
but he’s certain that there will be more ex- 
periments to test it because, as he puts it, 
“it’s so goddamned cheap.” 

Barber corroborates the conclusion | 
reached after talking to Robert Jackson: 
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Che potential of enhanced carbon seques 


tration by natural systems—forests, wet 


lands, 


ota balanced strategy for stabili Ing the ( li 


and now oceans—is only a small part 
mate. Ele emphasi es the role of financial 
markets and global politics and brings up 
the work of Duke law professor Jonathan 
Wiener. Barber even suggests, after hours of 
conversation about science, that these sub 
jects might make for a more interesting 
story than the details of his own work. I am 
amused by the suggestion—I could never 
ionore his role in some of the most exciting 
oceanography experiments of this centu 
ry—but I am not surprised by Barber’s hu- 
mility about his own contributions. Then 
again, when someone as brilliant as Dick 
Barber makes a suggestion, someone like me 
takes it to heart. | make plans for a visit to 


Duke Law School. 


lr) his Office a the very end 


of a very long hall, Jonathan Wiener 
builds a courtroom-caliber case for using 
market-based strategies to address cli- 
mate change. He begins by echoing Schle- 
singer in advocating for consideration of both 
sources and sinks for greenhouse gases. On 
the shelf, book titles like Risk! and Collapse! 
suggest that I pay extra attention. 
Wiener first proposed a comprehensive 
trading system for ereenhouse gases while 


working for the Environmental Division of 


the Justice Department in 1989. Our cur- 
rent “command and control” system of reg- 
ulations, largely unchanged since that time, 
prescribes specific means to reduce pollution 
to target levels. The narrow regulations of this 
type of system, Wiener explains, encourage 
the substitution of one unsustainable activi- 
ty for another, such as the switch from coal 
to natural gas or fossil fuels to ethanol. 

He proposes a “cap-and-trade” system, 
under which the EPA would allocate a cer- 
tain number of units of carbon emissions to 
a company for a set period of time; the ini- 
tial allocation would probably be based on 
the company’s history of pollution. Com- 
panies that didn’t use all of their units could 
sell them to companies that exceeded their 
own caps. That system would give all parties 
involved the freedom to select their own 
approach for reducing emissions and allow 
them to use the marketplace to fine-tune 
their individual pollution limits. At the end 
of each trading period, the established mon- 
itoring and enforcement entity would com- 
pare allowances and emissions and fine any 
VM hc Se exceeded 


participants emissions 


their allocation. This trading system would 
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Inv lve brokers and would even create the 
opportunity for environmental interests to 
pure hase and retire pollution units. 

| question the practicality of developing 
reliable monitoring methods based on good 
science for a multi-gas trading system, but 
Wiener points out that monitoring and en- 
forcement are part of any pollution-reduc- 
tion system; a trading system just adds the 
need for a mechanism for allocating and 
tracking emission rights. 

Because there are no hotspots—specific 
places where emissions cause environmen- 
tal damage—for CO» and other greenhouse 
gases, the net reduction in emissions, not 
where those reductions occur, is what’s im- 
portant. A system of tradable emissions cred- 
its spurs dynamic innovation because play- 
ers compete to offer the cheapest reduction 
strategy so that they can trade their surplus 
capacity. This, Wiener says, is a win-win for 


Going, going, gone: Warming ocean temperatures 
have led to coral bleaching and threatened ecosystems 
in places like Belize’s 200 miles of coral reef 


the economy and the environment. 

Critics of pollution trading, of whom 
there are fewer today than even a few years 
ago, thanks to the success of the U.S. cap- 
and-trade system for acid rain, cite moral 
grounds for their opposition to the notion 
of granting the right to pollute. Yet it is our 
current regulatory system, according to 
Wiener, that gives a free right to pollute 
below the set limit. A trading system makes 
polluters pay for all units of pollution, be- 
cause what Wiener refers to as the opportu- 


nity cost of holding onto pollution rights— 
the price that those emissions credits would 
draw in the marketplace—makes even un- 
used pollution rights worth something. 

The Climate Stewardship and Innova- 
tion Act, originally introduced by Senators 
Joseph Lieberman and John McCain, is one 
of three major climate-change bills current- 
ly on the floor in Congress. It includes a 
cap-and-trade system for the six major class- 
es of greenhouse gases in the U.S. and has 
an entire section dedicated to the details of 
monitoring and recording. Tim Profeta 
M.E.M. 97, J.D. 97, director of Duke’s bur- 
geoning Nicholas Institute for Environ- 
mental Policy Solutions, served as counsel 
for the environment for Senator Lieberman 
and was one of the architects of the bill in 
its original form. 

“Everyone in Washington thinks it’s most 
cost effective to deal with all six greenhouse 





gases at once,” Profeta tells me when | call 
him for details. “The biggest bang for the 
buck comes from reductions in non-CO:2 
gases, like methane and the CFC [chloro- 
fluorocarbon] alternatives.” 

Profeta’s grasp of climate policy extends 
beyond U.S. borders, and he believes that 
the U.S. must show political and economic 
leadership to inspire international partici- 
pation in the next round of Kyoto Protocol 
discussions in 2009. 

“CO> has a lifespan of 100 years in the at- 





Weiner: making the case for using market- 


aegis pirategies to oaldress climate change \ 
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mosphere. What’s up there now is ours. 
What’s going up there now is ours and In- 
dia’s and China’s.” 

International treaties like Kyoto hinge on 
voluntary participation (“the bedrock prin- 
ciple of environmental treaty law,” accord- 
ing to Wiener), which makes it critical that 
would-be participants perceive the benefits 
of participating. “The Stern Review,” a se- 
minal 700-page report released in late 2006 
by the British economist Sir Nicholas Stern, 


cites emissions trading as a key element of 
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the cli- 
mate. By Stern’s analysis, developing na- 
tions like China and India stand to gain 5 
percent or more of their GDP by participat- 
ing in an international trading system for 
greenhouse gases. The path to an interna- 
tional climate treaty is imperiled by geopo- 
“But those issues 
may also represent opportunities.” In the 
case of China, so eager to be viewed as a great 


litical issues, Wiener notes. 


power, he is optimistic that the promise of a 
seat at the table might inspire participation. 
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Me 


eaving Wiener’s office, walk- 


ing back down that long hallway, 

and stepping into the sunlight, I’m 

struck by the gravity of what I’ve 
learned. I returned to Duke in search of the 
finer points—the high-resolution view—of 
climate-change science. In several days of 
conversations with experts whose combined 
knowledge of all things climate would be 
hard to find under the roof of any other sin- 
gle institution, I have traversed the bound- 
aries between academic disciplines, between 
political parties, between land and sea and 
sky. | have come to understand how much we 
tend to make of these boundaries and, ulti- 
mately, how little they matter. And now, with 
the proverbial forest back in focus, what have 
I learned from remapping my route through 
the trees? When we zoom out to the big-pic- 
ture view, the Google Earth vantage, those 
boundaries disappear, and we face a single 
question: What makes this a livable planet? 
The “ 


encompassing phenomenon can be described 


issue” of climate change, if this all- 


as such, is a pure illustration—perhaps one 
of the purest in human history—that we are 
at once a natural part of the global ecology 
and in desperate need of means of reducing 
our global ecological footprint. What is a 
card-carrying member of humanity to do? 
Tread lightly. & 


Pollack M.E.M. ’02 is a freelance writer in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and heads In Translation, 
a consulting entity specializing in bringing 
coastal environmental science to decision makers. 


Editor’s note: Thomas Crowley and Gabriele 
Hegerl recently accepted academic appointments 
at the University of Edinburgh. 
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Each spring, dozens of students are 
recognized for exceptional creative and aca- 
demic accomplishments. A sampling of 
award-winning work illustrates the diverse 
talents and interests of a select few. 


WRITING, R 
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orseback riding and writing have been Tracy Gold’s passions from a 

young age, and her writing is often inspired by her experiences riding. 

Gold, a rising sophomore from Towson, Maryland, attended Carver 

Center for Arts and Technology, a public magnet school, where she 
concentrated in literary arts. She plans to major in English and tentatively hopes to pursue 
a career involving some combination of teaching and writing. Gold is this year’s recipient of 
the Academy of American Poets Prize, awarded through the English department for a poem 
or group of poems by an undergraduate. 


“This poem originated from an assignment for [English professor] 
Deborah Pope’s class, ‘Writing and Memory.’ The assignment suggested 
writing about a place. | combined two places, as well as my own experi- 
ences with those of a friend from home, whom the poem is mostly about. 
Seeing (and smelling) this dead deer, mutilated so mysteriously, triggered 
memories of my friend’s father’s mysterious and traumatic death. Though 
I did not always get along with this friend, | had grown up with her 
at the barn, and her father’s death changed not only my relationship 
with her, but my relationship with my own father. 

“In writing this poem, | was trying to accomplish what I want in all 
of my poetry—to give voice to emotions and experiences that changed 
me, in a way that will allow readers to identify with these emotions and 
experiences enough potentially to change them, too, or at least make 
them think. Yet, in the initial stages of writing, my only goal is to get 
it out. There are some topics (in my opinion, the best topics) that give 
me an ultimatum: Write, or go insane. This poem was inspired by one 
of them.” 


Tracy Gold Giving voice to emotion 


They range from fresh-faced teenagers to seasoned grad students, small-town kids to 
urban sophisticates. Depending on your point of view, the topics explored by this year’s 
recipients of departmental and university recognition range from esoteric (examining the 
effect of two parallel tethers on atomic force microscope distributions) to altruistic (working 
on sustainable development in rural areas of Uganda) to downright enviable (conducting a 
photographic investigation of Gothic architecture in England and France). 

There are, of course, the usual, remarkable suspects—those who earn the top grade 
point average in the department or are singled out as most outstanding for cumulative per- 
formance within and beyond the classroom. There are others who are tapped for the poten- 
tial they have shown. The Divinity School, for example, awards a preaching award to fledgling 
pastors, an encouragement of sorts rather than a “best of” prize. 

In selecting the students you will meet on these pages, we strove for a broad cross-sec- 
tion of class years and disciplines. For a comprehensive list of student distinctions, see 
www.dukenews.duke.edu/2007/05/awards07.html. 


and all that jazz 





Megan Morr 


The Smell of a Dead Buck’s Bones 


She knows the smell of a dead buck’s bones: 

it is the smell of burning leaves; 

of the red jacket covered with white horse hair, 
mud and sweat; 

of the stagnant water pooling in the stream 
she’s trotting by 

when her horse spooks 

at the dead buck. 

Thin grey antlers jut out of his coated head, 

crushed against his ribcage. 

His eyes—still glassy 

stare into the empty skeleton. 

His hind end lies a few strides beyond his head, 

legs spread out in the pose of a fully extended run, 

as if his spine 

split mid leap. 





She knows the smell of a dead buck’s bones: 

it is the leather of the brand new Mercury Mariner 
that her father 

shot himself in. 

The bloody parts were replaced 

and every day now, she drives it to the barn 

where she rides through fields of 

dead bucks, burning leaves and stagnant water. 


She doesn’t know how he died; 
Was he hit by a car, left to drag himself to the field, 
almost reaching the forest? 


Did he sell his liquor store only to crawl 

from the bed to the couch and back again, 
hitting his wife and screaming at his daughter 
between drunken stupors? 

“T hate my father” 

she would say, 


before he died. 
She was quiet, at his funeral: 


the smell of a dead buck’s bones, 
burning leaves, and brand new leather. 
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Ithough he came to Duke 

on a football scholarship, 

Corey Sobel’s pivotal field 

expe»rlences have had 
nothing to do with athletic success. Sobel 
07 designed his own Program II major, 
“Writing Conflict: Reporting International 
and Ethnic Violence,” to focus on the 
intersection of philosophy, political V10- 
lence, and journalism. 

Last summer Sobel lived and worked in 
Nakuru, Kenya, where he wrote educa- 
tional materials about HIV/AIDS for 
Kenyans living with the disease. When he 
returned to campus in the fall for his sen- 
ior year, Sobel signed up for a series of 
screenwriting classes. The resulting screen- 
play, WinterSummer, won the Reynolds 
Price Award for Scriptwriting, given by 
the department of theater studies to an 
undergraduate for the best original script 


for stage, screen, or television. 


“What struck me the most about Kenya— 
about HIV in Sub-Saharan Africa in gen- 


eral—is that, among all the gender issues 


Excerpt fromWinterSummer 
FAIRVIEW HOTEL LOBBY Robert is trudging down 


the front staircase with his luggage , hung over 
from last night. It is about 10 a.m., and the lob- 
by is filled with people coming in and going out. 

He reaches the base of the stairs and looks 
around. He sees American Woman #1 in one 
of the red leather chairs behind him. He tries to 
look away but she catches his attention and 
smiles. He has no choice but to go over and sit 
in the chair next to hers. 

American Woman #1 has her feet resting on 
top of several large suitcases. She is smiling 
though exhausted in posture. She watches 


Robert take a Seat 
American Woman #1: Out of Africa, huh? 
Robert: (surprised at the allusion) Yeah. 


American Woman #1: I’m sorry we didn’t 
arrange to stay longer. It’s a shame, all the 


things we couldn't... 


| Corey Sobel Scripting a cultural disconnec 


She doesn’t finish and exhales and looks at 
Robert and smiles. 


American Woman #1: This is the first time 
I’ve been outside the country. 


Robert: Haven’t been to Canada? 


She laughs at this, not acknowledging the 
SAYCaSM. 


American Woman #1: Do you think about all 
the places we flew over, on our way here? 
Robert is looking down at his lap and shakes his 


head. 


American Woman #1: | was looking at the tele- 
vision screen in front of me on the plane. 
There was the line... 





Robert: That showed where the plane was. 


American Woman #1: Oh yes. And, for the 
eight hours from London to Nairobi, | did- 
n’t watch a single movie. Not a TV show. I 
just watched the plane nudge over Europe, 
and then over the Mediterranean, North 
Africa. We flew over France and Italy. Did 
you look? 


Robert: | was in the aisle. 


American Woman #1: (smiling apologetically) 
My face was pressed against that cold win- 
dow, and I watched mountains in France. I 
was amazed, seeing them all red and brown 
and yellow. I’ve never thought of France as 
having these mountains, looking so bare in 
the summer time. 


A pair of housekeepers giggle as they walk by. 


We can hear the clatter of the nearby restaurant. 


American Woman #1: I began to cry when we 
went over the Sahara. 


Robert is surprised by this, looks up at the 
woman. She is getting a bit flustered and looks 
like she’s deciding whether or not she should cry. 


American Woman #1: And now I can say I’ve 
been to Africa. Everyone Ill talk to at 
home, my kids, even my husband. They’ll 
assume that everything between America 
and Kenya, that I’ve covered that. 


Robert is watching her now. 


American Woman #1: But I haven’t seen any- 
thing, have I? I’ve been to two countries in 





the world. I can tell people I’ve seen the 
Sahara. But what if they ask me about it? 1 
can’t tell them about the heat or the sun or 
what | wore to stay cool. All I'll be able to 
talk about are colors, shapes. And my chil- 
dren will ask me about Kenya. And there, 
well Pll tell them about children with torn 
clothing and food that hurt my stomach. 
Bottled water, animals I’ve dreamed of see- 
ing since I was a little girl. 


Robert waits for more but the American 
Woman has caught herself. She looks up at 
him. She smiles. 


American Woman #1: I’m fifty-five. How old 
are you? 


Robert: Twenty-five. 


Megan Mort 


and problems with domestic violence in 
the region, the most nefarious manifesta- 
tion was when disloyal husbands or boy- 
friends traveled, became infected with HIV, 
and then came home and forced their 
(otherwise abstinent) significant others 
into having unprotected sex. The script, 
my first, was a way of considering this 
kind of abuse, its implications for African 
men, its consequences on African women. 
“One of the central characters in the 
play is Robert McCain, a twenty-five-year- 
old American man who has traveled with 
his church group to Kenya. There, he 
meets Joyce Odhiambo, a young Kenyan 
woman whose husband died of AIDS. 
Joyce refuses to be tested and is living 
with the stigma of having had an HIV- 
positive husband. Robert reintroduces her 
to the possibilities of her life, and the two 
fall in love. But the Americans’ time [in 
Kenya] has run out, and they have trav- 
eled to Nairobi to catch their flight back 
to the U.S. In this scene, Robert is con- 
sidering his life, wondering if there’s any- 
thing worth returning to in America.” 


She nods. 


American Woman #1: [t’s strange sitting here, 
knowing you'll never step foot on this floor 
again. Isn’t that just weird? 


She waits for Robert to respond. When he 
doesn’t, she smiles and becomes quiet. We can 
hear the chatter of American women coming 
down the stairs. 


American Woman #1: | just wish we’d arranged 
for a few weeks longer. I know I'll be sitting 
in the house, watching television. And I’ll 
start to think about spending that time here. 
I know, it’s just going to make me sad, think- 
ing about that, thinking about this place. 


The American women catch sight of American 
Woman #1 and Robert and head over. She sees 
her friends and sucks in her breath and then 
exhales in resignation. Robert is looking at her, 
and she smiles and pats his leg and stands to 
meet the others. We are left looking at Robert... 
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While it lasted, coal company involvement 
in school development brought many posi- 
tive additions to the lives of local residents. 
Company funds paid to build many new 
schoolhouses, which were often furnished 
with the most modern equipment and facil- 
ities. The supplementary salaries [the com- 
panies] provided allowed school boards to 
entice highly qualified teachers to work in 
these new schools. As both miners and 
their children learned to read and write, 
illiteracy rates dropped. Immigrants 
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in the Coal Company Towns of Southern West Virginia, 1863-1933 


acquired English-language skills in compa- 
ny-sponsored night schools, and vocational 
education for both young and old helped 
make coal mines safer places to work. 

But the positives on the company school 
ledger were balanced by the negatives. 
Because companies decided how and when 
to support local schools, the educational 
expansion serviced the business needs of 
the industry as much as the intellectual 
betterment of company town residents. 
The schools’ funding depended on the coal 


industry’s prosperity, as both direct compa- 
ny donations and taxes drawn from the 
one-industry economy fluctuated with the 
market. Company and government officials 
tailored the curricula to the particular con- 
ditions in the coal towns, equipping chil- 
dren to succeed in mining, but little else. 
With such intricate connections to indus- 
try, local schools, like the company towns 
that they served, declined when King Coal 
no longer thrived in the West Virginia 
mountains. 





Edmondson 


Donna 


rowing up in West Virginia has strongly influenced Lydia 
Wright ’07. Her surroundings instilled in her a love of 
mountains and an unusual perspective on the issues of 
the working class, education, and oppression. As a his- 
tory major, she concentrated on modern America with a 
special focus on social and labor history. Last summer, 
with the help of a Deans’ Summer Research Fellowship, 
Wright was able to travel to archives in West Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania to in- 
vestigate a subject that had sparked her interest in 
history: education and labor issues in West Virginia’s 
coal company towns. The thesis that resulted from that 
research, “A Miner's Education: Schools in the Coal 
Company Towns of Southern West Virginia, 1863-1933,” 
was awarded the LaPrade prize by the history depart- 
ment for best senior honors thesis. 


“The initial inspiration for this thesis came 
from my own experiences as a student in 
the public schools in West Virginia. As | 
came to understand the ways in which 
power and politics influence, and have 
always influenced, the actions and curricu- 
la of public schools, I reflected on my own 
education. We received two full years of 
West Virginia state history, in which the 
early twentieth-century battle between 
coal companies and union miners was por- 
trayed in a decidedly pro-union light. This 
approach to historical teaching led me to 
wonder how subjects such as history and 
government would have been taught to 
students experiencing those struggles in 
the 1910s and 1920s. 

“I first approached the subject with 
many preconceived notions about what | 
would find, mostly involving the evil coal 
companies using education to oppress the 
children of miners. As I proceeded with 
my research, however, | found history to be 
much more nuanced and complex. Coal- 
company actions were motivated by a vari- 


ety of factors, including not only a desire to produce a con- 
tented, obedient working class, but also real pressure put on 
them by workers who wanted good schools for their chil- 


dren. In many we 


iys, my thesis raises as many questions as it 


answers. But by delving into the complicated world of poli- 


tics, education, and corporate power, the thesis attempts to 


challenge the idea of schooling as isolated from the society 


in which the schools operate.” 





“On a daily basis, individuals may face sit- 
uations in which they are teased, left out 
of groups, betrayed, and treated badly by 
both peers and loved ones. Coping with 
being wronged is a difficult social task that 
humans must master. When confronted 
with various types of minor as well as 
vel fevm cenceretaleommrarerhuertey Keel (e! 
choose to respond in many ways, one of 
which is to seek revenge. 

“Yet, revenge motivations are potential- 
ly damaging for people’s psyches, as well as 
for their relationships. Nietzsche wrote 
that feelings of vindictiveness were ‘self- 
poisoning’ or damaging to the self. There 
is also evidence that taking revenge does 
not improve how one feels or decrease the 
pain felt from the original offense. ... Re- 
venge may not gain anything for the retal- 
iator and may just prolong a cycle of vio- 
lence by promoting the continuation of 
the aggression chain, ultimately hurting 
the avenger more. 

“My dissertation will help scientists and 
interventionists understand the percep- 
ratoyeteeevete ll oy-let-hulerme moses) (mre er cenze)anery 
interpersonal situations, experiences that 
many face in their daily lives. Understand- 
ing how and why children and adults 
retaliate when provoked has great implica- 
tions for character education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools... 

“Additionally, my dissertation addresses 

an ethical challenge 
that is also a concern 
for intergroup con- 
flict and national 
relations. Research 
on revenge seems 
particularly relevant 
: now, when there 
is increased violence among ethnic and 
religious groups. Questions about the 
ethics of retaliation are also central to 
our government's policies about foreign 
Fel ecvaloyet-vereW eVenvmron etevetel Cemeterss vax (oye) 
toward our nation. While all the factors 
pertinent to revenge in interpersonal 
situations may not be relevant to revenge 
between groups, it seems that understanding 
more about personal revenge motivations 
- may also be helpful for understanding re- 


venge on the larger 





Todd Hershberger 


Inspiration for improvisation 


odd Hershberger's Concerto for 
Free Improvising Alto Saxophonist 
and Jazz Orchestra had its world 
premiere this spring as part of the 
annual Milestones Gala Concert, co-sponsored by 
the music departments of Duke and the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The performance 
featured the North Carolina Jazz Repertory Or- 
chestra and German soloist and composer Frank 
Gratkowski, with Hershberger conducting the half- 
hour piece. The concert was the culmination of a 
process that had begun years earlier, when Hersh- 
berger A.M. 03, Ph.D. 08, casting around for dis- 
sertation ideas, heard Gratkowski perform at a 
small, now-defunct club in Carrboro, North Carolina. 

Hershberger had written music for solo instru- 
ments and a variety of ensembles, including the 
Ben Adams Sextet, the Lawrence Chamber Or- 
chestra, and several at the University of Kansas 
(his undergraduate alma mater). But something 
about Gratkowski’s performance that night cap- 
tured his imagination. 

Concerto for Free Improvising Alto Saxophonist 
and Jazz Orchestra won the music department's 
William Klenz Prize in Composition. To listen to the 
work, visit www.duke.edu/~tbhd. 


“T was astounded at the way Frank’s 
approach to improvising combined 

the traditions of avant-garde jazz and 
experimental classical music,” says 
Hershberger, a bassoonist who plays 
locally with the musical collective 
pulsoptional. “Over the course of the 
next year, | became involved in learn- 
ing more about the tradition of free 
improvisation—which is the tradition 
that Frank does most of his playing 
within. On a return trip to the area, 
Frank invited me to participate in a 
recording session with him, so when it 
came time to submit my dissertation 
proposal, I presented the idea of writing 
an original score” inspired by these 
musical traditions in general, and by 
Gratkowski’s work specifically. oR 


Mgan Morr 
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_ With a six-figuife advarice, 

an aggressively brokered 
two-book deal, and media 

buzz surrounding his rapid rise to 
fame, twenty-eight-year-old 
~wDaia Vachon ponders his future 
~~ asthe Next Big Thing. 












BY GREG VEIS 





arly March on the Lower East Side 

of New York, and it’s cold—not 
facemask, frostbite, birds-falling- 
from-the-sky cold, but enough 
where it’d be advisable to slip on a pair of 
socks, which Dana Vachon hasn’t. It’s a 
strange choice, if an unremarkable one. 
Still, over the next few weeks, the fact 
that he stuffs his dogs into high-priced 
loafers without the benefit of sheathing 
will become the subject of considerable 
attention around New York City. As will 
so much else about Vachon ’02—his taste 
for pocket squares and fancy friends, his 
good looks and great fortune, and de- 
pending on whom you ask, either his 
sparkling future or inevitable flameout. 
Each factoid or easily tossed off opinion a 
clue, inching us closer to understanding 
the person whose “rapid and seemingly 
twist-free climb,” as The New York Ob- 
server put it, “makes you wonder whether 
some lives don’t really follow a Euclidean 
logic after all.” 





, 


As winter turned to spring this year, 
Vachon stood at the center of the insular 
and self-absorbec "New York media uni- 
ing the anointment rituals 
sary for becoming the Next Big 
Thing. He was profiled in The New York 
Times’ Sunday Styles.section; boozy book 
parties at chichi nightspots were thrown 
in his honor; and Next Big Thing emeri- 
tus Jay McInerney (he of Bright Lights, 






Big City) consented to stand alongside, 


avuncular and beaming, as photogs cap- 
tured a sort of torch passing. Along the 
way, Vachon inspired equal parts admira- 
tion and envy, and by the end, nobody 
who followed his rise was agnostic. Be- 
cause when people talked about the deci- 
sion of an instantly famous twenty-eight- 
year-old novelist who came of age in 
country clubs, summer homes, and high- 
powered investment firms not to wear 
'socks when there was still frickin’ snow 
on the ground, they were clearly talking 
_about much more. 


he Soho restaurant Felix, with its 
peach walls and Brazilian theming, 
is stuffed with people: Wall Street 
types, chatty publicists, uncaged 
bloggers, and professional book-party at- 
tendees who also happen to edit maga- 
zines. It is a Tuesday night in April, and 
everyone’s here to celebrate the release of 
Vachon’s satirical first novel, Mergers & 
Acquisitions. The original list only al- 
lowed for 100 attendees, but the publicist 
says word-of-mouth carried it to 176. No 
way there are fewer than 200. It’s so 
crowded it’s hard to raise your drink. 
Much of the material for M&A is culled 
from Vachon’s own experience working 
in finance—he claims there’s hardly any 
separation between his life and that of 
Tommy Quinn, the book’s protagonist— 
and a few of his characters appear to be 
sauntering about. There’s the flesh-and- 
bone Roger Thorne, gleeful representa- 
tive of old-money privilege and postmil- 
lennial excess, connoisseur of sparkling 





watches and babes. There are about twenty 
Fye-tels totes Coymmeleys) eve Daovactl em iolacereus(are| 
in M&A as the type of woman confident 
enough to walk into the ultra-stodgy 
New York Racquet & Tennis Club wear- 
ing a “sheer, black lace top and matching 
skirt” because “the outfit was Dior, and 
her breasts were beautiful.” Felix ain’t 
the Racquet & Tennis Club, but the con- 
fidence, every last bit of it, is present 
tonight. And like everyone else, they’re 
getting soused on house wine. 

It’s the kind of affair that Vachon, if he 
weren’t the guest of honor, would love to 
write about, filled as it is with social sig- 
nifiers. High-society debs commingle with 
the bookish sort, who struggle to make 
conversation with financial barons. It’s a 
veritable New York stew, and as is to be 
expected, the networkers are out in force, 
hungry. 

After posing for some gossip-column 
photographs, Vachon walks toward the 
center of the room, where an editor for a 
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hieh-circulation women 


magazine intel 
cept him. “We would absolutely love to have 
you write for us,” the editor says. “There ar 
things you can say in a women’s magazine 


th ib YOU ¢ wnt inywhere else We'll give you 


that freedom. This will be your space 

Vachon smiles appreciatively, looks down 
it his feet for a moment, and mumbles 
SOLLAC thing about know 1nYg all about the Op 
pr CUuUNIeLes women’s Magazines Can prov ide 
since he’d once written a piece for Croatian 
Cosmo. Then he apologizes for not being 
able to stay and C hat longel and moves on to 
the next group. These guys, banking friends, 
ereet him with a hearty “Dooood!” and he 
melts right into conversation with them. 

Her advances gracefully rebuffed, the mag- 
azine editor turns and says, “What a great 
ouy! An amazing talent!” 

And on and on Vachon goes, for hours, 
charming one person after the next. M&A 
may take wide swipes at the strange social 
tics that power modern-day Manhattan, but 
Vachon sure knows how to navigate through 
them. His is an understanding based on 
proximity. That the book can double as a 
compendium of high-society minutiae, lit- 
tered with names of exclusive boarding 
schools, country clubs, fashion labels, appe- 
tizer sauces, and other collectibles of the 
status-phere, is hardly a surprise. He knows 
that world—and is in a position to skewer 
it—because he’s of it. 

He grew up in Chappaqua, New York, 
where the Clintons chose to set up camp, 
post-Washington. Unlike his older brother 


a li 


and younger sister, Vachon opted out of 


boarding school and went to the public 
institution in town. Student-body presi- 
dent, editor of the newspaper, straight-A 
student—he did pretty well there. And, in 
ris mind this is important, public high 
school toughened him up. “The monks at 
ortsmouth Abbey told my brother and sis- 
er lots and lots about their souls,” he says. 
“T don’t think they ever really taught them 





10OW to take somebody out. The world, 
sadly, is not a monastery on Narragansett 
RQ ” 
Bay. Oh, that it were. 


Then it was off to Duke. He pledged Kap- 
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terary agent says. 


pa Sigma (“they were like a band of Mer- 
cutios”), wrote some humor columns for 
The Chronicle, and decided not to care about 
erades, or even most of his classes. His book 
jacket brags of his graduating “cum nihil,” 
but that’s not all fair either: He was a serious 
student of the subjects that appealed to him. 
He spent many days at the home of classics 
professor Keith Stanley—“my hero,” he 
calls him—sipping wine and talking pas- 
sionately about God and the inevitable fall 
of the American empire. Plus, Vachon felt 
as if there were an entire social education to 
be won at Duke just by observing. 


The way we were: Vachon talks to his 
former JPMorgan colleague Rob Kindler as 
other well-wishers wait their turn 





“Duke is a flagrantly mediocre institution 
in terms of instruction,” he says. “What you 
got there was an introduction to the haute 
bourgeoisie. You got kids from all the best 
places in the country, and you learned their 
mannerisms, and you learned their lingo, 
and you learned what they do. You had 
friends whose parents were writers. You had 
friends whose parents were in banking. And 
that’s the function of the American educa- 
tion system. Whether Duke University 
knows it or not, it has no interest in making 
you an enlightened being. Its interest is in 
socializing you.” 

In the book, when his alter-ego Tommy 
Quinn describes both the Westchester pub- 
lic school and college (Georgetown) he at- 
tended as merely “decent,” it’s very much 
Vachon talking. It’s a point of religion with 
him, a belief so great that it fuels his writ- 
ing, that his is an outsider’s position in the 
world of high society—no Ivy League pedi- 
gree, not a big enough inheritance to retire 
on at twenty-two. There are gradations, and 


he wasn’t born on the very top one. So when 
asked about a reviewer who suggested that 
his book was about “the hardship of being a 
rich person who isn’t like the other rich 
people,” he seizes the opportunity to clarify. 

“I was very shocked that certain people 
reading it couldn’t see how different Quinn 
was from Roger Thorne,” he says several weeks 
after the critique appeared on “Gawker,” 
Manhattan’s most popular media blog. 
“Thorne’s got ten million dollars some- 
where, and his father has 100 million. Quinn’s 
still privileged, but he’s not like the rest of 
them. It’s like one of those tricks of perspec- 
tive, right? Where I have a point here and a 
point here”—he’s holding his two index 
fingers out parallel to the ground, one 
slightly above the other—‘“but I’m standing 
so far back, they begin to line up. The more 
bourgeois you are, though, the more you see 
the separation, and the more it makes sense. 
Which is why the book is flying off the 
shelves in Rye and Greenwich. People read 
it and are like, ‘Oh, this poor kid!’ ” 


ay 2005. That’s when the book 

sold, and Dana Vachon: Media 

Sensation was born. Before then, 

he was another Duke grad kick- 

ing it as a work-all-day slave at a bank, basi- 

cally getting rich. No shame in that. His 

father was a portfolio manager, and Vachon 

had been working at JPMorgan Chase for 

about three years at that point, not count- 

ing his pre-senior year internship. Problem 

was, he hated it. Was as unhappy as he’d ever 

been. Couldn’t bear the tedium of his duties. 

It got so bad that instead of studying spread- 

sheets, he began work on a series of War- 
hol-inspired portraits of his cubicle-mate. 

“They were generally thought to be ex- 
cellent likenesses,” he says. 

But nothing cut the Wall Street blues for 
Vachon like writing. He felt as if he were 
finally doing something, creating, and he 

_ took to it feverishly. He landed a coveted Arts 
_& Leisure feature in The New York Times 
about whether “a few well-placed bills” could 
replace tickets at big-name concerts. And 
he published a prophetic piece about the 
John Kerry campaign for The American Con- 
_servative. He also had his blog, which he 
called “DNasty” and which fancifully mish- 
mashed fiction together with horror stories 
from work. There, his gift for satire and eye 
for social absurdity were on full display, and 
it became an online hit at just the right time: 
when the book world was first scouring blogs 
for talent. 
“The blog,” Vachon once said, “didn’t 
| birth the book. But it birthed David.” Mean- 


| 
| 


| 











Inside the M&A Giant 


onspiracy of the cosmos alert: Another Duke graduate 
who worked at JPMorgan Chase released a book about 
the financial industry the same week Dana Vachon ‘02 
did. William D. Cohan, a former managing director at the 

bank, was even fired partly in response to the bad blood he shared 
with one of the people who threw Vachon’s New York book party. 

But the coincidences stop there; Cohan ‘81 has written a very different book from M&A. The Last Tycoons: 
The Secret History of Lazard Freres & Co. is a deeply reported and long (752 pages!) accounting of a firm that 
had, until now, done a remarkable job of keeping its private history exactly that: private. Although Lazard 
essentially invented the mergers and acquisitions business and has, for generations, served as a factory for 
financial superstars—André Meyer, Felix Rohatyn, Michel David-Weill, Steve Rattner, and Bruce Wasserstein 
foremost among them—it had managed to retain a certain mysteriousness. There was a carefully cultivated 
aura to the place, a sense that you could never truly know it unless you were of it. And that’s what made 
Lazard such a compelling subject for Cohan. 

His fascination with the firm developed in the mid-’80s, when he was completing his degree at Columbia 
Business School. He had tried journalism for several years before that, working for The Raleigh Times and at a 
small weekly in Salem, New York, but he was, by his own admission, “one of those ‘change the world’ journal- 
ists,’ and he didn’t find the work fulfilling enough. 

“lremember thinking, ‘Why am | writing about people? Why am | not out there doing?’ he says. 

So he went for his M.B.A. and wanted, more than anything, to land a position with Lazard. He interviewed, 
and, like countless other applicants before and since, he didn’t receive so much as a note or phone call telling 
him no. Then, two years later, he interviewed again and got the job. He'd spend six years there. 

“On the one hand, it was like a dream come true,’ he says. “There / was, with all these famous people, all of 
them working on the best deals. But on the other hand, it was a very hard place to work.’ 

Cohan remembers a time when three of his clients asked to be introduced to Rohatyn, then one of the five 
most famous bankers in the world. Cohan set the meeting up and Rohatyn, full of his usual bravado, bounded 
into the conference room and shook Cohan’s hand as if he were one of the clients, seemingly unaware that 
Cohan had worked with him, in a small office, for over five years. Three months later, with a different set of 
clients, Rohatyn made the exact same mistake. 

That kind of behavior ultimately wore on Cohan, who claims never to have developed the bloodlust of oth- 
ers on Wall Street. So when he was released from JPMorgan Chase in early 2004, he was happy to return to his 
journalistic roots, and devoted himself entirely to the book. He interviewed more than 100 people (including 
all of Lazard’s biggies, except Wasserstein), sifted through boxes of untouched source material, and ultimately 
wrote the definitive account of the firm—all in a blisteringly fast two-year period. 

The biggest scoops in the book—which is impressively not dry, considering the topic—are by turns tragic 
(Meyer's heartless dismissal of the man who ensured his safe passage to America during the Second World 
War), wonky (how the firm almost fell apart during the infamous 
ITT/Hartford hearings during the Nixon administration), and gos- 
sipy (Rohatyn’s alleged love affair with Jackie 0). For Wall Street, 
this is spicy stuff. Cohan heard that the white-shoe law firm 
Wachtel, Lipton, Rosen, & Katz bought eighty copies of The Last 
Tycoons, presumably to have their attorneys sift through the book 
and see if anything was libelous. So far, so good: no lawsuits. 

“Ken Jacobs, who now runs Lazard in North America, told me, 
‘We always figured that someone was going to come along and 
write this book. And in a way, we're glad it’s you, because you 

IS ae. worked here, you know Lazard, and you know Wall Street better 
aes mame than some outside journalist,’” Cohan says. “Well, | wonder if he 
LAZARD FRERESTX CO. R 4 
still believes that.” 








Cohan: witness to Wall Street _.« 
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A TALE OF UNRESTRAINED AMBITION, 
BILLION-DOLLAR FORTUNES, 
BYZANTINE POWER STRUGGLES, 
AND HIDDEN SCANDAL 


—Greg Veis 


WILEIAMD. COHAN 
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Nothing cut the Wall Street blues for Vachon like writing. 


He felt as if he were finally doing something, 


reating, and he took to it feverishly. 


ine David Kuhn, the magazine editor-turned- 
literary agent described by multiple sources 
as the Ari Gold (Jeremy Piven’s character 
from Entourage) of the book world—the guy 
you want repping you, and decidedly not the 
guy you want staring back from the other 
end of the negotiating table. Kuhn was 
tipped off to DNasty by a friend at a dinner 
party and found himself instantly smitten. 
“T didn’t need to read that many of his pieces,” 
Kuhn explains. “With him, you read one 
and you know it: This guy is a natural 
Writer, capital ‘w.’ But he had to go from 
being a banker working eighteen hours a 
day wanting to be a writer, to actually being 
a writer.” 

So they worked. Vachon, twenty-four at 
the time, pounded out a few sample chap- 
ters of Mé?A. Kuhn edited them. And they 
went back and forth like that—building 
characters, ensuring the plot wasn’t getting 
until finally they 
sent a portion of the book out to publishers, 





bogged down in asides 


hoping there'd be interest. 

There was interest. Plenty. Publishers 
loved the book, and, not insignificantly, 
they loved Vachon. This last part was im- 
portant because the book industry is a noto- 
riously bad business. Five hundred and fifty- 
seven years since Guttenberg invented the 
printing press, and still nobody knows what 
makes consumers choose one book over 
another. Time and again, the industry has 
eschewed basic practices like market re- 
search when deciding which books to buy, 
relying instead on squishy indicators like 
feel. And along came Vachon, who ap- 
peared as bankable as they come: possessed 
of charm, symmetrical features, and a yen 
for writing about money and sex and class. 
Plus, he was young. The New York media 
spends a great deal of its marketing dollars 
cultivating the idea of the young genius, the 
Next Big Thing. From Jonathan Safran Foer 
(Everything is Illuminated) to Benjamin Kun- 
kel (Indecision), to name just two recent 
examples, he’s the one—and it’s typically a 
he—upon whom adulation is heaped and 
hopes are hung. For better or for worse, pre- 


cociousness sells. 
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So once Kuhn made the book available, 
about eight houses—big ones—began trip- 
ping over themselves to get a piece of Va- 
chon, stacking bids on top of bids on top of 
bids, until finally Riverhead snatched him 
up with a two-book contract and $650,000 
advance. 

“Colon-Busting Blogger Book Deal,” an- 
nounced the “Gawker” headline the next 
day. That seemed to typify the industry’s re- 
sponse: largely jealous and uneasy. The 
“Gawker” editor then joked that she was 
having difficulty composing her blog entry 
because “it’s rather difficult to be creative 
when one is simultaneously sh*tting and 
crying.” Sara Nelson, the editor of Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly, claimed she felt sorry for Va- 
chon because, chances were, he wouldn’t be 
able to meet expectations. Then she went 
on to note how deals like his steal money 
away from “the poor, struggling hoi polloi.” 
(This was decidedly not how his friends on 
Wall Street took the news; while $650,000 
may be a monstrous sum to unload on a new 
writer, itll barely cover an add-on to your 
eleven-bedroom in Westchester. ) 

“The irony of book publishing,” “Gawker” 
editor Emily Gould (not the one who wrote 
the “colon” headline) explains later, “is that 
if you spend your entire life doing all the 
things an accomplished writer should do, 
like going to get an M.FA. or spending years 
writing crappy novels as you work your way 
up to your masterpiece, maybe one day— 
although probably not—you’ll get a ton of 
press, and people will read your books. Dana 
embodies the antithesis of that.” 

Regardless, Vachon had to finish a book, 
and he had to finish it fast (in about a year), 
because Riverhead didn’t plunk down 
$650,000 just to piss off a few underpaid col- 
umnists. So he retreated to his family’s beach 
house in Rhode Island. He spent his days on 
the sand draped in a bed sheet, staring out 
at the ocean. He spent his nights writing 
and drinking wine. By the end of last sum- 
mer, he returned to Manhattan, book com- 
pleted, publisher delighted. M@A would be 
Riverhead’s biggest release of the spring. 
They'd create a fake website and fake busi- 





ness cards for J.S. Spencer, the firm Quinn 
works for. They’d buy expensive ad space in 
big circulation publications. They’d pitch 
magazine editors silly. Whatever it took to 
retrieve their advance money back. River- 
head was going to will this book to success. 

“The problem,” Vachon said in March, a 
month before M&A came out, “is that 
M.EA.s want to write non-commercial books 
but take in commercial-sized advances. | set 
out to write a commercial book, and I was 
paid accordingly.” He then starts laughing 
about a story that’s in his head before he’s 
even told it. “When my sister first called me 
after she finished the book, she said she 
loved it, and I was like, ‘Oh, that’s great, 
thank you so much.’ And then she said she 
loved it because it read like Star [the ce- 
lebrity magazine]. | put the phone to my 
chest for a moment and mouthed, ‘Bitch.’ ” 
He laughs some more. “But now, you know, 
I think that might be a good thing. As 
much as I was tempted to write 5,000-word 
riffs on greed, it does me no use if you close 
the book, right? 

“T know I’ve said it before, but I honestly 
believe it: Vox populi, vox dei.” 


Bye-bye banking: With Vachon’s button-down days behind him, 


’ 


mae 


WW hree weeks after the book’s release in 
late April, the media circus is nearly 
over. Vachon has chosen to drink 





several glasses of wine and eat steak 
tartare at Bar Martignetti, a restaurant near 
his apartment that just days later the Times 
will hail as the place to go “if you’re a New 
Yorker under 28 with a private school on 
your C.V.” He’s contemplating his run. 
— “T love the book that I wrote, and I want 
it to do well. But has this’—the shaking of 
hands until it hurts, the awkward exchanges 
with the press, the having to read about 
how his sock-wearing habits can help to 
explain the state of his everlasting soul— 
“been fun? Not much.” 

Although he maintained an admirably 
sunny disposition throughout, the process 
of selling himself has grown tiresome. He 
feels unnecessarily picked over. “Guess 
what: I don’t like socks, and I like pocket 
“squares. They’re good for blowing a young 
lady’s nose if she needs. And socks just get 
sweaty and dirty, so why even bother with 
them? I don’t know why that’s so hard for 
people to understand.” And he’s been 
forced to make compromises. Like for his 





his insouciant wit has become a marketable commodity 





“Night Out” profile in the Times, his pub- 
lisher asked him to ham it up, to act as if he 
were a character in his book, because the 
more people who read and developed an 
opinion about him (good or bad), the more 
copies of M&A he'd sell. A piece about a 
typical night out for him—which he claims, 
somewhat disingenuously, involves little 
more than “eating Skittles and watching 
YouTubes”—won’t get people talking; it 
won't draw eyes. So he stuffed a pocket 
square into his blazer and made a reserva- 
tion at Le Bilboquet, one of the Upper East 
Side’s swankier restaurants, a place he goes 
to “maybe twice a year.” And guess what? 
The story was one of the Times’ most e- 
mailed that day. It was no big deal, this 
playing dress up, just another step moving 
MésA toward a second or third printing. 
But spread a hundred such incidents over a 
period of time, and it gets old. 

Of course, the book release wasn’t all 
drudgery. The celebration at Felix, for one, 
was excellent, and in Los Angeles, he got to 
spend significant time with a hero, Gore 
Vidal. Vachon was in L.A. because a party 
was being thrown in his honor at the 
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Chateau Marmont, the famous hotel on the 
Sunset Strip where John Belushi died, and 
also because he had to meet the film pro- 
ducers who optioned the rights to his book. 
(They’re the same guys who did Babel.) Any- 
way, one of the producers was a good friend 
of Vidal’s and set up a rendezvous at his house. 
Vachon brought Vidal a bottle of Scotch as 
a thank you, both for agreeing to meet and 
for serving as an inspiration for so long. 

“The first thing I asked him was if he 
thought George Bush was more like the 
emperor Romulus Augustus, whom I wrote 
about in the book, or Valerian, who was fa- 
mously the first Roman emperor to ever get 
taken prisoner in combat by the Persians.” 
Vachon then goes into his Vidal imperson- 
ation, which isn’t stage-ready but is appro- 
priately patrician. “ “Well, Valerian was at 
least capable of entering combat to be ab- 
ducted, so it’s certainly not him.’ ” 

From there, the two got on famously. 
They gossiped about literary figures and 
talked politics and ate spring rolls at Mr. 
Chow. It was one of the best days of Va- 
chon’s life. Merely recounting the story a 
week later makes him giddy. 

“Some things are too cool to be cool about,” 
he declares, as he takes out his Treo to show 
photographic evidence of their having met. 

While careful not to compare himself di- 
rectly, Vachon sees much to admire in Vi- 
dal’s career trajectory. He, like Vidal some 
sixty years ago, would love to transform from 
a young author with much promise into a 
literary and social giant. But that’s a long 
way off. For all the hoopla, M&A hasn’t 
performed exceptionally. Nielsen BookScan 
(which covers 50 to 75 percent of total sales) 
counted 7,000 copies sold ten weeks after 
its release. As a point of comparison, Ben- 
jamin Kunkel’s Indecision moved 9,000 in 
the same time frame—and Khaled Hos- 
seini’s The Kite Runner, also published by 
Riverhead, went for 23,000. Vachon’s next 
book—one that he says will be “more meas- 
ured” than M&A because he’s gotten some 








of the sillier stuff out of his system—will be 
set in Westchester and will somehow incor- 
porate space travel and Ecuadorian land- 
scapers. After that, his two-book deal with 
Riverhead will be up, and then who knows 
what he'll do. 

He takes a sip of wine and curves the left 
side of his mouth into a neat little half- 
smile. “The gods laugh at men with plans, 
don’t they?” 


Veis ’03 is an associate editor of GQ magazine 
and a member of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of Duke Magazine. 
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Unlike any other community in the Triangle, ten different and totally distinctive parks invite you to enjoy 

each day to its fullest. Which park will be your kids’ favorite? Maybe Timber Park, with old-fashioned 
i wooden forts? Central Park, where there’s always a game of soccer or softball? Or maybe it’s the Parks 
Center, with a sports court pavilion, indoor and outdoor swimming pools and a full-time activity director? 
The answer is waiting for you here. But be prepared. The end of each day always brings the question— 


Which park tomorrow ? 


The Parks at Meadowview—Custom homes from the $500s or individual homesites from the $90s. 
From Chapel Hill, take Hwy 15/501 South to a right on Russells Chapel Rd. Go right on Old Graham Rad. 
The Parks at Meadowview is 2.3 miles on the left, next to a Fred Couples signature golf course. 

Which park will be your favorite? Find out at 866 716-7275 or 919 545-5575 or visit www.theparks-crescent.com. 
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Brief Encounters with Che Guevera: Stories 
By Ben Fountain J.D. ’83. Ecco/HarperCollins, 2007. 272 pages. $13.95, paper. 
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By Ben Fountain as one of our own, for 
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iad 4 he was born in Chapel Hill and 
We took degrees from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill and Duke 
Law School. His Brief Encounters with Che 


uke Magazine readers may claim 


Guevera thus adds a vibrant new voice to 
the local choir of fiction and poetry. En- 
joyable local color marks two of the collec- 
tion’s eight works. A Duke graduate student 
in ornithology is the protagonist of “Near- 
Extinct Birds of the Central Cordillera,” 
and in “The Good Ones are Already Taken,” 
a young Fort Bragg soldier and his wife 
“lived in a trailer off base, a modest single- 
wide down a sandy dirt road amid the pine 
and sweet-gum forest outside Fayetteville, 
or Fayette-Nam as it was known when 
Melissa was growing up, forty miles down 
the Interstate. Thanks to the mighty spend- 
ing power of its military 
bases, Fayetteville boasted 
more clip joints and titty 
bars than any city its size in 
theres 

When Melissa’s Dirk 
brings back a practice of 
daily meditation from his 
latest duty, her reflection 
that Green Berets just did- 
n’t meditate, “nor did any- 
one else she knew except people from 
Chapel Hill,” deftly places both her and the 
town. 

Dirk has returned from Haiti, featured 
also in three of the other works. Two stories 
transpire entirely there, and the intricate 
and lovely title piece juggles its narrator’s 
chance encounters with a handful of people 
who knew, or claim to have known, or were 
inspired by Che, including two Haitians 
during his visits to “the beleaguered island 
nation.” Other stories take place in present- 
day Colombia, Sierra Leone, and Myanmar, 
and the concluding “Fantasy for Eleven 
Fingers” in nineteenth-century Germany 
and Austria. The collection gratifies the 
armchair traveler with its exotic locales, 
and indeed, like all good travel writing, 
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Fountain’s dialogue 
is mostly sharp and 
lively, and he can 
serve up the delec- 
table turn of phrase. 


Fountain’s stories transport the mind more 
directly than can National Geographic pho- 
tos or their film or video analogues. 

Fountain also satisfies with the imagina- 
tive reach of his portrayals of the downtrod- 
den and marginalized, and particularly in 
his adoptions of women’s points of view. His 
dialogue is mostly sharp and lively, and he 
can serve up the delectable turn of phrase. 
Melissa’s cousin Rhee, having left a hus- 
band and “a life of exemplary conformity” 
in Lumberton to set up shop as a Fayette- 
ville psychic, eats an India Palace lunch “in 
dainty garden-club bites, a style imprint 
from her previous life.” Viennese music pro- 
fessors are “a congeries of beards.” At the 
same time, the collection not surprisingly 
shows minor awkwardness. In ornithology 
and several other specialties, Fountain knows 
his chops, but he can stray out of his depth, 
as with his oddly hapless 
account of a Haitian paint- 
ing—‘“As in a dream the 
dissonance seemed preg- 
nant, significant; the sum 
effect was vaguely menac- 
ing.” This sentence is a 
textbook example, by the 
way, of the writerly sin of 
telling rather than show- 
ing, which Fountain com- 
mits on other occasions. His “pregnant, sig- 
nificant” sounds pompous with the omitted 
conjunction, and when the tic pops up in a 
character’s speech—“he’s messing around 
with something evil, satanic” —it sounds 
like something no human would say, never 
mind the lame synonyms. 

Fountain’s ear goes tin in other ways too, 
as when he seems momentarily to channel a 
high Victorian—* ‘They’re so silly!’ he cried,” 
or “He flashed her a vicious look” —or when 
he promulgates the musty idiom “grab lunch” 
(or “grab a bite to eat” ), seemingly unaware 
of the unappetizing cultural strains showing 
through the verb’s threadbare jauntiness as 
it spreads through U.S. English like kudzu 
—but don’t get me started. The stories’ over- 
reliance on open endings, and their occa- 
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“Utterly fascinating.” 
—Los Angeles Times Book Review 


“Wonderfully realized.” —San Francisco Chronicle 





sionally facile politics—anti-Semitism bad, 
saving pretty birds from extinction good— 
also show stylistic encrustations Fountain 
should soon be able to slough off. 

Even the strongest story, “The Lion’s 
Mouth,” set among diamond smugglers in 
Sierra Leone, exhibits some shying away 
from hurdles. The American protagonist Jill 
has paid ample dues organizing a sewing co- 
op where one-armed women, amputee vic- 
tims of child-soldiers, can work in pairs. Jill 
rises still further above herself in the climax 
as she saves an uncomprehending band of 
mental patients from slaughter. 

Yet as she realizes she must now face the 
dilemma of providing for these new unfor- 
tunates, bang, the story ends, without quite 
doing justice to such earlier passages as: “By 
then she already had the diamonds. They 
were in a cloth pouch stuffed at the bottom 
of her daypack.... She’d slipped away on 
the pretext of delivering some letters, 
crossed the square by a small cinderblock 
mosque, and followed the street past rows of 
mud-brick houses and sludgy garden plots. 
Except for a few pot-bellied children she 
was alone on the street.... In two minutes 
her blouse was soaked through with sweat. ” 
Writing this good nearly makes moot any 
carping about Ben Fountain’s impressive 
debut collection. 


—Joe Ashby Porter 


Porter’s latest novel is The Near Future. He is 
a professor of English at Duke. 
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Useless Arithmetic: Why 
Environmental Scientists Can’t 

| Predict the Future 

| By Orrin H. Pilkey and Linda Pilkey-Jarvis. 
Columbia University Press, 2007. 230 pages. 
$29.95, 

As the title suggests, this book explains 
how the quantitative mathematical models 
policy makers and government administra- 
tors use to form environmental policies are 
seriously flawed. Pilkey, James B. Duke 
Professor Emeritus of geology at Duke, and 
‘Pilkey-Jarvis, his daughter and a geologist 
in the state of Washington’s department of 

ecology, provide an array of case studies that 
demonstrate how the seductiveness of quan- 
titative models has led to unmanageable 
nuclear-waste disposal practices, unjusti- 
fiable faith in predicted sea-leveLrise rates, 
bad predictions of future shoreline-erosion 
rates, overly optimistic estimates of the costs 
of artificial beaches, and other problems. 





To Die Well: Your Right to 
Comfort, Calm, and Choice in the 
_Last Days of Life 

| By Sidney Wanzer 50, M.D. ’54 and 
Joseph Glenmullen. De Capo Press, 2007. 
209 pages. $24.00. 


When it comes to the medical treatment of 
patients with terminal illnesses, there are 
two schools of thought. ees can either 
prolong the lives of these patients or make 
their dying as comfortable as possible. 
Wanzer and Glenmullen argue that, in the 
case of a painful illness, the best course of 
action is to make the patient’s last days as 
peaceful and pain-free as possible. Their 
book provides information about end-of- 
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life issues and care, from the right to refuse 
treatment to legal ways to bring about death 
if pain or distress cannot be alleviated. 


Law School in a Box: All the 
Prestige for a Fraction of the Price 


Med School in a Box: All the 
Prestige for a Fraction of the Price 
By mental_floss magazine. 


Quirk Books, 2007. $14.95 each. 


Attending law school or medical school 
can be expensive and time consuming. But 
the creators of mental_floss magazine have 
developed an alternative that they say is 
cheaper and faster—and fits easily in a tin 
box (provided). Each tin contains a “cur- 
riculum,” a ninety-six-page-booklet that 
includes legal and medical tidbits, both 
serious and comical; twenty informational 
cards; an exam “challenge”; and a diminu- 
tive diploma, courtesy of “Mental Floss 
University.” The magazine, which deals in 
interesting knowledge and trivia, was 
founded by William E. Pearson ’01 and 
Mangesh Hattikudur 01. 





Firestorm: Allied Airpower and 
the Destruction of Dresden 

By Marshall De Bruhl’58. Random House, 
2006. 346 pages. $27.95 


On February 13 and 14, 1945, three waves 
of British and U.S. aircraft dropped thou- 
sands of bombs on the largely undefended 
German city of Dresden. Night and day, 
Dresden was engulfed in a sea of flame, and 
tens of thousands of people, mostly civil 
ians, were killed. De Bruhl combines his 
own research, contemporary reports, and 
eyewitness accounts of the event to recre- 


Firestorm 
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ate the drama of the bombing and appraise 
the tactics of and rationale for the attack. 
He also documents the evolution of both 
Axis and Allied air power and larger aerial 
bombardment campaigns in World War II. 


Filibuster to Delay a Kiss and 
Other Poems 

By Courtney Queeney ’00. 

Random House, 2007. 81 pages. $19.95. 


Queeney’s debut book of poetry concerns 
the world of a young woman coming to 
terms with her family, her erotic joy and 
suffering, and the desire for fame. Her 
poems define her own complex sensibili- 
ty—a world in which “daughter” rhymes 
with “ where “bedroom” is an 
anagram for “boredom.” Her work has 
appeared in American Poetry Review, 
McSweeney’s, and the book Three New 
Poets (Sheep Meadow Press, 2006). 


slaughter,” 


Jake Fades: a Novel of 
Impermanence 

By David Guy ’70, M.A.T. ’77. Trumpeter, 
2007. 210 pages. $19.95 


Jake, an aging Zen master and bicycle re- 
pairman in Bar Harbor, Maine, and Hank, 
Jake’s longtime student, take a weeklong 
trip to Cambridge, Massachusetts. Jake tries 
to convince Hank to take over teaching for 
him, but Hank is reluctant, full of self- 
doubt. Meanwhile Hank has begun to won- 
der whether Jake’s strange comments are 
the fruits of Zen or Alzheimer’s disease. 
The novel, Guy’s fifth, is a story about love, 
death, relationships, and mentorship. Guy 
is a writing instructor in the Terry Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy. 
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Like many Divinity School students, Bryan came to Duke 
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is far from lucrative. The scholarship support he received 


will help him pay off his debt faster. 
“During the next five years, I'll work as 
a pastor back home in West Virginia, 
make regular trips to Uganda, and pay 
off my loans,” Bryan said. After that, he 
plans to devote himself to international 
missionary work. 


Opportunities for Engagement 











hrough its Partners in Education (PIE) 
committee, the Duke Club of Wash- 
ington has long maintained a part- 
nership with the Ludlow- Taylor Ele- 
| mentary School in Northeast Washington. 


Club members have donated computers, 
mentored students, and performed school- 
beautification projects. But over the past 
several years, direct interaction between 
club members and students had dropped off. 
Last summer PIE, co-chaired by Hardy Vieux 
93 and Loree Lipstein ’03, sought to rein- 
vigorate the club’s community-service pro- 
gram by instituting monthly outings for small 
groups of students from Ludlow- Taylor, ac- 
companied by club volunteers. 

“We were looking for opportunities for 
real engagement,” Vieux says, “not just to 
drop off cash.” As part of the new effort, 
they also joined with a second elementary- 
school program through the Community 


Academy Public Charter Schools. 
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Lipstein, who was working as director of 
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community involvement for Community 
Academy at the time, says Washington pub- 
lic-school classes are often limited in the 
field trips they can take to inexpensive mu- 
seums and other sites that are accessible by 
public transportation. As she and Vieux put 
together a schedule of trips, they consulted 
teachers, asking them where they would take 
their students if cost were not an issue. 

The excursions, which take place on Sat- 
urdays when volunteers are more likely to 
be available, have included trips to Cox 
Farms, a family-run farm in northern Vir- 
ginia, the Maryland Science Center in Balti- 
more, a Baltimore Orioles baseball game, and 
Washington’s popular Spy Museum. Each trip 
includes twenty students from one grade 
and about ten Duke club volunteers, with 
two students assigned to each volunteer. 
There is often a learning component. Dur- 
ing an aquarium visit, for example, volun- 
teers helped students locate all the sea lions 
and learn the differences between a seal and 
a sea lion. PIE handles the trip logistics, co- 
ordinates volunteers, and foots the bill using 
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money from donations and fundraisers. 
Lipstein says that over the course of the 
year, the listserv of volunteers has grown to 
more than fifty and that there is a waiting 
list for almost every event. She says the trips 
are a great way for volunteers to connect in 
an informal setting and that they bring 
together alumni who otherwise might not 
meet. “At other 
only talk to the people I already know,” she 


alumni events, I tend to 


says. Those events “are not as conducive to 
that type of interaction. Here, you have ten 
volunteers sharing responsibility for twenty 
hyper kids,” she says, laughing. 

The PIE program, which Vieux and Lipstein 
hope can become a model for other Duke 
clubs seeking service components, is also 


serving its two partner schools in other ways. 
At Ludlow- Taylor, the club purchased $500 of 








Photos courtesy Duke Club of Washington 


All around town: PIE excursions have included week- 
end trips to the Spy Museum, left; the Cox Farms 
pumpkin patch, top; and the Maryland Science Center 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


When | jomed my company two years ago, 
I was told that a rotational program would 
be good for my career. Six departments, 

six bosses, and six great evaluations later, 
I've discovered that more recent hires 
who've worked in a single department are 
to be promoted over me. Should I look for 
anew job outside the company? 


otational programs can be a 

great way to learn about a busi- 

ness—with a couple of caveats: 

The program needs to explicitly 
state what you are expected to accom- 
plish during your time in each depart- 
ment, and your progress should be over- 
seen by a single person. Without these 
program components, you risk being 
viewed simply as a good “temp.” And 
however much your managers appreciate 
your work, after only four months, they 
still don’t know you well enough to go to 
bat for you. 

Can you salvage your current situation 
and get your career on an upward track? 
Possibly—if you have a sympathetic 
human-resources department or have 
built a relationship with a more senior 
manager. You'll need two things: an “ele- 
vator” speech, a thirty-second explana- 
tion of the reasons you should be moved 
up in the company, and a top-notch 
résumé that focuses on what you’ve ac- 
complished in each position. Be as spe- 
cific and as quantitative as possible about 
your achievements, and, remember, it 
doesn’t matter what you learned. It mat- 
ters what you did with that learning. 

While you’re pursuing internal options, 
don’t hesitate to investigate higher- 
level positions elsewhere. Your varied 
experience is an advantage, because it’s 
undoubtedly taught you how to be ef- 
fective in different environments. By 
now, you also know what you’re good at 
and the type of work you want to avoid. 
Knowing who you are and where you 
want to go is one of the most effective 
ways to achieve career success. 

—Sheila Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 
The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Send questions or inquiries to career-alum- 
ni@studentaffairs.duke.edu. 
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sports equipment from a wish list created by 
Donald Presswood, the school’s principal, 
and volunteers participated in an outdoor 
Community Day with the school in June. 

At Community Academy, the club’s fo- 
cus has been indoors. One of the academy’s 
four campuses was in the process of setting 
up a small library. Administrators had come 
up with the idea and the space, Lipstein 
says, but had yet to come up with concrete 
plans. Richard Leggin 75, an architect, vol- 
unteered his services to create a plan for the 
space, and James Walsh ’74, president and 
CEO of William V. Walsh Construction, vol- 
unteered his company’s time to make the 
renovations. Over the summer, other Duke 
volunteers plan to spend time sorting and 
shelving books. The club hopes to have the 
library ready to open when school starts. 


Scholarly Pair 


he two newest recipients of the Alum- 
ni Endowed Undergraduate Scholar- 
ship have several things in common: 
an early passion for Duke, close fami- 
ly ties to the university, and residence in 
Florida. They are Trisha Lowe, from Cudjoe 
Key, and Taylor Hausburg, from Sarasota. 
The scholarship, established by the Duke 
Alumni Association in 1979, recognizes the 
academic, extracurricular, and personal 
achievements of children and grandchil- 
dren of Duke alumni who are accepted for 
undergraduate admission to Duke. 

“T was attracted to Duke because of, well, 
everything,” says Lowe. “I think the campus is 
beautiful, the academics are unmatched, the 
social life is worth mentioning, and it is really 
just an all-around amazing school for people 
who are interested in as many things as | am.” 

Lowe’s grandparents on her father’s side, 
Donald Lowe ’46 and Emily Body Lowe 48, 
met at Duke and were married in Duke 
Chapel. “Since they live next door, I’ve 
pretty much grown up hearing all those 
amazing stories about Duke and what it was 
like there ‘back in their day,’ ” she says. 

Lowe says she took the hardest classes 
offered at her high school and also enrolled 
in classes at a local community college and 
online. Her range of extracurricular activi- 
ties is equally impressive, including treasur- 
er of the student council, public-relations 
officer for the investment club, and mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society. She 
was her school’s band captain while playing 
in the marching band, wind ensemble, and 
jazz band. 

Her musical interests led her to teach 





Ties that bind: Scholars Hausburg, left, and Lowe at 
Duke Up Close, a spring event for accepted students 


economically disadvantaged children how 
to play piano and guitar. At the same time, 
she tutored students who hadn’t passed 
Florida’s standardized test and a girl with a 
severe hearing impairment. 

“I just like too many things to only partic- 
ipate in one,” she says. “So I found a way to 
do almost all of them, while keeping my 
GPA up.” At Duke, she is planning to ma- 
jor in biomedical engineering and is consid- 
ering a certificate in neuroscience. 

Hausburg says she was drawn to Duke 
largely because of the influence of her fa- 
ther, Jonathan Hausburg ’74. “Ever since I 
can remember, we would stop by Duke each 
summer, and my father would give me the 
same tour of the campus: House J, his fresh- 
man dormitory; the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, 
where he proposed to my mother.” 

At her high school, Hausburg participat- 
ed in a French-language competitive team 
and was on the Academic Olympics and 
speech and debate teams. She served as 
attorney general at Florida Girls State, a cit- 
izenship-training program, and was sent to 
Girls Nation last summer. 

A National Merit Scholarship Finalist, 
she was also a teen attorney for the local 
teen court. And, she notes, she is an avid 
dirt biker. Her senior class voted her “most 
likely to succeed.” She says, “The most pres- 
tigious honor that I have received is the op- 
portunity to be a Blue Devil. I’m still stoked!” 

Hausburg’s plans as a Duke student “change 
almost daily,” she says. Her thinking for now 
is that she will concentrate in linguistics or 
Romance languages. 

The Undergraduate Alumni Endowed 
Scholarship is a four-year, full-tuition schol 
arship for students with demonstrated fi- 
nancial need. The scholarship also pays for a 
summer academic experience of the schol- 
ar’s choice, including the opportunity to 
study abroad. In addition, scholars are invit- 
ed to participate in special educational, 
social, and cultural programs on campus 
during their four years at Duke. 
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Selections from the University Archives 


ou may be familiar with the 

urban legend that the wall 

surrounding East Campus is 

actually ten feet high—the 
three feet that we see supported by seven 
more feet buried underground. 

In one version of the story, the Duke fami- 
ly requested that the wall be ten feet tall as 
a requirement of their donations; adminis- 
trators wanted a wall no higher than three 
feet and buried most of it to comply with 
the Dukes’ condition. It makes for a good 
story, but the truth is that the wall has only 
a fourteen-inch foundation. 

Many urban legends often have some 
basis in fact, and while there is not an obvi- 
ous one for this story, we do have some 
leads. In 1915, several changes were made 
to the landscaping of the Trinity Campus 
(today’s East Campus) as faculty houses 
were moved off campus. That same year, 
Benjamin Duke paid for the construction of 
the wall while his younger brother, James 
B. Duke, funded campus landscaping. 

The records of President William Few 


include frequent correspondence about 
the project with the Duke brothers and 
the builders of the wall. In a letter dated 
September 15, 1915, Few informs the 
wall’s designers that James B. Duke has 
requested the wall be thirty-six-inches 
high, not the thirty-four inches proposed 
in their construction plans. 

The following month, Few received a 
letter from Benjamin Duke not only con- 
firming the request for a thirty-six-inch- 
high wall, but also recommending that the 
wall be located ten feet from the curb and 
noting that more dirt might be needed for 
the foundation. 

Did these requests and recommenda- 
tions from the Duke brothers lay the foun- 
dation for the story that grew to be the leg- 
end of the wall? The archival record indi- 
cates that at least parts of the story are 
true: It’s possible that the horizontal move 
became the basis of the vertical myth. 

—Tim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 


www.lib.duke.edu/archives 














‘DAA Board Pitches In 





he recently announced DukeEngage 
initiative aims to make civic engage- 
ment and service learning an integral 
part of every undergraduate’s Duke 
‘experience. To emphasize its own commit- 
‘ment to service, the Duke Alumni Associ- 
ation board, at its May meeting, participated 
in an afternoon of community service at 
Lakewood Elementary School, one of Duke’s 
partner schools, located only a few miles 
from West Campus. The idea grew out of dis- 
‘cussions in the DAA board’s Civic Engage- 
ment Committee, co-chaired by Ann Elliott 
88 and Hardy Vieux ’93. 

“The committee felt it was important to 
offer a community-service project for the 
DAA board because part of our charter is to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





help alumni get involved with Duke’s ef- 
forts,” says Elliott. “What better way to get 
engaged than with an elementary school 
just a few miles from where our board meet- 
ings are held and with alumni who truly 
care about the university and Durham?” 

The DAA volunteers were joined by mem- 
bers of Duke University Retirees Outreach, 
or DURO, a service organization comprising 
retired Duke employees. Together, the two 
organizations completed three projects at 
Lakewood. Volunteers working in the 
library shelved books and helped reorganize 
the collections by moving entire sections 
and putting up new signs. 

Outside, volunteers cleared, rototilled, 
and replanted several large flower beds and 
built two gazebos next to the playground to 
provide much-needed shade for students 
and teachers. 


Duke University Archives 


Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2007-08 


President: Thomas C. Clark 69 
President-elect: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 


Vice Presidents: 

J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. 786 

Ann Wooster Elliott 88 

Amy Schick Kenney 96, M.E.M. 798 
Hardy Vieux 793 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. 90 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89 
Matthew F. Bostock ’91 

Emily Busse Bragg ’78 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Julia Borger Ferguson ’81 
Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 
William Thomas Graham 56 
Stacey Maya Gray ’95 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 
Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 
Jeremiah 0. Norton ’00 

John David Ross Jr. 792 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 
Dawn M. Taylor 789 

Melvia L. Wallace 85 

James V. Walsh ’74 

Samuel Wei Teh Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. “95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Frasier Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. 86 

Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.PLT. ’03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 


Student representatives: 
Hasnain Zaidi 08, President, Class of 2008 
Lauren Lee-Houghton ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Render Braswell ’10, President, Class of 2010 
Paul Slattery ’08, President, Duke Student Government 
Crystal Brown L 08, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72, Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. *63, Ph.D. ’70 
University Archivist Emeritus 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 
Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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Half-Century Club 


Lewis P. Klein Jr. 
the proceeds of which were donated to his local 
YMCA’s Art and Humanitarian Program 


51 held a one-man art show, 


Robert S. Tinsley °53 is the author of Farewell, 
Miss Julie or The Spoiled Rotten Bird Dogs, published by 
Authorhouse. Tinsley, a retired naval aviator and 
United Airlines captain, works as a freelance writer 


in Titusville, Fla 


George Keithley 57 has been awarded the 
Monroe K. Spears Prize for “Redbud and 
” an essay on the Civil War that was 


Remembrance, 
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Duke can now invest certain life income 
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judged the best essay published in The Sewanee Review 
in the past yeal 


1950s 


Stephen R. Feldman '59 has been named Distin 
006 by the Washington State 
ychological Association. He has co-authored Law 

and Mental Health Professionals-Washington, 


American Psychological Association, and 


guished Psychologist for 2 
) 
published 
by the 
written How to Stay Out of Trouble With Everyone: A 
Handbook on Law and Ethics for Mental Health Prac 

croton ers I le has also served as president of the Rainier 
\udubon Soc 1ery and vice president of the North 

west Reined Cow Horse Association. He is currently 
shooting a short movie on law and ethic sto be used 
in the continuing education of mental-health practi 


tioners. He lives, works, writes, and rides near Seattle 


1960s 


Mark B. Edwards ’61, |.) 
among Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite 
for 2007 
office of Poyner & Spruill. His practice focuses on tax 


63 has been ranked 
. Edwards is of counsel to the Charlotte 


and estate planning. 


Robert S. Robins A.M. ’61, Ph.D. 


appointed to the Connecticut Board of Governors 


63 has been 


for Higher Education, the state’s coordinating agency 
for colleges and universities. He retired in 2003 from 
Tulane University, where he was deputy provost and 
a professor and chair in the political-science depart- 
ment. Now working as a consultant and scholar, 
Robins has, among other things, co-authored a report 


to the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 


To learn more about life income gifts, 
which can provide you with an annual 
income as well as immediate tax 
benefits, please contact: 


Web 


and served as a member of then-President Bill 
Clinton’s Working Group on Presidential Disability, 
He has received honors including a senior associate 
Antony’s College, Oxford, and ha: 
published widely in the areas of Third World polities 
and politic al psyc hology. 


membership to St. 


David W. Long ’64 has been ranked among 
Business North Carolina magazine's Legal Elite for 
2007. Long is a partner with the Raleigh office of 
Poyner & Spruill. His practice focuses on criminal 
and litigation. 


Katherine C. “KC” Norris B.S.M.E. '66 has 
been named Vermont's 2007 Engineer of the Year. 


defense 


She is the first woman to receive this honor. She 
retired from IBM in December 2005, after having 
worked at the company since 1967. Norris has been 
active in the Society of Women Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Vermont Society of Professional Engineers. 


Robert Dale Stubbs '69 was appointed District 
Court judge for the Eleventh Judicial District of 
North Carolina by Gov. Mike Easley, and was sworn 
in on Feb. 15. He has been a lawyer in Johnston 
County for the past 25 years and a senior assistant 
district attorney for the past 16 years. 


1970s 


J. Keith Kennedy ’70, M.Div ’74 has returned 

to Baker, Donelson, Bearman, Caldwell & Berkowitz 
as managing director of the firm’s Washington 

office. He previously served three terms as staff 
director of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and spent two years as deputy sergeant-at-arms of 
the U.S. Senate. 


gifts with the university's endowment. 
While past performance is no promise 
of future growth, Duke’s endowment 
has consistently been one of the 
top-performing university endowments 
in the nation. This giving opportunity 


q 
may appeal to individuals who are 
comfortable with more aggressive | 
long-term investment strategies. 

q 
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Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 { 
Durham, NC 27708 ; 
Phone (919) 681-0464 ; 
Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email  giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


Ronald R. Fogleman A.M. ’71 has been elected 
to the Hall of Outstanding Americans by the 
National Wrestling Hall of Fame and Museum. 
Fogleman is a retired general who served as the 15th 
chief of staff of the Air Force. He is now chair and 
CEO of Durango Aerospace Inc., president and COO 
for the B Bar J Cattle Co., a member of the board of 
trustees of The MITRE Corp., and a partner with 
Laird and Co. 


Lawrence K. Lesnik 71 has joined the law firm 
of Norris McLaughlin & Marcus as a member of the 
bankruptcy and creditors’ rights group in Somerville, 
N.J. He was previously a partner at Ravin Greenberg. 


Howard Killion Ph.D. ’72 is an editor for 
International Students Inc., a Christian organization 
that serves international students by linking them 
with local churches at hundreds of U.S. colleges and 


universities. He published an ESL book titled Jesus 
Christ: A Bible Study in Simple English in 2004. 


Walter W. Manley II J.D. ’72 has completed his 
sixth book, co-authored with Canter Brown Jr., titled 
The Supreme Court of Florida 1917-1972 (University 
Press of Florida, 2006). The book was nominated for 
the 2006 Littleton Griswold Prize in American Law 
and Society, the Florida Historical Quarterly’s Rembert 


Patrick Award, and the James Willard Hurst Award. 


Mercy Corps 


Cassandra Nelson 


MINI-PROFILE 








Manley is a professor at Florida State University and 
a visiting professor at the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 


Robert Clark Ballard ’73 has joined Colton 
Groome & Co., a financial services firm in Asheville, 
N.C., as director of finance and operations. He 
earned an M.B.A. from Western Carolina University 
in May 2005, and was honored as the outstanding 
M.B.A. student in the program. He and his wife, 
Lynn, live in Asheville and have two sons. 


Stephen Carroll Lloyd M.D. ’74, Ph.D.’75 was a 


co-author of “Racial Disparities in Colon Cancer: 


nlike your average CEO, 
Mercy Corps chief Neal 
Keny-Guyer is ambivalent 
about his organization's 
rapid growth over the past years. 

“| had someone ask me do | fore- 
see us growing in the same way, and 
if it’s predicated on disasters, | cer- 
tainly hope not!” Keny-Guyer says 
with a laugh. “If it’s predicated on 
people thinking we've got some in- 
teresting ideas, solutions, and part- 
nerships to offer to complex, per- 
plexing international problems, then 
that would be a great way to grow.’ 

The humanitarian NGO Keny- 
Guyer runs is one of the main players 
in hotspots such as Afghanistan, 
Darfur, and hurricane-wracked New 
Orleans. He has helped make it one 
of the world’s leading relief and de- 
velopment organizations. Mercy Corps 
has an annual operating budget of 
some $230 million and sponsors 
operations in nearly forty countries. 

In the three decades since he 
graduated from Duke with a joint 
major in public policy and religion, 
Keny-Guyer’s passion for social jus- 
tice has taken him from the front 
lines of the nonprofit world to meet- 
ings at the White House. Straight out 
of college, he worked at a special 
academy in Atlanta designed to con- 
nect academically underperforming 
black teenagers with the leaders of 
the civil-rights movement. After 


Primary Care Endoscopy as a Tool to Increase 
Screening Rates Among Minority Patients,” a study 
published in Cancer magazine. The study found mor- 
tality statistics 46 and 31 percent higher for South 
Carolina’s African-American males and females, 
respectively, compared with their white counterparts. 


Michael L. Eckerle J.D. 77 has been named a 
Super Lawyer by Law & Politics Magazine and 
Indianapolis Monthly. The designation is limited to no 
more than 5 percent of the Indiana Bar. Eckerle is 
the chair of the manufacturing-industry team at 
Bingham McHale in Indianapolis. 


Joseph Y. Cheung M.D. ’78 has been named 
director of the division of nephrology at Jefferson 
Medical College of Thomas Jefferson University 

and Thomas Jefferson University Hospital. He previ- 
ously served as professor of medicine and cellular 
jand molecular physiology at the Milton S. Hershey 
\Medical Center and Pennsylvania State University 
\College of Medicine. 


Steven R. Winkler M.H.A. ’78 has been named a 
\fellow of the American College of Healthcare 
Executives. 





Frank Edward Emory Jr. ’79, a lawyer at 
Hunton & Williams, has been named head of the 
firm’s 300-lawyer litigation department. Emory is the 
first African American to become a department head 
at the firm. His practice focuses on cases involving 
intellectual property, complex contract disputes, 
jbusiness torts, and covenants against competition. 


Steven Hale M.E.M. ’79 has received the U.S. 
Forest Service’s 2006 Excellence in Interpretation 
and Conservation Education Award. He is a recre- 
ation specialist in the Carson Ranger District, based 
in Carson City, Nev. 





Neal Keny-Guyer ’76, spearheading global solutions 


working at a similar school in the 
District of Columbia, Keny-Guyer 
moved to Thailand to coordinate 
relief efforts for Cambodian refugees. 

Frustration with managerial inex- 
perience in the nonprofit sector led 
him to pursue an M.B.A. “I meta lot 
of people who were working on 
social change whose hearts were in 
the right place, who wanted to make 
a difference but just didn’t have the 
organizational skills to translate their 
commitments into real impact,’ he 
says. After graduating from the Yale 
School of Management in 1982—a 
business school that early on encour- 
aged its graduates to apply their fi- 
nancial savvy to charitable work— 
he spent a decade at Save the Child- 
ren. By 1990 he was managing a 
staff of 900 and a budget of $44 mil- 
lion as the director of Save the 
Children’s operations for the Middle 
East, Europe, and North Africa. 

Keny-Guyer left Save the Children 
in 1990 to form Keny-Guyer Associ- 
ates, a consulting firm that offered 
strategic guidance to companies, non- 
profits, and charitable foundations. 
He was appointed CEO of Mercy Corps 
in 1994. Since then his life has been a 
whirlwind of international flights, 
media appearances, and high-level 
consultations. Mercy Corps’ interna- 
tional profile was heightened by its 
lightning-fast response to the tsuna- 
mi that struck Southeast Asia in 


December 2004; within twenty-four 
hours, a team had been dispatched 
to the western coast of Sumatra to 
survey the devastation. 

The centerpiece of Mercy Corps’ 
response in Southeast Asia has been 
its Cash for Work program, which 
sped the recovery effort by hiring 
poor laborers to clear roads and 
rebuild schools, improving the 
region's infrastructure while putting 
cash in the pockets of its poorest resi- 
dents. This businesslike approach 
earned plaudits from former Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and The Wall Street 
Journal, which described Mercy Corps 
as ‘one of the most innovative of the 
50-plus charities working on Sumatra.” 

Two weeks after the tsunami 
struck, Keny-Guyer was summoned 
to the White House to discuss relief 
efforts with President George W. Bush. 
“We have a reputation in Washington 
as being the international NGO that 
pushes above its organizational 
weight, that has a bias for action, 
and also that works with others in 
very creative ways,’ Keny-Guyer says. 

He spends the little free time he 
has with his wife, Alissa Keny-Guyer, 
and their three children. “One of the 
biggest challenges for me is balanc- 
ing the demands and requirements 
of my job and my family,’ Neil Keny- 
Guyer says. “| want to be a good dad 
and a good spouse.” 

—Jared Mueller ‘09 
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1980s 


Thomas Henry Flournoy B.S.E. '80, M.S. ’89, 
Ph.D. ’91 has earned an M.B.A. from the Richard 
Stockton College of New Jersey, graduating with dis- 
tinction and earning the Dean’s Award. He is manag- 
er of the Federal Aviation Administration’s 
Propulsion and Fuel System Research Branch and 
serves as a captain in the Navy Reserve, supporting 
the Joint Strike Fighter program office. 


Keith Evan Hickerson ‘80 has joined The 
American College in Bryn Mawr, Pa., as vice presi- 
dent of marketing communications and research. He 
previously served as vice president of corporate mar- 
keting for UnumProvident Corp. 


John H. Hickey J.1D. '80, a trial lawyer in Miami, 
testified before the U.S. Congressional Subcommit- 
tee on Coast Guard and Maritime Transportation in 
March, on the incidence of sexual assaults and other 
crimes on cruise ships. Hickey’s practice focuses on 
maritime, personal-injury, and commercial litigation. 


S. Marshall Huey Jr. ’80 was installed as the 19th 
rector of the 300-year-old Old St. Andrew’s Parish 
Church in Charleston, $.C., this past November. 
The church is the oldest surviving church building ir 
the Carolinas. Huey is a former lawyer and is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the University of the 
South and of the Diocese of South Carolina. He live: 
with his two sons, Gordon and James, in Charleston. 


Elizabeth Alison Fannin ’81 was invited to 
teach at the OhioDance Festival 2007 at Bowling 
Green State University in April. Earlier that month, 
she performed in The EveryWoman Series: The Red 
Thread at the Southern Theatre in Columbus, Ohio, 
alongside dancers from the Isadora Duncan Dance 
Foundation’s company and the Thiossane West 
African Dance Company. 


Susan H. Fitzgibbon B.S.N. ’81, M.H.A. ’84 is 
the president of Annie Penn Hospital and executive 
vice president of Moses Cone Health System. She 
and her husband, Brad Shumaker, have two college- 
age children. 


Michael T. Renaud B.S.M.E. ’85 has joined the 
Boston office of Pepper Hamilton as a partner. His 
practice focuses on intellectual-property litigation, it 
particular patent, copyright, trademark, and trade- 
secret disputes. 


Susan Gail Pinke ’86 was appointed a senior vice 
president at KPR-NY, a pharmaceutical advertising 
agency that is part of the Omnicom Group. 


Jonathan W. Ragals ’86 is the chief operating 
officer of 360i, a search marketing firm with offices 
in New York and Atlanta. He lives with his wife, 

Deborah, and twin daughters, Emily and Arielle, in 


Pleasantville, N.Y. 


David Wayne Johnson Jr. ’87 is co-producing a 
movie on marching bands that was pitched at the 
Sundance Film Festival. See www.fromthe5Oyardline. 
com for more information. 


Erik Norris Johnson ’87 is the commanding offt- 
cer of Fleet Air Reconnaissance Squadron THREE, 
located at Tinker Air Force Base in Oklahoma. 


Brian Lloyd Rubin A.M. ’87, J.D. ’87 published 
an article in The National Law Journal about the 
consolidation of NASD and the New York Stock 
Exchange. Rubin is a partner in the Washington 
office of Sutherland Asbill & Brennan, where he 
represents companies and individuals being investi- 
gated and prosecuted by the SEC, NASD, NYSE, ani 
the states. He previously served as NASD’s deputy 
chief counsel of enforcement. 


David Michael Killoran ’88 is the founder, CEO, 
and director of course development for PowerScore 
Inc., a test-preparation company based on Hilton 
Head Island, S.C. He founded and previously ran a 
test-preparation company in Los Angeles. 


David Alan Simon ’88 heads the Flourishing 
Simon Investment Consulting Group of Wachovia 
Securities in Conshohocken, Pa. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Duke Alumni Club of Philadelphia, and 
lives in Dresher, Pa., with his wife, Marla, and their 
daughters, Arielle, Marissa, and Emily. 


Kevin John Bozic B.S.E. ’89 has been elected to 
the board of directors for the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons. He currently serves as an 
assistant professor in residence in the department of 
orthopaedic surgery and the Institute for Health 
Policy Studies at UCLA. 


MARRIAGES: Susan H. Fitzgibbon B.S.N. 81, 
M.H.A. ’84 to Brad Shumaker on Oct. 7, 2006. 
Residence: Reidsville, N.C....Stephen Kelly Pardo 
°87 to Chrysanthe T. Tsilibes ’87 on Oct. 7, 
2006. Residence: Greenwich, Conn....David Alan 
Simon ’88 to Marla Leckerman on Nov. 19, 2006. 
Residence: Dresher, Pa. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Jayme Holstein 
85 and Michael Holstein on Dec. 20, 2006. Named 
Lyla Brooke... Daughter to Donald Collins Mullen 
Jr. B.S. ’85 and Tammi Brooks on Jan. 14. Named 
Eleanor Brooks Mullen...First children and triplets, 
two daughters and a son, to Beth Alice Mason 
O’Dell 85 and Mark Anthony O’Dell 85 on 
Jan. 31, 2007. Named Alexandra Kate, Daniel John, 
and Lauren Marie...Seventh child and second 
daughter to John DeMatteo II ’86 and Kristine 
Gonzalez DeMatteo ’87 on Jan. 14, 2007. Named 
Luisa Grace...Second child and first son to Gigi 
Perkinson Hershey ’86 and Steve Hershey on 
Jan. 3, 2007. Named Jacob Joseph...Seventh child 
and second daughter to Kristine Gonzalez 
DeMatteo '87 and John DeMatteo II ’86 on 
Jan. 14, 2007. Named Luisa Grace...Second child and 
first son to Erik Norris Johnson ’87 and Brenda 
Lee Johnson on Jan. 31, 2007. Named Magnus James... 
Third child and first son to Tracy Klingeman 
Stalzer ’88 and Brian Stalzer on Sept. 5, 2006. Named 
Brian Henry...First child and daughter to Karen 
Levin Acosta ’89 and Luis Acosta on Oct. 20, 2006. 
Named Juliet Rose...Sixth child and fourth son to 
Ann Wells Dorminy ’89 and John Henry 
Dorminy IV 91 on Oct. 16, 2006. Named Jonathan 
Luke...First child and son to Lauren Foreman 
Hood ’89 and Colin Hood on Dec. 29, 2006. Named 
Joseph Ian. 


1990s 





Stephen Bernard Brotman 790 has joined the 
investment and merchant bank Greenhill and Co. as 
a managing director. He heads the firm’s newly 
formed venture-capital arm, which includes the $100 
million SAVP Fund. Brotman lives with his wife, 
Paula, and three children in Westfield, N.J. 


Kevin Lawrence Leahy 90 has been named presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Sustainable Food 
Center. He was a partner in the center's litigation section. 
He also serves on the advisory board of the Wine and 
Food Foundation of Texas and is an avid gardener in the 
fourth year of a seed-and-plant program aimed at re- 

introducing the Texas madrone to his Austin property. 


Monique Alexandra Tuttle '90 has joined Vail 
Resorts in Broomfield, Colo., as senior corporate coun- 
sel. She and her husband, Jeff Johnson, live in Denver. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Janice Kephart 86, 
tightening the country’s 
porous borders 





n 1997, two illegal aliens from 

Palestine were arrested and 

charged with planning to deto- 

nate pipe bombs in the New 
York subway system. A senator asked 
Janice Kephart, a staff lawyer for the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Terrorism, Technology, and Govern- 
ment Information, to investigate 
how the men were able to remain in 
the U.S. as long as they had. 

But when Kephart asked immi- 
gration officials details of their 
national-security policy, she received 
blank stares. They told her that stop- 
ping terrorism was the domain of the 
FBI, not the INS. Kephart remembers 
feeling incredulous. “Nobody ever 
thought to put immigration and na- 
tional security together,’ she recalls. 
Then 9/11 happened—and every- 
thing changed. 

Appointed as a counsel to the 9/11 
Commission, Kephart researched all 
the contacts the hijackers had had 
with the immigration service before 
the attacks and became a chief 
author of the commission’s mono- 
graph, 9/17 and Terrorist Travel. She 
has testified before Congress on border 
issues more than a half-dozen times 
since then. Her mantra: The U.S. gov- 
ernment must be able to verify the 
identity of those who enter its bor- 
ders. The biggest obstacle to secure 
borders, Kephart believes, isn’t so 
much politics as bureaucracy. 

“It’s a huge frustration for me to 
see how the system discourages re- 
spect—and encourages disrespect 
—for the law,’ she says. 

After majoring in political science 
and history at Duke and earning a 
law degree from Villanova University, 
she worked for a law firm in Philadel- 
phia helping to bust racketeers. Her 
interests began to change in 1993, 
when car bombs ina lower parking 
garage of the World Trade Center ex- 
ploded, killing six people and injur- 
ing more than a thousand. 


Christine Morden Photograhpy 


Her brother-in-law was on the 
fortieth floor of one of the towers. “It 
was about 7:00 p.m. that night that 
my brother-in-law was able to call to 
say he'd made it out,’ recalls Kephart. 
“I never forgot what it felt like to 
wait for that phone call.” 

In 2006 Kephart founded 9/11 
Security Solutions LLC, a business 
that sells advice to companies whose 
security products and services align 
with her goals for sound national 
policy. She advocates for states to 
comply with the Real ID Act, passed 
in 2005, which, among other things, 
creates federal standards for driver's 
license identification. 

Some states have more lax stan- 
dards than others in what they re- 
quire of applicants, Kephart says, cit- 
ing one blatant example: The nine- 
teen 9/11 hijackers had thirty driver's 
licenses among them, and seven had 
obtained their licenses illegally. The 
ability of applicants to obtain multi- 
ple licenses is just one of several 
loopholes Kephart would like to see 
closed, a step that would also make it 
harder for identity thieves, convicted 
drunk drivers, deadbeat parents, and 





|.D. counterfeiters to skirt the law. 

Kephart supports standardized 
identity documentation at U.S. bor- 
ders (including Canada) and a tight- 
ening of reciprocal arrangements 
with countries that allow visas to be 
waived for their nation’s travelers. 
“It’s important that you get some 
form of vetting before arriving at our 
port of entry,’ she explains. 

Kephart has appeared on CNN and 
other major networks and published 
op-ed pieces in The Washington 
Times. As a keynote speaker at the 
Security Document World 2007 
Conference and Exhibition in London 
in May, she argued that security 
measures taken now, though initially 
expensive, can pay off in the long 
run. 

“When you build integrity into 
the system, you have a decrease in 
problems. They are not huge costs 
compared to the cost of not doing 
them.” 


—Fric Larson '93 


Larson is the president of Stellar 
Media based in Waynesville, N.C. 
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MINI-PROFILE 


Evik Torkells ’92, travel editor 


rik Torkells, editor of Arthur 
Frommer's Budget Travel mag- 
azine, has visited about 
twenty-five countries on five 
continents, but his first taste of travel 
didn’t come until he went to Duke. 
“!'Il never forget walking through 
the Raleigh-Durham airport with Dad,’ 





recalls Torkells, who grew up in Hunt- 
ington Beach, California. “We hadn't 
even visited before | applied. And 
here | was moving across the coun- 
try, and | didn’t know anybody.” 

Going to Duke also gave him his 
first taste of a different culture. “I'd 
never been anywhere where you 
walked somewhere, and people 
smiled at you and said hello,’ he says. 
“It was kind of like being abroad.” 

His junior year he spent a semes- 
ter in New York City. “It was my first 
experience ina city,’ he says. “New 
York made me independent.’ Without 
any journalism experience, Torkells 
got an internship at the now-defunct 
£gg magazine. “It was started by Mal- 
colm Forbes and was like Interview 
crossed with Spy,’ he says. “I loved it. 
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| thought, These are my people. 

After graduating with a major in 
English, Torkells returned to New York 
and never left. He first was a freelance 
fact checker for Rolling Stone and later 
became assistant to the editor at 
Town & Country. “It wasn't my world,” 
he recalls, “but | learned a lot.’ 


From there Torkells went to For- 
tune, where he wrote and edited 
lifestyle stories. He has been the edi- 
tor of the 575,000-circulation Budget 
Travel since 2003. 

“Every job I've had has been about 
telling people how to spend their 
time and money, but this is the first 
magazine where | had to know the 
topic inside and out,’ says Torkells, who 
often is called upon by the media to 
predict travel trends and does regular 
commentary on CNN and cnn.com. 
(One trend he’s jumped on is “girl- 
friend getaways”; he started a yearly 
Budget Travel spin-off on the topic.) 

He says he’s aware that many folks 
view “travel editor” as a dream job. “I 
try to make it seem like that, but of 
course | don't get to travel as much as 


I'd like. I'm in a lot of meetings, like 
anyone else,” 

Still, he goes on about a dozen 
trips a year and finds he loves “being 
the scout who finds neat things and 
tells people about them,’ he says. 
“We have a lot of real people in our 
magazine. That's what differentiates 


Joe Gaffney 


it from the more upscale ones.’ 

He got help from real people for 
another project: compiling readers’ 
suggestions from “20 Tips,’a popular 
feature in the magazine, into a re- 
cently published book called The Smart 
Traveler's Passport. He's also editor 
of BudgetTravelOnline.com. 

The question readers ask most 
often of Torkells is, Where should | go 
on vacation?” It depends on what you 
like to do,” he tells them, before reel- 
ing off a list of possibilities. He does- 
n't like to predict which destinations 
are going to be “hot,’ he says. “That 
question just galls me. Most of us 
want to see the Taj Mahal some day, 
but it’s never going to be fashionable.’ 

—Diane Daniel 
Daniel is a freelance writer in Durham. 


William “Mo” Cowan '91 has been named to a 
17-member diversity committee to advise the 
Middlesex County (Mass.) district attorney. Cowan is 
a member in the Boston office of the law firm Mintz, 
Levin, Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky and Popeo. 


Suzanne Elaine Gilbert '92 has been named 
practice group leader for the Central Florida Litigation 
Group at Holland & Knight. She will oversee the 
16-member litigation group based in Orlando. 


Carl Ginsberg '92 has been elected to serve as 
District Court judge of the 193rd Judicial Civil 
District State Court in Dallas County, Texas. 


John C. Jaye 93 has been named a partner in the 
Charlotte office of Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein. 
His practice focuses on securities law and corporate 
finance. 


Rebecca Mather McNeill M.S. '93 has been pro 
moted to of counsel at Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow. 
Garrett & Dunner, an intellectual-property law firm 
based in Washington. Her practice focuses on bio- 
technology patent prosecution and client counseling 


Jill Heather Cartwright '94 has been named to 
Who's Who Among Students in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. She is pursuing an M.B.A. at Babson College. 


John Mark Sampson 94 is a lawyer at Womble, 
Carlyle, Sandridge, and Rice in Greensboro, special- 
izing in labor and employment law. He lives with his 
wife, Mary Suzanne Miller 96, in Greensboro. 


Suzanne Miriam Scheuing 94 has joined 
Freeborn & Peters in Chicago as an associate. 


Melanie Elizabeth Shoffner 94, M.A.T. ’96 is 
an assistant professor of English education at Purdue 
University in West Lafayette, Ind. She earned her 
Ph.D. in education from UNC-CH in 2006. 


Darryl Wade Anderson 195 has been elevated 
to partner at the Houston law office of Fulbright & 
Jaworski. His practice focuses on complex business 
litigation and class-action suits. He serves as secretary/ 
treasurer of the Houston Bar Association’s antitrust 
and trade regulation section. 


Luke Dollar 95, M.S. ’05, Ph.D. 06 has been name 
an “Emerging Explorer” by National Geographic. 
The Emerging Explorers Program annually recognize: 
up to 10 “uniquely gifted and inspiring young adven- 
turers, scientists, photographers, and storytellers ... 
who are already making a difference early in their 
careers.” Explorers receive $10,000 for research and 
exploration. Dollar, a conservation scientist, has 
spent more than a decade studying and fighting to 
protect the fossa, a lemur found only in Madagascar. 


Katrina Worsley Hush 795 runs an online chil- 
dren’s boutique, Prophecy Wear.com. 


Jonathan David Hyde Lamb 95 has been hire 
as an associate in Hanify & King’s business-litigation 
practice group. He lives in Boston. 


Brian T. Racilla 95 has been named a principal at 
the Washington office of Fish & Richardson. His 
practice focuses on intellectual-property litigation 
and counseling. 


Chris Campbell 96 has been named head coach 
for the Marymount University men’s golf team. He 
will continue as director of recruiting for women’s 
basketball. He has just completed his second season 
in that role. 


Lucas Carlos Lamadrid Ph.D. '96 has been 
appointed vice president of enrollment management 
and student affairs at Belmont Abbey College in 
Belmont, N.C. He previously served as vice president 
and chief student affairs officer at St. Vincent 

( Jollege In Latrobe, Pa. 


Mary Suzanne Miller 96 is a gynecologist with 
Greensboro Women’s Health Care. She lives with her 
husband, John Mark Sampson 794, in Greensboro. 


Elizabeth Jewelle Johnson J.D. 97 has been 
named one of “Atlanta’s Top 100 Black Women of 
Influence” by the Atlanta Business League. She has 
also been elected president of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Black Women Attorneys. Johnson is a partner 
at Fisher & Phillips and focuses on employment-liti- 
gation defense. 


Geoffrey W. Adams J.D. 98 has been named 
partner in the law firm Smith, Anderson, Blount, 
Dorsett, Mitchell & Jernigan in Raleigh. He practices 
in the areas of mergers and acquisitions and banking 
and finance. 


Lourdes “Luli” Lopez-Merino "98 was married 
in November in a vineyard in Chile. The wedding, 
featured on the Style Network’s Married Away show, 
was televised in April. 


Tara Marie Allen J.D. 99 has joined Jackson 
Walker as an associate in the business-transactions 
group of the Austin, Texas, office. Her practice focus- 
es on mergers and acquisitions, investment funds, 
corporate governance, and general corporate law. 


Nicholas Mainey Brown Ph.D. 99 has won a 
Fulbright grant to lecture and research in Brazil. His 
research explores the significance of the critical theo- 
rists of the Frankfurt School to the understanding of 
contemporary culture in Brazil and elsewhere. Brown is 
an associate professor of English and African-American 
studies at the University of Illinois-Chicago. 


L. Elizabeth Gibbes J.D. 99, L.L.M. ’99 has been 
named a partner in the Spartanburg, S.C., office of 
Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein. She is a member of the 
business-law practice group, and her practice concen- 
trates on business-immigration and commercial law. 


Rhett Iseman Trull ’99 is the founding editor of 
the poetry journal Cave Wall. She lives in Greensboro, 
where she manages Cave Wall Press. 


MARRIAGES: Melynn Elizabeth Glusman 794 
to Timothy A. Nordgren on Feb. 7, 2007. Residence: 
Raleigh... Vanessa Renita Kelly 95 to Michael 
Wideman on Jan. 14, 2006. Residence: Columbia, 
5.C....Amy Leigh-Ann Knight 95 to James Richard 
Nelson on May 20, 2006. Residence: High Point, 
N.C....Shari Lynn Kessler 96 to Mark Richard 
Braverman on Sept. 16, 2006. Residence: South 
Setauket, N.Y....Lourdes “Luli” Lopez-Merino 
(98 to Damion Marx on Nov. 25, 2006. Residence: 
Boca Raton, Fla....Rebekah Marie Agner ’99 to 
Thomas Brian Stanton on Sept. 9, 2006. Residence: 
Charlotte...David S. Chang ’99 to Esther I. Huang 
pa April 28, 2007. Residence: Boston. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Norman Stephen “Steve” 
Himes Jr. 90 and Elizabeth Collins Himes 

(92 on Feb. 27, 2007. Named Chad Collins... Third 
child and son to Melissa Horne Trimble ’90 and 
Edward Loring Trimble B.S.M.E. 90 on Feb. 6, 
2007. Named Davis Bonds...Second daughter to 
Daniel Yehuda Zohar ’90 and Meredith Blankenship 
Zohar on Jan. 29, 2007. Named Isabela Melania...Sixth 
child and fourth son to John Henry Dorminy IV 
91 and Ann Wells Dorminy ’89 on Oct. 16, 2006. 
Named Jonathan Luke... Third child and second son 
<o Deborah Banks Forrest ’91 and Jonathan 
Forrest on Feb. 20, 2007. Named Noah Martin... 
Second son to Elizabeth Collins Himes 792 and 
Norman Stephen “Steve” Himes Jr. 90 on 
Feb. 27, 2007. Named Chad Collins...Second child 
and first daughter to Thomas R. Talbot III ’92 
and Helen Talbot on Nov. 16, 2006. Named Anna 
Kathleen...Second child and first son to Madan 
Narayana Kandula '93 and Gwen M. Kandula on 





Dec. 29, 2006. Named Cole Madan...Second child 
and first daughter to Cristina Fiori Argeles 95, 
M.E.M.’00 and Pablo Christian Argeles ’95 on 
Feb. 28, 2007. Named Margot Elisabeth...Second 
child and first son to Shoshana Leigh Buchholz- 
Miller ’95 and Victor Miller on April 21, 2006. 
Named Atticus Paul...First child and daughter to 
Jeanne Ann Collins 95 and Matthew Vincent 
Valenti 95 on Feb. 5, 2007. Named Tinsley Cairn... 
Second child and daughter to Jason Myles 
Goger 95 and Joanna Boettinger Goger 95 
on July 25, 2006. Named Amelia Grace...First child 
and daughter to Heather Ann Bartholf Harries 
95 and David Harries on Jan. 18, 2007. Named 
Calista Dianne...Second son to Katrina Worsley 
Hush 795 and Thaddeus Hush on Nov. 6, 2006. 
Named Ethan Xen...First child and daughter to 
Matthew Vincent Valenti 95 and Jeanne 
Ann Collins 95 on Feb. 5, 2007. Named Tinsley 
Cairn...First child and son to Vanessa Kelly 
Wideman "95 and Michael Wideman on Dec. 11, 
2006. Named Devlin André...First children and twin 
daughters to Jutta “Judy” Schmitt Adams 796 
and Henry C. Adams, on Jan. 4, 2007. Named Sarah 
Elisabeth and Catherine Merino...First child and 
daughter to Tamara John Mannelly 96 and 
James Patrick Mannelly 797 on Dec. 24, 2005. 
Named Tyler Opal...Son to Tracey Rich Yonteff 
96 and Jeff Yonteff on Jan. 10, 2007. Named Alex 
Ray...First child and daughter to James Patrick 
Mannelly 97 and Tamara John Mannelly 96 
on Dec. 24, 2005. Named Tyler Opal...Second son to 
David McLeod Jordan ’98 and Ashlyn Nesbit 
Jordan 799 on March 13, 2007. Named Zack Nesbit... 
Twin daughters to Lisa Levine Schneider ’98 
and Mark Schneider on Nov. 24, 2006. Named Ava 
Juliet and Gabrielle Sophie...First daughter to Jessica 
Kozlov Davis 99 and Zachary Davis ’99 on 
Feb. 28, 2007. Named Eliza Alison...Second son to 
Ashlyn Nesbit Jordan 99 and David McLeod 
Jordan 798 on March 13, 2007. Named Zack Nesbit. 


2000s 


Eric David Spencer ’01 is co-author of the book 
Get Between the Covers: Leave a Legacy by Writing a 
Book. The book debuted at No. 7 on Amazon.com in 
December. 





Nicholas John Bakatsias ’02 has joined 
Carruthers & Roth in Greensboro as an associate. 
His practice will focus on taxation and business law. 


Kari Lynne Hess ’03 is pursuing a doctorate in 
physical therapy at Boston University. 


Christopher Johnson ’03 completed his master’s 
degree in professional writing at the University of 
Southern California in December. He lives in Los 
Angeles and works as a TV producer. 


Brian David Waddy B.S.E. ’04 has been named the 
U.S. Army Forces Command Soldier of the Year. Waddy 
is an intelligence analyst stationed at the 32nd Army 
Air & Missile Defense Command, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


MARRIAGES: Christopher Randall Jordan ’00 
to Christy Denise Durden on March 10, 2007. Resi- 
dence: St. Simons Island, Ga....Lea J. Krivinskas 
00 to Spencer Howell Shepard IV ’00 on 

Oct. 28, 2006. Residence: Westlake, Ohio...Justin 
Mulhern Offen B.S.E. ’01 to Shannon Anne 
Sweeney on Nov. 25, 2006. Residence: New York... 
Darin Howard Buxbaum ’03 to Anna Lauren 
Ichel ’04 on Aug. 27, 2006. Residence: Palo Alto, 
Calif....Jon Ross Carter ’05 to Emily Elizabeth 
Carry 06 on Dec. 30, 2006. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Melissa 


Nygaard Aenchbacher ’00 and Phil Aenchbacher 
on Dec. 17, 2006. Named Cameron Reagan...First 
child and son to Christine Elizabeth Borasky 
Murray ’00 and Tom Murray on March 7, 2007. 
Named Evan Thomas...First child and daughter to 
Preston Wayne Hammock ’02 and Kristine 
Hammock on March 29, 2007. Named Ava Grace... 
First daughter to Doungamon Fon Muttamara- 
Walker J.D. ’04 and Tim Walker on March 28, 2007. 
Named Payson. 


Deaths 


Editor’s note: The volume of obituaries submitted has 
created a considerable backlog. In an effort to provide 
better service to our alumni and friends, we have included 
additional pages of obituaries in this issue. Notification 

of the deaths of alumni before 2006 was only recently 
received by the magazine. 





Eleanor Collins Luquire ’25 of Durham, on 
Feb. 24, 2007. Survivors include two siblings. 


Leila Hubbard Morrison ’28 of Lenoir, N.C., on 
March 3, 2006. 


Milford J. Baum 730 of Kitty Hawk, N.C., on 
Feb. 15, 2006. 


Oscie Louise Crosland 730 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Dec. 14, 2005. Survivors include two sons, a 
sister, a brother, four grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Thomas Jefferson Jackson Davis Jr. 30 of 
Eatonton, Ga., on Feb. 6, 2000. 


Ida P. Eatmon 731 of Raleigh, on Nov. 21, 2006. 
Survivors include a cousin, Alec P. Flowers °48. 


Peter M. Marino 731 of Deerfield Beach, Fla., on 
Dec. 20, 2005. Survivors include two children, four 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Mary Eunice Query 731 of Hudson, N.C., on 
April 3, 2007. 


Mary Jane Tate Erhardt 932 of South Bend, Ind., 
on Nov. 7, 1997. 


Esther O’Brient Hozendorf ’32 of Little Rock, 
Ark., on Dec. 17, 2006. Survivors include a son, a 
sister, four granddaughters, a grandson, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Charles C. Liles °32 of Chapel Hill, on Dec. 18, 
2006. Survivors include three children, two siblings, 
and five grandchildren. 


J. Lemacks Stokes II M.Div. ’32 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Nov. 23, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Alda; two children; five granddaughters; and 18 
great-grandchildren. 


A. Irene Harrison Strowd 732 of Chapel Hill, on 
Dec. 1, 2000. 


Elizabeth Rouse Thomas ’32 of Scottsdale, 
Ariz., on March 23, 2007. She is survived by two chil- 
dren, including Elizabeth Webb Armstrong 
55; three stepdaughters; 15 grandchildren, including 
Edward Livingston Armstrong III ’89; and 

14 great-grandchildren. 

Lewis E. Anderson A.M. °33 of Durham, on 
Feb. 1, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Ruth G. 
Anderson N 742; and five children, including 
Nancy Ruth Goodridge 68; Carol May 
Bellora ’69; and David E. Anderson 72. 


Mary F. “Holly” Johnston 733 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on April 15, 2004. Survivors include a daughter, 
ason, five grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Nola Robinson Ligon 733 of Charlottesville, Va., 
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on Ox 6, 2005. Survivors include three children 


and three ul indehildre a 


Cora Lillian Patterson 33 of Albemarle, N.C 


on May 19, 2004 


Ralph N. Rohrbaugh '33 of Waynesboro, Pa., on 
Nov. 8, 20 


daughters; a sister; six grandchildren; and 10 great 


O6. Survivors inc lude his wile, M ry; (Wo 


grandchildren 


Henry Gilbert Stowe '33 of Belmont, N.C., on 
\pril 14, 2007. Survivors include two children, two 
siblings, four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren 


Helen K. Royster Armfield 934 of Hilton Head 


Island, S.C., on Feb. 28, 2006. Survivors include two 


sons and a granddaughter 


Emma Ellen Cooke '34 of Elkin, N.C., on 
June 30, 2004 

Frances Tudor Holly 934 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on Dec. 19, 


dren, three grandchildren, and a step-grandson. 


2006. Survivors include three chil 


Harriet Wannamaker “Hatsie” Moorhead 
34 of Durham, on March 2, 2007. Survivors include 
three daughters and two grandchildren. 


Catherine Serfas Terry '34 of Bethlehem, Pa., 
on Jan. 31, 2007. Survivors include two children, 
seven grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Maud Hollowell Black R.N. 935, B.S.N. 739 of 
Crowley, La., on Oct. 31, 2006. Survivors include 
four children, three siblings, six grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


) 


Julia Combs Hanks 7°35 of New Braunfels, Texas, 
on April 20, 2007. Survivors include two children, a 
brother, three grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Mona Jenkins Love 735 of Mount Sterling, Ky., 
on Sept. 30, 2004. 


Priscilla E. Smith Mohlhenrich °35 of Clinton, 
S.C., on Oct. 29; 2006. 


Albert C. Monk Jr. 35 of Farmville, N.C., on Jan. 
7, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; a son, 
Albert Coy Monk III 61; a daughter; a brother; 
three grandchildren, including Albert Coy Monk 
IV °95; and one great-grandchild. 


James Long Newsom ’35, J.D. 38 of Chevy 
Chase, Md., on Feb. 25, 2007. Survivors include two 
children; four siblings, including Annie Laurie 
Newsom Bugg 736 and John W. Newsom °40; 
four grandchildren; three step-grandchildren; and 
one great-grandchild. 


Susan Singleton Rose 735, A.M.’87 of Durham, 
on April 30, 2007. Survivors include a daughter, five 
erandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


James Ralph Somers 735 of Elon, N.C., on 

Oet. 27, 2000. Survivors include his wife, Vera. 
Caroline Phillips Stoel 35, J.D. 37 of Portland, 
Ore., on March 29, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Thomas B. Stoel J.D. 37; four children, including 
Peter F. Stoel ’70; a sister; seven grandchildren; 
and a nephew, Anthony Wade Aycock ’69. 


Nancy Barbee Chiemiego 736 of Charlotte, on 
Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include two children, two 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 
Gladys Souder Dahin 736 of Augusta, Ga., on 


Dec. 27, 2006. Survivors include a son and a grandson. 


Eleanor Myers Davis °36 of Clearwater, Fla., on 
April 20, 2007. Survivors include two daughters and 
three grandchildren 


Joseph B. Ford ’36, M.D. ’40 of Fresno, Calif., on 


April 16, 2007. Survivors include three children, 
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nine grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Louise Relyea McQuade '36 of Morristown, N.J., 
on Sept. 28, 2004. Survivors include her husband, 
Samuel G. McQuade ‘36 


Thomas Clayton Parsons '36 of Altoona, Pa., 
on April 7, 2007. He is survived by three children, 
including David C. Parsons ’63; a sister, Frances 
Parsons Britsch '46; two grandchildren; and a 


great-grandson. 


C. Chadwick Ballard °37 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Eloise; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Donna Margaret Day 737 of Palmetto, Fla., on 
Nov. 21, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, a 
sister, and three grandchildren. 


Marion Kyker Lane 737 of Reidsville, N.C., on 
Aug. 31, 2006. Survivors include a daughter; her sister, 
Kathryn Kyker Harris '35; and three grandchildren. 


Sarah Brinn Perry 937 of Hertford, N.C., on 
March 4, 2007. 


John David Pickard 737 of Charlotte on Feb. 16, 
2007. Survivors include his wife, Sara; a daughter; 
five grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Socrates Nicholas Rumpanos M.D). ’37 of 
Mobile, Ala., on March 23, 2007. Survivors include 
two daughters, a sister, four grandchildren, and five 
ereat-grandchildren. 

Norman S. Sharkey °37 of Monterey, Calif., on 
Nov. 29, 2006. 

William |. Smoot 737 of Largo, Fla., on Dec. 3, 2006. 
Survivors include his wife, Helen; two children; a sis- 
ter, Ann Smoot Cowin 747; and four grandchildren. 
Margie B. Thompson R.N. 737 of Rhinebeck, N.Y., 
on Feb. 2, 2007. Survivors include two daughters, a 
brother, four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 
Martha Bishop Ashby 738 of Orange City, Fla., 
on Sept. 6, 2004. Survivors include three daughters, a 
son, and six grandchildren. 

Robert E.L. Bearden Jr. M.Div. °38 of Little Rock, 


Ark., on Aug. 15, 2006. Survivors include a daughter, 
a granddaughter, and two great-grandchildren. 


Pauline Barnwell Dunne °38, A.M. 53 of Blowing 
Rock, N.C., on Jan. 2, 2007. Survivors include a brother. 


Jeremiah J. Gorin 38 of Providence, R.I., on 


Jan. 9, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Rosalind; 
and three children. 


James Alfred Martin Jr. A.M. 938 of Decatur, Ga., 
on Jan. 24, 2007. Survivors include a brother. 


Frances Perle Cody McNabb A.M. ’38 of 
Waynesville, Tenn., on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors 
include a daughter, Donna McNabb Williams 
62; a son; two grandchildren; two step-grandsons; 
and five step great-grandchildren. 

Elizabeth Balas Powell M.D. °38 of Houston, 
on April 14, 2007. Survivors include two children, 
Barbara Key Powell ’71 and N. Berkeley 
Powell M.D. 74, and two grandchildren. 


Gertrude Potter Schafer 938 of New York, on 
April 30, 2006. 

Ralph F. Williams Jr. 38 of Lewes, Del., on 

Nov. 30, 2006. Survivors include two children, six 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 

Alex Chatham Jr. ’39 of Elkin, N.C., on April 25, 


2007. Survivors include four children and six grand- 
children. 


Claude R. Collins B.D. ’39 of Roanoke, Va., on 


April 20, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 


two daughters; a brother; four grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Wellington M. Cramer B.S.M.E. ‘39 of East 
Greenwich, R.I., on Feb. 23, 2007. Survivors include 
three children, six grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 


David W. Hoyle °39 of Cutlerville, Mich., on 
April 5, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Mary; four 
sons; a half-sister; and two grandchildren. 

W. Hill Hudson Jr. 39 of Shelby, N.C., on Dee. 3, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Mary; three sons; a 
sister; four grandchildren; and one great-grandchild, 


M. Jane Braznell Mackle 739 of Miami, on Jan. 
30, 2007. Survivors include two children, four grand- 
children, and a great-grandchild. 


Wilfred Buck Yearns °39 of Greensboro, on Noy 
16, 2005. Survivors include four children and seven 
grandchildren. 


Charles Gerald Dubose A.M. ’40 of Florence, 
S.C., on Jan. 19, 2007. Survivors include a son, four 
stepchildren, and numerous step-grandchildren and 
step great-grandchildren. 


Raynor M. Forsberg 740 of Ellsworth, Maine, on 
Jan. 8, 2007. Survivors include his sister, Margaret 
Forsberg Hodgdon ’42, and seven nieces and 
nephews. 


Diana Thompson Hodgson 40 of Reidsville, 
N.C., on April 13, 2007. Survivors include a daughter 
and a grandson. 


Barbara Miller Johantgen 740, of Nutley, N.J., 
on March 26, 2007. Survivors include three daughters 
two grandchildren, and one great-granddaughter. 


Elizabeth Wiggins Knight A.M. ’40 of Holy 
Hill, S.C., on Nov. 13, 2006. Survivors include two 
children, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Walter E. Koons Jr. ’40 of South Britain, Conn., 
on Feb. 15, 2007. Survivors include three children, 
seven grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Lautz ’40 of Greenville, S.C., on Feb. 
25, 2007. Survivors include three children and four 
grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Sprankle Prince °40 of Kansas City, 
Mo., on Nov. 27, 2006. Survivors include three chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. 


Lillie Duke Clements Sloan ’40 of Durham, on 
March 8, 2007. Survivors include her husband, Perry 
and a son. 


Margaret Underwood Wilkerson ’40 of 
Roanoke, Va., on July 29, 2005. Survivors include 
her husband, Milton Chick Wilkerson M.Div. 


37, and a daughter. 


Suzanne Sommers Zipse-Jackson 740 of 
Bluffton, S.C., on Feb. 21, 2007. Survivors include 
five children and five grandchildren. 

Katherine Lynch Baker-Gill '41 of 
Albuquerque, N.M., on Oct. 10, 2006. Survivors 
include a daughter and a grandson. 


George Franklin Blalock ’41 of Dunn, N.C., on 
Nov. 18, 2006. 

Joseph Albert Bridewell Sr. B.D. 41 of 
Ridgeland, Miss., on Jan. 24, 2007. Survivors include 
two children, five grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Charlotte Crump Collins °41 of Wallingford, 
Conn., on Feb. 17, 2007. Survivors include three 
children and six grandchildren. 


Wade H. Eldridge '41 of Sun City, Ariz., on 


Jan. 11, 2007. Survivors include his son, Wade H. 
Eldridge Jr. ’71; and two grandchildren. 


Marjorie Louise Epes Fisher ’41 of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., on June 26, 2006. 


Ruth McElhaney Irvin A.M. ’41 of Glendale, Ariz., 
on March 12, 2007. Survivors include a son, Joseph 
Frederick Irvin 75; six grandchildren; and one 
oreat-grandchild. 


Francis A. O’Keefe 741 of Warrenton, Va., on 
May 30, 2006. Survivors include two sons and two 
grandchildren. 


Carolyn Umstead Shackelford 41 of Greenville, 
S.C., on Feb. 22, 2007. Survivors include a daughter 
and a granddaughter. 


Margaret Lynch Simpson ’41 of Winston-Salem, 
N.C., on Dec. 22, 2006. 


Barbara Fagan Thomson 741 of Washington, on 
March 3, 2007. Survivors include her husband, David; 
4 daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Joseph Russell Andrews M.Div. ’42 of Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., on Jan. 22, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances Babb Andrews B.S.N. 41; three daugh- 
ters; six grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Bruce M. Barackman L ’42 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Sept. 18, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; three sons; eight grandchildren; and three 
sreat-grandchildren. 


Alma Dean Baskin 742 of Davenport, Fla., on 
March 23, 2007. 


William Howard Elder 42 of Kennesaw, Ga., on 
Aug. 1, 2005. 


John Warren Hershey A.M. ’42 of Centereach, 
N.Y., on June 28, 2002. 





George M. Jemison Ph.D. ’42 of Medford, Ore., 
on Dec. 8, 2002. Survivors include his wife, Emily; 
two daughters; and numerous grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 


Gladys L. Krebs R.N. ’42 of Reinholds, Pa., on 
Jan. 19, 2007. 


Mildred C. Larkins 742 of Baltimore, on Nov. 12, 
2004. She is survived by two children, including J. 
Russell Phillips ’71; six grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


John F. Lawson ’42, M.D. ’44 of Johnson City, 
Tenn., on April 12, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Joann; four children, including James Douglas 
Lawson "71; 11 grandchildren, including Sarah 
Pickens '02 and Robyn Schmidt ’10; and three 
great-egrandchildren. 


Mary Jane Allred McSwain B.S.N. 42 of 
Bradenton, Fla., on Jan. 17, 2007. Survivors include 
three children, three grandchildren, and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Henry Walton Morrow LL.B. ’42 of Charles 
Town, W.Va., on Aug. 15, 2004. 


Bernard Constantine Murdoch Ph.D. ’42 of 
Macon, Ga., on March 2, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Martha; three daughters; 10 grandchildren; and 
a great-grandson. 


Gladys Williams Scott ’42 of Spring, Texas, on 
March 5, 2007. Survivors include four children, 
Julia Scott Badaliance ’66, David S. Scott ’67, 
Paul W. Scott ’71, M.A.T.’72, and Ruth Scott 
Rodenhauser 772; seven grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 

W. Conrad Stone M.D. ’42 of Roanoke, Va., on 
Jan. 22, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Lorna; 
three children; three sisters; three grandchildren; and 


a nephew, H. Benjamin Stone III M.D. ’65. 


Janet E. Gift Thomas 742 of Gaithersburg, Md., 
on Nov. 30, 2006. Survivors include four children, a 
sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Richard B. Wells Jr. B.S.C_E. ’42 of Sun City, 
Ariz., on March 24, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Jane; two sons; two siblings, including Joseph F. 
Wells III B.S.E.E. ’49; two grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


George Samuel Wood 742 of Roanoke Rapids, 
Va., on July 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Sara Crawford Wood 742; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Howard B. Ahara °43 of Scottsdale, Ariz., on 
Sept. 5, 2005. 


Elizabeth M. Baer 743 of York, Pa., on Feb. 2, 
2007. Survivors include two daughters, a sister, and 
two grandchildren. 


Carol Lake Bradley 43 of Tinton Falls, N.J., on 
Dec. 27, 2006. Survivors include her husband, 
Floyd H. Bradley Jr. ’45; two children; and four 


grandchildren. 


Charles F. Burrows 743 of West Hartford, Conn., 
on Oct. 11, 2006. Survivors include his son, Richard 
G. Burrows 78, M.B.A.’83. 


W. Snowden “Nick” Carter Jr. 43 of 
Pikesville, Md., on Feb. 3, 2005. Survivors include 
his wife, Margaret; three children, including Bruce 
Richardson Carter ’73; and 10 grandchildren. 


Wiley Holt Cozart ’43 of Fuquay-Varina, N.C., 
on Jan. 7, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; 
three children, including Sally Cozart Council 
‘69 and Wiley Simeon Cozart III °73; three sis- 
ters; and seven grandchildren. 
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Leonard N. Dacey B.S.E.E. 43 of Gaithersburg, 


Md ,on Dec Oo, 2003 


George Thomas Davis '43 of Wilson, N.C., on 
April 20, 2007 
including Jasper D. Davis Jr. '41 and James 
William Davis ‘50; five grandchildren; and two 
ereat-grandchildren 


Survivors include a son; four siblings, 


William Dixon Davis B.D. '43 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Jan. 5, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Beulah; 
two daughters; asonja brother; CWO SISTeCLS; and three 
grandchildren 


Fay Griffin Evans °43 of Dothan, Ala., on April 4, 
2007. Survivors include two daughters, four grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Alfred Edward Gras M.1). '43 of South Hero, 
Vt., on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include four chil- 
dren, a brother, and seven grandchildren. 


Emily Nassau Hill 43 of Kennett Square, Pa., on 
March 19, 2007. She is survived by two children, a 
brother, three grandsons, and one great-grandson. 


Philip W. Hutchings Jr. 43 of Durham, on Nov. 
21, 2006. Survivors include three sons, nine grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren, Philip W. 
Hutchings '10 and Michael M. Hutchings 10. 


Lila Wells Massengill B.S.N. ’43, R.N. °43 of 
Hartsville, S.C., on Feb. 4, 2007. Survivors include 
four children, a brother, seven grandchildren, four 
step-grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


John Parmelee Mills '43 of Cape Coral, Fla., on 
March 25, 2007. Survivors include two children, 
eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Jane Oestmann 743 of Arlington Heights, 
Ill., on May 13, 2007. Survivors include her 
husband, Charles Oestmann 743; a son; two 
daughters; a brother; nine grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Edwin E. Preis ’43 of Camden, N.J., on April 26, 
2006. Survivors include two children and two grand- 
children. 


Helen Huntington Ruoff 43 of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on Jan. 30, 2007. She is survived by three 
sons, including William Richard “Rick” 
Huntington IV; a daughter; nine grandchildren; 
and five step-grandchildren. 


Luther Louis Smith Jr. ’43 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
Feb. 5, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Patricia; 
three children; and four grandchildren. 


Esther Dorothy McGinley Van Buren 743 of 
Morehead City, N.C., on April 19, 2006. Survivors in- 
clude a son, a grandchild, and a great-grandchild. 


Roger E. Barton '44 of Chapel Hill, on Feb. 8, 
2007. Survivors include two children and three 
grandchildren. 


Armstead J. Brower Jr. ’44 of Siler City, N.C., 
on Nov. 28, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Patricia; 
two children; and a granddaughter. 


William Townsend Davison M.D. °44 of 
Cornish, N.H., on Feb. 1, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Mildred; four children; four grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


William Francis Donahue Jr. '44 of Montpelier, 
Va., on April 6, 2002. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, two siblings, five granddaughters, and four 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Harry Gustav Fish Jr. 44 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 
on March 27, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Josephine Huckabee Fish 748; five children; a 
sister; and 10 grandchildren. 
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John W. Hartman ’44 of Miami, on April 5, 2007. 
He is survived by two children, including Julia L. 
Hartman Hunter ‘79. 


David Henry Hosp '44 of Fallbrook, Calif., on 
Aug. 11, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Helen; two 
daughters; five stepchildren; and two grandchildren. 


H. Ennis Jones Jr. '44 of Lancaster, Pa., on Feb. 
21, 2007. Survivors include four daughters, 12 grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Chester Arthur Pittman ‘44 of Newport, N.C., 
on March 17, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Edith; 
a son; four sisters; two grandsons; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Eleanor Maddox Seabury '44 of Carmichael, 
Calif., on Nov. 19, 2006. Survivors include children 
and grandchildren. 


Jason Blackford Swartzbaugh '44 of 
Pompano Beach, Fla., on April 18, 2007. Survivors 
include a daughter, Susan Swartzbaugh Hutter 
N ’71; three sons; a foster son; two siblings; nine 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Edgar B. Bennett B.S.M.E. ’45 of Clemson, S.C., 
on Noy. 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Maggie; 
three children; and two grandchildren. 


Joseph Garrott Browder B.S.C.E. ’45 of 
Charlotte, on Feb. 12, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Carlotta; four children; and five grandchildren. 


Elizabeth A. McFadyen Creed 745 of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., on March 13, 2007. Survivors include four 
children, five grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


George H. Fox Jr. B.S.M.E. ’45 of Long Beach, 
Calif., on Jan. 18, 2007. 


Stephen L. Gaillard °45 of Greenwich, Conn., on 
Feb. 16, 2007. 
John Arrington Hook °45 of Atlanta, on 


Oct. 3, 2006. Survivors include two daughters and 
two grandchildren. 


Charles W. Lewis Jr. M.D. ’45 of Atlantic Beach, 
Fla., on April 16, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Gene Harlow Lewis R.N. ’45; four sons; a sister; 
nine grandchildren; two step-grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Theodore O. Macklin °45 of Cohasset, Mass., on 
Feb. 3, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Marie; five 
children; and nine grandchildren. 

June McCall McGhee °45 of Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
on Sept. 9, 2003. Survivors include two daughters, a 
son, and two sisters. 


Gloria E. Roman 45 of Westfield, N.Y., on Aug. 
23, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Frank, and 
three children. 


Harold G. Schilling ’45 of Centennial, Colo., on 
Aug. 6, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Marian. 


Eunice Perkins Walker °45 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Nov. 3, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Robert; 
three children; and five grandchildren. 


Virginia Sellers Wilbur 45 of St. Pete Beach, 
Fla., on April 2, 2005. Survivors include three daugh- 
ters, nine grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
Norman Cassell Willcox ’45 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Dec. 30, 2006. Survivors include four children, a 
brother, and two grandsons. 

Paul Andrew Wood "45 of Elrod, Ala., on March 
10, 2005. 

Reid Hogan Anderson M.D. ’46 of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, on July 10, 2001. 


Jessie Louise Vereen Andrews 746 of Elkton, 


Md., on April 4, 2007. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Ralph; three children, including Vereen 
Andrews Dennis ‘71; nine grandchildren; two 
step-grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren, 


Margaret Jenkins Davis 46 of Salisbury, N.C., 
on Feb. 2, 2007. 

Zenas Waldo Ford Jr. M.D. '46 of Newport 
News, Va., on Dec. 16, 2006. He is survived by five 
children, including Deborah Ford B.S.N. ’74; 


nine grandchildren; and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Andrew Richardson Knowland '46 of 
Marlborough, Mass., on Feb. 26, 2007. Survivors 
include his wife, Becky; two sons; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Joseph H. McAlister ’46, M.D. ’48 of Huntsville, 
Ariz., on Jan. 19, 2007. Survivors include four sons, a 
daughter, a brother, and nine grandchildren. 


B.G. Munro 46 of Conyers, Ga., on May 20, 2006. 


Baxter W. Napier Jr. ’46 of Lexington, Ky., on 
Novy. 6, 2006. Survivors include two sons, a brother, 
six grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Ernest T. Newell ’46, M.D. ’50 of Cornelius, N.C. 
on Nov. 1, 2006. Survivors include two sons, a sister, 
five grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Calvin E. Patton '46 of Washington, on Dee. 22, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty; three chil- 
dren; a brother; seven grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Norman J. Silver '46, M.D. ’48, B.S.M. °48 of 
Gulfport, Fla., on Dec. 18, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Marcia; three children; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


Ellie Mae Sowder A.M. ’46 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on March 1, 2007. 


Samuel Morris Spevak ’46 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Feb. 9, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Elaine; 
four children; three siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Harry L. Talley ’46 of Wheaton, II, on Dec. 6, 2006. 
Survivors include his wife, Toveylou; three children; 
five grandchildren; and three great-granddaughters. 
Edward Leon Anthony II '47 of Brighton, N.Y., 
on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include three children, 
seven grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Kitty Threadsill Chiofolo ’47 of Rock Hill, S.C., or 
Nov. 9, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Don; 
four children; three stepsons; and three grandchildren. 


James Francis Kennek M.E ’47 of Raritan 
Township, N.J., on Nov. 24, 2006. Survivors include 


two children and four grandchildren. 


Robert Thomas Matzen 47 of Denver, on April 
8, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Fran; four chil- 
dren; and four grandchildren. 


William Thomas Mayer M.D. ’47 of McComb, 
Miss., on April 10, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Madge McClendon Mayer R.N. ’47; five chil- 


dren; and 12 grandchildren. 


Charles E. Milner 47 of Waynesville, N.C., on Dee. 25, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Dolores; a daughter; 
a son; four sisters; a brother; and two grandsons. 


William Morley Owen 747 of Washington on 
April 6, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Adelaida. 
Verne Rhoades 747 of Asheville, N.C., on Feb. 
27, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sally; a brother; 
and a sister. 

Doris McKinnery Ruppert R.N. ’47 of Metairie, 
La., on March 15, 2007. Survivors include five chil- 
dren, four sisters, and two grandchildren. 


Shirley Dick Schultz °47 of Northbrook, IIl., on 
Aug. 24, 2005. 


John W. Smith °47 of Pinehurst, N.C., on Feb. 20, 
2007. Survivors include two daughters; two brothers, 
including Richard S. Smith ’50; and a nephew, 
Richard Stanley Smith Jr. ’81, J.D. 84. 


Jane Philbrick Armstrong ’48 of New Market, 
Md., on April 23, 2007. Survivors include her hus- 
band, William; four children; and 11 grandchildren. 


Mamie Barnhill McLawhorn Dews ’48 of 
Winterville, N.C., on July 26, 2006. Survivors in- 
clude four children; three sisters, including Gay 
McLawhorn Love ’51 and Joanne McLawhorn 
Padgett 58; and seven grandchildren. 


Howard P. Hartley 48 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Sept. 29, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Annette; 
and two children. 


Lorraine Boyce Hawkins J.D. ’48 of Milford, 
Ohio, on Nov. 10, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Jack D. Hawkins ’44, LL.B. ’47. 


Harold K. Hine 48 of Stamford, Conn., on March 10, 
2007. Survivors include his wife, Eve; three daughters; 
three grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Shelby E. Horton Jr. J.D. ’48 of Asheville, N.C., 
on Feb. 11, 2007. Survivors include two daughters 
and three granddaughters. 


Charles Wesley Humphreys Jr. ’48 of 
Bethesda, Md., on Jan. 5, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Shirley; four children; and four grandchildren. 


Anna M. Kendig M.Ed. ’48 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
April 16, 2007. 


John J. “Mike” Mackowski ’48 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Feb. 24, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Ruth; two sons, including J. Matthew 
Mackowski ’76; and two daughters. 


Edward Donald Mosser J.D. ’48 of Cadiz, Ohio, 
on Jan. 28, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret; a son; two brothers; two grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


James A. Smith III 48 of Fort Pierce, Fla., on 
April 28, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Joan; 
three children; and four grandchildren. 


Lois McCartney Suter R.N. ’48, B.S.N. ’50 of 
Los Angeles, on Oct. 23, 2006. Survivors include her 
husband, Don; three children; four siblings; and five 
yrandchildren. 


Joseph Clarkson Thackery LL.B. ’48 of Silver 
Spring, Md., on Jan. 17, 2007. Survivors include two sons. 


John C. Walker III 48 of Lecanto, Fla., on Jan. 
23, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Patricia; seven 
children; and numerous grandchildren. 


Samuel R. Appleby Jr. 49 of Orlando, Fla., on 
April 5, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Grace, and 
three daughters. 


Ruth Margaret Handley Arnold M.Ed. 49 of 
Hallsville, Texas, on Nov. 12, 2006. Survivors 
include a son, two stepchildren, two siblings, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Samuel Masion Booth °49 of Atlanta, on Feb. 3, 
2007. Survivors include a niece and three nephews. 
Eugene J. Cornett M.D. 49 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Dec. 8, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Frederica; 
our children, including Thomas Paul Cornett 
/81, M.B.A. ’85; three siblings; 12 grandchildren; and 
a great-grandson. 


Thomas Nelson Farr ’49 of Louisville, Ky., on 
an. 18, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; 
four children; three sisters; and eight grandchildren. 








Robert J. Fisher Ill ’49 of Athens, Tenn., on 
Oct. 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Martha 
Nichols Fisher ’49; two daughters; and a brother. 


John Alderman Freeman Ph.D. ’49 of Brevard, 
N.C., on Jan. 5, 2007. Survivors include three sons, a 
daughter, a brother, eight grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


William H. Jackson ’49 of Shreveport, La., on 
Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Phyllis; 
three sons; two daughters; and 15 grandchildren. 


Carl Lester Jones Jr. 49 of Laurinburg, N.C., on 
April 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sue; four 
children; two siblings; and seven grandchildren. 


Paul E. Kramme Jr. ’49 of Monroeville, N.J., on 
Jan. 24, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; 
three children; five grandchildren; three step-grand- 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


Richard Vincent Landis ’49 of Odenton, Md., 
on March 20, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Alice; 
two daughters; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Ruth Womble Lee 749 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Nov. 20, 2003. Survivors include four children; two 
brothers, including William F. Womble ’37, J.D. 
39: a sister; and 12 grandchildren. 


John H. Mendenhall ’49 of Huntsville, Ala., on 
Nov. 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Marjorie; 
two children; and three grandchildren. 


Zeta Garland Ruegger R.N. ’49, B.S.N. 49 of 
Johnson City, Tenn., on Jan. 1, 2007. Survivors 
include two sons, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Mary E. Maldoon Smith R.N. ’49 of Columbia, 
Mo., on April 8, 2007. Survivors include a son and a 
granddaughter. 
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Norwood Graham Smith °49, A.M. ’58 of 
Raleigh, on Jan. 18, 2007. Survivors include a brother, 
J. Charles Smith °53; and two nephews, including 
M. Lee West ’66. 


Elizabeth Hoff Todd °49 of Dyersburg, Tenn., on 
Noy. 18, 2006. Survivors include her husband, Hugh; 
three children, including Hugh M. Todd III 
M.B.A. ’88; and five grandchildren. 


Ralph Clayton Clontz Jr. J.D. 50 of Charlotte, 
on Feb. 15, 2001. 


Marion LeRoy Fisher Jr. M.Div. 50 of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., on Feb. 19, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary-Frances; two children; a brother; two 
granddaughters; and a great-granddaughter. 

Edwin L. Foushee ’50 of Sanford, N.C., on March 


5, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Frances; six chil- 
dren; 17 grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Alvan Ray “Bob” Gilmore M.F.’50, D.F. ’61 of 
Birmingham, Ala., on April 24, 2007. Survivors 
include his wife, Irene; two children; three grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Guy Bramlett Hathorn Ph.D. ’50 of Durham, on 
Feb. 19, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Ann; three 
sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Murray Hauptschein Ph.D. ’50 of Indian Head 
Park, Ill., on March 11, 2007. Survivors include two 
sons and a granddaughter. 


Henry H. Homan ’50 of Lebanon, Pa., on Jan. 2, 
2007. 


Dora Jane Jessee M.Ed. ’50 of Wise, Va., on Feb. 
19, 2007. Survivors include a sister. 


Thomas Cleveland Kerns M.D. 50 of Durham, on 
March 11, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Bernice; 
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Elizabeth Allardice 
Ce iene with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 


real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individualy owned and operated. 





LEE pa. Ta 
Constent»ment 


n. a state of pleasure, delight, satisfaction, 
eratification. See also: The Forest at Duke. 


Go ahead, relax your cares away... 
swing to your own schedule! Then pause to 
reflect on your life at The Forest at Duke: 
good friends, renowned programs, Duke directed 


on-site health care, stimulating university 


atmosphere. No wonder the first word 
that comes to mind is “contentment”. 
And your retirement deserves it. 


A premier lifecare community since 1992 2} 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 * 919.490.8000 
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three children; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


William Patterson LL.B. ‘50 of Atlanta, on 
March 2, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Lee; three 
children, including Elizabeth Patterson Gulley 
B.S.N.°82; son-in-law William H. Gulley '70; and 
four grandchildren. 


William O. Peele Jr. 50 of Williamston, N.C., on 
April 7, 2007. He is survived by five children, including 


Mary Glen Peele Lilly °79; and 11 grandchildren. 


Ann Martin Rutherford R.N. '50 of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on May 1, 2007. 


Marion Bibb Schmidt '50 of Cranberry 
Township, Pa., on April 20, 2007. Survivors include 
two sons and four grandchildren. 


Charles Floyd Seymour M.1). ‘50 of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on Jan. 17, 2007. He is survived by four 
children, including S. Mark Seymour °70 and 
Francie Seymour "73; a daughter-in-law, 
Claudia Hultgren Seymour "70; a son-in-law, 
Robert Entman ’71; and five grandchildren. 


Douglas N. Shepard '50 of Romney, W.Va., on 
Jan. 1, 2007. 

James D. Slaney ’50 of Mars Hill, N.C., on Dec. 
30, 2006. 

Spencer Boyce Summey 750 of Greensboro, on 
April 23, 2007. Survivors include three children, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Carol A. Taylor R.N. ’50, B.S.N.’70 on Dee. 12, 2005. 


Hubert L. Barlow M.Div. 51 of Long Beach, 
Miss., on Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara; three children; and three grandchildren. 


Raymond H. Campbell 51 of Lutherville, Md., 
on Nov. 2, 2006. 


George Francis Crable Ph.D. 51 of Bloomington, 
Ind., on Nov. 25, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary; three children; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Earnest W. Dean Jr. 51 of Spring Hill, Fla., on 
Jan. 6, 2007. Survivors include two brothers. 


Mary Elizabeth House Friedberg ’51 of Bethany, 
Okla., on March 24, 2007. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Wallace; three children; a brother; and a sister. 


Kyle E. Hamm ’51 of Atlanta, on Jan. 1, 2007. 
Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; two children; a 
brother; and a granddaughter. 


William Arthur Judge Ph.D. 51 of Charlotte, 
on Jan. 1, 2007. 


George B. Kempton Jr. ’51 of Surfside Beach, 
N.C., on April 23, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Paulette; five daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Cornelia Davidson Oliver A.M. °51 of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., on Jan. 18, 2007. Survivors include her 
husband, George B. Oliver A.M. ’50, Ph.D. ’59; 


two daughters; two siblings; and four grandchildren. 


Noyes Thompson “Tom” Powers 751 of Penn 
Valley, Calif., on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary; three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Leslie Horace Renfrow °51 of Lucama, N.C., on 
April 12, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Tina; two 
sons, including R. Spencer Renfrow 94; two 
stepsons; a brother; and 12 grandchildren. 


Herbert S. Shapiro ’51 of Augusta, Ga., on 
March 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sandy; 
three children; three siblings; and six grandchildren. 


Margaret Mahaffee “Peggy” Williams B.S.N. 
51 of Butner, N.C., on March 23, 2007. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, James; a son; seven stepchildren; 
13 grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Jack Cathey Anderson B.S.M.E '52 of 
Greensboro, on March 25, 2007. Survivors include 
three sons, a sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Walter H. Ball '52 of Charlotte, on Dec. 14, 2006. 
Survivors include a sister, Mary Katherine Ball 
Fleming ‘47. 

William Magness Byers Jr. 52 of South Miami, 
Fla., on Oct. 20, 2004. 


Richard L. Farquhar ’52 of Santa Fe, N.M., on 
Jan. 30, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Jennie; five 
children; two grandsons; and a niece, Sandra 
Farquhar Davis '76. 


Guy L. Fornes Jr. °52 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
March 6, 2007. Survivors include two sons, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


Curtis R. Gatlin A.M. ’52 of Silver Spring, Md., 
on Feb. 28, 2006. Survivors include a son, Douglas 
Randle Gatlin 90; three siblings, including 
Clyde Talmadge Gatlin A.M. '53; and two 
grandchildren. 

Carl Edward Glasgow B.D. '52 of Maryville, 


Tenn., on Jan. 31, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Erma Lee; a son; and a brother. 


Alberta Piner Huneycutt ’52 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on Feb. 16, 2007. Survivors include four 
daughters, a sister, seven grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Samuel Kardon A.M. 52 of Raleigh, on March 9, 
2007. Survivors include his wife, Rita; four children; 
eight grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 
Donald Michalek '52 of Springfield, Mass., on 
March 6, 2007. Survivors include three sons, a sister, 
and three grandchildren. 


Alphonse A. Piglowski ’52 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 13, 2002. 


Samuel Gregg Smalling Jr. ’52 of Charlotte, or 
Jan. 13, 2007. Survivors include two daughters and 
five grandchildren. 

Emily West Willbanks ’52 of Los Alamos, N.M.. 
on Feb. 18, 2007. 


Betty Burgess Bolin B.S.N. ’53 of Cramerton, 
N.C., on April 3, 2003. 


Harriet Robinson Dunbar ’53 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 16, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
William; two sons; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Gerard B. Hazel ’53 of Indialantic, Fla., on July 1, 
2006. 


Sherman E. Long Jr. 53 of Williamston, N.C., 
on Jan. 10, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Sallie 
Hardison Long B.S.M.T. ’53; four daughters, 
including Mary Inez Long ’83; a son; eight grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie A. Merritt Mengehoht ’53 of Raleigh, 
on Dec. 6, 2006. 

Elizabeth Graham Owen B.S.M.T. 53 of Raleigh, 
on March 29, 2007. She is survived by her husband, 
Tom; two children; a sister-in-law, Grace Sunny 
Korstian Graham ’50; and three grandchildren. 


Barrie Martin Selby 753 of Seattle, on July 2, 
2002. Survivors include three children. 

Vivienne Poteat Stafford M.A.T. '53 of Hickory, 
N.C., on Dec. 21, 2006. Survivors include three sib- 
lings, three children, a stepson, and eight grandchildren 


Willis S. Thrash H.A. Cert. '53 of Fairhope, Ala., 
on Oct. 18, 2005. 


Mathias Severin Torgersen Jr. °53 of 
Hackettstown, N.J., on March 14, 2007. Survivors 


include his wife, Jean Thomas Torgerson ’56; 
two children; and six grandchildren. 


Charles Sullivan Watson 753 of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., on Jan. 28, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Juanita Goodman Watson A.M. ’61. 


Robert McArn Bennet 754 of Cheraw, S.C., on 
Jan. 19, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Ann; three 
sons; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Olen Kenneth Campbell Ed.D. 54 of Commerce, 
Okla., on Feb. 26, 2007. Survivors include a brother. 


Penelope Jarrell Fitch ’54 of Clemson, S.C., on 
Dec. 26, 2006. She is survived by her husband, 
Lewis T. Fitch B.S.E. 54; a son; and a daughter. 


James D. Galloway 754 of Waynesville, N.C., on 
Oct. 7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Betty, and 
three children. 


Donnie Lou Jacobs-Smith 754 of Canon City, 
Colo., on Feb. 21, 2007. Survivors include three chil- 
dren and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Hart King 54, M.D. ’58 of Durham, on 
March 11, 2007. She is survived by four sons, includ- 
ing John Martin Walton King ’85 and David 
Pendleton King ’89; daughter-in-law Cynthia 
Dawn King ’87; three brothers, J. Deryl Hart Jr. 
M.D. ’64, John M.H. Hart M.D. ’68, and William 
J. Hart '67; sister Margaret Hart ’68; brother-in- 
law Charles Warner M.D. 58; 11 grandchildren; 
and 10 nieces and nephews, including Deryl Hart 
Warner ’83, M.D.’87, Charles Hamilton Warner 
II M.D. 85, and John William Warner ’93. 


Craig Darius Whitesell M.EF. 54 of Kailua, 
Hawaii, on June 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Carol; four children; and three granddaughters. 


Judith E. Ashley 755 of Glenview, Ill., on Aug. 3, 


2006. Survivors include a daughter. 


Charner W. Bramlett M.D. '55 of Spartanburg, 
5.C., on Feb. 11, 2007. Survivors include a sister. 


Willis Anderson Bunch III ’55 of Boerne, Texas, 
on March 4, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
two children; six stepchildren; a sister; and 10 grand- 
children. 


William Alvin Fletcher Conner Jr. ’55 of 
Raleigh, on March 21, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Regina; three daughters; four siblings; three 


srandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


Katherine Hogan Edwards B.S.N. 55 of 
Hatfield, Pa., on Feb. 8, 2007. Survivors include 
three children and a grandson. 


Nancy Dorothea Libby Ph.D. ’55 of Hallowell, 
Maine, on Nov. 25, 2006. 


William C. Perkins Sr. 55 of Aiken, S.C., on Jan. 
9, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Nan; five chil- 
dren; four grandchildren; and one great-grandson. 


Edwin William Rogers B.D. 55 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Feb. 15, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Margaret; 
=wo sons, including Edwin William Rogers Jr. 

70; two daughters; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


Lawrence B. Taishoff 55 of Washington, on 
Noy. 1, 2006. Survivors include three sons and seven 
grandchildren. 


Charles Richard Taylor Jr. 55 of Norfolk, Va., 
on March 16, 2006. 


Margaret Lamb “Peggy” Vicari ’55 of 
Springfield, Ill., on Dec. 30, 2005. She is survived by 
three children, including Walter Garver Lamb ’87. 


Morris H. Wolf ’55 of Baltimore, on Oct. 14, 2005. 
Survivors include his wife, Barbara; six children; a 
orother; and fourteen grandchildren. 





Frank Henry Abernathy Jr. ’56, L 59 of Richmond, 
Va., on March 31, 2007. Survivors include a sister. 


Murray A. Martin M.Div. ’56 of Victoria, British 
Columbia, on Dec. 1, 2006. 


Pearl B. Smith ’56 of Wescosville, Pa., on Feb. 2, 
2007. Survivors include her husband, Cody Heber 
Smith 43; two sons; and a grandson. 


Esther Mae Laviner Ace B.S.N.Ed. ’57 of 
Durham, on Nov. 7, 2006. Survivors include three 
children, four siblings, and two grandchildren. 


Robert William Bluehdorn ’57 of Bethesda, 
Md., on Dec. 16, 2006. 


Earl T. Brach Jr. 57 of Homosassa, Fla., on Nov. 
3, 2004. Survivors include his wife, Vaneta; three 
children, including Lisa Anne Brach A.H.C. ’80; 
seven grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Eugene E. Frantz °57 of Columbus, Ga., on Sept. 
27, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Judith; two chil- 
dren; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


MaryAnn French Harmon ’57 of Silver Bay, 
N.Y., on March 8, 2007. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Francis; two sons; one brother; her uncle, 
John French ’41; and three grandchildren. 


Rika Kohler Schmidt ’57 of Orford, N.H., on 
Jan. 7, 2007. Survivors include her husband, Carl; 
two children; and three grandchildren. 


Wesley Fleming Talman Jr. ’57 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Catherine; two sons; two daughters; six stepchildren; 
a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Martin Van Kley Trapp 757 of Hartsville, S.C., 
on May 21, 2006. 


Leonard Cole Black Sr. ’58 of Manteo, N.C., on 
Jan. 10, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Edna; three 
sons, including Leonard Cole Black Jr. ’84; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Mable Atlanta Nance Deaton M.R.E. 58 of 
Winston-Salem, on Nov. 8, 2006. 


Frances Metzger Greene 758 of Muncy, Pa., on 
Feb. 26, 2005. 


Joan Woodall Hess 58 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
March 21, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Herman; three daughters; her mother; five grandchil- 
dren; and six great-grandchildren. 

Edward Clarence Johnson 58 of Fairfax, Va., 
on Jan. 1, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Virginia 
K. Vinson Johnson ’58; two children; and three 
siblings. 

Norman D. Peterson °58 of Laguna Beach, Calif., 
on Dec. 23, 2006. Survivors include three children 
and a brother. 


Oliver D. Rudy 58 of Chesterfield, Va., on March 
13, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Jill; two chil- 
dren; two siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Frederick A. Thayer III J.D. 58 of Oakland, 
Md., on Feb. 15, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Diane; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Albert Forbes Tyndall Jr. ’58 of Falls Village, 
Conn., on Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary Louise Edwards Tyndall ’61; two sons; 
two sisters; and three grandchildren. 


James William Cromwell Daniel Jr. 59 of 
Raleigh, on Aug. 10, 2006. Survivors include his 
wife, Jean; a son; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Charles Y. Lackey B.S.E.E. ’59 of Winston- 
Salem, on Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Diane; two sons; a stepdaughter; his mother; and 
three step-grandsons. 


Linda Highsmith Lowe ’59 of Albany, Ga., on 
Jan. 16, 2007. Survivors include two daughters, three 
brothers, and four grandchildren. 


Lillian Gross Ratner M.D. 59 of Great Neck, 
N.Y., on March 18, 2005. 


William E. Seifert M.Div. 59 of Campobello, 
S.C., on Dec. 26, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Patricia Burns Seifert '58; two sons; two daugh- 
ters; three sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Rachel Speight Snyder P.T. Cert. ’59 of 
Winterville, N.C., on March 25, 2007. Survivors 
include an aunt. 


Carol Schmalz Downs ’60 of Champaign, III., on 
Sept. 18, 2006. 


William K. Fidler 60 of Lexington, S.C., on Nov. 
7, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Peggy; two chil- 
dren; and two grandchildren. 


James David Geer ’60 of St. Louis, on Dec. 19, 
2006. Survivors include his wife, Jane; three chil- 
dren; and a brother. 


Herbert James Herring Jr. 60, M.D. ’64 of 
Geneva, N.Y., on Sept. 26, 2006. Survivors include 
his wife, Carol; three daughters, including Deborah 
Herring Olsen 91; a sister, Virginia Herring 
Remmers 754; and six grandchildren. 


Richard Allen “Dick” LaBarge Ph.D. ’60 of 
Haddonfield, N.J., on March 4. Survivors include his 
wife, Karin; seven children; three siblings; 13 grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Sarah E. Beli ’61 of Skokie, ILL, on Oct. 31, 2006. 


John Aiken Horton M.A.T. ’61 of Durham, on 
May 24, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
two children, including John Allen Horton III 
B.S.E. ’83; two sisters, including Theresa E. 
Horton R.N. ’41, B.S.N. 41, B.S.N.Ed. ’49; and two 


grandchildren. 


William Davis King ’61, J.D. 65 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Dec. 14, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; three children, including Dana Elizabeth 
King '00; a brother, Franklin W. King J.D. ’72; 


and two grandchildren. 


LeRoy W. Lovelidge [II 61 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
April 11, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Sandra; 
four children; two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Isabel Wood Rogers Ph.D. ’61 of Richmond, 
Va., on March 18, 2007. Survivors include a sister. 


Susan McConnell West ’61 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on Nov. 26, 2006. 


Haskille Scott Cherry 62 of Williamsburg, Va., 
on April 5, 2007. Survivors include two children and 
two siblings. 


Thomas C. Dorsey J.D. ’62 of Kensington, Md., 
on March 23, 2007. Survivors include a sister. 


Armand Monfort Karow Jr. ’62 of Augusta, Ga., 
on Feb. 6, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Ramona; 
two sons; and a sister. 


Susan Elliott Judd Roxby ’62 of Frenchboro, 
Maine, on May 9, 2002. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Robert W. Roxby Ph.D. ’70. 


Wright Willingham ’62 of Gainesville, Ga., on 
Feb. 1, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Kathy; a son; 
a sister; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Barbara Robinson Aaron ’63 of Reston, Va., on 
Dec. 12, 2006. Survivors include her husband, John; 
two daughters, including Anne Kimbrough 
Aaron ’88; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


C. Dene Brown B.D. ’63 of Moore, Okla., on Jan. 
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9 2007. Survivors include his wife, Susan; three 


children; two brothers; a sister; and four grandchildren 


Nancy Lassiter Huggin ‘63 of New York, on Jan 
4, 2007. She is survived by her husband, David M. 
Huggin ‘62; a daughter; her mother; a brother, T. 
Wingate Lassiter ‘69; and two grandsons 


Vassar Wilson Jones B3.1). '63 of Roxboro, N.C., on 
Jan. 14, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Ruby; a son; a 
brother; | 1 grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren 


Alexander W. Molina '63 of New York and Denver, 
N.Y., on April 12, 2007. Survivors include his partner, 
Max Daniels; his mother; and three sisters 


Patricia Davis Poe ‘63 of Santa Rosa, Calif., on 
Feb. 28, 2007. Survivors include her husband, Bill; a 
daughter; two stepdaughters; and four grandchildren. 


Howard A. Rosenstein J... '63 of New York, on 
Feb. 28, 2004 


Richard Dexter “Dick” Russell M.F. ’63 of 
Bullard, Texas, on Feb. 26, 2007. Survivors include 
his wife, Carolyn; three children; two sisters; and 
three grandchildren 


William Lee Hubbell B.S.M.E. ’64 of Denver, on 
Nov. 20, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Marcia; 
three sons; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


E. Thomas Leyrer '64 of Hamilton, Ohio, on 
March 23, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Gail; 
two children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Robert E.L. Morefield III 64 of Delta, Colo., on 
Nov. 4, 2006. Survivors include two daughters, two 
sons, three stepchildren, two sisters, two grandsons, 
and two granddaughters. 


Ronald C. Reed M.D. ’64 of Bothell, Wash., on 
Nov. 19, 2006. Survivors include five stepchildren, a 
sister, and 10 step-grandchildren. 


Samuel Stephen Smith B.D. 64 of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., on April 11, 2007. Survivors 
include his wife, Judy; two children; and two sisters. 


Gail Melinda Carlson B.S.N. '65 of Canal Fulton, 
Ohio, on Feb. 9, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Eric; two children; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Gus A. Petitt Ph.D. 65 of Decatur, Ga., on Feb. 2, 
2007. Survivors include three children and a sister. 


Eleanor Rigney M.A.T. ’65 of Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla., on Sept. 30, 2006. 


Barbara Brading Tison 65 of Pawleys Island, 
S.C., on Dec. 4, 2006. She is survived by two sons; a 
daughter; her mother, Mary Gene Boyle Brading 
40; a brother, Stanley G. Brading Jr. °75; a sister; 
and six grandchildren. 


John Loren Washburn II A.M. ’65 of Loganton, 
Pa., on Jan 12, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Carol; 
two children; two siblings; and two grandchildren. 


Kirke D. Drury ’66 of Mesquite, Texas, on March 
5, 2005. 

Lawrence A. Ferguson M.A.T. ’66 of Myerstown, 
Pa., on Dec. 30, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Joyce, and two daughters. 


Edward Scott Glacken ’66 of Bethesda, Md., on 
Dec. 27, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Margaret; 
three daughters, including Stacey Glacken Jones 
90; his mother; and six siblings. 


Robert Belflower Ph.D. 67 of Tifton, Ga., on 


Nov. 29, 2006. Survivors include a sister. 


Samipeni Finau B.D. ’67 of Oakland, Calif., on 
Nov. 1, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Falemei; 10 
children; seven siblings; 24 grandchildren; and seven 
ereat-grandchildren 
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Carl J. Gerber M.D. '67 of Johnson City, Tenn., 
on March 7, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
LaVora; four children; one stepson; five siblings; and 
three grandchildren, 


Thomas William Twele M.D. '67 of Anniston, 
Ala., on March 20, 2007. Survivors include his 
wife, Aylmarie; two children; a sister; and three 
grandchildren. 


Harry Richard Beaudry Ph.1). '68 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on Oct. 30, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Nancy; five children; and eight grandchildren. 


Louis Welsh Eckstein M.F. '68 of Greenville, 
N.C., on April 12, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Beth; two children; and two siblings. 


Laurel Davis Ellwanger '68 of Calabash, N.C., 
on May 11, 1998. Survivors include her husband, 
Frederick Ellwanger M.L. ’68. 


James Randolph Blanchard Jr. '69 of Gloucester, 
Va., on April 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Linda; two children; and two granddaughters. 


Joel Marc Lasker J.D. '69 of Levittown, Pa., on 
Dec. 16, 2006. He is survived by his wife, Louise; two 
daughters, including Andrea Lasker Bradford 
J.D. 02; his mother; a brother; and two granddaughters. 


Janet Scarboro Sloan P.T. Cert. ’69 of Rome, Ga., 
on Feb. 24, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert; a daughter; a brother; and two grandsons. 


Janice H. Broll ’70 of Dallas, on April 16, 2007. 
Survivors include her husband, Warren; a son; her 
mother; and a brother. 


Nicholas S. Daily ’71 of Wichita, Kan., on Dec. 
11, 2006. 


Bruce Lee Haines Ph.D. ’71 of Athens, Ga., on 
Feb. 16, 2007. 


Wolfram Hoerz Ph.D. 71 of Munich, Germany, on 
Nov. 13, 2005. Survivors include his wife, Welda 
Rudin Hoerz ’68; three children; and one grandchild. 


John Charles Lawrence Jr. ’71 of Earlysville, 
Va., on Dec. 19, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Linda; three sons; and four sisters, including 
Deborah Jane Lawrence ‘74. 


Mary Jane Clark Guthrie Miernicke A.M. ’71 
of St. Clair Beach, Calif., on June 3, 2005. Survivors 
include two stepchildren, three siblings, and four 
grandchildren. 


Vicki Jenkins Peterson 771 of Greenville, N.C., 
on Feb. 24, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Richard; a daughter, Emily Erin Robinson ’00; 
two sons; her mother; and a sister. 


Katherine Andrews Browne 772 of Chapel Hill, 
on Feb. 17, 2007. Survivors include two children and 
two brothers. 


Helen M. Cojanis M.Ed. ’72 of Durham, on Oct. 
31, 2006. Survivors include six siblings. 


Robert H. Michelson J.D. ’72 of Racine, Wis., on 
March 10, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Carrie, 
and three sons. 


Robert Maurice Waterson Ph.D. ’72 of 
Dawsonville, Ga., on Oct. 4, 2004. Survivors include 
two sons, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Janet Amriati Grimes ’73 of New York, on Nov. 
11, 2006. 

Charles Lee Helton M.Div. ’73 of Charlotte, on 
March 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Willie 
Ann; three children; five siblings; five grandchildren; 


and two great-granddaughters. 


Paul William Sire A.M. ’73 of Naples, Fla., on 


Nov. 5, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Dolores, 
and two children. 


Mark Abbott Benedict '74 of Martinsburg, 
W.Va., on Dec. 22, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Georgia; a son; his parents; a brother, Nathan B. 
Benedict '76; and a sister. 


Alex Louis Marusak J.1. '75 of Ennis, Texas, on 
Feb. 6, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Nancy. 


Jay Dee Pickering J.[. 75 of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
on April 23, 2007. Survivors include two daughters, 
three siblings, and two grandsons. 


Winford Robinson Deaton Jr. ‘76 of Shelby, 
N.C., on Feb. 25, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Ann; a son; his parents; and two siblings. 


Kathy Ann Kyker-Snowman ’76 of Amherst, 
Mass., on Jan. 23, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Thom; two daughters; her parents; and three sisters. 


John Alderman Freeman Ph.D. '78, of Brevard, 
N.C., on Jan. 5, 2007. Survivors include three sons, a 
daughter, a brother, eight grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Harley Flay Freiberger M.D. ’78 of Charleston, 
S.C., and Kuwait City, Kuwait, on April 19, 2007. 
Survivors include two children, his mother, and a 
brother. 


Rhonda Karin Allen 79 of Durham, on Sept. 23, 
2006. Survivors include a daughter and four sisters. 


Mary Verito King '79 of Cary, Ill., on March 26, 
2006. Survivors include her husband, Jeff; her moth- 
er; and two siblings. 


Elizabeth Gray Nicholes B.H.S. 79, M.HLS. '92 
of Durham, on Aug. 1, 2003. 


R. Lawrence Bonner J.D. ’80 of Coral Gables, 
Fla., on May 1, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Jeanie; three sons; his parents; and four brothers. 


Michael Mario Burke ’80 of Miami, on Jan. 3, 
2007. Survivors include his parents and a brother. 


Charlie Milton Horton M.H.A. ’80 of Front Royal, 
Va., on Jan. 29, 2007. Survivors include his wife, 
Susan; two daughters; his parents; and two sisters. 


Allan John Lester M.H.A. ’80 of Coonamble, 
Australia, on April 9, 2007. Survivors include four 
children and his mother. 


Marjorie Milham Cox ’81 of Prague, Czech 
Republic, on Nov. 8, 2006. She is survived by her 
parents, including Seth T. Cox Jr. B.S.C_E. ’60, 


and a sister. 


David Yuan Li J.D. ’81 of Boston, on April 14, 
2007. Survivors include his wife, Martine Voiret; 
three sons; and two sisters. 


Susan Roberts Dubay ’82 of Birmingham, Ala., ot 
Feb. 1, 2007. Survivors include her husband, John; 
two daughters; her mother; a sister; and two brothers. 


Ellen Elizabeth Hausler J.D. ’84 of Norwalk, 
Conn., on Feb. 15, 2007. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Richard; her mother; and three siblings. 


John Leon “Lee” Russell ’84 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., and Treasure Cay, Bahamas, on May 5, 2007. 
He is survived by two children; his mother; his father 
John Carl Russell 56 LL.B. 59; a stepmother; a 
erandmother, Alta Stone Russell ’23; three sis- 
ters, including Elinor Russell Ball '80; and an 
aunt, Barbara S. Hardin ’54. 


J. Paul Sticht LL.D. Hon. 84 of Winston-Salem 
and North Palm Beach, Fla., on March 27, 2007. 


Thomas Kevin Cartwright M.Div. '86 of 
Hanover, Pa., on Dec. 16, 2006. Survivors include hi 


wife, Teryl; two children; his parents; and a brother. 


Anna Mercedes Macia Estate B.S.E.E. ’86 of 
Webster, N.Y., on Sept. 19, 2006. Survivors include 
jer partner, Monica Trevett, and a brother. 


Richard W. Hartwell M.E.M. ’86 of Agawam, Mass., 
yn Nov. 3, 2006. Survivors include three children, 
‘our stepchildren, a brother, and three grandchildren. 


Wade Rupert Byrd Jr. ’87 of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., on Dec. 16, 2006. Survivors include 
nis parents, Wade Rupert Byrd 59 and Sharon 
Stewart Byrd '61, and two sisters. 


Albert Lewis Joyner Jr. M.Div. ’87 of McLeans- 
ville, N.C., on Nov. 30, 2006. Survivors include his wife, 
Gaynelle; a daughter; a son; his mother; a sister; a 

srother; six grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


Donald Emerson Reid A.M. ’87 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Feb. 8, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Joyce; 
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three children; two stepdaughters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Kevin Rene Bruce M.S. ’88 of Durham, on Nov. 
24, 2006. Survivors include his wife, Donna; two 
sons; his parents; and three siblings. 


Bradford Even Monks ’88 of New York, on Feb. 17, 


2007. Survivors include his mother and two siblings. 


Elna B. Spaulding Hon. ’92 of Durham, on Jan. 7, 
2007. Survivors include four children, a sister, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 

Israel Seth Sarpolus ’95 of Greensboro, on 
March 13, 2007. Survivors include his wife, Haley; 


two sons; and his parents. 


Rachel Haberkern Sherman 797 of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on April 15, 2007. Survivors include her 
husband, Steven Robert Sherman "95; her 
mother; a brother; and her grandmothers. 


Diane Nakayama Shapiro M.B.A. ’01 of 


Greenwich, Conn., on Feb. 8, 2007. Survivors 
include two children, her parents, and two siblings. 


Eleanor T. Elliott Hon. ’02 of New York, on 

Dec. 3, 2006. 

Gustavo Fonseca-Barquero M.B.A. ’03 of 
Loveland, Ohio, on May 17, 2007. Survivors include 
his wife, Jennifer; two sons; a daughter; his parents; 
three sisters; and a brother. 

Benjamin David Seidman ’05 of New York, on Feb. 
28, 2007. Survivors include his parents and a brother. 


Christopher Lloyd Sanders '08 of New Haven, 
Conn., on April 3, 2007. Survivors include his par- 
ents and a brother. 

Claire Michelle Crowley '09 of Clemmons, 
N.C., on Dec. 23, 2006. Survivors include her par- 
ents, a sister, and four grandparents. 


http://www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/dukemag/classnotes/ 





ACCOMMODATIO 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 


Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comeast.net. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 
gam! @comcast.net. 


Blowing Rock, N.C.: Chetola Resort, 2 mi. from 
Blue Ridge Pkway, walk to downtown, indoor pool, 
tennis courts, fitness ctr, lake, hiking trails. Golf 
courses minutes away. 2 br, 2 baths. Ranch, end 
unit. King and twin beds. NO SMOKING & NO 
PETS. NORMALLY $315/NIGHT, $250/NIGHT 
FOR DUKE ALUMS & FACULTY. CALL RICK 
ROGERS ’69 (866) 323-8766. For more info & 


photos, e-mail girogers@bellsouth.net. 
Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 
jetas5@comeast.net. 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, 
vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good value. 


(609) 924-4332. jcuad@aol.com. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage 5BR/3B $3,650/wk 
Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,850/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, 
soundfront/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,050/wk 
Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,050/wk 
All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 
B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 





Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 






LIGHT UP YOUR 


LOVE LIFE 


Date fellow graduates, faculty, 


rolare Mj iULo (1a) ce) m PUL <—e 
The lIvies, U of Chicago, MIT, 
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or call 800.988.5288 








Dawn’s Travel Experts, Inc. 

e We Are The Luxury World Cruise Experts ¢ 
e Personalized First Class Deluxe Vacations ¢ 
¢ Owned By Duke Alum! 30 years’ experience 
¢ Boca Raton, Florida (800) 645-7905 e 


Looking to buy or sell real estate in Durham/ 
Raleigh area, call Ginger Rogers or Rick Rogers 
(Class of 769), Coldwell Banker Advantage, at 
(866) 323-8766 or email us at girogers@bellsouth.net; 
go to www.gingerrogers.net for info & pictures on 
homes available for sale in the RTP area and for 
our credentials. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card num- 
ber, expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November |, 
mails in late January; March-April issue: January 1, 
mails in late March; May-June issue: March 1, 
mails in late May; July-August issue, May 1, 

mails in late July; September-October issue: July 1, 
mails in late September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in late November. 
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Inder the Gargoyle 


Learning in the Information Age 


By CATHY DAVIDSON 


hether you graduated from Duke 

in 1956 or 1996, you probably use 

different forms of media in your 

life today than you did when you 
were a student. In the last decade, you’ve had 
to master more new devices than you ever 
dreamed of. Technology is always changing, 
but, recently, the rate of change is dizzying. 
New technologies have had an impact on 
business, economic, social, political, cultur- 
al, environmental, agricultural, scientific, 
medical, artistic, and journalistic practices. 
In fact, it is hard to imagine many human 
endeavors that haven’t changed drastically 
in the last two decades. 





Except maybe for one—education. Imag- 
ine Ichabod Crane, that parody of bad ped- 
agogy, walking into virtually any classroom 
today. Although he wouldn’t know how to 
turn on the lights (never mind start the com- 
puter for the day’s PowerPoint), he would 
know exactly where to stand and what he 
was supposed to do. 

That’s a sobering thought, but it might 
not give one pause if America’s educational 
system was a glorious success. It’s not. Our 
national public education is 
failing badly. The U.S. cur- 
rently has a high-school drop- 
out rate estimated at over 
thirty percent. That deplor- 
able rate is highest among the 
poor. But recently the num- 
ber of dropouts has been ris- 
ing across all socioeconomic 
classes and across diverse com- 
munities and regions. Boys 
fare especially badly in sec- 
ondary education, which is 
one reason there are significantly more 
women than men in college today. To put 
our failure in perspective: The U.S. now 
ranks seventeenth among industrial nations 
in educational attainment. 

The predominant educational philoso- 
phy of our era is euphemistically called 
“Leave No Child Behind,” a pedagogy based 
on routinized learning where accomplish- 
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| am convinced 

that one reason for 
the high drop-out 
rate across all levels 
of society today is 
simple boredom. 


ment is measured by the 
scores kids achieve on stan- 
dardized tests. In most states, 
schools with poor test scores 
face mandatory funding cuts. 
Teachers, already underpaid 
and overworked, are forced 
to teach for success on the 
tests, not for knowledge or 
creative thinking. Teachers 
feel as demoralized as stu- 
dents. We face a crisis in finding talented 
young people willing to enter the teaching 
profession—and willing to stay. 

Radical cutbacks to education certainly 
contribute to the catastrophe. In some states, 





for example, soaring costs for new prisons 
are paid out of the same pot of tax money as 
public education. What kind of tradeoff is 
that? The issue isn’t just spending, but val- 
ues. In what kind of future do we wish to 
invest? How much do we want to educate 
this generation for the future? 
Socioeconomic factors play an indisput- 
able role in educational achievement, but 
we also know that innovative, inspirational 
teaching can succeed against seemingly in- 
surmountable odds. I am convinced that 
one reason for the high drop-out rate across 
all levels of society today is simple boredom. 
The same six-year-old who 
customizes his Pokémon game- 
play with a suite of digital 
editing tools that would be- 
fuddle his parents then sits in 
class memorizing seemingly 
meaningless facts. The context 
of those facts doesn’t count. 
What counts is a score on a test 
whose purpose is to measure 
the acquisition of those facts. 
The typical student enter- 
ing college this fall was born 
in 1989. The official birth date of the desk- 
top computer is 1983; for the Internet it’s 
1991. That means we are beginning to teach 
students who do not remember a time before 
they were online, for whom social life and 
informal learning are interconnected, who 
are used to collaboration and networking 
and multitasking, and who don’t just con- 
sume media, but customize it. These stu- 





dents bring fascinating ney 
skills to our classrooms a 
well as an urgent need fo 
critical thinking about thi 
digital world they have in 
herited and will be shaping 
To ignore their skills or thei 
needs is to abdicate our re 
sponsibility as teachers. 

For the past two years, 
have joined with other edu 
cators working on the John D. and Cath 
erine T. MacArthur Foundation’s new ini 
tiative on Digital Media, Learning, and Ed 
ucation. This fall, the MacArthur Founda 
tion will sponsor its first open competitio 
in the U.S., run by a team centered at th 
John Hope Franklin Center at Duke ani 
the University of California’s Humanitie 
Research Institute. We will be seeking in 
novators who pioneer new models of learn 
ing that build upon and enhance the infor 
mal learning styles of youth today. We wi 
be looking for teachers who develop the cre 
ative, associational, and collaborative cogni 
tive strategies that kids engage in whe 
they play games online. We will be support 
ing inventive instruction in impoverishe 
communities as well as at progressive an 
experimental universities. And we hope t 
support some programs that span those com 
munities, where university faculty and stu 
dents are working with economically disac 
vantaged youth, and where each is learnin 
from the other in significant ways. 

I hope that this MacArthur initiative wi 
spawn a national movement of concerne 
citizens who demand a better educationé 
system for our country. We don’t have 
choice, really. Not when the richest, mos 
powerful nation on the face of the plane 
ranks seventeenth in educational attair 
ment. A mind is a terrible thing to waste. | 
would be ironic, and certainly tragic, if th 
Information Age went down in history 
America’s Age of Ignorance. 


Davidson is the John Hope Franklin Humanitie 
Institute Professor of Interdisciplinary Studies 
the Ruth F. DeVarney Professor of English, 
and adjunct professor in Information Science 
+ Information Studies (ISIS). 
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Homecoming 2007 


' October 12-14 





Homecoming 2007 is the time for alumni of all ages — | 
and students — to engage, connect, and celebrate = 
during the biggest fall weekend on campus. 


* Faculty Speakers and Panels 
* Concerts and Performances 
_© Half Century Club Gala 
__+ President's Homecoming Dance 
. Affinity Group Events 
* Blue Devils on the Gridiron 


Save the Date 
Come to campus for Homecoming, and to celebrate 
with the Half Century Club. More information will be 
. coming your way this summer. 
| For the most up-to-date information: 
www.dukealumni.com/homecoming 
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The Sixth Annual Fuqua School of Business and Coach K Leadership Conference 


In today’s competitive, global marketplace, only strong, ethical businesses can thrive. Hear from more than 20 distinguishec 
leaders in business, sports and government who lead successfully in their careers. Learn more at ConferenceOnLeadership.com. 


October 15-17, 2007 Building World Class Leadership Teams 


Distinguished speakers include: Mellody L. Hobson, President, Ariel Capital Management, LLC; Joe Hogan, CEO, GE Healthcare; 


Tom Schmitt, President /CEO, FedEx Global Supply Chain Services; G. Kennedy Thompson, President/CEO, Wachovia Corporation; 
Donna Orender, President, WNBA. conference Hosted by the Fuqua/Coach K Center of Leadership & Ethics (COLE) 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 


Greg Jones D’85, G’88 and Susan 
Pendleton Jones D’83 believe in the 
biblical charge, “From everyone to 
whom much has been given, much is 
required.” They met as students at 
Duke Divinity School, and both received 
scholarships to the program as well. 
“We've benefited so much from this 
wonderful place,” said Susan. “It’s 
become home for us.” 


Greg is dean of the Divinity School, 
and Susan is the school’s director of 
special programs. They know first-hand 
how important alumni contributions 
are to the school’s ability to support the 
students and programs that make the 
Divinity School one of the most highly 
regarded theological schools in the 
country. Through their work and their 
annual giving, they do all they can to 
support current students, and through 
their estate plans, they will support 
future students as well. 


MY Ware lcliteloluimeri<-re Re] MolmiltMelcelilen 
children to tithe through bequests,” 
said Greg, “and it's a tradition that we're 
proud to honor.” Greg and Susan's 
estate plans include a gift to a named 
endowment they have established 

to provide the school with an annual 
income, much of which can be used 
for student scholarships. 


To learn how you can support 
Duke through your estate plans, 
please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 

Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


Bee TE SIMPLICITY OPLAKE LIFE 
__ AND VIEWS TO LAST A LIFETIME. 


On Lake James, nature surrounds. The majesty 
of the Blue Ridge Mountain peaks in Western 
North Carolina is complemented by the soothing 
sounds of a bird’s morning song or the wind blowing 
through the trees. Families experience the best 
of life in this peaceful mountain lake retreat— 

- morning hikes, afternoon kayaking or waterskiing, 
and starry nights around a campfire. This is a place 
family and friends feel welcome. New adventures 
are around every corner, and lifelong memories 
are waiting to be made. 

It’s all here. On Lake James. 

Call 866-889-2003 or visit LakeJames.com to 


learn more about becoming one of the fortunate 


_ few to create a mountain retreat on Lake James. 


F St. -e Morganton, NC 28655 
9- 3 ¢ LakeJames.com 
re registered with the office of the Interstate 
nt of Housing and Urban Development. 
era | law and read it before signing anything. 
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Cover; Predictable patterns—constructal 
theory explains how natural and manmade 
systems create pathways that allow for 
optimal movement. Photos: Mississippi 
River delta by NASA-JPL-Endeavor/ 
digital version by Science Faction; map of 
London, 1851, Bridgeman Art Library 
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Going With the Flow by Robert J. Bliwise 


Can a “commonsense, concise, and useful” theory predict the shape of things that are 
val I 
and the shape of things to come? 


String Theory by Paul Baerman with Molly Darnofall 
The Duke University String School, led by Dorothy Kitchen, has been introducing 
young people to the joys of the violin, viola, cello, and bass for four decades 


For God and Country by Jeffrey E. Stern 
Caught in a moral crisis, a Marine Corps prosecutor drops a high-profile terrorism case— 
and finds himself a symbol of the ambiguities of the war on terror 


Degrees of Success by Bridget Booher 
Duke football is coming off one of its worst seasons ever, but the players are pumped, 
determined that this year will be different and confident that, ultimately, they can’t lose 


Delo ALP tim SMES 





Quad Quotes 
A president’s penchant for secrecy, Harry Potter’s appeal, 


baseball’s bad boy 


Forum 
Reporting and new media, lacrosse and the justice system 


Full Frame 
Glimpses of history in the Gothic Reading Room 





Gazette 

A Central Campus designer, a dean of undergraduate education, a Romania-rich 
exhibit; Campus Observer: tobacco-free at the medical center; Q&A: gauging the 
social costs of alcohol 


Books 
Reading as a social signifier, lacrosse as a rallying cry 


Alumni Register 

A distinguished Duke couple, a send-off for new students; Career Corner: career shifting; 
Retrospective: pushing for integration; mini-profiles: writing works inspired by history, 
hitting the road with the circus, shaping the architecture of information 


Under the Gargoyle 


Get engaged: the president’s charge to freshmen 
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Between 
the Lines 


tudents in my magazine-journal- 
ism seminar sometimes struggle 
to figure out the elements of a 
good story. Typically, | tell them, 
it hinges on something counterintuitive, 
surprising, or ironic. One of the stories 
they read, by Gay Talese, has as its starting 
point the odd situation of Frank Sinatra 
—a man who was inseparable from his 
singing voice—afflicted with a cold. 

This issue’s cover story centers on me- 
chanical-engineering professor Adrian 
Bejan and his constructal theory, which 
embraces everything that involves a 
flow system—whether human lungs or 
an urban plan. Bejan likes assuming 
the role of thinker and theorist. He ac- 
knowledges, though, that engineering 
has become so enamored of specializa- 
tion that grand thinking is regarded 
skeptically. 

It’s odd, or at least interesting, to asso- 
ciate Duke with a “mini-conservatory.” 
But the Duke String School has just 
marked its fortieth anniversary. Forty 
years ago, the arts weren’t central to 
Duke’s sense of itself. That didn’t deter 
the string school’s founder, Dorothy 
Kitchen, who couldn’t imagine a cam- 
pus without a strong musical compo- 
nent. It’s equally odd to conceive of 
Duke football players—a long-suffering 
lot, most would presume—projecting 
confidence. But in the football feature, 
one player declares, “Every game is 





Christmas day.” 

Last spring, the alumni-profile sub- 
ject, Lieutenant Colonel Stuart Couch 
’87, a veteran Marine Corps prosecutor, 
received a burst of publicity in working 
his way through a moral (and legal) 
quandary. As a player in the war on ter- 
ror, he reached a surprising conclusion. 

Then there’s the Campus Observer 
subject: Duke Health System’s decision 
to ban smoking on its grounds. It’s an 
endlessly alluded-to irony that universi- 
ty founder James B. Duke was an indus- 
trialist associated with tobacco—a sub- 
stance that’s become anathema at the 
university bearing his family’s name. 
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Robert J. Bl'wise, editor 


QUAD QUOTES 


“I spent 25 years at Georgia 
Tech, and the Blue Devils 
always beat our pants off on 
the basketball court, so it’l| 
be nice to be on the other 
side of that.” 


“It’s very disquieting that in 
the middle of a war against 
terror, you find your govern- 
ment acting more like the 
people your government is 
fighting against—secretive, 
undemocratic.” 


“There’s not the same sense 
of investing the object with 
sanctity. Evangelicals will 
use whatever helps squeeze 
religion into the cracks of 
modern life.” 


“For them to be intoxicat- 
ed, it just doesn’t make 
much difference, because 
they don’t do anything.” 


“Not a luxury anymore, it’s 


a necessity.” 


“Faith, which the president 
has, reduces the complexi- 
ties of history into a simple 
explanation, in the same 
way that Genesis reduces 
the wondrous product of 
billions of years of evolu- 
tion into seven simple days. 
That is not leadership.” 


“Someone like Ginsburg, 
who used to be a cautious 
liberal, is now an angry 
liberal.” 


. written 
books that are appealing to 


“Rowling has .. 


lots of people because 

they’re really smart. You’ve 
got lots of Latin and Greek 
and French ... 
different cultural references 


as well as 


that adults are really able to 
get and enjoy.” 


“Those customers are being 
subsidized by somebody. 
They’re costing more than 
they’re paying and guess 
who’s subsidizing them? 
Answer: me.” 


Good vibrations: During a 
summer concert at the Sarah 

“ P. Duke Gardens, bluegrass 
band Chatham County Line 
(background) paused mid-set 
to help Dylan Morgan ask 

" his girlfriend, Olivia Russell, 
to marry him. She said yes. 
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“Americans love a fallen 
hero who goes through 
hard times and then asks 
for the public’s forgiveness. 
Bonds has never done that. 
He’s been the opposite. 
He’s stonewalled investiga- 
tions, he’s engaged in this 
absolute denial.” 


ul 


al 


“They are called to serve 
others, so they neglect them- 
selves. It’s time, we feel, to 


make an intervention to 
turn that back around.” 


“To really test that scientifi- 
cally, you would have to 
| 


j 


take a large number of peo- 
ple, assign them to drink cof- 
fee every day or never drink 
coffee, and follow them for 
5 to 10 years. No one is 
going to do that study.” 


“The Hispanic and black 
elites may be singing ‘Kum- 
baya’ together. But at the 


neighborhood level, they’re 
duking it out. Obama needs 
to understand the nuance 
and not assume a broad- 
brush coalition.” 


“When we can give people 
their medicine in a form 
that doesn’t kill them, it 
will be real progress.” 





“We're kept waiting like the 
virgins in the Gospel for 
their bridegroom to come. 
It’s getting worse every day.” 
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A High Price to Pay 


The news that Duke charges 
$25,000 to scatter one’s 
ashes in the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens [Quad Quotes, 
May-June 2007] would be 
laughable if it were not an 
obscene profanity against 
those who would want to 
maintain “contact” with 
Duke even after death. 

By attempting such ex- 
tortion from those on the 
way to the grave, Duke is 
adding further credence to 
the popular notion that it 
is a snobbish, elitist club to 
which ordinary human 
beings need not apply for 
membership. 


William R. McHugh III ’68 


Bush, Louisiana 


Vice Presidential 
Correction 





I am writing to offer a cor- 
rection to the article titled 
“Vice Presidential Changes” 
in the Gazette section of the 
May-June 2007 issue. A sen- 
tence in the third paragraph 
states that I “served as an 
Army Green Beret in the 
Vietnam War.” That state- 
ment is not correct and may 
have resulted from a misin- 
terpretation of my biograph- 
ical overview, which states: 
“From that time [1969] until 
August 1975, he was an 
officer in the United States 
Army serving with the 82nd 
Airborne Division and U.S. 
Army Special Forces. His 
army career included a one- 
year combat tour in the Re- 
public of Vietnam.” 

I served with the 82nd 


Airborne Division prior to 
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going to Vietnam, where | 
served as a platoon leader 
with “A” Troop, First Squad- 
ron, First Armored Cavalry, 
Americal Division. When 

I returned to Fort Bragg, | 
was assigned to the John F. 
Kennedy Center for Special 
Warfare (later renamed the 
U.S. Army Institute for 
Military Assistance). | was 
initially assigned as execu- 
tive officer of Company 
“BE,” which was responsible 
for the training in Phase 
One of the Special Forces 
Qualification Course. 

I later became command- 
ing officer of Company “B,” 
where the students attending 
the Special Forces Officers 
Course were under my com- 
mand. | did not serve with 
Special Forces in Vietnam. 


Phail Wynn Jr. 
Hillsborough, North Carolina 


Wynn will become vice presi- 
dent for Durham and regional 
affairs in January 2008. 


The State of Journalism 





I respect Kevin Sack’s Jour- 
nalism (with a capital “J”), 
but am disappointed his 
Futrell acceptance was a 
vehicle for the very outdat- 
ed self-indulgence that has 
the media in the dire straits 
he decries [“Futrell Jour- 
nalism Award Winner” and 
Under the Gargoyle, May- 
June 2007]. 

Sack bemoans that quality 
doesn’t corral readers, citing 
circulation declines despite 
Pulitzers. No wonder news- 
rooms are alienating their 
audiences. By turning noses 
up at unique local informa- 
tion that should be their 


advantage in a commodi- 
tized market, journalists 
like Sack give readers little 
motivation for loyalty. 

I take exception to Sack’s 
broad-brush characteriza- 
tion of “new media,” hav- 
ing “little interest in assum- 
ing the old media’s mission 
of fully and fairly reporting 
the news.” For every “lazy 
and cynical” aggregator, 
there is someone doing 
what newspapers will not. 

I know of what I speak. 
Gary Cohen ’92, J.D. ’95 and 
I started PegasusNews.com 
to provide what newspapers 
don’t—deep customized 
content for niches and 
neighborhoods. 

Sack might be surprised 
to see our database of every 
candidate, official, and con- 
tributor in our region— 
something the newspaper 
does not provide. He might 
be appalled to learn that 
mere citizens reported on 
elections in towns that 
journalists eschew. When 
we cover mundane things, 
we get hundreds of respons- 
es and thousands of eyeballs 
—partly because of tech- 
nologies Sack fears, deliver- 
ing unique and wanted 
information to each indi- 
vidual. Your trivia is critical 
to someone else. 

While Sack’s employers 
talk about “standards of ac- 
curacy and fairness” and their 
self-anointed position as 
the “bearers of witness,” the 
new media are practicing 
transparency and inclusion. 

Next year, | hope Duke 
will honor someone who 
will not use this forum to 
grouse that his entitlement 
is being stripped away. Only 


a small percentage of his 
audience will “risk their 
asses in Baghdad.” The rest 
will have to join us in risk- 
ing them here at home. 
Mike Orren ’93 
Dallas, Texas 


Orren is president of 


Pegasus News 


Like Kevin Sack, I am deeply 
concerned by the demise of 
newspaper journalism. To 
me, the most troubling out- 
come of this trend is the 
tendency for many people 
to only frequent websites or 
other sources that reinforce 
their already-held biases. 
Instead of getting balanced 
and objective information, 
they are satisfied with opin- 
ion based on questionable 
or no research, as long as it 
agrees with their own, since 
it raises their own opinion 
to the status of “fact” in 
their own minds. 

That our political climate 
is the most divisive I’ve 
seen in forty years is at least 
in part due to this trend. It 
is hard to have thoughtful 
political dialogue when so 
many people are willing to 
accept assertion as “Proof” 
and anything they see on 
the Internet as “Truth.” 

As I was browsing in a 
bookstore the other day, 
another customer asked me 
if | knew of any good books 
on Hillary Clinton. I men- 
tioned one and told him | 
hadn’t read it but heard it 
was fair and objective. He 
replied, “But does it dump 
on her real good and make 
her look like a bitch? That's 
what I’m looking for.” I'd 
guess this man was not an 


avid reader of Mr. Sack’s 





or any other newspaper. 

The new technologies 
have opened up a whole 
new world of opportunity 
for people to read and hear 
only what is comfortable for 
them, and have made those 
pesky objective newspapers 
expendable. And that is 
very sad for all of us. 


Jim Seamon ’70 
Punta Gorda, Florida 


Lacrosse: 
The Latest Round ; 


I’m writing to ask for a cor- 
rection or clarification of a 
factual error in your article 
“One Year Later” [May-June 
2007]. You quote Professor 
Michael Gustafson, who re- 
fers to “Lubiano’s reference 
to the players as ‘perfect of- 
fenders.’ ” Professor Gustaf- 
son is incorrect. | did not call 
the players perfect offenders. 
The essay [he refers to] 





discusses at some length the 
thetoric that circulated in 
the immediate wake of the 
incident. | wrote there that 
some of the rhetoric com- 
ing “either from those de- 
fending the alleged offend- 
ers or those defending the 
alleged victim, is rhetoric 
driven, haunted, by a fight 
over whether or not we 
have offenders who can be 
seen as ‘perfect’ in their vil- 
lainy” or “a victim whose 
victimage can be seen as 
necessarily complete and 
thus ‘perfect.’ ” 





Throughout that essay I 
tried to make sense of, and 
wrote about the perspec- 
tives of, those who were 
defenders of the alleged vic- 
tim or of the team. Among 
other things, I argued that 
in discussing the need of 
those who were critical of 
the team to intensify what 
they saw as the players’ 
“perfectness as offenders,” 
various differences (ethnic, 
wealth, behavioral) among 
the players that complicat- 
ed this picture had to disap- 
pear. That essay attempted 
to explain the flattening out 
of complexities in the gen- 
eral public discussion. Its 
entire five and a half pages 
are accessible to you and to 
Duke Magazine readers via 
the Duke African & African 
American Studies blogspot: 
http://dukeaaas.blogspot.com/ 
2006/04/social-diasater-voices- 
from-durham.html 


Wahneema Lubiano 
Associate professor of African 
& African American Studies 
and Literature 


I appeared in “One Year 
Later.” There are two parts 
I would like to comment on 
where I believe I have been 
unclear or have implied 
statements not actually made 
by my colleagues. 

First, the article stated, 
“Where some outside com- 
mentators on the lacrosse 
case see a faculty at war 
with itself, Gustafson says 
the conversation among 


Les Todd 


Sack: newspaper man 


colleagues has been civil.” | 
wanted to clarify this to say 
that my conversations with 
colleagues have been civil, 
but that I certainly cannot 
speak for all others. | have 
had both face-to-face and 
electronic “conversations” 
with several faculty mem- 
bers, including those with 
whom (to quote one of 
them) there are “clear spaces 
of disagreement.” | have 
learned much from them— 
sometimes abandoning that 
which I once defended and 
sometimes feeling even more 
positive about my own 
opinions. Unfortunately, 
there is ample proof that 
not all interactions have 
been so collegial. 

Second, regarding the 
following line: “In the post- 


ing, he referred in particular 


to Lubiano’s reference to the 
players as ‘perfect offenders,’ 
and to another colleague’s 
equating white innocence 
with black guilt and men’s 
innocence with women’s 
guilt.” The wording of my 
weblog posting did imply 
the above. Dr. Lubiano, in 
her article, “Perfect Offen- 
ders, Perfect Victim: The 
Limitations of Spectacular- 
ity in the Aftermath of the 
Lacrosse Team Incident,” 
actually stated that, “Ifa 
crime occurred, I want to 
insist that ... the offenders 
need not be spectacularly 
represented or constructed 
as perfect offenders....” Dr. 
Holloway, in her article, 
“Coda: Bodies of Evidence,” 
did not herself set forth the 
equations above but dis- 
cussed how many in society 
viewed the case, stating 
that “... innocence and 


guilt have been assessed 
through a metric of race 
and gender.” 

With the attorney gener- 
al’s declaration of innocence 
for the previously indicted 
players, and with the an- 
nouncement of a settlement 
between them and the uni- 
versity, we Can now examine 
Our responses as an institu- 
tion and as individuals to 
the myriad complex issues 


It is hard to have thoughtful political dia- 
logue when so many people are willing to 
accept assertion as “Proof” and anything 
they see on the Internet as “Truth.” 


that the last year and more 
have (re)illuminated. An 
important part of that ex- 
amination will be to focus 
on what people actually said 
or wrote rather than others’ 
interpretations thereof, and 
so | am glad to have the 
opportunity to make the 
clarifications above. 


Michael Gustafson B.S.E. 
93, Ph.D. ’99 

Assistant professor of 

the practice of electrical and 
computer engmeering 


Robert Bliwise’s article “One 
Year Later” is quite a disap- 
pointment. One would think 
that a respected institution 
of higher learning would 
seize this opportunity for a 
meaningful examination of 
its own conduct in the Ni- 
fong/Mangum affair. In- 
stead, the vast majority of 
the article is devoted to 
criticism of Nifong and the 
news media. 

The article briefly skims 
over the university’s many 
mistakes. Unfortunately, by 
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the end of the piece, the 
author depicts the adminis- 
tration as a victim of Nifong 
and the news media, when 
in fact the administration 
was a willing participant in 
the public humiliation of 
some of its finest student- 
athletes and their coach. 
The author’s treatment of 
the Group of 88 takes a sim- 
ilar tack. The article fails to 
examine why so many al- 


The Duke [lacrosse] case reminds 


us that justice can go wrong for anyone, 


8 


regardless of race and class. 


leged scholars have been 
unwilling to meaningfully 
discuss their decision to 
make an unfounded, public 
accusation against a group 
of their own students. Pro- 
fessor Baker receives a lot 
of critical e-mail because of 
his conduct? It’s shocking 
that a professor should ever 
be subject to criticism for 
his public statements. There 
should be a law! 

In the end, the author 
endorses President Brod- 
head’s cowardly desire to 
simply “move on” without 
closely examining the uni- 
versity’s misconduct or cor- 
recting the underlying rea- 
sons for it. On a topic of 
such obvious importance to 
the Duke community, the 
magazine should take a more 
serious and constructive ap- 
proach. I look forward to a 
more penetrating article that 
is more in keeping with an 
elite university’s mission. 


Kenneth Bullock J.D.., 
LL.M. ’95 


Springfield, Virginia 
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While we agree with most 
of your article regarding the 
Duke lacrosse case, we are 
disturbed by one omission. 
There is nothing in the ar- 
ticle acknowledging that 
such failures of justice occur 
regularly for many in the 
poor and minority commu- 
nity. Prosecutorial over- 
reaching, corrupted eyewit- 
ness testimony, rush to judg- 
ment, and racial bias are 
commonplace. The com- 
munity overreaction in this 
case demonized white 
power and privilege; usually 
it demonizes poor and mi- 
nority individuals. 

I (David), when hearing of 
the Duke charges, assumed 
that the accused were guilty, 
just as | had twenty-one years 
ago when Darryl Hunt was 
charged with rape and mur- 
der here in Winston-Salem. 
I was wrong both times. 
Our default response is that 
the prosecutor got it right; 
yet as the Duke case re- 
minds us, we must be care- 
ful about our default judg- 
ments. In Winston-Salem 
we have learned that many 
layers of “justice” created a 
terrible wrong for Darryl 
Hunt, a poor black man 
convicted of raping and 
murdering a white woman, 
then exonerated after 
eighteen years in prison. 

The Duke case reminds 
us that justice can go wrong 
for anyone, regardless of 
race and class. Thankfully, 
none of the Duke players 
spent significant time in 
jail. Is that a function of 
their social and economic 
power? We think so. Of the 
203 people in this country 
who have been wrongfully 


convicted and later exoner- 
ated by DNA evidence (after 
spending an average of 


twelve years in prison), 121 
are African Americans; al- 
most none have had signifi- 
cant economic power. See 
www.innocenceproject.org. 
We assume the justice 
system will work for us. For 
those unable to afford pow- 
erful attorneys, it often 
doesn’t. Let us use the in- 
justice of the Duke case to 
build a justice system that 
truly works for everyone. 
David Harold ’66 
Madeline Harold 
Jacob Harold ’99 
Rachel Harold ’03 
Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 
David Harold is interim exec- 
utive director of the Darryl 
Hunt Project for Freedom 
and Justice 


“One Year Later” is an ex- 
cellent précis of Duke’s com- 
plex, multifaceted responses 
to manage the lacrosse cri- 
sis. What was not discussed, 
however, was senior-level 
decision-making. 

At the time critical stra- 
tegic decisions were required 
(principally in late-March 
2006), Duke officials simply 
did not have the informa- 
tion to forcefully challenge 
Nifong and the ravenous 
news media, both of whom 
had opportunistically de- 
cided that the “perfect fire- 
storm” of race, sex, affluence, 
class, and so forth was too 





publicly appealing to pru- 
dently await the legal sys- 
tem’s determination of facts. 
Under these circumstances, 
what realistic options did 
Duke have, other than to 
advocate the historically 
proven discovery process 
and to highlight the pre- 
sumption of innocence? 

Similarly, Duke is so 
large, so complex, and has 
excelled in so many arenas 
that no major issue can be 
appropriately or practically 
evaluated from the perspec- 
tive of any single Duke in- 
terest or constituency. Had 
Chairman Robert Steel, the 
trustees, and President Brod- 
head—with no substantive 
evidence and several weeks 
before the SBI’s initial DNA 
test results were available— 
aggressively advocated stu- 
dent innocence based solely 
on passionate declarations, 
what consequences might 
have adversely impacted 
Duke—and its many pro- 
grams, schools, and relevant 
groups—if the two DNA 
analyses had implicated our 
students? 

I respectfully suggest that 
senior university officials 
adopted a judicious strategy 
both by emphasizing the 
legal system’s eventual 
determination of the truth 
and by stressing the assump- 
tion of innocence. In retro- 
spect, errors were made, 
many founded on the rea- 
sonable—but horribly erro- 
assumption that no 
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long-term professional pros- 
ecutor would knowingly, 
intentionally, and systemat- 
ically mislead the Durham 
and Duke communities 
(and the entire nation, for 
that matter). 

Iam extremely proud of 
the way the Duke Three— 
and their families—com- 
ported themselves through- 
out their ordeal; I have con- 
tributed to their legal de- 
fense fund; and I have not 
removed their blue “inno- 
cent” wristband since the 
day it was first distributed. 
With this said, however, | 
believe the effortlessness 
with which many now ret- 
rospectively censure Duke’s 
administration probably 
belies the decisions they 
would have made fifteen 
months ago, had they been 
responsible for overall, uni- 
versity-wide leadership and 
management, including 
every Duke constituency 
and all Duke interests. 


Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Springfield, Virginia 


What mystery lies in the 
Duke lacrosse story becom- 
ing such a feeding frenzy for 
the media (and Duke’s own 
grandstanding faculty), when 
its administration signals to 
the world that it will join 
willingly in the condemna- 
tion of its accused students, 
its unaccused students, its 
culture, legacy, and alumni? 
The wolves were in charge 
of the hen house, and every- 
one knew it. 

I don’t know with whom 
President Brodhead was 
communing in those first 
months after the story broke, 
but I personally know of no 


one who waited until the 
tide turned against the 
D.A. to condemn the ad- 
ministration’s handling of 
the matter. Mr. Bliwise’s 
suggestion that President 
Brodhead valiantly re- 
mained calm and neutral 
while the judicial process 
ran its course is demonstra- 
bly false and only draws his 
own objectivity into ques- 
tion. Unlike the “analogous” 
case studies that Mr. Bliwise 
cites in his article, the in- 
juries that our institution 
has sustained in this affair 
were in no small measure 
self-inflicted, and that makes 
all the difference. 

That the university’s trus- 
tees were complicit in this 
disgraceful abdication of 
reason and responsibility 
means only that they, as 
well as Mr. Brodhead, 
should be removed from 
office forthwith. 


Dorothy Mitchell 85 
New York, New York 


The Duke lacrosse case pro- 
vides a number of important 
lessons; one of the most im- 
portant, as Robert Bliwise’s 
“One Year Later” alludes to, 
concerns the media. How- 
ever, rather than paint all 
with a black broad brush, I 
believe it’s critical to distin- 
guish the news organizations 
which attempted to fairly 
analyze the continual stream 
of data out of the case from 
those that clearly wanted to 
see the three Duke men con- 
victed, in order to support 
their own ideological agenda. 
Even before the DNA 

“evidence” came back neg- 
ative, Fox News presented 
numerous panels of lawyers 


who systematically went 
through all of the contradic- 
tions in the case and con- 
cluded that it was extremely 
unlikely that the three Duke 
men were guilty. The Wall 
Street Journal also consis- 
tently and persuasively re- 
futed the charges. Ed Brad- 
lee’s 60 Minutes lacrosse 
scandal segments on CBS 
were some of the best in the 
history of the show. News- 
week started with the awful 
cover story, but then seemed 
to reverse course when the 
facts became evident. 

In contrast, multiple re- 
porters at The New York 
Times, as Bliwise stated, stuck 
to its “narrative of privileged 
whites abusing poor black 
women” for as long as possi- 
ble. At some point in the his- 
tory of the case, one couldn’t 
help but deduce that agenda, 
rather than fact, is the driv- 
ing force in their reporting. 
As the Times is a premier 
provider of world and na- 
tional news, this recognition 
has very serious implica- 
tions, reaching far beyond 
the Duke lacrosse scandal. 

As George Eliot wrote, 
“The scornful nostril and 
the high head gather not the 
odors that lie on the track 
of truth.” 

Len May B.S.E. ’72 
Wayland, Massachusetts 


Editor’s note: Because 

of the large volume of 
correspondence on 
lacrosse, we have posted 
additional letters on the 
magazine’s website: 
dukemagazine .duke .edu. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


CO sikgcae with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individualy owned and operated. 





duled 
arts, educational and fitness offerings here 
each month, or those wonderfully unexpected 
“classes” on the sofa. We celebrate teaching 
and learning every day. 





A premier lifecare community since 1992 


2701 Pickett Road * Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 © 919.490.8000 
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Central Campus on the Move 


elli Clarke Pelli Architects, an 

award-winning firm known for 

such works as the Petronas Towers 

in Malaysia, the Pacific Design 
Center in Los Angeles, Reagan National 
Airport in Washington, and a 1984 ex- 
pansion of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, has been selected as master 
designer for the redevelopment of Duke's 
Central Campus. 

As master designer, PCPA will devel- 
op an overall vision for the campus and 
its architecture. Its architects will deter- 
mine the placement of buildings and open 
space, develop design guidelines, choose 
key materials, design several individual 
buildings, and help choose architects to 
collaborate on the design of others. 

Central Campus consists of about 200 
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acres between East and West campuses that 
are now home mainly to aging apartment 
structures. Administrators hope the redevel- 
opment, expected to occur in phases over a 
twenty- to fifty-year period, will create a 
Central Campus that better complements 
Duke’s other campuses and connects them. 
Initially, the redevelopment was seen pri- 
marily as a way to replace 
and update existing hous- 
ing, but discussions among 
programming committees 
in early 2005 led planners / 
to begin thinking in terms 
of an “academic village” 
that combines housing 
with academic and ad- 
ministrative departments. aay 
That idea was reflected in 
a new “Phase I” develop- = 
ment plan approved by 
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the board of trustees in September 2006. 
“Simultaneously, we want the new cam- 
pus to address academic needs in arts, hu- 
manities, and international programs, and 
to encourage collaborative learning and fos- 
ter interdisciplinary research,” says Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead. “We hope to 


create a distinctive campus whose quality of 
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_ Seven on Board 





n July, Duke’s board of trustees wel- 
comed seven new members. They in- 
clude Benjamin S. Abram B.S.C.E. ’07 
of Chapel Hill; Jack O. Bovender Jr. 


67, M.H.A. ’69 of Nashville; Ben Kennedy 


00, M.B.A. ’07 of Atlanta; Elizabeth Kiss of 
Decatur, Georgia; Marguerite Kondracke 
68 of Washington; Michael Marsicano ’78, 
Ph.D. ’82 of Charlotte; and Ann Pelham 
°74 of Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Abram, named “young trustee” this past 
spring, graduated in May. While at Duke, 
he traveled to Uganda with Duke Engineers 
Without Borders, served as a residential ad- 
viser and teaching assistant, and was senior 
class president for the Pratt School of En- 
gineering. He is enrolled in graduate school 
at North Carolina State University in civil/ 
transportation engineering. 

A thirty-eight year veteran of the health- 
care industry, Bovender serves as chair and 
chief executive officer of the Nashville- 
based Hospital Corporation of America, the 
nation’s leading provider of health-care 
services, with 180 hospitals and more than 
100 ambulatory surgery centers in three 









architecture should withstand the test of 
time and be equivalent to the aesthetic cal- 
iber of East and West campuses.” 

Besides aesthetic and programming con- 
cerns, administrators are also concerned with 
sustainability. Since 2003, Duke has required 


Architectural schools 
of thought: Among 
Pelli’s designs are 
the biology and 
genetics building 

at the University 

of California-San 
Francisco, top, and 
the research complex 
at the University of 
California-Los 
Angeles 


1,015,000 Square feet of student 


that construction on campus meet or ex- 
ceed the Leadership in Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Design (LEED) Green Build- 
ing Rating System’s requirements, and the 
new Central Campus is no exception. 

Duke officials are confident that 
PCPA is the right choice for the job. The 
firm’s previous campus work includes 
projects at Rice and Yale universities; the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; and several University 
of California campuses. PCPA also de- 
signed the sports quadrangle at Duke 
that includes the Wilson, Schwartz-But- 
ters, and Sheffield buildings, along with 
“Krzyzewskiville.” 

The design stage for the new campus is 
expected to take at least six months. Infra- 
structure work could begin in 2008, with 
some buildings opening by 2010 or 2011. 


www.duke.edu/web/centralcampus 





Residential Life summer cleaning 








rooms cle 
485 Bathrooms 
8,000+ Square yar 


712 New seats and backs 
for student desk chairs 


224 New window blinds ) 
26 Commons rooms refurbishe 
6 New media rooms 


1 New roof (Wannamaker) 
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countries. Institutional Investor magazine has has been a board and committee member 


called him the “best CEO in America” for — for Duke Divinity School. 

the health-care profession. Bovender is a Kennedy is a consultant with Bain & Com- 
member of the board of visitors of the Fuqua pany and works in the management con- 
School of Business, has served on the exec- _ sulting firm’s Atlanta office. While at Fuqua, 
ative committee of the Annual Fund, and _ he served as president of the MBA Associa- 


Nowicki: helping to integrate the 
academic and social dimensions of 
the student experience 





Sara Guerrero 


AVoice for Undergraduates 





tephen Nowicki, Duke's former dean of natu- undergraduate education by getting to know students 
ral sciences, is well known around campus in all of the places where they learn,’ Brodhead says. “He 
for his innovative and playful approach to understands that students learn best when there is a 
engaging students. An AnneT. and Robert M. natural connection between their schoolwork, their 
Bass fellow and professor in the departments of biolo- __ activities, and their social lives.” 
gy, psychology, and neurobiology, he has been known As dean, Nowicki will serve as Duke's principal 
to juggle flaming clubs in the classroom and integrate spokesman on undergraduate education and will be 
arock band into a lecture, all inthe name of teaching. responsible for leading and coordinating all aspects of 
Outside the classroom, his activities range from undergraduate life. Reporting to the provost, Nowicki 
involving students in his evolutionary ecology lab to will work closely with senior administrators in the 
playing the trombone in the student pep band. Soits —_Trinity College of Arts & Sciences, Pratt School of 


appropriate that Nowicki, engager extraordinaire, Engineering, Nicholas School of the Environment and 
became Duke's first dean of undergraduate education —_Earth Sciences, the division of student affairs, and 
on July 1. other departments. 

President Richard H. Brodhead says the new post is Nowicki will oversee facility improvements that 


intended to better integrate the academic and social affect undergraduates’ dining, residential, and recre- 

dimensions of the student experience. In appointing ational experiences. He also will work with the provost 

Nowicki, an award-winning teacher and international- _ on final recommendations emerging from the ongoing 

ly known researcher, to the role, Brodhead and Provost + Campus Culture Initiative. 

Peter Lange say they've found a natural for the job. Alvin L. Crumbliss, a professor of chemistry at Duke 
“Steve has lived Duke's vision for an integrated since 1970, replaced Nowicki as dean of natural sciences. 
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Chameides: 
creating a new 
environment at 

the Nicholas 
School 


he environmental issues facing society are 
myriad and daunting, but they are tract- 
able,” says atmospheric chemist William L. 
Chameides. “They will require a new kind 
of professional, with an interdisciplinary approach 
and an understanding that spans the physical and 
biological sciences to the social sciences.” 

Chameides (pronounced shah MEE diss) will 
have the opportunity to define and train just that 
type of professional in his role as the new dean of 
the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences. Previously chief scientist for the nonprofit 
organization Environmental Defense and Regents’ 
Professor Emeritus at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, he took up his new post in September. He 
succeeded William H. Schlesinger, who stepped down 
in June to become president and director of the In- 
stitute of Ecosystem Studies in Millbrook, New York. 

During his more than thirty years in academe, 
Chameides has conducted research on chemical, 
physical, and biological processes that interact to 
shape the environment and sought to identify pos- 
sible pathways toward sustainability. While at 
Georgia Tech, he moonlighted as chief scientist of 
the Southern Oxidants Study, a multi-institutional 
research program focused on understanding the 
causes and remedies for ground-level ozone pollu- 
tion in the southern United States; as study direc- 
tor of CHINA-MAP. an international research pro- 
gram examining the effects of environmental 
change on agriculture in China; and as chair of the 
National Research Council's Committee on Air 
Quality Management in the United States. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences and a 
fellow at the American Geophysical Union. 

During a brief stint away from academe, begin- 
ning in 2005, Chameides served as chief scientist 
for Environmental Defense, advising the organiza- 
tion on scientific issues, overseeing its research 
programs, and communicating science to nonsci- 
entific audiences. 





Courtesy of Georgia Institute of Technology 





Riddell: taking center stage 
in the president’s office 





New Secretary and 
VP Riddell 





ichard Riddell, special assistant to 
President Richard H. Brodhead, has 
been named vice president and univer- 
sity secretary. As special assistant, 
Riddell functions as the president's chief of staff. In 
his added role as vice president and university sec- 
retary, he will coordinate the activities of the 
board of trustees, oversee university ceremonies 
such as commencement, and manage hiring and 
review processes for senior university officials. 

Riddell, who has a background in theater and 
lighting, joined the theater-studies faculty at Duke 
in 1992. He chaired the department before taking 
a post as special assistant to Provost Peter Lange 
from 2003 to 2004. In 2004, Riddell was named 
special assistant to the president, though he also 
retains the title of Mary D.B.T. and James H. Semans 
Professor of the practice of theater studies. 

In his professional life, he has received the Tony, 
Drama Desk, and Maharam (now Hewes Design) 
awards for excellence in lighting design and has 
worked on productions on Broadway and at resi- 
dent theater and opera companies in the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 


Les Todd 


tion and wrote the organization’s first con- 
stitution. He also served as a Leadership Fel- 
low who advised teams of first-year M.B.A. 
students, and as an Academic Fellow for Fu- 
qua’s core strategy class. Between college 
and graduate school, Kennedy worked for the 
Corporate Executive Board, a Washington- 
based firm that provides business research 
and executive education. 

Kiss became the eighth president of Agnes 
Scott College, a liberal-arts college for wom- 
en outside Atlanta, in 2006. Before that, 
she was founding director of Duke’s Kenan 
Institute for Ethics and an associate profes- 
sor of the practice of political science and 
philosophy. While at Duke, Kiss played a 
leading role in integrating ethics into the 
undergraduate curriculum. She led efforts 
that resulted in a new honor code and the 
implementation of a research ethics re- 
quirement for all Ph.D. students. 

Kondracke is the president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of America’s Promise Alli- 
ance, a collaborative effort by groups dedi- 
cated to the well-being of children and 
youth. Before that, she served as special as- 
sistant to U.S. Sen. Lamar Alexander (R- 
Tennessee) and staff director for the Senate 
Subcommittee on Children and Families. 
Kondracke co-founded Corporate Family 
Solutions to provide better child care for 
parents through employer sponsorship. The 
company, now called Bright Horizons Fam- 
ily Solutions, is the nation’s largest provider 
of workplace care. She currently serves on 
several boards, including the board of visi- 
tors of the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy. 

Marsicano is president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Foundation For The Carolinas, 
a nonprofit that provides financial support 
and leadership in addressing community 
needs in thirteen counties in North and 
South Carolina. The foundation distributes 
$70 million in grants to various charities 
each year. Under Marsicano’s leadership, 
the foundation has raised more than $500 
million in philanthropic capital. He is a 
past chairman of the board of trustees of the 
North Carolina School of the Arts in Win- 
ston-Salem and currently serves on the ad- 
visory board of the Nasher Museum of Art. 


Pelham is the publisher of Legal Times, an 
award-winning print and online newspaper 
focused on law and lobbying in Washington. 
She joined the publication as a reporter in 
1988. She also has reported for Congres- 
sional Quarterly and Raleigh’s News €& Ob- 
server. Pelham got her start in journalism 
while at Duke, where she was editor of The 
Chronicle. Pelham is president-elect of the 
Duke Alumni Association (DAA), chairs 
the DAA board’s international committee, 
and has served on the board’s executive 
committee since 2004. She is also vice pres- 
ident of the Duke Club of Washington and 
a former member of the Editorial Advisory 


Board of Duke Magazine. 


Brodhead on the Israel Boycott 


n late May, Great Britain’s University 
and College Union, a professional asso- 
ciation for academics, sparked contro- 
versy by voting to move forward with a 
proposed boycott of Israeli academic insti- 
tutions. Palestinian trade unions had called 
for the boycott to protest Israel’s “40-year 
occupation” of Palestinian land. 

In response, President Richard H. Brod- 
head issued a statement condemning the 
proposed boycott, which the British union 
has not yet officially ratified. “It is a founda- 
tional principle of American life that all 
ideas should have an equal opportunity to 
be expressed,” he said in the statement. Free 
speech allows people who disagree to learn 
from one another, he added. 

Duke has a “proud tradition of upholding 
the free exchange of ideas, including discus- 
sions that involve the bitter, unresolved 
conflicts in the Middle East.” In October 
2004, the university was criticized by some 
for hosting the National Student Con- 
ference of the Palestinian Solidarity Move- 
ment after organizers failed to sign a state- 
ment denouncing terrorism. Following the 
conference, administrators and faculty mem- 
bers alike said panel discussions and im- 
promptu exchanges outside the conference 
venues were both passionate and respectful. 

In his statement on the proposed boycott, 
Brodhead stressed the importance of that 
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Ikee Gardner, cultivating 
a literary interest 


kee Gardner graduated ninth in 
her class of four-hundred-fifty 
students at Whitney M. Young 
High School, a rigorous Chicago 
magnet school. The only child of an 
electrician father and a lawyer mother, 
Gardner applied to a dozen universities, 
including Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Notre 
Dame, and the University of Chicago, 
in addition to Duke. All twelve 
admitted her; she accepted Duke's 
offer. Not bad for a fifteen-year-old. 

“When | arrived on campus, | 
debated whether or not | would tell 
people how old | was,’ says Gardner. 
“| didn’t want them to tease me.’ 

Intellectually precocious from a 
young age, Gardner was privately 
tutored (a phrase she prefers to home 
schooled) by her parents until middle 
school. She augmented her course- 
work with an endless supply of books. 
“| can’t remember a time when | was 
not reading, writing, or hearing sto- 
ries,” says Gardner, recalling such 
favorites as The Chronicles of Narnia 
series and Nancy Farmer's A Girl 
Named Disaster. 

Gardner's transition to a competi- 
tive college-prep high school was 
fairly seamless. She quickly became 
involved with a range of extracurric- 
ular activities, including the math 
and debate teams, and was captain 





of the Academic Decathlon Team. 

For three years she tutored her fellow 
students in math, science, and Eng- 
lish, and was an English tutor through 
the Chicago Urban League for a year. 
Literature continued to capture her 
imagination; she completed a first 
draft of a 300-page novel, called The 
Tale of the Mage, a rethinking of 
Arthurian legends. 

Gardner was tapped by Duke as 
one of seven University Scholars for 
the Class of 2008, a designation that 
recognizes students who have dis- 
played excitement for original re- 
search, collaborative thinking, and 
innovative scholarship. She's wasted 
no time living up to the promise. 

A double-major in economics and 
English, she has written for The 
Chronicle, helped edit the student- 
run Duke Journal of Public Affairs, and 


researched hedge-fund investment 
decisions as a student research assis- 
tant at the Fuqua School of Business. 
She is also a member of the Cam- 
bridge Christian Fellowship. 

Gardner has also branched out 
into spoken-word poetry, performing 
at numerous open mike and arts 
events on campus. This spring, she 
was named the Paul Robeson 
Scholar/Artist, one of several awards 
that comprise the university's annual 
Julian Abele Awards to honor signifi- 
cant achievements by members and 
supporters of the black community 
at Duke. Gardner's recognition was 
based in part on her trilogy of poems 
that was included in the “Images of 
Our Heritage” exhibit at the Mary Lou 
Williams Cultural Center in February. 

“{ still get flutters when | perform 
my work live,’ says Gardner. “But the 


hard part is not so much reciting 
[poetry], it’s writing a poem with the 
idea of how it will sound out loud. If 
I'm writing a poem to be read, I'm 
paying attention to the stanzas, but 
if 'm writing a poem that will be lis- 
tened to, I'm paying attention to 
rhythm ina different way.” 

Gardner spent the summer in 
New York, taking courses through a 
Duke arts program and interning at 
Random House. This fall, she’s 
enrolled in three English courses, an 
African and African-American history 
class, and an economics class in cor- 
porate finance. After graduation, she 
says, her future is wide open. 

“Long-term, I'd like to be a writer,” 
she says of her career trajectory. 

“But for now, I'm comfortable not 
knowing.’ 
— Bridget Booher 


Megan Morr 


kind of dialogue. “The idea of forbidding 
partnerships and exchanges with Israeli uni- 
versities and scholars contradicts the high 
value we place in the pursuit of knowledge 
on our own campus and in the importance 
of robust intellectual integrity more broad- 
ly,” he said. “I oppose efforts to suppress the 
free exchange of ideas at Duke and in uni- 
versity communities around the world.” 


news.duke.edu/2007 /07 boycott.html 
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Pratt Dean Bound for 
Johns Hopkins 


nother Duke school is facing a change 

in senior leadership. Kristina M. John- 

son, dean of the Pratt School of En- 
gineering since 1999, has taken a post 

as provost and senior vice president of aca- 
demic affairs at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Johnson came to Duke from the Univer- 


sity of Colorado. Under her leadership, Pratt 
has increased the quality and size of its fac- 
ulty and student body. Of fifty new faculty 
members recruited during her tenure, four- 
teen have won early career “young investiga- 
tor” awards. The undergraduate student body 
has grown 20 percent, and some graduate 
programs have doubled in size. She oversaw 
the planning, funding, and construction of 
the 322,000-square-foot Fitzpatrick Center 
for Interdisciplinary Engineering, Medicine 


and Applied Sciences. In addition, the 
school’s research expenditures have tripled to 
$60 million, and the endowment has grown 
from $20 million to $200 million. 
Robert L. Clark, chair of the department 
of mechanical engineering and materials 
science and Thomas Lord Professor of 
mechanical engineering, has been appoint- 
_ ed interim dean pending the outcome of a 
national search for Johnson’s successor. A 
specialist in acoustics and bionanomanufac- 
turing with a Ph.D. from Virginia Tech, Clark 
is founding director of Duke’s Center for 
Biologically Inspired Materials and Material 
Systems and was named senior associate 
dean of Pratt in 2001. 
In that position, he has established a more 
_ robust research grant preparation and man- 
agement office and cross-disciplinary initia- 
tives in photonics, bioengineering and bio- 
logically inspired materials, and energy and 
the environment. 


Presidential Review 





ormer speaker of the North Carolina 

House of Representatives and trustee 
Daniel T. Blue Jr. is leading a commit- 

tee to assess Richard H. Brodhead’s 

first three years as president of Duke Uni- 

_ versity. A similar review was carried out for 

Brodhead’s predecessor, Nannerl O. Keo- 
_ hane, after her first three years in office, and 
also in 2000, as part of a process established 
in 1982 to evaluate presidents, officers, and 
_ deans at regular intervals. 

Blue J.D. ’73 is joined by trustees Paula P. 
Burger 67, A.M. ’74, dean for undergraduate 
education and vice provost of the Johns Hop- 
_ kins University; Alan D. Schwartz ’72, pres- 
_ ident of Bear Stearns Companies Inc.; and 
_ Anthony Vitarelli’05, a student at Yale Law 

School—and faculty members from the law 

_ school, medical center, and Trinity College. 

The committee will report to the board 

_ of trustees by the end of the calendar year. 

_ Comments should be sent by November | 

to danblue@duke.edu or pres-review@duke. 

edu, or to: Presidential Review Committee; 

Duke University; Daniel T. Blue Jr., Chair; 
P.O. Box 91627; Raleigh, N.C. 27675. 








nthe gamut of human experi- 
ences, love surely is one of the 
most desirable—and most 
complicated. After all, myriad 
novels, poems, and pop songs have 
been written about wanting it, 
keeping it, losing it, and just plain 
hating it. 

In the class “The Love Command- 
ment,’ offered in the Duke Divinity 
School, the Bible is one of the most 
fertile sources for thought and 
debate about the nature of love. Not 
surprisingly, this text does not pres- 
ent the same notions of love offered 
by popular culture. 

And even within the context of 
the Bible, the way one understands 
love depends on which stories one 
reads, says instructor Allen Verhey, 
professor of Christian ethics. “What | 
want students to see is that the nar- 
rative you use to define love will 
shape the way you understand love,’ 
he says. In the Christian tradition, 
“the narrative behind love is the self- 
giving love of the cross.” 

Verhey’s students, for example, 
consider the perspective of Anders 
Nygren, a Swedish theologian who 
calls for self-sacrificial love. Nygren 
discounts the worthiness of love's 
object, since God loves people 
because of his nature, not because 
they merit it. Verhey hopes to chal- 
lenge these views. 

“No human being can lay claim on 
God's love, but in a way he recognizes 











XTIANETH 350: The Love Commandment 


the worthiness of his own creation 
when he continues to love them,’ 
Verhey says. 

With the discussion of Nygren, 
Verhey brings in the feminist voices 
of writers Barbara Hilkert Andolsen 
and Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, who ex- 
plore the ways in which the idealiza- 
tion of self-sacrificial love has created 
unrealistic expectations for women’s 
private lives (such as a mother end- 
ing her career to rear children). 

Beyond questions of self-sacrifice, 
the course deals with two command- 
ments: “Love the Lord your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul 
and with all your mind” (Matthew 
22: 37) and“love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Matthew 22: 39). 

The course material encourages 
students to think through the complex 
implications of these commandments: 
how the love of God and neighbor 
are connected, what it means to love 
one’s neighbor, who qualifies as one’s 
neighbor, and whether the phrase 
“as yourself” connotes an imperative 
to love oneself. 

Ethics play a role as well. Readings 
examine the relationship of love to 
politics and the law, as well as choic- 
es involving abortion, physician- 
assisted suicide, and lying. 

Anna Kate Ellerman Th.M. ‘06 says 
she took the course because it served 
her research interests in both 
Christian ethics and pastoral care. 
And, she wanted to study with 
Verhey, whom she describes as “the 
epitome of a pastor and a scholar.” 

“It’s one thing to talk and think 
about how we as Christians ought to 
love God and neighbor,’ says Eller- 
man, who is pursuing a Ph.D. at 
Princeton University. “It’s another 


thing to put these ideas on the 
ground and to consider how we might 
practice them.’ 


Allen Verhey earned a B.A. from 
Calvin College, a B.D. from Calvin 
Theological Seminary, and a Ph.D. 
from Yale University. He has taught 
at Duke for three years. Previously, 
he was the Blekkink Professor of 
religion at Hope College. He also 
served as director of the Institute 

of Religion at Texas Medical Center. 
His recent publications include 
Reading the Bible in the Strange 
World of Medicine, and Remembering 
Jesus: Christian Community, Scripture, 
and the Moral Life. 


Introduction to Christian Ethics 


Introduction to Christian Theology 


In addition to works by philosophers, 
ethicists, and theologians such as St. 
Augustine, Karl Barth, Soren Kierke- 
gaard, and Reinhold Niebuhr, students 
read a range of texts that include a 
speech on love and compassion by 
Mother Teresa, excerpts from Martin 
Luther King Jr’s Strength to Love, and 
reflections on the situation-ethics 
debate by Verhey’s colleague Stanley 
Hauerwas, Gilbert T. Rowe Professor 
of theological ethics. 


Working papers, which summarize 
readings and raise questions 


Responses to working papers 


Research paper 
—Kelly Schmader 
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International Instrumentation 


amadou Diabate was born into a 
distinguished family of griots 
Im) Wiltasra 


Malian city that is a center for 


musiclan storytellers 


the arts and culture of the Manding people 
of West Africa. At an early age, he learned 


to play the kora, a traditional stringed in- 
strument made from a gourd, from his father 
and his cousin, and began to assume the 
role of a griot. Following a tradition that’s 
been passed along for centuries, he is now 
teaching his own nine-year-old son. 


Diabate, who lives in Durham, is one of 


several musicians who will take part in a 


BIBLIO-FILE 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ohn Boydell (1719-1804) was 

one of London's most impor- 

tant print publishers and print 

sellers. In 1786, in coopera 
tion with his nephew Josiah, he con- 
ceived a plan to commission cele- 
brated British artists to produce 
paintings illustrating the works of 
William Shakespeare. 

From these paintings he created 
and sold engravings and, in 1802, 
published The Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare, illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the paintings. A copy of 
the 1802 edition is a recent gift from 
Richard and Nancy Riess to the Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library. 

From the beginning, the Boydells’ 
project was more than just a publish- 
ing venture. They also planned to 
exhibit the paintings in a newly built 
Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall and 
intended eventually to donate the 
entire collection to the British nation. 


The gallery opened in 1789 with —_ bankruptcy. 
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thirty-four paintings and grew 
rapidly. By 1791, it housed sixty-five, 
and by 1802, there were 162. As early 
as 1791, the Boydells began to issue 
engravings from the paintings, 
selling them in England and abroad. 
However, when the French Revo- 
lution began, the continental mar- 
ket for books and prints collapsed, 
and the Boydells found themselves 
overextended and forced into 





The gallery itself was ultimately 
unsuccessful, and the entire collection 
of paintings was sold in 1804. None- 
theless, the prints and images pro- 
duced from the paintings captured 
the popular imagination. Many have 
been adapted to illustrate later edi- 
tions of Shakespeare's works and have 
inspired numerous stage productions. 
The 1802 edition of the work now in 
the library is one of the lasting re- 
sults of the Boydells’ grand endeavor. 


library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections/ 


Shakespeare, William. The 
Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
London: Printed by W. Bulmer 

and Co., Shakespeare Printing- 
Office. Nine volumes. Detail of 
Romeo, Juliet & Nurse, painted 
by John Francis Rigaud, engraved 
by James Snow, above 


Stay tuned: instrument maker 
Talton with a restored bass viol 





fall-semester lecture series on musical in- 
struments organized by Brenda Neece, cura- 
tor of the Duke Musical Instrument Col- 
lection. The programs will be held once a 
month, on Fridays at 4:00 p.m. in Perkins 
Library’s Rare Book Room, and will each 
comprise a performance, lecture, and in- 
depth question-and-answer session. 

Appropriately, Diabate, who is perform- 
ing November 9, will be joined by his son. 

Other fall lecturers include Ioana Sher- 
man, a scholar who will demonstrate and 
explain the significance of the fluier and 
caval, two types of flutes common in south- 
ern Romania; Bob Talton, an instrument 
maker from North Carolina who will dis- 
cuss his crafting of violins, violas, cellos, 
guitars, dulcimers, and banjos and show in- 
struments in various stages of completion; 
and William Michal Jr., a banjo expert and 
collector who will talk about the origins 
and history of the banjo in the U.S., differ- 
ent playing styles, and the hobby of collect- 
ing instruments. 


www.dumic.org 


Deanda Noaaro 





Opera “Live” at Duke 








or the past three years, the Washing- 
ton National Opera (WNO) has, 
like many other opera companies 
around the country, been experiment- 
ing with technology that allows it to broad- 
cast its performances on a live video feed to 
select groups in remote locations. In 2005 
and 2006, WNO “simulcast” Porgy and Bess 
and Madame Butterfly, respectively, to audi- 


ences on the National Mall in Washington. 
_ Porgy and Bess reportedly played to a satel- 


lite crowd of 13,000. 

This fall, WNO is further expanding its 
viewing options, and Duke is among more 
than thirty universities, colleges, and high 
schools nationwide that will present a 


simulcast of WNO’s performance of Puc- 
_cini’s La Bohéme on Sunday, September 23. 





(The performance will also be simulcast in 
two theaters in the Washington metropoli- 


tan area.) The Duke viewing will take place 


at 2:00 p.m. in the Bryan Center’s Reynolds 
Industries Theater and is free to the public. 
This edition of the show, directed by 


_ Mariusz Trelinski, is a modern-day take on 
_ the classic opera, and WNO officials hope 


it will appeal to a younger audience. The 


opera follows a group of young artists as 


they struggle with their careers and rela- 
tionships, searching for meaning in life and 
a greater connection with society. 





“This is a very good introductory opera 
for people,” says Shayne Doty ’83, WNO’s 
director of development, adding that an 
increase in this type of programming may 
help inspire Duke undergraduates to take 
leadership roles in the arts after graduation. 
“We're anxious to reach out beyond tradi- 
tional opera lovers and traditional arts- 
goers. People have a misconception about 
opera audiences—that they’re old, that 
they’re maybe only people who appear 
wearing fur and black tie, and it’s not the 
case so much.” 

Susan Dunn, director of the Duke Opera 
Workshop, says that simulcasts of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera in Raleigh have 
drawn large crowds, and she expects that a 
classic show like La Boheme may have a sim- 
ilar impact at Duke. “For students and peo- 
ple in the community who don’t have a lot 
of chances to see live opera, this is a great 
opportunity.” 





www.dc-opera.org 


Revolutionary Art 





ommunism fell in Romania in 1989, 

and president Nicolae Ceausescu fled 

amid rioting in the capital city of 
Bucharest and around the country. 

Two years later, when Kristine Stiles, an 

art-history professor at Duke, visited the coun- 


Courtesy of Washington National Opera 


Popular culture: Thousands turned out 
on the mall in Washington to watch opera broad- 
casts, coming to Duke this fall 


try, it was still in turmoil. She was drawn by 
the famous painted monasteries of Buco- 
vina, in northeast Romania. But while she 
was there, someone taped a small, plastic 
explosive device to her car, and detonated 
it, blowing up a large section of the back of 
the car. 

“T got out of there quickly,” she remem- 
bers, making her way to Hungary. Many 
people would have turned their backs on 
the country under similar circumstances, 
but Stiles, a scholar of destruction, violence, 
and trauma in art, was intrigued. 

Over the next several years, she visited 
Romania many times, seeking artists creat- 
ing new and interesting works. On her sec- 
ond trip, in 1992, she was introduced to 
Dan and Lia Perjovschi. Dan was known for 
his drawings—many of them political-car- 
toon-like critiques of government and soci- 
ety—and Lia for performance art dealing 
with identity and social issues. Dan was 
active in the Group for Social Dialogue, 
which aimed to spread democratic thinking 
throughout the country. 

Stiles was hooked. In 1993 in a French jour- 
nal, she published an article called “Shaved 
Heads and Marked Bodies: Representations 
from Cultures of Trauma” that focused in 
part on the Perjovschis and Romanian avant- 
garde art. Over the years, her respect for 
them grew, along with a friendship. 

This fall, the Nasher Museum of Art is 
presenting “States of Mind: Dan and Lia 
Perjovschi,” a midcareer retrospective of 
the couple’s work curated by Stiles. 

The exhibition, which runs through Jan- 
uary 6, 2008, includes large drawing installa- 
tions, paintings, objects, and photographs 
and videos of the couple’s performance art. 
Much of Dan Perjovschi’s early work was pub- 
lished in the form of illustrations in Revista 
22, a post-revolution intellectual magazine 
sharing ideas on democracy. The drawings 
are often biting social critiques, Stiles says. 
One depicts a man at an ATM machine. He 
faces the surveillance camera, and asks, “Do 
you remember my PIN?” Another depicts 
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GALLERY 


Selections from the 


Nasher Museum of Art 


ara Walker's work addresses 

the persistent legacy of 

slavery in American cul 

ture, with its racial and 
gender stereotypes and myths. For 
this portfolio, Walker produced 
enlargements of prints from Harper's 
Pictorial History of the Civil War, first 
published in 1866. Harper’ Pictorial 
History has long been an inspiration 
for Walker, both for what it depicted 
about the war and for what it left out. 

She overlaid Civil War battle scenes 

from the book with her own cutouts 
of African-American figures. The solid 
black silhouettes interrupt and haunt 
the scenes as ghostly, larger-than- 
life reminders of the violence and 
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oppression endured by slaves. 

Since the 1990s, Walker has used 
the technique of cut-paper silhou- 
ettes placed on white backgrounds. 
Historically, this type of silhouette 
was used to decorate eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century middle- 
class homes. Walker appropriates the 
technique to stage scenes illustrating 
racial suppression while interweav 


Courtesy Dan Perjovschi 


Courtesy the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and Robin Holland 


Courtesy Lia Perjovschi 





ing Civil War iconography and racist 
stereotypes. She highlights the 
similarities between the silhouette 
and the nature of African-American 
stereotypes, in which complex details 
of individuals are reduced or general- 
ized into easily recognizable outlines. 
Born in California, Walker moved 
to Atlanta at age twelve when her 
father took a job as a professor at 





Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Civil War (annotat- 
ed), 2005, by Kara Walker. 
Offset lithography and 
silkscreen, portfolio of 

15 prints, ed. 35/35, each 
39 x 53 inches. Purchased 
with funds provided by 
Monica M. and Richard D. 
Segal, the Neely Family, 
and Barbra and Andrew 
Rothschild. 


Georgia State University. She studied 
at the Atlanta College of Art and 
received her M.F.A. from the Rhode 
Island School of Design. In 1997, 

she became the youngest person 
ever awarded a John D. and Cath- 
erine T. MacArthur Foundation 
Achievement Award. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Cultural impressions: the 
Perjovschis’ body of work 
includes, clockwise from far left 
an installation at the Museum 
of Modern Art, Community, 

Map of Impression with Bra, 
and Our Withheld Silences 











two women wearing burgas. The first wom- 
an wears a traditional burqa, with only her 
eyes showing. The second wears what looks 
the same from the waist up; however, she is 
naked from the waist down. The caption 
reads, “Bringing Western Values.” 

Lia Perjovschi’s work has been similarly 
political. Even before the revolution in Ro- 
mania, she gained an underground follow- 
ing for revolutionary performance pieces. In 
one, she seated colleagues at the Bucharest 
Academy of Art in chairs placed in a circle 
and tied them together. They broke free 
only by working together. 

In recent years, Dan Perjovschi has head- 
lined shows at major European museums 
and at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. He’s made a transition, too, from com- 
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plex, multilayered paper drawings, some- 
times including as many as 5,000 images, to 
“ephemeral” works consisting of hundreds 
or thousands of small drawings executed 
directly on the museum walls during exhibi- 
tion hours. At the Nasher, Stiles says, he 
will decorate all of the windows in the cen- 
tral atrium. 

“Dan is very direct, very warm, he likes 
interaction,” says Roxana Markoci, who cu- 
rated Perjovschi’s recent exhibition at 
MoMA. “He’s performing in a way. For Dan, 
the audience’s reaction is very important as 
well. He can feel that presence at his back. 
He is taking cues from them—when some- 
body laughed, when there was silence.” 

The Perjovschis’ success has, in turn, 
brought more attention back to other artists 
working in Romania, says Corina Suteu, 
director of the Romanian Cultural Institute 
in New York. This has helped to extend a 
legacy that began nearly twenty years ago, 
when the Perjovschis were first beginning 
to organize for social progress and, through 
their travels, she says “created this kind of 
missing link between the contemporary 
world outside Romania and what was hap- 
pening inside.” 

“In the Communist era, the type of visual 
arts that were encouraged were extremely 
conservative and very dogmatic. Romania 
really needed this kind of strong assessment 
about a new aesthetics,” Suteu says. The 
Perjovschis “had this idea that art can mod- 
ify societies.” 


www.nasher.duke.edu 


Intentions for stored embryos 





Donate to another couple — 
Thaw and discard — 

SCNT research — 

General medical research — 
Stem cell research — 
Infertility research — 


Disease research — 
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Stem-Cell Research Favored 





resident George W. Bush has vowed 

to veto federal legislation that 

would loosen current limitations on 

stem-cell research. But a recent 
study suggests that patients who have creat- 
ed and frozen embryos as part of fertility 
treatments may not share the moral qualms 
held by Bush and other opponents of stem- 
cell research. 

Scientists at Duke Medical Center and 
the Johns Hopkins University sent question- 
naires to 2,210 patients at nine infertility 
centers across the U.S., asking them about 
their intentions for the frozen embryos they 
currently had stored. (People undergoing 
fertility treatment may end up with any- 
where from one to more than twenty un- 
used embryos at the end of the process.) 

Among those surveyed, research proved to 
be the most desirable option for disposition 
of excess embryos—more popular than do- 
nation to another infertile couple or de- 
struction. 

While 49 percent of those who responded 
to the survey indicated that they were likely 
to donate some or all of their excess embryos 
to research in general, the number increased 
to about 60 percent when the questions 
were more specific, asking about stem-cell 
research in particular, and about research 
aimed at developing treatments for human 
disease or for infertility. 

Because stem cells have the ability to 
become any type of cell present in the hu- 
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UPDATE 


“Compassionate Conservation,” Duke Magazine, January-February 2006 


esponding to popular de- 
mand for creative responses 
to global warming, FIFA, 
the world governing body 
of soccer, instituted a “carbon-neu- 


Biology held in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, in July, Stuart Pimm chipped 
in with a suggestion for officials. He 
urged FIFA, in cooperation with South 
Africa, to take on a major reforestation 


biodiversity as well as soil erosion. 
He says South Africa, where he also 
serves as an adjunct professor at the 
University of Pretoria, is already busy 
exploring carbon offsets. The country 


tral’ policy for its 2006 World Cup in 
Berlin. All carbon emissions associat- 








ed with hosting the massive tourna- 
ment, including the airline travel of 
participants and spectators, had to 
be offset in some way. For the 2010 
World Cup, to be held in South Africa, 
the organization has pledged to fol- 
low its own precedent. 

Delivering a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Society for Conservation 


man body, it may eventually be possible to 
treat diseases ranging from autoimmune dis- 
orders to cancer by using the stem cells to 
generate healthy cells to replace damaged 
ones. Embryonic stem cells are more versa- 
tile than their counterparts derived from 
adults or from umbilical cord blood. 

Anne Drapkin Lyerly M.D. ’95, an associ- 
ate professor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
Duke and lead investigator on the study, 
suspects patients might feel a responsibility 
to the embryos that precludes allowing them 
to develop into children to be reared by other 
people, or to be destroyed without benefit. 
“For the people in possession of these em- 
bryos, research may prove to be the most 
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project, planting indigenous trees. 
“It’s a low-tech option with extraor- 


dinary potential,” he was quoted as 
saying in the country’s Herald. 

For Pimm, Doris Duke Professor of 
conservation ecology, the beauty of 
planting indigenous plants (as 
opposed to, say, buying generic car- 
bon credits) is that they serve not 
only as carbon-storage space, but 
also help locally to combat the loss of 


has, in recent years, undertaken sev- 
eral conservation-minded initiatives 
to remove invasive plants, like the 
eucalyptus, and replace them with 
native species. 

While there for the meeting, 
Pimm was also able to connect with 
one of his research teams, which 
employs several current and former 
students from Duke. The team’s work 
involves tracking elephant migration 
patterns in the hopes of convincing 
governments to change national- 
park boundaries across Southern 
Africa to better reflect the animals’ 
natural movements. 

In August he returned for a spell 
to the Brazilian rain forest to contin- 
ue his conservation work there, the 
subject of a Duke Magazine feature in 
January-February 2006. But for 
Pimm, a soccer fan as well as an ecol- 
ogist, the 2010 World Cup was still a 
rosy thought in the back of his mind. 

—Jacob Dagger 


acceptable and morally preferable option,” 
Lyerly says. 

These findings suggest that the number of 
embryos potentially available for stem-cell 
research may be much larger than scientists 
thought. 

“Previous research indicates that there 
are approximately 400,000 frozen embryos 
stored in the United States,” says Lyerly. “If 
half of those belong to people who are will- 
ing to donate embryos for research, and 
only half that number were in fact donated, 
there could still be 100,000 embryos avail- 
able for research.” Earlier estimates placed 
the number of available embryos at about 
11,000, she says. 


As current federal policies do not reflect 
the preferences of infertility patients, “this 
has significant implications for potential 
policy change on stem cell research,” Lyerly 
says. The researchers published their find- 
ings in the journal Science. 


www.sciencemag.org 


Examining Islamic Extremism 





esearchers at Duke and the Univer- 

sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

will lead a two-year study funded by 

the U.S. Department of Justice aimed 
at finding out how Muslims in the U.S. ad- 
dress messages of extremism in their com- 
munities. 

The purpose of the project is to develop 
policy recommendations for reducing the 
likelihood that the U.S. will develop home- 
grown terrorist networks like those seen re- 
cently in Europe. 

“In light of the recent events in London 
and Glasgow, it is critically important to 
understand why widespread radicalization 
has not occurred in the United States and 
take steps to reinforce this trend,” says David 
Schanzer, a visiting associate professor of 
the practice of public policy at Duke and di- 
rector of the Triangle Center on Terrorism 
and Homeland Security. 

The National Institute of Justice—the 
research arm of the Justice Department— 
recently awarded the center $394,000 for 
the study. 

Center researchers will seek to learn from 
the responses of four American Muslim 
communities to radical Islamic movements 
across the globe, says Charles Kurzman, a 
UNC-CH associate professor of sociology 
and co-principal investigator in the project. 
Along with another co-principal investiga- 
tor, Ebrahim Moosa, associate professor of 
Islamic studies at Duke, and graduate stu- 
dents from both universities, Kurzman and 
Schanzer will study Muslim communities in 
Buffalo, New York; Houston; Seattle; and 
the Triangle. 

Of those areas, only Houston has been 
free of violence attributed to Islamic ex- 
tremism, Kurzman says. In the other three, 
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esearch conducted by Gavan Fitzsimons, a professor of 

marketing at the Fuqua School of Business, indicates ro, 

that certain products evoke feelings of disgust in ye : _— 

consumers that can reduce the appeal of other products = . 

they inadvertently come into contact with in the grocery cart oron 9% ; 

a store shelf. These include feminine hygiene products, lard, trash il 

| bags, and cat litter. The impression of “product contagion” is bs 

| lasting and especially common for products with clear packaging. i es — 
Fitzsimons’ study suggests new, safer strategies for marketers nee 
and those in charge of product placement. 


one or two incidents attributed to individu 
als acting alone were denounced by othe 
local Muslims. 

“Osama bin Laden and other revolution 
aries have argued that it is the responsibility 
of every Muslim who can do so to engage in 
violent jihad, but few Muslims have taken 
up this call, especially in the United States,” 
Kurzman says. 

“Tt is critical that we see what we can learn 
from these communities. We hope this 





research will be helpful to policymakers and 
law-enforcement officials.” 


www. pubpol.duke.edu/centers/tcths 


Beata Szpura 


Genetic Clue for Managing Multiple Sclerosis Coffee, Cigarettes, 
and Parkinson’s 


newly identified gene may help guide future also published a paper in the New England Journal of 

research into therapies for multiple sclerosis. Medicine replicating similar findings. 

Researchers say their identification is the Multiple sclerosis is a disease that is caused by the 

first major genetic advance in thirty years breakdown of the fatty sheath surrounding axons, the 
toward understanding this nervous-system disease. long spindly portions of nerve cells that carry mes- 

While it has been known that there is a strong sages from one cell to another. This sheath, known as 

genetic underpinning for multiple sclerosis, until now, — myelin, acts much like the plastic coating insulating 
only genes within a region of Chromosome 6 have an electrical cord. 


n families affected by Parkinson’s dis- 

ease, the people who smoked cigarettes 

and drank a lot of coffee were less likely 

to develop the disease, according to a 
Duke Medical Center study. 

Previous studies have suggested that 

smokers and coffee drinkers have a lower 


been implicated in the disease. The current finding, For reasons that are not well understood, the body’s risk of developing Parkinson’s disease. How- 
reported in the journal Nature Genetics, demonstrated own immune system is believed to attack the myelin, ever, this is the first study to look specifical- 
that a functional gene variant on Chromosome 5 which can cause “short circuits” in the body’s electrical ly at cigarette smoking and caffeine con- 
was associated with an increased susceptibility to system. What triggers this autoimmune response is sumption within families affected by the 
the disease. likely a result of a complex interplay between genetic disease, the researchers said. 

“Our finding is very important because the genetic “and environmental factors, Gregory says. The findings suggest that both genetic and 
factors that are already known to be associated with environmental factors may influence the 
multiple sclerosis only explain less than half of the www.nature.com/ genetics /index.html development of Parkinson’s, a progressive 
total genetic basis for the disease,’ says Simon 2Se Fi: neurodegenerative disease marked by trem- 


Gregory, the paper's first author and 

an assistant professor in Duke's Center for 
Human Genetics. “We have identified a 
gene that increases an individual's 

risk of MS by 30 percent and that this 
variant has an effect on the function 

of the gene.” 

Gregory's research team, which 
included researchers at Duke, the 
University of California at San Francisco, 
the University of Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity of Miami, and Vanderbilt University, 


bling of the limbs, stiffness and rigidity of 
the muscles, and slowness of movement. 
The researchers studied the associations 
between smoking, caffeine, and Parkinson’s 
disease in 356 Parkinson’s disease patients 
and 317 family members without the dis- 
ease. Individuals with Parkinson’s disease 
were half as likely to report ever smoking 
and two-thirds less likely to report current 
smoking compared with unaffected rela- 
tives, the researchers found. Individuals with 





Parkinson’s disease were also less likely to 
drink large amounts of coffee, the researchers 


Breakdown: cross section of human nerve high- ust ; 
; 6 found. The findings were published in the 


shting i ichi j ‘ 5 3 
lighting myelin sheath, which is attacked during MS journal Archives of Neurology. 


Investigators say the biological mecha- 
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nisms through which smoking and caffeine 
might work in individuals at risk of Parkin- 
son’s disease are still not clear. 

Smoking cigarettes and consuming copi- 
ous amounts of caffeine carry their own risks 
and should not be taken up in an attempt to 
avoid developing Parkinson’s disease, cau- 
tions study investigator Burton L. Scott 76, 
Ph.D. ’84, an associate professor of medicine. 


archneur.ama-assn.org /cgi/ 
content/full/64/4/576 


HIV Achilles Heel 


n international team of researchers 

has identified three gene variants 

that appear to have helped some 

HIV patients fight off the virus and 
delay the onset of full-blown AIDS. 

The researchers expect the new findings 
to aid the search for an HIV vaccine that 
would work by boosting the protective ef- 
fects of one or more of these genes and help- 
ing the body’s own immune system overcome 
an infection. 

The study, published in the journal Science, 
represents the first large collaborative proj- 
ect of the Center for HIV/AIDS Vaccine 
Immunology (CHAVI), a seven-year pro- 
gram directed by Barton Haynes, Frederic 
M. Hanes Professor of medicine at Duke. 
The results help researchers understand the 
variations in the way different patients re- 
spond to HIV infection, says David Gold- 
stein, senior author of the paper and direc- 
tor of the Center for Population Genomics 
and Pharmacogenetics at Duke’s Institute 
for Genome Sciences & Policy. 

CHAVI researchers from several coun- 
tries pooled their patient data. They used 
genome-wide screening technology to high- 
light gene variants, known as polymorphisms, 
in key immune-system cells that seemed 
especially effective at controlling the spread 
of HIV after infection. 

Two of the polymorphisms were found in 
genes controlling the human leukocyte an- 
tigen (HLA) system, which plays a major 
role in the immune system by identifying 
foreign invaders and “tagging” them for de- 
struction. Two HLA genes, known as HLA- 
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A and HLA-B, are turned off by HIV when 
it enters the body, which keeps the immune 
system from recognizing the virus as foreign. 
But a third HLA gene, known as HLA-C, is 
not thought to be turned off by HIV-1. 

The new results suggest that, for some 
individuals at least, HLA-C is involved in 
controlling HIV-1. Goldstein says the gene 
may represent an Achilles heel of HIV; if so, 
a vaccine could be designed to elicit an 
HLA-C response that HIV-1 might be un- 
able to defuse. 

These findings represent only the first of 
what investigators say will be a series of 
genome-wide studies to pinpoint additional 
targets for HIV vaccines. “As we expand 
the number of patients in future studies 
conducted by CHAVI researchers, we aim 
to discover even more polymorphisms that 
could provide additional clues of how some 
patients are better able to control the virus 
than others,” Goldstein says. “This should 
ultimately lead to novel targets for vac- 
cines, the primary goal of CHAVI.” 


www.chavi.org 


To Health and Happiness 





tudies showing that people can effec- 
tively “catch” obesity from their close 
friends—through changing interpre- 
tations of appropriate behavior and 
weight—made headlines a few months ago. 

But a Duke study also released recently 
demonstrates that, at least in the case of 
spouses, the converse is also true. Being a 
good role model, researchers say, can truly 
help a spouse adopt a healthy lifestyle. 

When one spouse quits smoking or drink- 
ing, gets a cholesterol screening, or rolls up 
a sleeve for a flu shot, the other spouse is 
more likely to follow suit, according to the 
study, published in the journal Health Ser- 
vices Research. 

“We consistently find that when one 
spouse improves his or her behavior, the 
other spouse is likely to do so as well,” says 
study co-author Tracy Falba, a visiting assis- 
tant professor of economics. “It isn’t clear 
which spouse drives the change, but it is 
clear that these things happen together.” 





The sway of the positive role model was 
strongest when it came to smoking and 
drinking and weaker for things such as get- 
ting more vigorous exercise and having a 
cholesterol test. In the case of flu shots, a 
spouse’s influence can be “quite striking,” 
Falba says. Husbands whose wives start get- 
ting the yearly shot have a 60 percent likeli- 
hood of getting the shot themselves, com- 
pared with a 21 percent likelihood among 
husbands whose wives do not get the shot. 

Falba says the findings of this and similar 
studies could point toward a new strategy 
for doctors looking to improve the health of 
married patients. 


www.hret.org/hret/ publications /hsr.html 


In Brief 


g Joe Alleva, a key campus figure in the 
lacrosse incident, has been reappointed di- 
rector of athletics. The reappointment fol- 
lowed a regular review process that is under- 
gone by deans and senior administrators 
every five years. The review committee is 
made up of trustees, faculty members, and 
alumni, including former athletes. Alleva 
has worked in the athletics department since 
1980 and became athletics director in 1998. 





@ Owen Astrachan M.A.T. ’79, Ph.D. 
92, professor of the practice of computer 
science, has been named one of two inaugu- 
ral National Science Foundation Computer 
and Information Science and Engineering 
Distinguished Education Fellows. The award 
is intended to help transform undergraduate 
computing education in the U.S. Astrachan 
will receive $250,000 over two years to 
develop his solution to what the federal sci- 


ence agency sees as a national shortcoming. 
He says he plans to use the funding to pro- 
mote “problem-based learning” as a way to 
revitalize how computer science is taught. 


@ Robert J. Lefkowitz, James B. Duke 
Professor of medicine and biochemistry, was 
one of four winners of a 2007 Shaw Prize. 
He was honored in the life science and med- 
icine category. The $1 million prizes—known 
informally as the “Nobels of the East”—are 
awarded by the Shaw Prize Foundation in 
Hong Kong for achievement in academic 
and scientific research. Lefkowitz’s award 
recognized his research into the receptor 
system that controls the body’s response to 
drugs and hormones. 


gy John Rennie, head coach of the men’s 
soccer team, will retire at the end of the 
2007 season. He was hired in 1979 after six 
seasons at Columbia University. During his 
tenure, he built Duke into one of the elite 
programs in the country, leading his teams 
to winning records in twenty-six of his twen- 
ty-eight seasons to date. He has taken Duke 
to the NCAA tournament nineteen times. 
His 1986 team won Duke’s first national 
championship in any sport. At the start of 
the season, Rennie had 443 career wins, 
399 of which came at Duke, ranking him 
sixth in career victories in Division | histo- 
ry. He took home National Coach of the 
Year honors in 1982, and was named ACC 
Coach of the Year five times. Rennie found- 
ed and directs the Duke Soccer Camp, one of 
the most highly regarded in the nation. 


g O.D. Vincent was named head coach 
of the men’s golf team. Over the past five 
seasons, Vincent has guided the men’s golf 
team at the University of California at Los 
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Angeles to two Pac-10 conference champi- 
onships and four top-10 NCAA Cham- 
pionship finishes. He was named National 
Coach of the Year by the Golf Coaches As- 
sociation of America in 1999, while coaching 
at his alma mater, the University of Wash- 
ington, where he was an All-American as a 
player. Vincent replaces Rod Myers, who 
died in March. Myers coached at Duke for 
thirty-four seasons. Brad Sparling served as 
the program’s interim head coach through 
the spring semester. 


yg President Richard H. Brodhead signed 
the American College and University Pres- 
idents Climate Commitment. By signing the 
commitment, Duke is joining more than 
300 other schools in pledging to eliminate 
the campus’ greenhouse-gas emissions over 
time and integrate sustainability into stu- 
dents’ educational experience. 


y Duke has approved the launch of a Peace 
Corps Fellows program at the Fuqua School 
of Business. Fuqua is the newest member of a 
national consortium of graduate programs, 
including the Terry Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy, that recruit and support re- 
turned Peace Corps volunteers who wish to 
pursue advanced degrees. Beginning this fall, 
the program is providing scholarships to 
selected former corps members enrolled in 
the M.B.A. program. The fellows receive a 
25 percent tuition discount in return for 
agreeing to carry out Community-service 
projects in Durham during the school year. 


@ Duke received $380,059,931 in philan- 
thropic gifts between July 1, 2006, and June 
30, 2007, eclipsing by approximately 11 per- 
cent the previous year’s record total of 
$341.9 million. Gifts came from some 98,000 
donors, nearly 41,000 of them Duke alum- 
ni. The Duke Endowment, the Charlotte- 
based charitable trust created by university 
founder James B. Duke, was the university’s 
single largest donor, giving $74.7 million. 
More than $80 million of the total was di- 
rected to support student scholarships, the 
great majority for Duke’s Financial Aid 
Initiative, which has achieved about three- 
quarters of its $300 million goal for new 
scholarship endowment. 
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Smoke Break 


ut on the sidewalk, Cheryl Prit- 
chard lights up and takes a quick 
drag on her cigarette. She exhales a 





small cloud of smoke and lets her 
arm, crooked at the elbow, fall a bit. She 
watches as a line of cars pull to a stop, one 
by one, just in front of her. 

Pritchard’s life partner has stage-four mel- 
anoma. He’s receiving treatment at the 
cancer wing of Duke Hospital, and she’s 
here visiting him. It’s a stressful time for her, 
and as at other stressful times, she finds a 
cigarette takes the edge off a little bit, lets 
her relax. 

The only problem is, Duke Health Sys- 
tem has recently extended a smoking ban 
that once applied only inside its facilities to 
its grounds as well. Not twenty feet from 
Pritchard is a sign, one of many that have 
been placed around the perimeter of the 
health system’s property on campus and 
elsewhere. The sign features a blue box filled 
by a white H, reminiscent of Hospital signs 
posted along the highway. But if you look 
closely, you notice that one of the H’s legs is 
actually a cigarette butt being mashed into 
the ground. “Duke Medicine is 100% tobac- 
co-free,” it reads, in small print at the bot- 
tom. “INSIDE AND OUT.” 

So Pritchard and other smokers in Duke 
North must abandon their old haunts— 
doorways, overhangs, the smoking hut lo- 
cated near the centrally located cafeteria— 
and hump it out here to Erwin Road, Dur- 
ham property. Smokers in Duke South and 
in the medical center’s research building 
hike across Research Drive onto the aca- 
demic campus (where smoking is still per- 
mitted), out the doors of Davison onto the 
main quad, or into fringe of the Sarah P. 
Duke Gardens. 

Throughout the day, the Durham bus stop 
located directly in front of Duke North, as 
well as the adjacent sidewalk and lawn, plays 
host to a never-ending parade of smokers: 
visitors in shorts and T-shirts, researchers 
and hospital staff members in scrubs, even 
patients in hospital gowns hooked up to IVs 
or in wheelchairs 


Pritchard is miffed by the new policy, 
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which went into effect July 4, extending her 
one-way walk to a smoking area to ten min- 
utes. Her partner, she says, is often up late 
into the night, and she plans to be here vis- 


iting him, but worries about the safety of 


trekking out to the bus stop after dark. “It’s 
pretty scary,” she says. “I don’t know what 
I’m going to do. Maybe get some mace or 
something.” She lights up a second cigarette. 

Many visitors and staff members echo 
Pritchard’s complaint about the longer walk. 
They spread rumors that being caught 
smoking on hospital property results in a 
huge fine—rumors that turn out to be un- 
true. They also point out the irony that 
Duke would outlaw the byproducts of the 
very crop on which it was built and ques- 
tion the true impact of the new policy on 
Duke’s image. 

“T don’t like standing out 
in the middle of the street,” 
says a housekeeper sitting 
on the bus-stop bench, 
wearing green scrubs, ciga- 
rette in hand. She’s joined 
by three fellow smokers in 
scrubs: royal blue, dark blue, 
and maroon—like a rain- 
bow starting to catch fire. 

“Tt’s just awful, and it 
looks stupid,” says Royal 
Blue, who works in sterile 
processing. “They’re wor- 
ried about how smokers 
represent Duke and the 
hospital. But we still repre- 
sent Duke when we're sit- 
ting out here.” It’s ugly, she 
says, gesturing to the near- 
by crowd and to the ciga- 
rette butts littering the 
lawn. 

Maroon: “Plus, it’s going to get cold in 
the winter.” 

Green: “Too hot in summertime, too cold 
in winter.” 

Royal Blue shrugs. “Put that coat on.” 

Others’ responses are more measured. “It’s 
better than having patients come in and out 
through a cloud of smoke,” says visitor Jim- 
my Jacobs, as he himself takes a puff on a 


cigarette. 


researchers and hospital 
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Throughout the day, 

the Durham bus stop 
located directly in front 
of Duke North, as well 
as the adjacent sidewalk 
and lawn, plays host to 

a never-ending parade 
of smokers: visitors in 
shorts and T-shirts, 





“I think it’s a good 
idea,” says T.J. Barnaby, 
crouching in the shade of 
a tree about fifty yards 
down the road. Barnaby’s 
son is undergoing surgery. 
“Half the people in there 
are in there from smoking. 

“It’s the way the world’s 
going. Restaurants, bars.... 
Where I’m from originally 
[in Massachusetts], you 
can’t smoke anywhere. | 
can’t smoke if I go to see 
my kid at school. It makes 
it inconvenient for smok- 
ers. It’s not a bad idea.” 

At 11:30 a.m. Jackie Caldwell, who works 
for a construction subcontractor, is out on 
the lawn sipping a cold Mountain Dew and 
having a smoke. His first, he says, since 6:30 
a.m. He smokes less now than he did when 
the ban went into effect, in part because his 
fifteen-minute breaks don’t always give him 
time to get off medical center property, and 
in part because he can no longer smoke 









when he’s working outdoors, on the loading 
dock. He acknowledges that smoking less is 
a good thing. “I'd like to quit,” he says. “But 
I want to quit because I want to, not be- 
cause the university’s forcing me.” 


His story is not uncommon. For all their 
complaints, the majority of those visiting 
the bus stop acknowledge that the new re- 
strictions have cut down on their smoking, 
not an undesirable development in and of 
itself. It’s just that they feel their freedoms 
have been chipped away a bit more. 

The shift toward smoke-free environ- 
ments, both nationwide and at Duke, has 
been a gradual one, though in recent years, 
as many cities and towns have begun insti- 
tuting bans on smoke in bars and restau- 
rants—even against business owners’ com- 
plaints that they will curb business—it seems 
to have picked up some steam. 

Duke Medical Center first banned the 
sale of cigarettes and tobacco products in 
1987. (Its six cigarette machines were “used 
to replace outdated machines elsewhere on 
campus,” read a quote in The Chronicle.) In 
1989, the medical center went smoke-free 
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indoors, following a growing trend, but also 
giving it weight as the largest employer in 
the county. Duke’s early smoke-free initia- 
tives were led by Steve Herman, then direc- 
tor of the medical center’s Quit Smoking 
Consult Service and an assistant professor 
of medical psychology. 

In almost every case, the medical center 
faced challenges from smokers arguing that 
their rights were being violated. Herman’s 
papers, housed in the medical center ar- 
chives, include a lengthy 1988 correspon- 
dence with a faculty member who argued 
that surveys favoring the indoor ban were un- 
scientific; that the grant money she brought 
into the university effectively paid her rent 
and that her space was her responsibility; 
that patients, as consumers, might choose 
to go to another hospital where smoking 
was allowed; and that the new rules would 
create “supervisory nightmares.” 

These issues remain salient today. They 
were mulled extensively by the fifty-mem- 
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ber committee that oversaw the most re- 
cent tobacco-free initiative. The announce- 
ment that the health system would be going 
smoke-free—in concert with neighboring 
UNC Hospitals, Rex Healthcare, and Wake- 
Med—was made last October. In subsequent 
months, the committee developed a public- 
relations campaign to promote the new pol- 
icy, put together an instruction manual for 
staff managers on implementing and en- 
forcing the policy, and highlighted Duke 
smoking cessation programs available to 
faculty and staff members. 

The central issue that inspired the effort, 
says Stephen Smith, chief human-resources 
officer for the health system and head of the 
committee, was “the hypocrisy of a health 
organization like a hospital not taking a 
more firm stand” on smoking, long accepted 
as a leading cause of cancer. 

“My wife and I were in Ireland on vaca- 
tion,” he says. “All of the pubs there are 
smoke-free. If they can pull it off in Irish 
pubs, we can do it with hospitals.” 

As for the extensive planning process, 
Smith says, Victor Dzau, chancellor for 
health affairs and CEO of the health system, 
“could have simply decreed it, and we all 
would have wondered why it didn’t work.” 

So on the week of July 4, the grounds 
crews usually charged with emptying and 
cleaning large cement ashtrays were loading 
them onto a truck and driving them off. A 
team from the hospital’s engineering-and- 
operations department was demolishing the 
metal and glass smoking hut, near the cafe- 
teria, and taking the parts to an off-campus 
storage unit. The medical center’s sign shop 
was turning out freshly minted signs declar- 
ing the property tobacco-free. And smokers 
were tracking new routes. 

Some smokers fumed at the inconven- 
ience. But talking to Smith, you get the 
sense that the inconvenience might not be 
unintentional. “We are trying to help peo- 
ple break a habit that’s detrimental to their 
health,” he says of the new policy. “That’s 
what a hospital should be doing.” 

Now, “When people ask me where they 
can smoke, | say, ‘Pll tell you where you 
can’t smoke.’ ” 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Dangerous Spirits 


Philip Cook, ITT/Sanford Professor of pub- 
lic-policy studies and professor of econom- 
ics and sociology, has, over the course of 
his career, applied the economist’s touch 
to many public-health and policy issues. 
His latest book, Paying the Tab: The Costs 
and Benefits of Alcohol! Control, out in 
September, explores the body of research— 
including some of his own studies—on 
alcohol and alcohol abuse, as well as the 
history of alcohol policy in the U.S. Cook is 
no teetotaler; rather, he argues that con- 
trols in the forms of supply-side regulations 
and taxes, long undervalued, should be a 
part of an effective national strategy for 
dealing with alcohol abuse. 
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Average consumption in recent times 
peaked in 1980. It has dropped substantial- 
ly, by 25 percent, since then. And it’s 
plateaued in recent years. 


What accounts for that drop? 


It’s very hard to say. It is partly, I think, 
having to do with the increased concern 
about health and safety. It’s not simply a 
demographic change because the reduction 
is not just overall but also for youths, for 
example. I was here on campus in the 
1970s, and for all of the problems there 

are in connection with alcohol now, they 
were much more intense then. 
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The idea was to convey the sense that this 
was a book grounded in economics and 
that it was concerned with the fact that 
even though alcohol is much cheaper than 
it used to be, the full social costs of drink- 
ing have to be paid by somebody. 
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The costs show up in the form of injuries; 
in the risks attendant to drinking to intoxi- 
cation and coupling that with dangerous 
circumstances like driving or getting into 
fights; in child abuse. And that shows up 
then in the form of public costs that 
include higher insurance rates or the med- 
ical costs that are shared widely. But more 
important, just in the fact that we live ina 
riskier environment on the highways and 
on the streets because of heavy drinking 
than we would otherwise. 


How does alcohol control play out in the 
1 


world of public polic: 
One way to conceptualize the history is 
that there’s always been this mixture of 
public response to alcohol problems. On 
the one hand, there’s a focused response to 
the problems themselves, on people who 
are public drunks or routinely drinking to 
excess and the various problems that intox- 
ication causes. The other approach is to 
restrict the availability of alcohol generally 
through taxes and regulations and prohibi- 
tions of various kinds. 


The most famous, or infamous, approach was 


Prohibition. Why didn’t Prohibition work? 


While there was broad support for Prohibi- 
tion, neither the federal government nor 
the state governments focused any re- 
sources on enforcing it. And so people were 
able to get their drinks during the Prohibi- 
tion, albeit with a good deal of criminal 
enterprise involved. That’s one account of 
what was happening. 

But the other thing to be said is that it 
was successful [in some ways]. Obviously, it 
was a political failure. Obviously, it created 
a lot of criminal activity. But the fact was 
that people drank a lot less during the 
1920s than they would have if there had 
been no Prohibition. 


That’s not the story usually told. 


Alcohol prices were much higher as a result 
of the fact that it was illegal. But the upper 
crust was able to pay the extra cost of ille- 


None for the road: Cook advocates 
using economic principles to 
curb the high costs of alcohol abuse 


gal liquor. One account I read in a social- 
history journal was that the reporters then, 
as now, were focused on the elites. So it was 
true that if your focus was on the Yale cam- 
pus, for example, you didn’t see people 
drinking less. You may well have seen them 
drinking more. It was the flapper era. It was 
the era when people were carrying hip 
flasks and women started to drink, which 
they hadn’t done before. The “Roaring 
Twenties” effect produced a lot of drinking 
at the high end. 

But if you went out to Iowa and said, 
What are the farmers doing?...the answer 
was, they were drinking a lot less. The 
same for the factory workers, the ordinary 
people. Social workers at the time around 
the country were reporting many fewer 
problems with alcohol than had occurred 
previously. 


What lessons can those who are working on 
alcohol policy now take from that success? 


That was the question, interestingly 
enough, that was the focus during the 
Repeal effort, led by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
He took a personal interest in this because 
he and his friends were angry about the fact 
that they were paying income taxes. They 
remembered the good old days, when it 
was actually the liquor tax that was financ- 
ing the federal government to a very large 
extent. So Rockefeller personally financed 
a very systematic and sophisticated study 
of what sort of alcohol-control system 
should be put in place once Prohibition 
was repealed. 

People who do research in my tradition 
often get called “Neo-Prohibitionists,” but 
actually that’s bad history. We are much 
more reflecting back to that 1930s era effort 
to create alcoholic-beverage control follow- 
ing the repeal of Prohibition. The lesson [of 
Prohibition] is not that you can’t “legislate 
morality,” which is often the way it’s put. 
You can legislate morality. You can influ- 
ence the amount of drinking or smoking or 
drug abuse by raising prices and limiting 
availability. Those commodities are not 
unique or unusual. They follow the same 
laws of economics that all the others do. 












































Is it surprising that those principles apply? 


Not to me, but I think that it’s generally 
ignored in the public discussion. One of 
the interesting things is that it used to be 
denied in the area of tobacco control and 
now it’s been embraced. All of the state 
legislatures express their belief that higher 
taxes are a good thing because they keep 
kids from starting to smoke and encourage 
smokers to quit. Evidence in support of 
the fact that higher taxes on tobacco 
reduce smoking is no stronger [than evi- 
dence] that raising taxes on alcohol reduces 
excess drinking. 


What about for alcoholics? 


Alcoholism became the focus of attention 
thanks to Alcoholics Anonymous, which 
was started in the 1930s and emerged as 
probably the most successful self-help 
organization in history. But there is this 
interesting debate over whether its view of 
losing control is really an accurate charac- 
terization of what it means to be alcoholic. 
Ive been fascinated by the experiments 


that have been done in 

patient clinics with alco- 

holics, which suggest that in 

a certain sense, they haven't 

lost control, and if you put a 

price on their drinking, an 

immediate price, then they 

are as responsive as anybody 

else. My own research sug- 

gests that when you raise prices, it cuts in 
to the cirrhosis fatality rate, cirrhosis being 
a marker for alcoholism long-term. But the 
much more important point here is that 
alcoholism is not the whole story, that a lot 
of the alcohol-related problems are outside 
of the scope of alcoholism. 

What is 


the current Stal Oj tne Puolic 


Morn. i 
discussion on drinkin 


For a long time, it has focused on drunk 
driving and on underage drinking. The 
conversation about alcohol-related prob- 
lems, under the leadership of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving and other organiza- 
tions like that, got galvanized and focused 
around the safety issue, highway safety. 





And it’s been very success- 
ful in that respect. That’s 
why we had this national 
twenty-one-year-old mini- 
mum drinking age. That’s 
why we have a graduated 
license. And that’s why we 
have greatly strengthened 
penalties for DUI. These 
days all the states have the zero-tolerance 
law, so that kids who get caught with more 
than a negligible fraction of alcohol in 
their blood can lose their license. That’s 
been very effective. It even has cut down 
on [all] drinking among teenagers. 
Alcohol doesn’t feel like a crisis; it’s 
been with us forever. It’s endemic. It’s 
something we’re all used to. Often people 
get more excited about the latest drug of 
abuse, methamphetamine or whatever it is. 
But the prevalent source of drug-related 
trouble in the U.S. is alcohol. And I think 
that it deserves more attention than it’s 
getting right now. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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anhattan is all about movement. 
This summer the Museum of 
Modern Art mounted a retro- 
spective of the work of Richard 
Serra, who crafts enormous plates of steel 
into sculptures. When you enter one of the 
spiraling shapes, you’re led to no visible des- 
tination; the tilted walls sometimes open up 
invitingly, sometimes close in claustropho- 
bically. This is a museum encounter that 


Biologists and physicists are describing what 
nature is and how it works. Engineers describe how 
a system changes its configuration in time so that 
its global performance improves. 


leaves or like a river’s tributaries. In a book 
published by Cambridge University Press in 
2000, Shape and Structure, From Engineering 
to Nature, Bejan found parallels between 
engineering principles and mechanisms in 
natural flow systems. An optimal engineer- 
ing system, he argued, hinges on the ability 
to minimize all the resistances to internal 
flows—whether those are the flows of heat, 
fluid, or electricity. 





Vascularized design: Rectilinear representation of optimal flow in areas as various as biological tissues and 
microelectronics. Red and blue channels alternately collect from and discharge into the yellow interstices 


demands not just observation but experi- 
ence—the experience of merging into a 
crowd as it flows through a work of art. 

A couple of blocks up from the exhibit, 
along Columbus Circle, the preoccupation 
is with the art of efficient customer flow. 
There, Whole Foods, the gourmet super- 
market, has abandoned separate checkout 
lines, including those that turn out to be 
inevitably and annoyingly slow-moving, in 
favor of a single, serpentine line. As soon as 
a cash register becomes available, the next 
customer is summoned. In a front-page arti- 
cle, The New York Times called the process 
an emblem of “queue management.” 

Wherever a flow system is involved, 
Adrian Bejan has something to say about it. 
A decade ago, Bejan, J.A. Jones Professor of 
mechanical engineering, coined the term 
“constructal theory,” originally as an idea 
applied to thermodynamics. How might 
heat be dispersed in small electrical devices, 
he wondered, so they wouldn’t burn up? He 
found that in many cases, the answer is to 
let the heat spread out like a tree’s limbs and 
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Writing in the January 2006 International 
Journal of Heat and Mass Transfer, Bejan and 
geophysicist A. Heitor Reiss of the Univer- 
sity of Evora in Portugal turned to construc- 
tal thinking in an audacious application of 
the theory. They wanted to predict the cli- 
mate, the large-scale movement of air that 
distributes heat on the surface of the Earth 
—the grandest of all flow systems. “Nothing 
flows ideally,” Bejan says. “Every flow sys- 
tem is destined to remain imperfect. The 
struggle of nature is to be the least imperfect 
it can be.” 

From thermodynamics, constructal theo- 
ry has morphed into a theory of pretty much 
everything, natural or manmade. Bejan says 
it unites physics with Darwinian evolution. 
According to the theory, if free to do so, a 
flow system—a river basin, a blood stream, 
or city traffic—will evince a pattern that 
allows for optimal movement. 

That’s also true of things that fly, run, and 
swim. To fly at optimal speed is to strike a 
balance between the vertical and horizontal 
loss of energy, says Bejan. “The bird is basi- 


cally a falling body, a rock. In every time 
interval that the bird falls, the bird has two 
jobs. One is to lift itself vertically back to 
where it was. But it also has to advance hor- 
izontally, which means it has to overcome 
drag. When the cruising is fast, it takes a lit- 
tle work to lift itself up. But it takes a lot of 
work to go forward. Once you put your fin- 
ger on that, you know the optimal flapping 
frequency for the wings.” Larger birds, then, 
fly faster and flap their wings less frequently, 
though with greater force. 

The same tasks are demanded of a run- 
ning or a swimming animal. And the same 
mechanisms that produce flying efficiency 
produce efficiency in runners and swimmers. 
“The runner has to get off the ground, which 
is vertical work. And then the runner has to 
advance against the horizontal ground and 
air friction; at higher speeds, the gazelle or 
the cheetah struggles mightily against drag.” 
In Bejan’s view, all forms of locomotion, 
managing as they do to surmount obstacles 
in physics through a balancing act of good 
design, are essentially identical. And that 
fact illustrates the presence of a universal 
principle. 

“People didn’t copy a bird to make an air- 
plane. They tried all sorts of shapes, and are 
still trying. And, as it turns out, the ones that 
are better and better look more and more 
birdlike.” 

At a constructal-theory conference held 
at Duke this past spring, a mathematician 
gave a presentation that considered a dog 
with a seeming capacity to calculate in con- 
structal terms. That capacity actually is an 
aspect of survival: When a lion is going to 
chase down an antelope, or when that dog 
is going to retrieve a stick thrown from a 
lakeside beach into the water, it has to cal- 
culate precisely the most efficient way to 
perform the feat, given its properties of lo- 
comotion. So the dog doesn’t make a 
direct-line approach; at some point, it dash- 
es into the water and swims at an angle to- 
ward the stick. The dog finds the optimal 
path to retrieving its object. 

In a book published this year, Constructal 
Theory of Social Dynamics (Springer Science+ 
Business Media), Bejan and his co-editor, 
Gilbert W. Merkx, a sociologist and the vice 
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provost for international affairs at Duke, take 
the theory across new intellectual bound- 
aries. In the book’s preface, Bejan and Merkx 
declare that the theory is so “commonsense, 
concise, and useful” that it applies to the 
social sciences, as well as to engineering sci- 
ence. Merkx contributed a chapter on “Con- 
structal Models in Social Processes.” Duke 
colleagues Kenneth Manton A.M. ’71, Ph.D. 
74, Kenneth Land, and Eric Stallard wrote 
on “Human Aging and Mortality”; Edward 
Tiryakian on “Sociology Theory, Constructal 
Theory, and Globalization”; and John Stad- 
don on “Is Animal Learning Optimal?” 
Merkx, in his chapter, scrutinizes Mexi- 
can migration to the United States. The 
migration stream began to develop rapidly 
with World War II, he points out, when the 
U.S. responded to labor shortages by re- 
cruiting Mexicans. Originally, labor would 
flow north over the border for planting and 
harvest, and flow back over the border in the 
off seasons. Merkx argues that as the U.S. 
clamped down on the natural flow system— 
that is, the move across borders, including 
the easy flow of Mexicans back to their home 
country—the system lost its efficiency. 
“There will be less flow through big chan- 
nels,” he says. “But the flow of people will 
still leak through in other ways, and they 
won't go back, because the transaction costs 
are so high. That means they want to bring 
their families over, too, so you’re actually 
moving more people and creating more and 
more of a one-way flow by closing the bor- 
der. Another effect is, once the border is 
sealed, you begin to see this sort of washing- 
through effect: The population spreads out 
and disperses beyond border areas to places 
like New England and North Carolina.” 
Having grown up in Venezuela, Merkx 
came with his family to the U.S. when he 
was eleven. His childhood across borders, 
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he says, “gave me a lifelong interest in viewing 


things from a comparative perspective.” As 
a Harvard undergraduate, he studied both 
sociology and cultural anthropology, which 
whetted his appetite for understanding so- 
cial processes. The sociology department at 
Harvard at the time was led by Talcott Par- 
sons, who was committed to uncovering “pat- 
tern variables,” the basic attributes or prop- 
erties that characterize all social systems. 
Merkx first met his constructal-theory 
co-editor in the fall of 2003, when Bejan 
was appointed to the Provost’s Interna- 
tional Advisory Committee, which Merkx 
chairs. Bejan later asked Merkx for travel 
support for a research trip to Eastern Eu- 
rope. After the trip, the two came together 
for lunch, and Bejan talked about his theo- 
ry, sketching for Merkx trees and rivers with 
their patterns of channels extending from 
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Physics at work: If free to do so, a flow system 
including a river, a leaf, and lungs—will evince 
a pattern that allows for optimal movement 





delta shapes. Those images, Merkx recalls, 
mirrored familiar patterns in the social sci- 
ences. “I’ve always had a kind of system 
approach,” he says. “I see countries as sys- 
tems. And sometimes if the system is not 
functioning well, then it breaks down, the 
same way a flow system can break down 
when it has too many obstacles.” 

The theory’s inventor, Bejan, has faced 
his own obstacles as an engineer with a the- 
oretical bent. “To me, engineering is a sci- 
ence, and on this I fight with everybody,” 
he says. “I want respect for engineering sci- 
ence. Engineering is not something that 
you tinker with in a shop, sell, and make 
money. That is technician work. Engine- 
ering is a mental viewing, it is ideas, it is 
rare and noble, just like frontier physics or 
biology.” 


Bejan has long been enamored of pat- 
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terns—and freedom of movement. After all, 
he says, science seeks deterministic princi- 
ples in a world seemingly ruled by chance 
events. And scientists insist on the freedom 
to question, overturn, and invent those 
principles. 

He grew up enduring the restricted pat- 
terns of Communist Romania. His father, a 
veterinarian, had been imprisoned with the 
beginning of Communist rule in 1948, and 
his mother, a pharmacist, similarly “disap- 
peared” for a time ten years later. Beginning 
in third grade, Bejan took afterschool draw- 
ing and painting lessons at a fine-arts 
school; there, as he puts it, he “learned the 
language of patterns.” 

But basketball competed with art for his 
attention. He was exposed to the sport first 
as a ball boy at a local sports arena. In high 
school, he was a starting player in a profes- 
sional league: He jokes, “Moi, LeBron James!” 
After graduating from high school, he 
enrolled at the Galati Polytechnic Univer- 
sity, in part to continue playing basketball 
in national competition at the highest 
level: Galati had a team in the top league. 

Basketball, a flow system in its own way, 
is always with him, Bejan says; at Duke’s 
faculty club, he can be seen practicing the 
flow of the game, dribbling, pivoting, and 
shooting. When, in his schoolboy days, his 
basketball coach was asked about producing 
a great shooter, he would reply that his 
interest was in producing a great passer. The 
game fundamentally is about moving the 
ball, and that imperative involves, moment 
by moment, choosing the more efficient 
scoring path. “My coach taught that when 
you see a good opening, pass the ball. Or, if 
you don’t see the opening, give it to a guy 
who knows how to dribble. 

“The playing field is like vascularized 
muscle and arterial blood flow. The players 
are milling around in order to create pores 
for all these possible paths. And a good 
team puts the ball in the right channels— 
the right channels over space and time.” 

Then, in a reaction to the Prague Spring 
of 1968, a current of liberalization that 
swept briefly through Eastern Europe, Ro- 
mania’s Education Ministry offered scholar- 
ships for study in the West. On the basis of a 





From thermodynamics, constructal theory has 
morphed into a theory of pretty much every- 
thing, natural or manmade. Bejan says it unites 
physics with Darwinian evolution. 


Fish in motion: Swimming, like flying 
and running, involves striking a balance 
between the vertical and horizontal 
loss of energy 


competitive exam, Bejan earned one of the 
half-dozen places. 

He enrolled at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; it was the only school 
that Romanian authorities allowed him to 
apply to. As a freshman he took a strength- 
of-materials course, in which he learned 
how to calculate the maximum stress that a 
beam could accommodate. “I said to myself, 
this is amazing,” he recalls. “I know what 
will happen to something without having 
to build it and test it.” He had discovered 
the power of theory. The next year, he took 
a class quiz that required predicting how a 
machining process would produce chips off 
a chunk of metal. It was the first time as a 
college student, he says, that he was encour- 
aged to be an original thinker—a quality, he 
adds, that he encourages in his own classes. 

Bejan refused to return to Romania after 
graduation, instead accepting an offer to 
continue work at MIT toward his doctorate. 
In the eyes of the government, he wasn’t 
just a defector but a traitor as well. At his 
old high school, posters went up identifying 
him as an example to be avoided. 


“Constructal theory shows that freedom is 
good for design,” he says. “Also freedom to 
morph is good for design.” A political system 
—like an engineering system or a natural 





system—has to be self-correcting to endure. 
Freedom, in the realms of politics and eco- 
nomics, nurtures networks that are effi- 
cient, including networks for encouraging 
creativity and for maximizing profits. That’s 
why democracy has staying power, he says. 
Outside his office in the Pratt School of 
Engineering, Bejan displays a quote from 
Plato: “Let no one untrained in geometry 
enter my house.” Inside, on one wall, he has 
certificates grouped according to a strict pat- 
tern: on the left, awards from professional 
societies; on the right, fifteen honorary de- 
grees, Clustered geographically, from Wes- 
tern to Eastern Europe. On another wall is a 
seascape he did in grade school and his in- 
tricately rendered, multiple-perspective pro- 
jections of a kite, from his polytechnic days. 
Within Pratt, Bejan is considered an icon- 
oclast—and a maverick. In the preface to 
his earlier book, he repeats a lesson about 
academic colleagues he learned from one of 





his former MIT professors. The lesson came in 
the form of an insight from Sancho Panza, 
loyal servant to Don Quixote: The windmills 
hit his master just as hard as he hit them. 

Beyond the campus, too, Bejan is regarded 
as an unconventional thinker—though he’s 
succeeded at working with other unconven- 
tional thinkers, including Sylvie Lorente, 
professor of civil engineering at the Na- 
tional Institute of Applied Sciences in Tou- 
louse, France. Lorente, with Bejan, helped 
develop a Duke mechanical-engineering 
course on constructal theory. 

This summer, Bejan traveled to Portugal 
for an international constructal-theory con- 
ference, which drew more than 100 physi- 
cists, biophysicists, and engineers. On a Paris 
stopover, he met with other groups of con- 
structal-theory enthusiasts. Some special- 
ized scientific journals, he laments, haven’t 
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City systems: Over time, streets become wider and longer as evolving transportation technologies make it possible to go farther, faster. Here, aerial view of London, 1851 


been quick to publish his work because en- 
gineers don’t often have status outside the 





engineering profession—even as, to some 
engineers, theory-powered thinking doesn’t 
do much to confer status. Still, a decade ago, 


he was awarded the Worcester Reed War- 


ner Medal from the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineering International. The 
medal goes to one individual each year in 
recognition of “outstanding contribution to 
the permanent literature of engineering.” In 
Bejan’s case, it honored “his originality, chal- 
lenges to orthodoxy, and impact on engi- 
neering thermodynamics and heat transfer.” 

Today, he says he maintains the drive to 
create that comes from being an outsider. 
“I feel | have to prove myself. I feel that 
every day.” 

Bejan is quick with the constructal quip, 
referring to animals, in constructal terms, as 
“walking trees,” including terms like “svelte- 
ness” in the technical diagrams he shares 
with visitors, and declaring that “the future 
belongs to the vascularized” (a saying he 
borrowed from his collaborator Lorente). 
For all his enthusiasm, he has confronted 
questions about the novelty of a concept 
linking the shapes of systems with their other 
properties. An anonymous posting on a 
physics website, for example, declared that 
“The idea of deriving outcomes of (biologi- 
cal, astronomical, other) systems based on 
the simple laws that govern them is gor- 
geous, necessary, and very, very old.” But Be- 
jan says that what makes the theory “dan- 
gerous,” or the observations embedded in 
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the theory seemingly old, is the harking 
back to engineering as a scientific pursuit. 
What a theory can do, he adds, is to tie to- 
gether seemingly random observations into 
a grand package, or to reveal the pattern 
that’s not apparent. 

And those patterns are everywhere, in- 
cluding human creations like street blocks 
and airports. Merkx, Bejan’s co-editor on 
the new book, observes that a well-laid-out 
block or a well-planned airport, like Atlan- 
ta’s, minimizes the average time, effort, and 
energy expended for a traveler between each 
mode of travel. “Different block lengths and 
house heights and sizes also evolve to mini- 
mize the time required for the average trav- 
eler from point to point,” he says. If walking 
is the primary mode, as it would have been 
in the time before cars ruled the roadways, 
streets can be relatively narrow, and houses 
will not be too deep nor have many stories. 

“Let’s say you add the horse and buggy, 
plus walking. Then streets must be wider and 
blocks longer, but houses will remain not 
too large or high. If you add a slow elevator 
to the mix, then houses can efficiently rise 
in height without sacrificing time. If you 
add cars and high-speed elevators instead of 
buggies, blocks can get longer and buildings 
much taller, with the same time efficiency. 
But the speed of walking does not change. 
Therefore, the buildings tend to go higher 
more rapidly than they get wider or deeper, 
because the time required for walking limits 
the horizontal distances.” 

As Merkx sees it, the Pentagon, with its 


endless horizontal corridors and modest ver- 
tical scale, is a case study of inefficient flow. 
(According to a new history of the Pentagon, 
the five-sided plan conformed to the shape 
of the plot of land, while the low height of 
the building was meant to keep it in harmony 
with the low Washington skyline.) “If you 
want to have a building that is really huge 
in terms of the horizontal dimensions, like 
an airport terminal, then you have to put in 
high-speed people-movers, like trams, to min- 
imize the time or maximize the efficiency.” 

In constructal terms, is language a high- 
speed ideas-mover? That was the research 
starting point for Cyrus Amoozegar, a for- 
mer student of Bejan’s who is a Duke senior 
majoring in biomedical engineering and 
mechanical engineering and with minors in 
chemistry and Chinese. In a chapter he con- 
tributed to the book, he examines the flow 
paths of modern languages and two of the 
earliest languages, ancient Egyptian and 
Chinese. 

“Through time, written language devel- 
ops a set of pieces from which the most basic 
ideas are constructed,” he says. “In English, 
these pieces are the alphabet. The forms and 
uses of these pieces change through time so 
that they are easy enough to remember but 
complex enough to be distinguishable from 
one another and numerous enough so that 
ideas can be conveyed easily.” 

According to constructal theory, a writ- 
ten language evolves to “connect” better to 
the masses, even as it’s able to provide a 
more accurate description of the world. If 








the elements that constitute a language are 
complicated, the language will take too long 
to write and will be more difficult to re- 
member. The global resistance will in- 
crease. On the other hand, if the language 
elements are too simple, the users of the 
language will lack precision. The meaning 
of words will be misconstrued. The natural 
evolution of written language, then, must 
head for a balance between the complicated 
and the simple. 

With interests in history and engineer- 
ing, another former student, Gideon Wein- 
erth ’07, wrote a term paper in Bejan and 
Lorente’s course applying constructal theo- 
ry to ancient warfare. Weinerth says that 
warfare can be understood, after all, in terms 
of flow systems. The Greek phalanx, for ex- 


“I see countries as systems,” Merkx says. “If the 
system is not functioning well, then it breaks down, 
the same way a flow system can break down when 


it has too many obstacles.” 


ample, would maximize its effectiveness by 
taking on the same shape that Bejan no- 
ticed in riverbeds, that is, a semi-circle. A 
deeper phalanx of soldiers offered more 
pushing power than a narrow formation. 
But in making its flanks wider and thinner, 
a phalanx could build a strong defense. 
Those two actions would be at cross-pur- 
poses, so the idea was to find the perfect 
geometric balance. By the Roman period, 
the phalanx had been reorganized into an 
independent, highly mobile, and rapidly 
adjustable unit. “This is simply a validation 
of the freedom of design providing advan- 
tages in efficiency,” Weinerth writes. 

In class Bejan compared the optimization 
of the material in a cantilevered beam de- 
signed by Galileo with how the Roman 
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army maximized the strength of all of its 
soldiers. By that account, Galileo was un- 
consciously a constructal theorist. The class 
discussion “began to tip me off to possible 
avenues for investigation,” Weinerth re- 
calls. He says he was surprised to find that 
studies of military strategy have been largely 
devoid of references to math or physics. 
Today Bejan is interested in linking con- 
structal theory and another sort of global 
phenomenon, higher education. Univer- 
sities always have been a morphing flow sys- 
tem, he says. Through the centuries, ideas, 
and the people who generate them, have 
moved through channels from centers of 
learning in Bologna, then Padua, then Paris, 
then the United Kingdom, now the U.S. 
Those channels may swell or shrink, and 


the nodules—the learning centers—along 





the channels may grow or diminish in im- 
portance. But, as in any effective flow sys- 
tem, the hierarchy remains essentially fixed 
and recognizable. 

Bejan worries that engineering itself may 
be too fixed and recognizable for its own 
good; and part of his crusade is to get the 
profession to think in grander terms. In his 
earlier book, he observes that 
engineering “ranks either 
low or not at all on the lad- 
der of respect.” He adds, “Bio- 
logists and physicists are de- 


scribing what nature is and 
how it works. What do en- 
gineers bring to this appar- 
ently full table? Engineers de- 
scribe how a system changes 
its configuration in time so 
that its global performance 
improves.” 

With figures like Gustave 
Eiffel and Leonardo da Vinci 
as his models, he suggests 
that engineers can blur the 
lines between the natural 
and the artificial, that they 
can define the theoretical 
agenda for the life sciences. 
It’s just a matter of going 
with the flow of good ideas 
—or against the flow of con- 
ventional thinking. | 


Ron Sherman 
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4, It’s Really About the Music 
ayn By PAUL BAERMAN WITH MOLLY DARNOFALL « Photos by MICHAEL COLLINS 
| » we The Duke University String School, led by Dorothy Kitchen, 


has been introducing young people to the joys of the violin, viola, 
> Cello, and bass for four decades. 








our little boys with 


violins crowd OntO 


stage left, forming a tight 
defensive phalanx, and the 

three young women who rise to 

play alongside them whisper to them 
to spread out. The tune is Dorothy 
Kitchen’s “Hiding Sone.” The tiniest mu 
sician, who plays a quarter-size violin, fol 
lows with a solo on “Pop! Goes the Weasel.” 


Yards away, looking enisled at center stage, 


pianist Sam Hammond ’68, M.T.S. ’96— 
best known as Duke’s carillonneur—accom- 


panies on a concert grand. 

The Duke University String School 
(DUSS) has begun its fourth and last con- 
cert of the spring season, some six hours of 
performing over the afternoon and evening 
that mark the school’s fortieth anniversary. 
These four decades represent a signal mile- 
stone for the school’s founder and director, 
Dorothy Kitchen—she of 


« 


Hiding Song” 
fame—and an invitation to reflect upon the 
future. Yet the marathon concert is neither 
unusual nor valedictory, just one more 
breathing place on the long upward path to 
helping the world play, and understand, 
music. 
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“This school has seen thousands of peo 
ple go through it, thousands,” says Kitchen. 
“But the school just kind of happened. It 
was a necessity. When | came here, there 
was no string teachine—no string teaching 
done well—for children. 

“We're trying to teach them to read,” she 
continues, “to play in tune, to play in. a group, 
to have a sensitivity to rhythm, sensitivity 
to pitch, appreciation for sound, and an ap- 


preciation for the group experience.” 


Kitchen teaches the beginners, like the 
four little boys who lead off the concert. Like 
the rest of DUSS students, “when they per- 
form, it’s amazing how well they do, the 
poise,” says Shelley Livingston, assistant 
conductor of the string school’s Youth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the senior-most group. 

Presently, the diminutive but poised 
members of Beginner | Ensemble are whisked 
offstage to make way for Beginner I] Ensem- 
ble, evenly split between boys and girls, 
who render a unison version of “Camptown 
Races” at about one-quarter tempo. Incred- 
ibly, they are in tune. Unlike their casually 
attired families in the audience, the per- 
formers are dressed in dapper white shirts 
ind black trousers or skirts. Their collective 


bow is practiced. Teachers beam. Video cam- 
eras roll. 

Kitchen “demands discipline,” says cellist 
and DUSS alumna Brenda Neece. She also 
commands respect. Whether eight-year-olds 
with twelve-inch fiddles or alumni thirty 
years out with professional careers in music, 
everyh« dy calls the boss “Mrs. Kitchen.” 

Kitchen, a violinist who holds degrees 
from Case Western Reserve and Brandeis 
universities and was associate concertmas- 





ter of the Greensboro Symphony Orchestra 
for fifteen years, launched the string school 
in 1967 with Arlene di Cecco, then of the 
Ciompi Quartet. The school has grown 
from twenty-five students taking private 
lessons to more than 250 who study with 
eleven instructors, populate six orchestras 
and at least ten chamber groups, and learn 
music theory year-round. 

And it was, Kitchen is quick to add, the 
university affiliation that allowed people to 
take the school seriously. “The gift that 
Duke gives us is the use of the space, and 
the help of the secretarial staff to handle 
our budget and help us with employees.” 
All direct expenses are covered by the 
school’s tuition and fees—along with grants 


from the A.J. Fletcher Foundation that 
enable DUSS to offer need-based scholar- 
ships and pursue programs reaching deep 
into the Triangle community, especially 
Durham, where DUSS teachers have of- 
fered annual workshops. Every Saturday of 
the academic year, students pour onto cam- 
pus from surrounding areas as well, including 
Chapel Hill, Raleigh, Apex, Burlington, 
Cary, Garner, Hillsborough, Oxford, and 
South Hill, Virginia. 





community needs them, and whatever they 
dare, from the great Romantics to living 
composers. Kitchen sees ensembles, not les- 
sons, as the core of the school’s program. 
“There’s a kind of thrill that comes with 
making music with someone else,” explains 
Jonathan Bagg, the Ciompi String Quartet’s 
violist and a former DUSS parent and 
coach. “Mrs. Kitchen always recognizes that 
when people come together to make music, 
it’s something that satisfies in a deep way.” 


l 


\ 


Boys with bows: violinists Adren Rig , left, and 





Daniel Lee, members of the DUSS Intermediate | Orchest ; 


What makes DUSS unusual, says Living- 
ston, is “the opportunity to study a high- 
level repertoire. It’s exhilarating for them to 
play challenging music.” 

“In high school they read the masters— 
James Joyce, Shakespeare,” says Kitchen. 
“Why not do it in music?” DUSS orchestras 
are known for tackling tough works at their 
_ four annual concerts, and today’s will be no 
exception. Its chamber-music groups, whose 

coaches are paid primarily though an en- 
_ dowment from the Dorothy Fearing family 
honoring the founder of the Duke Sym- 
phony Orchestra, perform at retirement vil- 
lages, malls, Rotary and Kiwanis meetings, 
garden clubs, hospital fundraisers—wherev- 
er they find an audience, whenever their 








) nside the auditorium—its empty 
” seats littered, though neatly so, with 
open violin, viola, and cello cases— 

a couple of hundred parents in sundresses 
and Capri pants, khakis and Hawaiian 
shirts fan themselves, babies in strollers 
look around expectantly, and siblings dan- 
gle bare feet in the aisles. A teenage violist 
klok-kloks by in noisy heels, conversations 
buzz from every quarter, the doors slam as 
children run in and out. 

David Ballantyne, a British radio an- 
nouncer for WCPE, a local classical music 
station, has been tapped as emcee for the 
day. He had launched the Beginner I per- 
formance without much fanfare, except to 
acknowledge Mrs. Kitchen, who rose hasti- 












ly to take a bow from the third 
row. But when the seventy-eight 
members of the formidable In- 
termediate | Orchestra rise from 
their places in the audience, the atmos- 
phere changes. Coaches and teachers 
spring up and issue commands, chairs are 
dragged to and fro to accommodate sight- 
lines, and the audience leans forward. 
The orchestra features one of its 
own in a Haydn concerto: Ten- 


year-old Michael Gao, a violinist 
in DUSS’ most advanced ensem- 
ble, is also an award-winning pi- 
anist slated to perform in Carne- 
gie Hall later this year. The reedy 
sixth-grader crosses the stage with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 
He has forgotten to button his cuffs, 
which have been hastily rolled back out of 
the way. He is so physically unprepossessing 
and so diminutive behind the grand piano 
that you find yourself wondering whether 
he can possibly have the strength to pull off 
a fortissimo. 

You needn’t have worried. He lights into 
his piece with vigor. In fact, if you close 
your eyes, you could be listening to a much 
older performer with a sophisticated sense 
of nuance, phrasing, timbre, and touch. Af- 
terward, he bows twice, thrice, accepts a 
white rose with no evident surprise, shoves 
his free hand into his pocket and exits with- 
out having made eye contact with anyone. 
He has forgotten to acknowledge the or- 
chestra, a breach of etiquette commensu- 
rate with his inexperience. 

The slighted orchestra acquits itself with 
honor in Peter Warlock’s Capriol Suite 
though a Beginner I violinist has fallen 
asleep in the back row of the auditorium— 
and there is a further distribution of flowers 
and praise, with a presentation to Kitchen 
of a handmade quilt signed by her students 
and a public reading of a letter of tribute 
from the North Carolina representative of 
the American String Teachers Association. 
Ballantyne mistakenly invites audience 
members to head for a reception at the 
Mary Duke Biddle Music Building, but the 
audience knows better. There is in fact no 
time for a reception, for the daylong con- 
cert is about to move into its second phase: 
performances by nine chamber ensembles. 
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Asked whether she 
watches the teachers 
teach, Kitchen instantly 
responds, No, | watch 
the students learn. 


ask the kids, always, ‘Which piece 

did you like best in our last concert?’ ” 

says Kitchen, sitting, weeks later, in 

her office in the basement of Biddle. She 
has the orator’s knack of building a sense of 
drama into her conversation and speaks 
with palpable energy about what she calls 
students’ “trajectory of excitement in music.” 

“Not just the excitement of learning,” she 
explains, “but the fact that music is a natu- 
rally occurring form of expression, and that 
you learn how to use it by the technique.” 

Her office is bursting with stacks and 
racks and cabinets stuffed with sheet music 
(“Originally it was just piles”), old concert 
posters, a watercolor (“That’s a picture of 
me teaching, oh, many, many, many years 
ago”). It’s summer, and although Saturdays 
are a little quieter, the stacks of music are 
not gathering any dust. DUSS has begun 
preparing for its two summer chamber mu- 
sic camps, for which it stopped advertising 
years ago because there was just too much 
interest. Demand had to be controlled by 
limiting applications to those in the know. 

Kitchen describes herself as partially re- 
tired but quickly adds, “I cannot imagine 
that | would ever stop teaching. I’m happy 
with what I do.” 

“There’s no next Dorothy,” says DUSS 
assistant director Stephanie Swisher, direc- 
tor of the beginning ensembles and conduc- 
tor of the Intermediate II] Orchestra, a full- 
time DUSS employee who has been with 
the school for twelve years. 

One of the things that has made the pro- 
eram so successful—and that will make 
replacing her difficult—is her philosophy 
that the teaching staff should be given plen- 
ty of latitude. “We have a good deal of 
autonomy,” says Swisher. “At the same time, 
Mrs. Kitchen’s very helpful in working with 
us, giving us feedback whenever we need it. 
She’s been a mentor to me.” 
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“T have a couple of really strong teach- 
ers,” says Kitchen, “who are also really good 
organizers, and who also have generosity of 
spirit. We've been trying to create a base of 
people who are interested in the forward 
motion of the student, as opposed to their 
forward motion.” Asked whether she watches 
the teachers teach, she instantly responds, 
“No, | watch the students learn.” She is con- 
fident that DUSS will continue if she ever 
retires. “And you can’t say, ‘Well, it’ll be better 
next year,” Kitchen says. “You have to say, 
‘This is what I’m going to do now.’ And so, in 
a way, success is having a continued now.” 


—— 


ries, DUSS is not competitive. The orches- 
tras, for example, do have principal players 
in each section, but they rotate. “The peo- 
ple who are soloing are not necessarily gift- 
ed,” explains Kitchen. “They are competent 
or hard working or interested. When you 
have faith that they can come through, 
they come through.” 


ae 


@ he evening concert, featuring the 
Intermediate I] Orchestra and the Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, is festive. A photo 


Musical acclaim: Kitchen receives bouquets and applause from admirers 


The school’s ongoing success has led to 
comparisons with conservatories. Kitchen 
characterizes it as “a mini-conservatory 
based on the New England Conservatory of 
Music model.” By definition that would 
limit it to the elite, inviting comparison to 
tennis camps where hard-driving parents 
send prepubescent prodigies in the pursuit 
of fame. 

But there’s something different going on 
here—a sense of creative tension between 
ambition and fun. “There’s no audition 
process,” says Kitchen. “If you want to study 
the violin, you study.” But, she adds, make 
no mistake: “This is a school; it’s not a place 
where you’re coming to do a recreational 
activity on Saturday mornings. Our primary 
purpose is not enjoyment. It’s learning.” 

Unlike the vast majority of conservato- 





collage and poster in the lobby proclaims 
“Mrs. Kitchen/DUSS 40th Anniversary!” 
It’s almost a full house now (if you include 
the violin cases), and the auditorium feels 
more welcoming than in the stark daylight, 
its dome tastefully lit, and the evening air 
cooler. Surprisingly, the house lights never 
go down, perhaps in testament to the fact 
that the parents, alumni, and siblings in the 
audience have made as many sacrifices as 
the performers themselves to create this 
moment, and so, in a sense, it is their per- 
formance, too. 

Kitchen is more in evidence tonight than 
during the day. She is the general directing 
her troops, which include the audience. 
She waves to indicate chair placement, is- 
suing commands and marshaling her lieu- 
tenants with a practiced air. As the evening 





goes on, she periodically seizes the micro- 
phone from the emcee. “I want you to clap 
for these kids like crazy,” she says after one 
piece. “I think they deserve another round 
of applause,” after another. “Stand, Bill!” to 
composer William Robinson after a third. 

She proves a deft conductor, using just 
her right hand at first, the baton balanced 
between index finger and thumb, until she 
needs to call forth a crescendo, jab an 
accent, or perform an arabesque cutoff. But 
the hands are only the beginning. Her style 
is exaggerated, a whole-body approach. 
“When you’re standing up in front of an 
orchestra of eighty or ninety teenagers,” 
says Jonathan Bagg, “you gotta put out a lot 
of energy. She knows what’s important in a 
performance, which is the emotional. Un- 
derlying a great piece of music is something 
powertul, and she wants the students to rec- 
ognize and get that.” 

“Children sing before they talk,” says Kit- 
chen, “so that has to say something about 
the value of music to a human being.” After 
one work, she blows the orchestra an audi- 
ble kiss before applause can begin. 

While she may at times play the general, 
Kitchen is the embodiment of Tough Mu- 
sical Love. “Go to a rehearsal,” says Bagg, 
“Listen to her talking to the orchestra and 
working them up so they really understand 
what the music that they’re playing is capa- 
ble of, and what they’re capable of when 
they play it.” 

“T was always terrified of Mrs. Kitchen,” 
confesses Brenda Neece, now an adjunct 
assistant professor in the music department 
and curator of the Duke University Musical 
Instrument Collection. Neece—Dorothy 
Kitchen insists on calling her Doctor Neece 
—still keeps a copy of the DUSS twentieth- 
anniversary program from 1987, in which 
she performed. “The cello is my life, so of 
course the string school was important. | 
tell my students just to do what she says, 
shape up, behave. They can’t be as slack as 
they are with me.” (This from a teacher 
who ends one-hour lessons after fifteen 
minutes if she finds out her student hasn’t 
practiced.) 

“She knows how to challenge each stu- 
dent in the right way to get the best out of 
them,” Neece continues. “It’s really about 
the music.” 

“What she likes least,” adds Bagg, “is a 
student who appears to be sleepwalking 
through his lesson or rehearsal, people who 
would turn off their brains and go on auto- 


pilot. That would get her angry.” 

“Each lesson is actually hard,” acknowl- 
edges Kitchen, “because you’re driving to- 
ward something new. The lesson is not 
for your comfort zone. If you’re tired at the 
end, that’s normal.” She grins. “So I provide 
chocolate.” 

Toward the end, tonight’s program evolves 
into something of a family affair. Kitchen’s 
son, Nicholas, a world-class violinist; his 
wife, cellist Yeesun Kim; and their col- 
leagues from the Borromeo String Quartet 
join the ranks of the Youth Symphony Or- 
chestra for Tchaikovsky’s Souvenir de Flor- 
ence. “I wondered what would happen if we 
triggered them with these brilliant players 
in their midst,” Kitchen later chuckles. 

What happened was “amazing,” she says. 
“Tt just turned them on. And all the work 
that they had done just coalesced.” The vis- 
iting professionals play a movement from a 
Brahms double concerto with the orchestra, 
then an Elgar quartet during which the 
members of the orchestra remain rapt, 
motionless—their bows, their feet, even 
their eyes. 

For an audience to get to watch, closely, 
as musicians listen to other musicians is a 
rare accident. Not stirring, not counting, 
they seem lost in thought even at their ten- 
der age, with not only a heightened sense of 
discrimination but of imagination. These 
ten-, twelve-, fourteen-year-olds are not just 
modeling good behavior; it’s easy to see that 
they are moved by this string quartet, which 
the Boston Globe described as “simply the 
best there is.” It is startling. 

The standing ovation begins with the 
children themselves and quickly infects 
their parents. The presence of a talent like 
Nicholas Kitchen, himself of course a 
DUSS graduate, shows that skill is a contin- 
uum, that every musician was 
once a beginner. “Gifts are 
not things that you earn,” 
as Dorothy Kitchen 
once told NPR, “but 
if they’re yours, then 
it’s your job to use 
them.” As if to drive 
the point home, her 
four-year-old grandson 
comes out attired in a white 
linen suit to play a 20-second 
micro-performance. The room 
bursts into friendly applause. 

At the close of the concert, 
there are, inevitably, speeches, 















and a mayoral proclamation, as well as a let- 
ter from Dean of the Humanities for Arts & 
Sciences Gregson Davis and an engraved 
crystal token of appreciation from the music 
department. One of Kitchen’s first students, 
Beth Levine, presents her with a fat scrap- 
book of clippings and remembrances recall- 
ing DUSS’ hosting of an orchestra from 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; an exchange program 
with the Laredo Institute of Cochabamba, 
Bolivia; work (and play) with a music 
school in Cork, Ireland; and DUSS stu- 
dents’ 1993 candlelight performance in the 
White House. 

Only once is Kitchen at a loss for words: 
when Livingston presents a $5,000-plus 
check, the gift of appreciative parents and 
alumni, that will enable her to travel to 
overseas music festivals and even fly up to 
Washington for Nicholas’ performance at 
the Library of Congress on an eighteenth- 
century Giuseppe Guarneri del Gest violin. 

“People,” she gasps, “this is above—this is 
amazing.” She stammers, pauses, then gath- 
ers herself and announces, “And now ... 
we're going to play the Bach Double!” 

At her signal, DUSS alumni rise as one 
from the audience and, bearing their instru- 
ments, advance toward the stage. Addi- 
tional stands are magically produced, but as 
there is no room onstage—the youth sym- 
phony alone has 115 members—they take 
up positions in what would otherwise be 
called the orchestra pit. There has been no 
rehearsal, but everyone is game for a round 
of sight-reading. They have some sense, 
after all, of how to read, to play in tune and 
in a group, to have a sensitivity to rhythm 
and pitch, an appreciation for sound and 
the group experience. 

A violin materializes in Kitchen’s hands. 
She raises her bow, nods, and the whole 
room erupts into the vivace from Bach’s 
Double Concerto for Two Violins in D Minor, 

with Dorothy and Nicholas Kitchen 
standing alone together at center stage as 
if in a spotlight all their own. 

Mother and son take the solos. zl 


Baerman M.B.A. ’90, the marketing director 
for Duke Corporate Education, is 
an oboist and is married to a former 


DUSS teacher. 


Damofall, a marketing assistant 

at Duke Corporate Education, has 
a degree in journalism and mass 
communication. 
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Caught in a moral crisis, a Marine Corps prosecutor 
drops a high-profile terrorism case—and finds himself a symbol 
of the ambiguities of the war on terror. 


n EA-6B Prowler jet swoops low into 
a valley, banking and weaving in 





we perfect concert with contours of the 
M@ Waterrain. It is a crystal clear day, the 
mountains’ quietude broken only by the 
thunder of the aircraft’s turbojet engines as 
they blast the plane through the valley at 
550 mph. 

It is the pilot’s last flight on the Prowler— 
he is graduating to the F-18—and it is the 
navigator’s last military flight ever, as he is 
leaving the service. Technically, they’re fly- 
ing too low, but this is their final flight, it’s a 
perfect day for flying, and anyway the pilot 
has the best hands in the squadron. So they 
skim the riverbeds and buzz the trees on their 
way back to base, at times less than four hun- 
dred feet off the ground. They come over a 
rise in the terrain, stabilize the aircraft, and 
in an instant a blur of yellow flashes into view; 
they are only three seconds from hitting it. 
At the very moment the captain’s brain pro- 
cesses the thought—“gondola’”—he is bank- 
ing the aircraft hard left, so that he misses a 
direct collision by no more than forty meters. 
But his right wing severs the cable that holds 
the eondola aloft. It tumbles over several 
times before striking the ground. 

Describing the accident in the Dolomite 
mountain range near Cavalese, Italy, on 
February 3, 1998, Marine Lieutenant Colo- 
nel V. Stuart Couch 87 lowers his chin to 
his fists and winces as he remembers the 
twenty people who died. The destruction of 
the gondola and its occupants initiated the 
first high-profile case of his legal career: pre- 
lude to—and, in an odd way, preparation 
for—the moral crisis whose resolution thrust 
him into the limelight and earned him the 
reluctant celebrity he has only recently 
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The crisis occurred after the towers came 
down on 9/11, and Couch volunteered for the 
military commissions President George W. 
Bush established under the aegis of the De- 
fense Department to prosecute terrorist sus- 
pects. When he began to suspect that one 
of the defendants was being tortured, he 
was caught in a moral predicament that 
challenged his deepest convictions. Con- 
fronted with conflicting obligations—to his 
superiors, to his country, and to his God— 
Couch would draw on insights from his 
faith and his military career to inform the 
hardest decision of his life. 

When The Wall Street Journal discovered 
that Couch had ultimately decided to drop 
the case, it ran a front-page feature that 
kicked off a flurry of media attention. As 
the leadership of the “war on terror” became 
less popular by the day, and America con- 
tinued to hemorrhage credibility, here was 
the refreshing tale of a “colonel with a con- 
science.” 60 Minutes, ABC News, TIME, and 
PBS all lined up to court Couch. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association announced it would 
present its Minister of Justice Award to Couch 
in a ceremony in Washington on November 
2. He will be the first military prosecutor 


ever to receive the honor. 


hen relaxed, Couch’s mouth turns 
slightly downward, so unless smiling 
or laughing he looks permanently 
morose, a singular misrepresenta- 
tion of his decidedly affable demeanor. Plaid 
shirtsleeves tucked firmly into jeans or kha- 
kis are standard fare for Couch, when he’s 
not in uniform. The unabashed Southern 
accent and inflection—sirs and ma’ams all 
around—complete the impression of an 
uncomplicated good ol’ boy, and it’s easy at 


Military force: 
Lt. Col. V. Stuart Couch '87 
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By Jeffrey E. Stern 


first blush not to take him seriously. But then, asa 
trial lawyer, he knows how to play the natural 
tendency to underestimate him to his advantage. 
“People let their guard down,” he says, and during 
a cross examination, a small opening is all Couch 
needs. In an instant, he can activate a hardened 
austerity that is intimidating. 

He learned this early in his career, prosecuting 
the notorious Dolomite mountains gondola case. 
Couch was only a year and a half out of law school 
then, a major, but because he was a prosecutor 
with an aviation background—he had been a 
Marine pilot before entering law school—and be- 
cause he was stationed at the pilots’ home base, 
he was asked to help prosecute one of the biggest 
cases in Marine Corps history. 

Couch volunteered to be the liaison to the vic- 
tims’ families, the one in living rooms with a cup 
of tea and a saucer bearing witness to the alternat- 
ing currents of unbearable pain and implacable 
rage. There was one woman in particular who for 
Couch crystallized the sense of outrage the vic- 
tims’ families felt toward the U.S. Emma Aurich 
was her name, a widow from Burgstadt, Germany, 
whose only child had been on the gondola that 
day. Once, when Couch was meeting with the 
families in Germany, she stood up overflowing 
with rage, screaming words as fast as her mind 
could conceive new condemnations while a shell- 
shocked interpreter struggled to keep pace. You 
people took my son and have done nothing to help us 
was her message, and Couch felt as if he were 
being held personally responsible simply because 
he was there, though that very fact should have 
absolved him. 

One superior questioned the time Couch spent 
with the families, who, he reminded Couch, would 
only play a role in sentencing—if the case got 
that far—but not in securing a conviction. But, 
although Couch’s loyalty is unwavering, he is an 
Evangelical Christian and has another duty to 
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fulfill. “My magnetic north points to Christ,” 
he says. One of the most profound obliga- 
tions of his faith is to “respect the dignity of 
a tellow human being,” and in his judgment, 
the treatment of the victims’ families wasn't 
right. He saw suffering and sought to address 
it. “I’ve got a job as a prosecutor,” Couch 
told the families, “but to the extent that | 
can, | want to be a voice for you. | want to help 
you make sense of the incomprehensible.” 

He and his fellow prosecutors labored for 
a year to build a rock-solid case, while he 
attended also to the emotional needs of the 
victims’ families even as he seldom saw his 
own. And when it was time, Aurich and 
members of the families of other victims 
came to Camp Lejeune in North Carolina, 
to see the conviction handed down. 


But it wasn’t. The pilot was acquitted of 


both negligent homicide and involuntary 
manslaughter. (The pilot was subsequently 
convicted of obstruction of justice for de- 
stroying a videotape record of the flight, 
and the navigator pleaded guilty to the 
same charge.) Couch turned to look at the 
families who had crossed oceans for this mo- 
ment. A reporter caught him whisper the 
words “I’m sorry.” The next day he stayed in 
his pajamas, floating in shadows around his 
home. “I know you’re hurting,” his brother 
called to say. “But, in the long run, this will 
be a valuable experience.” 

Couch and his wife went to a dinner the 
next night with some of the family mem- 
bers, a dinner that should have been a cele- 
bration of the end of this chapter in their 
lives, the realization of Couch’s assurances 
that justice would be done. Now, Couch 
was as far down as he had ever been. He be- 
gan to doubt himself. “Maybe I got too per- 
sonally invested in it. I don’t know.” 

And it was there, outside the restaurant, 
that Aurich came up to Couch and kissed 
him on the cheek and said, “How are you?” 
and he wept. 

Couch wasn’t always a man of ardent faith. 
Born at Duke Medical Center and reared in 
Asheboro, North Carolina, he was an ob- 
servant Christian, just not a particularly 
pious one. He went to Duke just as both his 
parents, two of his grandparents, an aunt, 
and a brother had done and signed on with 
the Navy ROTC program, eventually rising 
in rank to battalion commander. On Christ- 
mas Eve his sophomore year, he saw a pretty 
girl in a store and said to himself, “I thought 
I knew all the blondes in town.” 

Her name was Kim Wilder, and her family 
was Evangelical. Being around them, Couch 
began to take his own faith more seriously, 
although he “still wasn’t living for it at Duke.” 
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He was still “going to parties, Thursday 
night kegs, all that stuff.” And while “some 
people graduated summa cum laude, some 
people magna cum laude,” he says, “I gradu- 
ated thank the good lawdy.” He dropped out 
of his fraternity his last year, thinking “there’s 
gotta be more to it than this.” 

Two years later, he and Kim, now his wife, 
were living in Morehead City, North Caro- 
lina. She took him toa church that her grand- 
parents had attended, and a minister named 
King Cole came on, cracking jokes in the 
pulpit and generally taking himself less than 
seriously. “He had a resurrection party on 
Easter Sunday, with two kegs up on his back 
porch.” Couch started going to Bible study. 

Being an Evangelical seemed to work for 
Couch in the military, and it served a pur- 
pose: He’s seen how faith has empowered 
soldiers. “I’ve seen the believers. They’re as 
fearless as anyone, because they say, ‘Look, I 
already know what the rest of my deal is.’ ” 
Couch remembers a letter a staff sergeant 
who had died in Iraq left his family. It said, 
“You all need to be rejoicing with me, | am 
back with my creator. I did what I believed 
in, and now I’m reaping the rewards.” 

As he recites the letter, though, he real- 
izes he could just as well be describing the 
bad guys. “That’s where they think they are, 
too. It zs similar, and that’s why this battle 
we find ourselves in—it’s not going to be 
over anytime soon.” 

Couch is a military man through and 
through, and whether he’s exchanging an 
“ooh-rah, Marine!” with a passerby on the 
street or congratulating a commercial pilot 
for a “good crosswind landing” after arriving 
at Chicago O’Hare, evidence abounds that 
he relished his time in the Marines. Back in 
the early 90s when he was flying C-130s out 
of Cherry Point, North Carolina, he and Kim 
formed a social circle around his friends in 
the squadron. “It was like a fraternity,” Kim 
Couch recalls. They made friends with peo- 
ple like Michael “Rocks” Horrocks, tall, 
good-looking, and athletic, with a pilot’s ty- 
pical personality profile: unflinchingly con- 
fident and always a joker. Horrocks’ wife 
and Kim worked at the same hospital, and 
they all became part of a tight-knit commu- 
nity of pilots and their wives. They worked 
and played together, went out to dinner to- 
gether, and that camaraderie was something 
they thrived on—this was one of the best 
times of their lives. 

The litigation in the gondola case was 
over in June 1999. Couch left active duty 
soon afterward, brokenhearted. But in a pe- 
culiar way, the case had made him stronger; 
every challenge that came after would be 


minor, manageable. “What am | going to do, 
lose one of the biggest cases in the history of 
the Marine Corps? I've already done that.” 

As it turned out, even in defeat his career 
was jump-started. “You get this reputation as 
one of three people who tried this great big 
it put me on the fast track.” He was 
soon sitting in his new office at a private 
law firm. He didn’t stay long, though, be- 
cause he’s first and foremost a litigator, and 
he wasn’t getting to litigate. So he moved 
on to the DA's office in Eastern North Car- 
olina to prosecute “shrimp boat captains 
who get drunk and fight on Sunday night.” 
All along, Kim wanted him back in the 
Marines, back in his element, doing what 
she knew made him happiest. 

But Couch wasn’t quite ready to return to 
active duty, the gondola case still fresh in his 
mind. Then, in August 2001, the opportu- 
nity came to help prosecute Marine officers 
accused of falsifying maintenance records 
related to the new MV-22 Osprey tilt-rotor 
aircraft. Couch was tempted. 

“T really loved the Marine Corps, I liked 
working on a case like that, and I was think- 
ing about returning to active duty anyway.” 

He could sign on for the life of the case, 
dip his toe in. If it didn’t work out—well, no 
harm done. 





Case 


eanwhile, the Horrockses had gone 

on to have a daughter and then a 

son. Rocks became a flight in- 

structor in Pensacola and then 
started flying passenger jets for United Air- 
lines. The civilian world welcomed his ex- 
perience, just as it had Couch’s. Horrocks 
found himself sitting first officer on a flight 
one day, traveling from the East Coast on a 
brilliantly clear morning, when he heard a 
suspicious transmission from another plane, 
something that sounded like “stay in your 
seats.” They radioed it to ground control, 
learned that the flight had been hijacked, 
and were ordered to keep their distance. 
Horrocks had just heard the last transmis- 
sion from American Airlines Flight 11, which 
struck the north tower of the World Trade 
Center less then ten minutes later. 

Then Horrocks’ own aircraft changed bea- 
con codes twice in the same minute. Curi- 
ously, it climbed above its assigned altitude. 
Air traffic control tried to contact the pilots 
but couldn’t get a response. The plane then 
commenced a power dive, and just before 
9:00, it began a sharp left turn, assuming a 
northeasterly heading toward New York 
City. 

Couch logged onto Yahoo that morning, 
after staying up all night preparing a court 
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motion. He saw the initial reports of an air- 
craft hitting the World Trade Center, im- 
mediately turned on the television, and 
watched the footage of his friend’s plane 
crashing into the south tower. 

The events of 9/11 galvanized Couch. 
Any hesitation he had about returning to 
military service disappeared. “I wanted to 
get back on active duty, because now we’re 
going to war,” he recalls. “Any time you 
have a war, military justice is going to be a 
necessity. And that’s what I like best: I like 
being a Marine lawyer.” 

When the U.S. started capturing terror 
suspects and sending them to Guantanamo, 
Couch got a call from one of his mentors in 
the military justice system. “Look man,” he 
said to Couch, “they’re talking about doing 
military commissions. We haven’t done those 
since World War II. You know they’re going 
to be looking for people with experience.” 

“lm thinking they’re terrorists, and now 
we're going to prosecute them, and I’m one 
of the more experienced prosecutors in the 
Marine Corps,” Couch says. “I'll take my skill 
set and apply it to the war on terrorism.” 
Before he started, he got a picture of Hor- 
rocks’ wife and children that had appeared 
on the front page of USA Today and put it 
on his desk where he could see it every time 
he looked up. 

There is a tacit assumption made by most 
casual observers of the war on terror that 
preventing terrorism and prosecuting it are 
complementary endeavors. In practice, it 
doesn’t always work that way. When Couch 
joined the commissions in August 2003, 
they were talking about Mohamedou Ould 
Slahi, a key al Qaeda operative. The intelli- 
gence agencies had gathered copious amounts 
of information on Slahi, but the policies at 
the time kept them from sharing much of it 
with the prosecutors. “The intelligence side 
was doing their thing, and we on the law- 
enforcement side were doing our thing. And 
the insinuation was ‘and ne’er the twain shall 
meet,’” he says. But the intelligence agen- 
cies—apparently more concerned with pre- 
venting attacks than with maintaining the 
integrity of prospective prosecutions—were 
impeding his ability to convict terrorists. 

Without having all of the intel on Slahi, 
Couch was hamstrung and would have to 
base his case solely on Slahi’s interrogation 
reports. And Slahi, for the moment, wasn’t 
talking. 

According to The 9/11 Commission Report, 
when the U.S. captured Ramzi bin al-Shibh, 
one of the key planners of the September 11 
attacks, and began interrogating him, he 
mentioned Slahi. Bin al-Shibh said Slahi 


had sent him and three other students from 
Germany to Afghanistan for training. Osama 
bin Laden himself gave them their assign- 
ment: the 9/11 operation. Bin al-Shibh was 
the only surviving member of the foursome 
because the other three were the pilots, in- 
cluding Marwan al Shehi, who flew Horrocks’ 
plane into the south tower. Apparently, the 
man Couch was prosecuting had sent bin 
al-Shibh to train. 

In October 2003, Slahi suddenly began to 
talk—a lot. His intelligence reports became 
so overwhelming that Couch had trouble 


The events of 9/Il galvanized Couch. 
“| wanted to get back on active 
duty, because now we're going to 
War, he recalls. “Any time you have 
a War, military justice is going to be 
a necessity. And that’s what | like 
best: | like being a Marine lawyer.” 
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keeping up with them. Over the course of 
several months, he became increasingly sus- 
picious of Slahi’s treatment and started an 
unofficial investigation. A colleague had let 
slip that Slahi had begun a more intensive 
“varsity” interrogation program. Then Couch 
saw an obviously fake letter on State De- 
partment letterhead intimating that Slahi’s 
mother would be brought to Guantanamo 
and possibly raped. “The implication was 
clear,” he says. And for him, everything co- 
alesced: Slahi was being tortured. (Slahi, 
still imprisoned at Guantanamo, now claims 
that, among other things, he was beaten, 
water-boarded, and sexually humiliated.) 

Now there was duty to be considered; al- 
legiance to God and country; the loyalty to 
superiors a military man knows never to 
question; ethical obligations that go along 
with the practice of law. It was not an easy 
decision, walking off the case. “I got Rocks’ 
wife’s picture on my desk.... You get the 
pang of what you want to do, and what you 
have to do,” says Couch. 

“W/hat I wanted to do was make sure this 
guy never leaves Guantanamo. But could I 
stand up in front of a courtroom and put my 


credibility on the line for the type of evi- 
dence that was obtained from him? I couldn’t 
do it.” 

Couch says he thought about asking the 
Marines to reassign him. “But I resolved that 
I would rather be fired than quit.” He pro- 
ceeded with work on other cases, including 
the prosecution of Salim Hamdan, who had 
been bin Laden’s driver. With his broad ex- 
perience, he was named lead prosecutor. 
The case, now famous as Hamdan v. Rums- 
feld, went all the way to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. (“It’s kind of strange,” Couch observes 
now. “I always thought if I would have a 
claim to fame, it would be as the prosecutor 
working on Hamdan. Instead, I’ve become 
famous for a case | refused to prosecute.”) 

On June 29, 2006, the Supreme Court 
ruled against Rumsfeld and the Department 
of Defense, effectively derailing the further 
prosecution of the case indefinitely. Couch, 
who had already planned to leave the com- 
missions as soon as the Hamdan case was 
finished, decided he’d had enough. “I was 
ready to go.” 

While prosecuting Hamdan and Slahi and 
the other cases for the commissions, he’d 
been working for the Department of De- 
fense, on “loan” from the Marines. Now he 
went back to doing what he liked best. 

The Marine Corps badly needed appel- 
late judges, and because of his broad experi- 
ence, with the Osprey case, with Hamdan— 
he 





even, ironically, with the gondola case 
was an obvious choice. 

Nearly a year later, Couch, now a judge on 
the Navy-Marine Corps Court of Criminal 
Appeals, is wrapping up a keynote address 
before an ethics conference sponsored by 
the Chicago Bar Association, the first of his 
many speaking engagements since 7he Wall 
Street Journal published “The Conscience of 
the Colonel.” His speech has been billed as 
“Tales from the Trenches,” and he’s obliged 
by reciting as many as he can remember, in- 
cluding the one everyone wants most to 
hear about. 

“I don’t want to try to elevate myself 
higher than anyone else,” he tells them. “I 
would have preferred the title of The Wall 
Street Journal article to be ‘The Respon- 
sibility of the Colonel.’ That is, if you think 
something's wrong, you’ve got the responsi- 
bility to make it right. And if you can’t make 
it right, you need to tell somebody and make 
efforts to make it right. And that’s just, in 
my view, that’s Ethics 101. 

“Having said that, I’ll be glad to answer 
any of your questions.” a 


Stern ’07 is a freelance writer. 
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Prospecting goal: Like many other players, 
quarterback Thad Lewis was drawn by the value 
of a Duke degree —“I knew | needed to 

have a fallback plan once the football deflates.” 





Duke football is coming off one of its worst seasons ever, but the players 
are pumped, determined that this year will be different and 
confident that, ultimately, they can’t lose. 


By Bridget Booher 


Degrees 


of Success 


f it’s true that everyone loves a winner 
(just ask Mike Krzyzewski), and delights 
in knocking a loser (just ask a pre-2004 
Red Sox fan), you might imagine that the 
Blue Devils gridiron gang would be in the 
doldrums. Last season’s 0-12 record was pain- 
ful for everyone involved. Duke is playing 
eight teams this season that went to bowl 
games last year (a postseason honor the pro- 
gram hasn’t enjoyed in more than a decade). 
In November, they’ll go helmet to helmet with 
Notre Dame, which has sent more players to 
the National Football League than any other 
program in the country. And so far this year, 
the Blue Devils are ranked dead last in what 
ESPN’s Pat Forde calls a “meat-grinder con- 
ference full of enormous state universities.” 

But all that seems to matter to the 2007 
squad as it embarks on the ninety-fifth sea- 
son of Duke football is a fresh start, a clean 
slate, a scoreboard that is set, at the start of 
each game, to 0-0. “To this day, people ask 
me if | regret coming to Duke to play foot- 
ball,” says senior Chris Davis, who plays safe- 
ty. “And I always say no, because I know that 
we can and we will win. 

“Every game is Christmas day. | can’t sleep 
on Friday night.” 

Players like Davis will tell you that their 
main regret from last year is that their grad- 
uating teammates went out on such a low 
note. And then it’s right back to the pres- 
ent, the matchups they are most psyched 


about, the fierce loyalty they feel toward the 
coaching staff and one another, the person- 
al goals they’re determined to achieve. It’s 
as if they are immune to the negative re- 
marks lobbed their way. They believe, with 
absolute conviction, that they are winners. 

During the season, the players wake up 
before dawn five days a week for intense 
physical training and conditioning. They 
keep pace academically with their peers; 
Duke has consistently ranked at or near the 
top of schools that graduate the majority of 
its football players on time. (The university 
holds the record for winning the American 
Football Coaches Association/College Foot- 
ball Association’s Academic Achievement 
Award: twelve times since 1981.) 

They say that most of their classmates 
and professors know how hard they work, 
although they still encounter the “dumb 
jock” stereotype from time to time. “There 
are people who think I’m stupid because I’m 
a football player,” says one. “I like to prove 
them wrong.” And even though they come 
from a wide range of socioeconomic back- 
grounds, and are the most racially and eth- 
nically diverse varsity athletic team at 
Duke, they have formed a cohesive bond. 
Devastating losses and harsh critics can’t 
dampen the excitement and determination 
the players have for a sport that most have 
pursued single-mindedly since they were in 
elementary school. 


Field Report 
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Head coaches in the history of the 
Duke football program 


Head coaches who are alumni 
(Bill Murray 30, Mike McGee 59, 
Carl Franks ‘83) 


Duke players inducted into the 

Pro Football Hall of Fame (Sonny 
Jurgenson ‘57, George McAfee ‘40, 
and Ace Parker ’37) 


Varsity sports that Ace Parker lettered in 
at Duke (football, basketball, baseball) 


Seats in Wallace Wade Stadium 


Former players elected to Congress 
(R-N.C. Robin Hayes ‘67) 


Bowl Games in which Duke has played 


Bowl Games that Duke has won 
(1945 Sugar Bowl, 1955 Orange Bowl, 
1961 Cotton Bowl) 


Seasons that Hall of Fame broadcaster 
Bob Harris has provided game coverage 
on the Duke Radio Network 


Players named Brodhead drafted into the 
NFL (Robert Brodhead ‘59, to Buffalo) 


— Bridget Booher 
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‘| guess you can learn a lot and grow as a 


person by going to a bowl game,” says Richard 


Ke re, 


psychiatry and behavioral sciences at Duke, 


L sports psy¢ hologist and protessor of 
“and that would certainly be great. But I’ve 
watched this group of student-athletes suf 
fer heartbreaking defeats and then pick them 
selves back up and enter the next game with 
total commitment and enthusiasm.” 
year ago, Thaddeus Lewis was an 
eighteen-year-old freshman unex 
pectedly catapulted into the high- 
visibility, high-pressure role of quar- 
terback when teammate Zack Asack was 
suspended for plagiarism. (Asack returned 
to school this fall.) Lewis had been a star at 
Hialeah-Miami Lakes Senior High School 
in Florida his senior year, was named the 
sixty-fifth best high-school quarterback in 
the country by Scout.com, and had been ag- 
like 


Michigan State and Pittsburgh. But calling 


eressively recruited by universities 
the play in the first huddle of his college 
career against Wake Forest, Lewis was un- 
derstandably nervous. 

“I was trying to be a leader to people who 
were older and more experienced than me,” 


says Lewis. “It was difficult.” 


Duke would go on to lose to the Demon 
Deacons 13-14 that hot September S 
day. But from the confident, glass-half-full 


atur- 


perspective of the players, there are many 
reasons to focus on the positive. Two games 
last year were decided by only one point, 


vgainst Wake Forest, 


including the one 
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which went on to play in 
And this 


year’s team is deeper and 


the Orange Bowl. 


more seasoned: Duke is 


the only ACC team to re 


2007 Duke 
Football Schedule 


hood and be somebody,” 

With college recruiters 
showing up at his high- 
school games and wooing 
him with offers, Lewis had 


«@ September 1 Connecticut 

turn all eleven offensive re his choice of colleges. 
starters from last year; on September 8 virginia Why then did he choose 
defense, five players re- September 15 Northwestern = Duke, which had fared 
turn including sophomore September 22 Navy poorly in recent years, 
Vince Oghobaase, whose September 29 Miami and where basketball, 
freshman performance — «@ Qctober6 Wake Forest not football, was king? “I 
earned him All-America (Homecoming) had a great visit to Duke 
and All-ACC honors af- <® October 13 Virginia Tech and really liked the peo- 
ter logging twenty-eight —_ Q¢tober 27 Florida State ple here,” says Lewis, re- 

ee 8 (Parents Weekend) aphes deo secede ccs 
Lewis Rees Ane al @ November 10 Georgia Tech sheet picks a West Cam- 
ance was remarkable—he pus dorm window that 
connected on 180 of 340 November 17 Notre Dame read, “Thad Lewis, Duke 
attempted passes to set a November 24 UNC Wants You!” 


new freshman record of 
2,134 yards and eleven 
touchdowns—he and his 
teammates know that they have an uphill 
battle to return Duke football to its former 
luster as a bowl-worthy team. The last time 
that happened was in 1995, when Duke lost 
to Wisconsin in the Hall of Fame Bowl. 
Lewis, who was reared by a single mother 


| ae e 


(7 





in a poor, inner-city Miami neighborhood 
known as Opa-Locka, has already proved 
skeptics wrong. “A lot of people didn’t ex- 
pect me to make it out” of Opa-Locka, says 
Lewis. “Where | grew up, I saw people making 
bad decisions and going after easy money. | 
was determined to get out of the neighbor- 


«® denotes home game 


He also liked the idea 
of helping to turn around 
a struggling program, 
rather than playing a minor role with a pig- 
skin powerhouse. But what really sold Lewis 
was the shining lure of a Duke degree, a sen- 
timent voiced by many of his fellow players. 
“I knew I needed to have a fallback plan 
once the football deflates.” 

Even though Lewis has high hopes for 
going pro after college, he knows that his 
Duke diploma is more likely to be the key to 
long-term professional success. His team- 
mate senior Patrick Bailey, who’s winding 
up his undergraduate coursework in electri- 
cal and computer engineering, echoes Lewis’ 
ambitions. “I'll see how far football can take 
me,” says Bailey, a defensive end who was 
recruited by Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
among others. Eventually, though, he’s got 
his sights set on an engineering career that 
focuses on digital or linear control systems. 


etallica’s heavy-metal anthems 

are blasting over the speakers in 

the Yoh Football Center’s ground- 

floor weight room. It’s 9 o’clock 
on an already humid Thursday morning, 
just a few days before the team is officially 
permitted to begin preseason practice. 
Sophomore Marcus Lind and two teammates 
take advantage of the nearly empty room to 
do bench presses, reverse flies, and lateral 
raises. Lind is an inscrutable 300-pound 
Swede whose Nordic good looks and rock- 
solid muscles cause heads (especially female) 
to turn when he’s out in public. He began 
playing football at the age of thirteen, and 
was named to the Swedish Junior National 
Team a mere two years later. At Duke, he 
holds the team record for the squat lift at 


585 pounds. That’s a couple of hundred 
pounds more than a killer-whale calf. 

Lind is a reserve offensive guard, recruited 
from Fort Lauderdale’s St. Thomas Aquinas 
High School, which sent ten football play- 
ers from Lind’s class to play in Division I 
schools. Perhaps not surprisingly, Duke was 
not on Lind’s radar before he came to the 
U.S. for his senior year of high school. But 
through his high-school coaches and his 
American host family, Lind learned about 
Duke’s increasingly international student 


/ 


and Orange Bowl teams and motivational 
posters with messages such as “Talk is 
Cheap, But Seein’ is Believin’” and “When 
You Stop Getting Better, You Stop Being 
Good”—Lind says that he is determined to 
do everything in his power to make the cur- 
rent team better. When (not if) that happens, 
he says, the crowds and accolades will fol- 
low. “Once we win a few games,” he says, 
“then people will start caring about us more.” 

He’s right, of course. But it will take time, 
maybe more time than Lind has to play at 


At a football summit held in January, 
more than 200 former players came back to 
campus to hear from head coach Ted Roof 
and his staff about the current state of the 
program, and to offer their support. Among 
those returning were quarterback Anthony 
Dilweg ’88, who played for the Green Bay 
Packers and the Los Angeles Raiders; Leo 
Hart ’71, quarterback for the Atlanta Fal- 
cons and Buffalo Bills and an inaugural 
member of Duke’s Athletics Advisory Board; 
and wide receiver Chris Castor ’83, who 


It’s as if they are 
immune to the 
ive remarks 


Raising the bar: 
Marcus Lind holds the 
team record for squat 

lifts—585 pounds 








body, its top-ranked acade- 
mic programs, and the oppor- 
tunity to contribute his con- 
siderable physical talents to 
the football team. “I knew 
tight away this was where | 
wanted to be.” (He also told 
Duke about fellow Swede 
Pontus Bondeson, a sophomore defen- 
sive lineman who matriculated with Lind.) 

As he sets his sights on personal bests— 
getting bigger, faster, stronger—Lind be- 
comes part of a tradition dating back to 
1888, when Duke posted its first football 
victory, against the University of North 
Carolina. Surrounded by football memora- 
bilia—photographs of Duke’s Rose, Sugar, 





They know, with 
absolute convic- 
tion, that they 
are winners. 


theiriway. oN 


Ww, 


Duke. Most sports analysts 
say the Blue Devils will be 
lucky to win three or four 
games this year. More im- 
portant, Duke needs to field 
a team that makes steady 
progress toward becoming 
competitive the 
tough-and-tougher teams in the expanded 
ACC. When sports writer Jim Young ’95 
wrote about football’s glorious past and 
uncertain future (“Blue Devil Football: First 
and Long,”) in the July-August 2003 issue 
of Duke Magazine, the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference had not yet expanded to include the 
University of Miami, Virginia Tech, and 
Boston College. 


against 





played for the Seattle Seahawks. 

Castor says that as a former player who 
competed for teams that won only two and 
four games in a season, he can empathize 


with what the current players are going 
through. “I realize that our current team 
wants nothing more than to get a win under 
their belts and use that as a stepping stone 
to more success,” he says. 

But his advice for the current roster has 
nothing to do with on-the-field competi- 
tion. “Keep things in perspective,” he says. 
“Our players are student-athletes, and the 
student part always comes first. The day will 
come when every current player will walk 
off that field for the last time, and their life 
after football really begins.” | 
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Books 


BookMarks: Reading in Black and White, A Memoir 
By Karla F.C. Holloway. Rutgers University Press, 2006. 223 pages. $24.95. 


lying home from London this sum- 

mer, | looked around to see what the 

passengers close by were reading. My 

eyes soon fixed on a three-inch-thick 
tome that lay on the tray table of an ele- 
gantly dressed woman who sat across the 
aisle. She was not reading it; her eyes never 
left the video screen. Still I was curious 
enough to glance occasionally in her direc- 
tion for the rest of the flight. | thought | 
would figure out something about her if | 
could see the title of her book. I had already 
reached doubtlessly unfair conclusions 
about my seatmate, who offered me the 
tabloid newspapers she finished before the 
plane took off. 

My curiosity was stirred in part because of 
the book I was reading, BookMarks: Reading 
in Black and White, A Memoir by Karla Hol- 
loway, who is the William 
R. Kenan Professor of Eng- 
lish at Duke. Holloway 
analyzes how the books they 


What Holloway 


teenth century, it was against the law in 
several states to teach an enslaved person to 
read and write. Until the 1960s, segregation 
deprived many black Americans of access 
to public libraries. Some of the most famous 
scenes in black literature represent the 
struggle for literacy. I think, for example, of 
Frederick Douglass’ 1845 Narrative in which 
he describes giving white boys bread in 
exchange for surreptitious reading lessons. 
When the twelve-year old Douglass secures 
a copy of The Columbian Orator, a forbidden 
abolitionist tract, he finds his desire for free- 
dom affirmed. A century later, in Black Boy 
(1945), Richard Wright recalls taking a 
forged note to the main desk of the Mem- 
phis Public Library and borrowing books by 
H.L. Mencken, whose unpopularity among 
whites in Memphis was one reason Wright 
was so eager to read his 
books. Douglass and Wright 
had to break the law in or- 
der to read. No wonder they 


read “marked” African- documents persua- took such pride in letting 
American writers from Fred- sively and eloquently their readers know what 
erick Douglass to RitaDove. —. : books they had read. 

She argues that the mark of is that for generations Most of the writers in 
one’s reading hada special gf black readers, BookMarks grew up on the 
meaning for those who car- classics of Western litera- 
ried a legacy of slavery and books opened up ture. From W.E.B. Du Bois 


segregation. But as the sub- 
title confirms, her book is 
very much a reflection on 
the role that books have 
played in her personal his- 
tory as a source of pleasure, 
refuge, and enlightenment. Although she is 
a prominent scholar whose deep literary 
knowledge shines throughout, Holloway 
writes here for the general reader. In Book- 
Marks’ most memorable passages, the narra- 
tive that charts a signal aspect of African- 
American literary history converges with 
Holloway’s personal narrative in clarifying 
and poignant ways. 

Although we think of reading as a soli- 
tary practice, readers and their locations 
have social meanings. American history 
reveals this truth unmistakably. In the nine- 
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possibilities of self 
definition that the 
society denied. 


to Maya Angelou, they 
embraced the books that 
promised a world in which 
they could transcend racial 
barriers. 

As Du Bois writes in The 
Souls of Black Folk (1903), “I sit with 
Shakespeare and he winces not. Across the 
color line I move arm in arm with Balzac 
and Dumas, where smiling men and wel- 
coming women glide in gilded halls.... So, 
wed with Truth, I dwell above the veil.” 
Holloway interprets Du Bois’ stance as elit- 
ist. | disagree. It impresses me as a bold act 
of self assertion. What Holloway documents 
persuasively and eloquently is that for gen- 
erations of black readers, books opened up 
possibilities of self definition that the socie- 
ty denied. 





The illustrations in BookMarks tell a story 
of their own. They include the whites-only 
Memphis Library that Wright described as 
well as the Durham Colored Library, which 
nurtured the spirit of writer Pauli Murray. 
The 135th Street Library in Harlem, where 
writers from the Harlem Renaissance of the 
1920s to the Black Arts Movement of the 
1960s immersed themselves in books by and 
about black people, is pictured. Most strik- 
ingly, the illustrations include prison libraries, 
such as the one in Massachusetts where Mal- 
colm X began his transformation from petty 
criminal to visionary leader. A chapter in 
BookMarks is devoted to accounts of writers 
whose reading room was the prison cell. 

Holloway, who grew up in Buffalo, New 
York, recognized early on that adults in- 
ferred something about who she was based 
on what she read. Even in upstate New York, 
reading was a racialized experience. Hollo- 
way’s mother, a language-arts teacher, once 
protested the inclusion of a Tarzan story in a 
reading textbook. Several years later, she and 
Holloway, then a teenager, selected texts by 
black writers for inclusion in a revised an- 
thology. For Holloway, reading was also a 
precious and private way of knowing the 
world and the self. It was a gift she received 
at home and in school. It was a gift she 
wanted to pass on to her own children. How 
she succeeded and failed is a story that 
inspires and breaks the heart. 


—Cheryl A. Wall 


Wall is Board of Governors Professor of 
English at Rutgers University and the author, 
most recently, of Worrying the Line: 

Black Women Writers, Lineage, and 
Literary Tradition. 





It’s Not About the Truth: The Untold Story of the Duke Lacrosse Case 


and the Lives It Shattered 


By Don Yaeger with Mike Pressler. Threshold Editions, 2007. 336 pages. $25. 


f you like FOX News, with its simplis- 

tic, partisan portrayals of complex is- 

sues, youll probably love It’s Not About 

the Truth, the exculpatory tome cranked 
out by writer Don Yaeger with the coopera- 
tion of former Duke lacrosse coach Mike 
Pressler. Like The O'Reilly Factor, it’s part 
polemic, part primal scream, and its mes- 
sage comes in loud and clear. Lacrosse play- 
ers: good. Duke faculty and administration: 
very, very bad. 

The Duke lacrosse scandal deserves bet- 
ter than this. A lot has happened since the 
infamous party at 610 N. Buchanan, and 
while we now know that the allegations were 
false and the conduct of the prosecutor was 
reprehensible, plenty of important ques- 
tions still hang in the air. Such as: Why did 
the lacrosse team’s pattern of bad behavior 
go unchecked for years by the university’s 
student and athletics administration? 

Why was athletics director Joe Alleva ap- 
parently unwilling or unable to hold la- 
crosse and golf, with their relatively high 
numbers of alcohol-related citations, to the 
same tough standard that is seemingly ap- 
plied to higher-profile basketball and foot- 
ball, not to mention the Greek system? 

And why shouldn’t a 
coach, in any sport, be 
held responsible for 
what happens on his or 
her watch? Wasn’t that 
precedent set years ago 
in the ACC when Lefty 
Driesell ’54 of Mary- \y 
land, and later Jim Val- 
vano of North Carolina 
State, got the gate? 

I have no connection 
with Duke at present, 
beyond rooting for the 
basketball and football 
teams (and taking plen- 
ty of heat for it from my 
colleagues) and occa- 
sionally writing for this wir 
magazine. Like a lot of 


Former Head Coach of the Duke La 


IT’S NOT ABOUT THE 


THE UNTOLD Story 
j of the 

DUKE LACROSSE CASE 
and bbe 

Lives IT SHATTERED 





alumni, | feel as if | need delousing every 
time | read about the principal elements of 
the lacrosse scandal: athletes who thought 
it was a good idea to hire strippers to come 
to a party; strippers who showed up wasted 
and then told fanciful stories to Duke-hat- 
ing cops eager to promote them; a desper- 
ately incompetent D.A.; a credulous facul- 
ty; a grasping media. 

Last summer | was the editor of an ESPN 
The Magazine feature in which we struggled 
to represent fairly the viewpoints of six peo- 
ple on all sides whose lives had been changed. 
Not an easy task, because the story wasn’t, 
in the end, a black-and-white one. In Yae- 
ger’s world, as in O’Reilly’s, there are no 
shades of gray. The Duke faculty is pointy- 
headed and hopelessly liberal, and there’s 
no possible way to imagine that at least some 
of the eighty-eight signers of the “What 
Does A Social Disaster Sound Like” ad in 
The Chronicle actually were responding as 
human beings to the legitimate concerns of 
their students. 

According to this view, President Rich- 
ard H. Brodhead had no business defusing a 
potentially explosive situation by cutting 
short the lacrosse team’s season in the wake 
of a player’s racially 
inflammatory e-mail 
message at the worst 
possible time. And 
now, Pressler and the 
players are to be re- 
MG membered as heroes— 
f martyrs, even—de- 
spite the willful igno- 
rance and youthful 
stupidity that led to 
I, . this whole dreadful 
episode in the first 
place? Come on. 

As a window into 
the experiences of fun- 
damentally decent 
people swept up ina 
maelstrom, the story of 
Pressler and his family 


had every chance to be insightful and com- 
pelling. But the coach made the unfortu- 
nate choice of throwing in with Yaeger, a 
Florida lobbyist best known as the author 
of a Sports Illustrated “exposé” on former 
Alabama football coach Mike Price’s big 
night out at a strip joint in Pensacola a few 
years ago. 

Price filed a $20 million libel lawsuit over 
sensational, but hotly disputed, anonymous 
quotes. The magazine eventually settled, 
and Yaeger quietly disappeared from its 
masthead. Now he’s back in print, which is 
great news if you enjoy sentences like “In 
these clubs the drinks are cheap and the 
women, even cheaper,” and “Nifong jumped 
on his media opportunity like a fat kid on 
a cake.” 

It’s Not About the Truth, which takes its 
title from something Alleva allegedly told 
Pressler as the scandal blew up around them 
(a claim Alleva denies), is not without its 
high points. Although there are no foot- 
notes or chapter notes, Yaeger says he inter- 
viewed more than 100 people in addition to 
mining a vast trove of clips, and he pro- 
duces the most credible minute-by-minute 
walk-through I’ve seen of what actually oc- 
curred in and around the “lacrosse house” 
that night. 

The book also offers a lively portrait of 
the Durham cop who delighted in harassing 
Duke students, and while its treatment of 
Mike Nifong is cartoonish, it’s also as irre- 
sistible as turning your head to check out a 
wreck on the highway. 

Unfortunately, there are twenty-three 
more chapters. Toward the end, Bill O’Reilly 
himself makes a cameo, and Ann Coulter, 
who has perhaps done more than anyone 
else to lower the level of America’s public 
discourse, also takes a turn as an analyst. 
Which leads me to one last unanswered 
question: At some point, can we please 
have a treatment of this case that is more 
fair and balanced? 

—Jon Scher 


Scher ’84 is a senior editor at ESPN 
The Magazine. 
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$3,250 ,000 
FLOMESITE 34 


55 Park Meadow Lane 


> 





va 


5 bedrooms, 


© full baths, 2 hall baths Crescent Communities is 


7 271 sq. ft the proud sponsor of the 2007 
Leukemia & Lymphoma Society's 
Four-car garage 


\creage 1.55, Waterfront 


Showcase for a Cure home 
lor more information visit 





Estimated Completion: Sept. 200 Wwww.crescentevent.com/showcase 
4 bedrooms 
4 full baths, 2 half baths 
$1,300,000 5,459 sq. ft. 


HOMESITE 59 


255 Forest Bridge Road 


[hree-car garage 
Acreage 2.35 
c 











Estimated Completion: Oct. 2007 Wooded interior 
4 bedrooms 
4 full baths, 2 half baths 
4 293 sq. ft. 
$1,199,000 [hree-car garage 


COMPLETI 


240 Forest Bridge Road 


Acreage 2.28 
Wooded interior 





Specialty Builder, Inc. 


DIRECTIONS: From 1-440 or 1-540, exit on Capital Boulevard/US Route 1 North. Continue on US 1 North. Seven miles north of 
Wake Forest, turn right on Holden Road toward Youngsville and continue 2.7 miles on Holden Road. Turn left on Cedar Creek Road 
and continue approximately 3 miles on Cedar Creek Road. Turn left into Hidden Lake on Arbor Springs Drive. 
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Unlike any other community in the Triangle, ten different and totally distinctive parks invite you to enjoy each day 
to its fullest. Which park will be your favorite? Meadowview Park, with old-fashioned wooden forts? Central Park, 


where there’s always a game of soccer or softball? Or maybe Parks Center, with tennis courts, indoor and outdoor 





swimming pools and a full-time activities director? The answer is waiting for you here. But be prepared. The end of 


each day always brings the question— 
Which park tomorrow ? 


The Parks at Meadowvieu $500s or individual homesites from the $90s. From Chapel Hill, 
lake Hwy 15/501 South to Russells Chapel Church Rd. Go right on Old Graham Rd. The Parks at Meadowview is 
| 2.3 miles on the left, next to a Fred Couples signature golf course. Which park will be your favorite? 

| Find out at 866 716-7275 or 919 545-5575 or visit www.theparks-crescent.com. 
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Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read it before si 
constitutes an offer or solicitation of any kind to residents in any jurisdiction where prior registration is requir ed, including, but not limited to, New Yo 
The Parks at Meadowview is a community by Crescent Communities. Cremer Communities is a trademark of Crescent Resources, LLC. Plans ‘ to Pe atad 


Naomi Harris T’10 has a work-study job as 
an admissions tour guide, and she enjoys sharing her Duke 
experience with prospective students. She talks about 


classes and professors, favorite places 
to study, and financial aid. “Duke’s aid 
package made it less expensive for me to 
‘come here than it would have been to 
: stay home and aang: a University of 





- NAOMI HARRIS T’10 
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Naomi has wanted to be a doctor since she was putting 
Band-aids on dolls, and at Duke, she’s taking pre-med 
courses. It’s a heavy academic load, but she still makes 


time to enjoy other aspects of campus 
life. She performs at Durham-area 
churches as a member of the United in 
Praise gospel choir, and you can see her 
at football and basketball games cheering 
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Distinguished Couple 


WM ete and Ginny Nicholas have been 


. 

Pe > familiar to generations of those with 
|e 

Io mark that is certain to endure for 


strong Duke ties. And they’ve left a 


generations. So it is fitting that the Boston- 
based couple has been chosen to receive the 
2007 Distinguished Alumni Award, to be 
presented during Founders’ Day ceremonies 
on September 27. 

Established in 1983 by the Duke Alumni 
Association, the award is given to alumni 
who have made significant contributions in 
their own fields, in service to the university, 
or for the betterment of humanity. The 
Nicholases were selected from nominations 
made by Duke alumni, faculty members, 
trustees, administrators, and students. 

Ruth Virginia “Ginny” Lilly Nicholas 64 
was an English major at Duke and partici- 
pated in a range of activities, from the cam- 
pus service organization White Duchy to 
the YWCA. Since graduation, she has vol- 


unteered as an admissions adviser, chair of 


the executive committee of the Duke An- 
nual Fund, and reunion class chair. In addi- 
tion to serving many Boston-area charitable 
organizations, she is the founder and presi- 
dent of Open Market of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Open Market is affiliated with Aid 
to Artisans, a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to supporting craftspeople around the 
world. 

Asa Duke undergraduate, Peter M. Nich- 
olas ’64 majored in economics and was busi- 
ness manager of the Chanticleer. He built on 
that business interest and went on to earn 
an M.B.A. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School. In 1979 he co- 
founded Boston Scientific Corp.; he re- 
mains the company’s chair. With some 
29,000 employees, Boston Scientific is a 
leader in the less-invasive medical-device 
industry. Its products help physicians and 
other medical professionals improve their 
patients’ quality of life by providing alterna- 
tives to surgery. The company operates 
manufacturing, distributing, and technolo- 
ey centers worldwide, delivers more than 
15,000 products in more than forty-five 
countries, and has grown in revenues from 
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about $2 million in 1979 to more than $7.8 


billion in 2006. 

Pete Nicholas has served Duke in a vari- 
ety of capacities, including as trustee from 
1993 to 2005; he was chair of the board dur- 
ing his last two years as trustee. He has also 
been a charter member and chair of the 
board of visitors for the Trinity College of 
Arts and Sciences, a reunion class chair, 
and a member of the board of the Duke 
University Health System. 

Pete and Ginny Nicholas were co-chairs 
of the Campaign for Duke, which ran from 
1996 through 2003. The campaign provid- 
ed support for the faculty, student financial 
aid, academic programs, research, improve- 
ments to campus and community life, and a 
variety of other areas. It raised $2.36 bil- 
lion—at the time, one of the five largest 
fundraising efforts in the history of higher 
education. 

Early in the campaign, the couple gave 
$20 million to Duke for what would 
become the Nicholas School of the Envi- 
ronment and Earth Sciences, helping to lay 
the foundation for the school to play a more 
prominent role in environmental research 
and policymaking. They followed that up 
with a number of other gifts, including the 
Nicholas Faculty Leadership Initiative in 
2002. The last gift counted in the campaign 
was a record-breaking $72 million from the 
Nicholases—$2 million for Perkins Library 
and $70 million earmarked for the Nicholas 
School. At the time, Pete Nicholas said the 
gift was intended to enable the school to 
“oreatly expand its reach and influence in 
undertaking critical research, training fu- 
ture leaders, and informing the debate 
about issues that range from global warming 
to the quality of our air and water.” The gift 
remains the single-largest from an individ- 
ual or couple in Duke’s history. 

During the campaign, the couple also 
supported programs at Fuqua, Trinity Col- 
lege, Duke Divinity School, and Duke 
Medical Center, as well as intercollegiate 
athletics. 

The Nicholas legacy at Duke continues 
in other ways. The Nicholases are the par- 
ents of three Duke alumni: J.K. Nicholas 


89, M.B.A. 796; Peter M. Nicholas Jr. ’92, 





Twice as nice: The Nicholases are 
honored members of the Duke community 


M.B.A. ’98; and Katherine Nicholas Curtis 
94. J.K. Nicholas, who is married to Virgin- 
ia Shannon ’88, serves on the board of visi- 
tors of the Nicholas School; Peter Nicholas 
Jr. is a member of the Fuqua School of 
Business’ board of visitors. 

With the Nicholas Faculty Leadership 
Initiative, the entire Nicholas Family ad- 
vanced a key campaign goal by providing 
for an array of endowed professorships. The 
$25 million gift matched 50 percent of the 
gifts from others for faculty support, to yield 
a total of $75 million. “The center of our 
Duke experience was in the classroom— 
where great teachers literally changed our 
lives,” said Ginny Nicholas in announcing 
the initiative. 

Speaking for the faculty, Peter Burian, 
chair of the Academic Council at the time 
and professor of classical and comparative 
literatures, offered a memorable tribute: 
“Etymologically, ‘philanthropy’ is the love 
of humanity. The kind of generosity we are 
here to celebrate is more than a gift of 
money; it is a gift of love. Our donors are 
philanthropoi, lovers of their fellow human 
beings, but even more to the point, Peter 
and Ginny Nicholas belong to the smaller 
and more select class of what we might call 
philodidaskaloi, lovers of faculty, and I think I 
speak for the faculty in saying that we love 
you back.” 
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Big Sendoff 


eth Kay B.S.N. ’81, who grew up in 
Cincinnati, remembers attending a 
“matriculation party” thrown for en- 
tering Duke first-years by a local Duke 
alumnus the summer after she graduated from 
high school. “It made me feel less nervous” 
about leaving for college, she says. One young 
woman she met at the party ended up living 
down the hall from her. She would fre- 
quently see another attendee on flights to 
and from Durham over the next four years. 
In those days, such events were rare, at 
Duke and elsewhere. Kay, who serves as the 
alumni admissions advisory committee chair 
for Chicago, says that she doesn’t remember 
any of her friends from high school attend- 
ing similar parties. Now, however, summer 
“send-off parties,” where alumni gather to 
greet incoming first-year students and send 
them off to school, are the norm for Duke 
and other colleges and universities. 
The Duke Alumni Association began co- 








_ Campus connections: At the Triangle 
{ end-off party, held in the Fuqua School’s 


ordinating the send-off parties five years ago 
and, this year, held parties in forty-five 
cities around the world, ranging from Port- 
land to New York City to Shanghai. In July, 
Kay, whose daughter Hannah entered Duke 
this fall, hosted her third Chicago send-off 
party in six years. (She hosted one on her 
own before the DAA stepped in.) 

As in Kay’s case, the parties, while over- 
seen by DAA staff members, are often host- 
ed by local alumni, many of whom are par- 
ents of incoming first-year students. At- 
tendance ranges from about twenty-five in 
smaller cities, to more than 100 in places 
like Boston and Charlotte, and nearly 200 
at the Triangle-area party held on campus. 
The events are open not just to incoming 
students, but also to their parents, other 
local alumni, and current Duke students. 
“What I’m seeing each year is a real growth 
in the attendance numbers of current stu- 
dents and recent graduates,” who serve as a 
resource for curious first-years, as well as 
their parents, says Chris O’Neill ’95, assis- 
tant director of regional programs for DAA. 

“There’s excitement, but there’s also 
some trepidation” on the part of the par- 
ents, O’Neill says. “The current students 
really help with that. Parents can see that 
these are upperclassmen who’ve come and 
been successful and are happy.” 






Photos by Michael Zirkle 


CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





I’m a liberal-arts grad who graduated from 
Duke several years ago. Although I’ve 
developed many skills that my bosses have 
found useful and I’ve received good evalua- 
tions, I’m already on my second career 
and third job. Is this normal? 


ou’re not only normal, you’re 

typical of your peer group. In the 

past, students found jobs in their 

senior year and expected to stay 
with their companies for many years. 
But a recent study of Duke graduates 
discovered how much has changed. 
While 92 percent of the Class of 2001 
was initially satisfied with their post- 
graduation career choices, 36 percent 
changed jobs within a year of gradua- 
tion. And, within five years, 43 percent 
of the class had changed not only jobs, 
but careers. 

It’s clear that a certain amount of job 
changing is now acceptable, particularly 
in the years immediately after gradua- 
tion. And, if those changes are due to 
promotions, you’re golden. But move 
around too much in different compa- 
nies and fields, and you'll discover that 
it becomes more difficult to find good 
opportunities. That’s because few 
employers want to take a bet on some- 
one who doesn’t appear to know what 
he wants. If you’re really confused about 
your career direction, consider working 
for a temporary agency. A year there 
looks much better on your résumé than 
a series of short-term jobs. 

Most college grads in their twenties 
spend significant time thinking about 
their careers. If finding a good fit is 
important to you, step back and smell 
the roses. Assess your experiences so far, 
and evaluate what you love to do and 
the tasks you hate. Then start talking to 
people—particularly alumni—about 
their careers and how they got there. 
Build your networks, and your next 
move may be the start of a new career. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 
alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs duke .edu. 
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7a: 
RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from the University Archives 





ast May Max Wicker 49, B.D. 52, an unsung 
hero of the early efforts to desegregate Duke, 
died quietly. At Duke, Wicker and several of his 
classmates, including Henry Bizzell Jr. 49, 
M.Div. ’52 and Bob Regan ‘49, M.Div. 52, promoted 
a petition proposing to integrate the Divinity School 
in 1949. 

Together with other members of Kappa Chi, 
the pre-ministerial honor fraternity, they circulated 
a petition requesting that “the facilities of all 
Divinity schools should be available to members of 
all races, and that interracial experience during our 
training is necessary if we are to have a true under- 
standing of Christian brotherhood.” Among the 
160 petitioners were a number of World War II 
veterans who had served with African Americans 
in the war. After their return, many found a segregat- 
ed society unacceptable. 

Wicker recruited his roommate (and my father) 
Dwight Pyatt ’49, M.Div. ‘52 to participate. George 


Standing for what’s right: members of Kappa Chi and an excerpt from their petition rae oe 
‘ - aN - / 


These days, of course, it may be the par- 
ents who need the parties as much as the 
students. Kay, Hannah’s mother, found that 
by the time the July and August parties 
rolled around, her daughter and many of 
the other students had long since connect- 
ed with other soon-to-be Blue Devils who 
live nearby via Facebook, which is search- 
able by college and hometown. 








Tyson ’50, B.D. ’55, the uncle of Duke faculty member 
Tim Tyson Ph.D ’94, was also a signer. (The younger 
Tyson is the author of the acclaimed Blood Done Sign 
My Name, about growing up in Oxford with a father 
who was the town’s anti-segregationist Methodist 
minister.) President Hollis Edens, while privately 
supportive of the petition, told the students that 
Duke could not get too far ahead of society. Most 

of the students felt that he was waiting for the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill to deseg- 
regate first. 

It would be over a decade before the board of 
trustees “resolved that qualified applicants may be 
admitted to degree programs in the Graduate and 
Professional Schools in Duke University, effective 
September 1, 1961, without regard to race, creed, or 
national origin.’ Changes in undergraduate admis- 
sions followed two years later, in 1963. 


lim Pyatt’81,, University Archivist 


i. 
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As of June, her daughter and some of her 
new classmates had already gathered for 
meals around town three times. Parents who 
attended the reception, on the other hand, 
were more likely to be having their first 
face-to-face contact with Duke since their 
children were accepted, and, says Kay, “par- 
ents often have questions that their kids 
don’t even think about.” 





Indulge in a day of self-care during your alumni weekend. Duke offers a 
selection of signature health programs designed to meet your individual 


needs and optimize your personal health—so you can truly live well. Take 


a dip into our wellspring of options and see if one might be for you: 





OUR SIGNATURE HEALTH PROGRAMS 














Duke Integrative Medicine 


dukeintegrativemedicine.org To speak with one of our 
Duke Diet & Fitness Center health navigators by phone, 
dukedietcenter.org please call 1-919-660-6697 


Duke Executive Health Program 


dukeexechealth.org ee 
DukeMedicine 


Duke Health & Fitness Center 


dukefitness.org 


‘os & s 
b. 
iow 2 Dee 


Recent legislation contains a temporary 
provision that allows donors age 70 2 

or older to make a direct, tax-free rollover 
of up to $100,000 from a traditional 

or Roth IRA to a qualified charitable 
organization such as Duke—but only until 
the end of 2007. A direct rollover will 

be much better for most donors than a 
taxable withdrawal followed by a gift. 


To learn more about charitable IRA 
rollovers and other “tax-wise” giving 
opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, NC 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email —_giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 

Web = www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Please include mailing label 
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NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 


we receive and the long lead time required for 

typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may not Pps TI for two to three Issues \lummni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriagé and birth 


Mnouncements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


John L. Vogel ’46, M.D. 50 and Eunice Latty 
Vogel 50 are the grandparents of Hayden Panettiere, 
the indestructible cheerleader on the NBC show Heroes 


Jo Ann Dalton B.S.N. °57 was named Distinguished 
\lumna for 2007 by Duke’s School of Nursing 


1960s 


Samuel L. Finklea ’67 was recognized as the 2007 
Outstanding Graduate Alumnus of the University of 
South Carolina’s College of Arts and Sciences 


John J. Davis ’68, Ph.D. ’75 was invited to speak 
at the first Open Theology and Science Seminar held 
this summer at Eastern Nazarene College. Davis is a 
professor of systematic theology and Christian ethics 
it Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. 69 has been selected for 
inclusion in the health-care section of New Jersey 
Super Lawyers 2007 


1970s 


Catherine L. Gilliss B.S.N.’71 received an hon- 
orary doctorate from the University of Portland in May. 
Gilliss addressed the nursing school’s graduates at their 
“pinning ceremony.” She is dean of Duke’s School of 
Nursing and vice chancellor for nursing affairs 


Brenda Nevidjon B.S.N. ’72 is president-elect 

of the Oncology Nursing Society. She will assume 
the two-year presidency in 2008. She is clinical 
professor and chair of the master’s program at Duke’s 
School of Nursing 


Mignon Durham 773 has been named assistant 
vice chancellor for development at UNC-Asheville 
She also Te cently Cc reated the To ve Riv (ae Valley Watch 
(TRVW), a nonprofit dedicated to bringing the Tox 
River Valley community together to address environ- 


mental and economic challenges in Mitchell and 
Yancey counties. Durham and TRVW were featured 
in the April issue of Our State magazine 


Diane Holditch-Davis B.S.N. 73 has been named 
Marcus Hobbs Professor of nursing at Duke. She is the 
first university distinguished professor to be named 
from the faculty of the nursing school. Her research 


focuses on addressing the immediate and long-term 





effects of premature birth on infant and child devel 
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MINI-PROFILE 


Bettie Anne Young 
Doebler ’53, A.M. ’55, 
modern-day scribe 
inspired by seventeenth- 
century literature 


hould you visit University 

College at Arizona State 

University in Scottsdale, 

you might overhear English 
professor emerita Bettie Anne 
Doebler’s gentle North Carolina voice 
reciting John Donne or introducing 
Shakespeare to another lucky gener- 
ation of students. 

An expert in seventeenth-century 
British literature, Doebler earned her 
undergraduate and master’s degrees 
in English at Duke, and her doctorate 
from the University of Wisconsin. She 
taught at Dickinson College and Ari- 
zona State University in Tempe before 
retiring in 1996 to devote herself to 
writing and publishing poetry. But 
the classroom still called to her. 

“felt rather useless, even though 
| was still writing,’ she says. “| need- 
ed people to talk with seriously, and | 
even found myself reading sort of 
sloppily.” 

So, in 2006, back she went. She 
teaches several courses in an ASU 
interdisciplinary studies program, “a 
new project that tries to make the 
university more accessible to the 
community. My classes are about 
finding a habit of mind, about how 
to think. | teach a lot of literature 
that encourages empathy—and we 
read a lot of poetry.’ 

Doebler’s passion for poetry and 
books began during her childhood in 
Greenville, North Carolina. Her parents, 
both Duke Class of 1925, read to her 
—and to each other, Doebler recalls. 

Doebler started writing early. “| 
have written poetry since | first 
began to imitate nursery rhymes in 
grade school,’ she says on her faculty 
home page (www.asu.edu/clas/ 
english/who/doebler.htm). That life- 
long habit led to the publication of 


poems in magazines such as The 
Awakenings Review and The Anglican 
Theological Review, and the British 
journals Poetic Realm and East of 
Auden. Her fine press chapbook, 
Breathing Between Dances, was pub- 
lished in July 2007. 

These works join her two major 
critical studies, The Quickening Seed: 
Death in the Sermons of John Donne 
(1974) and Rooted Sorrow: Dying in 
Early Modern England (1994) on the 
bookshelf. In addition, during the 
last decade, she has co-edited and 
co-written with a colleague in history 
introductions to an eight-volume 
series, Funeral Sermons Published for 
Women between 1600 and 1630. 

The last volume is Donne's Sermon 
of Commemoration for Lady Mag- 
dalen Danvers. 

In 2008, her first mystery novel, 
Lost Sheep, set in Cornwall and other 
parts of England, will be added to 
her bibliography. The novel centers 
on the theft of manuscripts from 
British rare book collections. (In her 
scholarly life, Doebler haunted the 
British Library and the Bodleian at 
the University of Oxford.) 

In the classroom of distinguished 
professor William Blackburn at Duke, 
says Doebler, “I discovered my desire 
to live in the seventeenth century.” 





She also met her husband, Shakes- 
peare scholar John Doebler 54, in 
Blackburn's class. After marrying, 
the pair moved from Durham to 
Madison, where both pursued their 
doctorates at the University of 
Wisconsin. It was there that the 
Renaissance scholar Ruth Wallerstein 
suggested that Doebler might be 
interested in the subject of death in 
the seventeenth century. 

“lhad become irritated with 
critics who said John Donne was 
obsessed with death,’ says Doebler. 
“| thought there was something 
broader in the period that explained 
it. | have carried that major interest 
through my most important work 
as a scholar.” 

After her husband died in 1994, 
Doebler started writing more seri- 
ously—poems of mourning and 
grief.“I started out writing poems 
that were at least partially in imita- 
tion of my favorite poet, John Donne, 
but in recent years | have developed 
amore modern voice.’ Poetry, she 
says, is “the necessary oxygen pro- 
vided to me for life.’ 

—(atherine O'Neill Grace 


Grace is a freelance writer who studied 
seventeenth-century poetry at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURES 2008 





Let us be your syllabus for global learning. The Duke Alumni Association’s 
education & travel program has 45 opportunities for you to explore 
different civilizations abroad, to travel with faculty who expand your 
knowledge of the culture and customs of places you wouldn't 

be able to access on your own. 


We offer a variety of on-campus educational programs, travel 
adventures for young alumni, family-oriented trips with special activities 
for children, and forays into eco-tourism. Learn 


Some new ventures include partnerships with the Nasher Museum of Art 
for travel, with Duke University Libraries and faculty members for 
DukeReads, our online alumni book club, plus our on-going lecture series. 


Find out more. Return the attached postcard to receive information pe © 
on any or all of Duke’s Educational Adventures 2008. Travel }? - ° 
For detailed descriptions, visit 
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Step right up: Covington, second 
from right, is the Big Apple Circus’ 
jack-of-all-trades 








—" 








Donald Covington ’66, championing the circus 


f the different colors and 

patterns that constitute the 

fabric of Donald Covington’s 

life, travel is the thread that 
links them all. As a former U.S. Navy 
captain, he spent many years travel- 
ing around the world to such places 
as Vietnam, Paris, and Hong Kong. 

Now, as company manager of the 
Big Apple Circus, he continues his 
life of travel, though a few of the 
details have changed—instead of 
globetrotting, he’s state-hopping, 
and his colleagues’ uniforms are now 
clown costumes. 

As vastly different as the two pro- 
fessions seem, the similarities be- 
tween life in the Navy and life in the 
circus are the stuff on which Coving- 
ton thrives: The circus “has some of 
the same aspects of the things | liked 
about the military,” he says. “The job 
is not the same from one day to the 
next. You never know what's going 
to happen.” 

He also notes that, like the Navy, 
the circus brings together a diverse 
group of people, each of whom con- 
tributes a different element to the 
success of the whole. The resulting 
camaraderie and professionalism make 
Covington proud of what he does. 

Covington’s love of circuses began 
in childhood. His father ushered at 
the Shrine Circuses that came through 
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town, so he got plenty of free passes, 

At Duke, he pursued new fields, 
although the circus was never far from 
mind. He wanted to be a marine biol- 
ogist, but his freshman chemistry and 
math grades said otherwise. He then 
became a psychology major and got 
involved with the music scene at 
Duke, ultimately joining the marching 
and pep bands. At the time, Duke's 
basketball team was doing well, 
going to three Final Fours, so he trav- 
eled frequently with the team. 

By the time he graduated, the 
Vietnam War lottery was in place. 
Hoping to avoid being drafted, he 
auditioned for the Navy band, but his 
recruiters saw leadership potential, as 
well as musical ability. He was named 
an aviation officer. 

“My life had turned a corner again, 
away from music, away from the cir- 
cus, into the military for what | 
thought would be long enough to sat- 
isfy my obligation,’ Covington says. 

What he initially thought would be 
a brief stint in the Navy turned into a 
thirty-year career. When he retired in 
1995, circus life suddenly became a 
possibility again, and he accepted a 
position with the Big Apple Circus, a 
not-for-profit, traveling one-ring 
show. He has worked for Big Apple 
since then, with the exception of a 
two-year break so that his youngest 


daughter, who had been attending 
the circus’ One Ring Schoolhouse, 
could finish high school in one place. 
During that time, he was administra- 
tive director of Fern Street Circus. 

As the circus’ company manager, 
Covington is essentially a jack-of-all- 
trades, responsible for the artists 
who form the core of the show and 
for bringing in guest artists each 
year. He describes himself as the link 
between the performers and man- 
agement, while also managing on- 
site publicity. (Covington’s wife, 
Janice Covington, is the wardrobe 
supervisor for the circus.) 

Despite his itinerant lifestyle, 
Covington says, the circus has always 
afforded him the opportunity to 
return to familiar faces. 

“It’s a very small community. 

You bump into people that you've 
worked with or that you know,’ 
Covington says. “It’s kind of like going 
home whenever you have a chance 
to go toa circus.” 

And for the people outside the ring? 

“For the period of time that you're 
here, you escape from your everyday 
world. You have a feeling that your 
life is changed,’ Covington says. 
“That's the secret of what we do. It’s 
seeing ordinary people do extraordi- 
nary things.” 

—Kelly Schmader 
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opment and the mother-child relationship. 


Robert D. Peltz ‘73 has been recognized in Top 
Lawyers in Florida 2006-07 for his work in transporta- 
Who Is 


Liable for a Bad Catch? An Analysis of a Shipowner’ 


tion and maritime law. His article “Seafood 


Liability for Claims of Food Poisoning” was publishe: 
in the University of San Francisco Maritime Law 
Journal. He is a partner in the Miami office of 
McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya. 


David Wesley Swink M.Div. ’73 was awarded th 
title of president emeritus and an honorary doctor of 
divinity degree by the Ecumenical Theological 
Seminary in June. He is pastor of Chilson Hills 
Church in Brighton, Mich. 


Thomas B. Weaver '74 has been recognized in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2006 for his work in appellate 
and eminent-domain law. He is a partner at Armstrong 
Teasdale in St. Louis. He is also a fellow in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Appellate Lawyers and president of 
the Missouri Board of Law Examiners. He lives with 


’ his wife, Gigi Rossen Weaver ’75, in St. Louis. 


Philip Lee Yeagle Ph.D. ’74 has been appointed 


s dean of the faculty of arts and sciences at Rutgers 


University. Before the appointment, he spent 10 
years as chair of the department of molecular and cel 
biology at the University of Connecticut. 


C. James Holliman 75 has been named program 
manager of the Afghanistan Health Care Sector 
Reconstruction Project. This project is based in the 
Center for Disaster and Humanitarian Assistance 
Medicine at the National Naval Medical Center in 
Bethesda, Md. The project is aimed at coordinating 
and evaluating health-care reconstruction efforts for 
Afghanistan. In March, he led a team on a two-week 
survey study of the country. 


Ann E. Rushing ’75 has been named the 2007 
Cornelia Marschall Smith Professor of the Year at 
Baylor University. She is professor and associate chai 
of the biology department. 


Paige Stover Hague 776 collaborated with 
Michael Mendelson on the book Life is Short, Art is 
Long, published in 2007. The book targets art collec- 
tors, the charities they support, and the professional 
advisers who plan their estates. 


Michael Kuhn ’76 was named a Top Lawyer by H 
Texas magazine. He is a partner in the business trans- 
actions section of Jackson Walker’s Houston office. 


Lanneua W. Lambert Jr. 78 is the 2007-08 pres. 
ident of the South Carolina Bar. Lambert practices in 
the Columbia office of Turner, Padget, Graham & 
Laney and focuses on business transactions, with a 
concentration in commercial lending and real-estate 
development. 


Susan Lieberman ’78 received Chicago's Jeff 
Citation for best new work for her play, Arrangement 
for Two Violas, published in New Plays from Chicago. 
She is co-author of the Jefffnominated musical Prairie 
Lights. Her latest musical, Whirlybirds, received a 
workshop production at Stage Left in June. She lives 
in Wilmette, III., with her husband, Jim Stoller, and 
their three children. 


1980s 


Mary Moore Hamrick ’80 has been named 
director of the office of external relations for the 
Public Company Accounting Oversight Board. She 
will lead the board’s communications program and 
be responsible for the overall external-relations 
program. She was formerly the board’s director of 
government relations. 


Bruce Ruzinsky ’80 has been named a Top Lawyer 
by H Texas magazine. He is a partner in the bank- 
ruptcy and litigation sections of Jackson Walker's 
Houston office. He heads the firm’s bankruptcy sec- 
tion and chairs the diversity committee. 


Michael P. Kaelin ’81, J.D. ’84 has joined the Stam- 
ford, Conn., office of Cummings & Lockwood as a 

principal in the litigation group. He had been a part- 
ner in Gregory & Adams and Kelley, Drye & Warren. 


Robin J. Stinson ’81 has been awarded the James 
E. Cross Leadership Award by the North Carolina 
State Bar’s Board of Legal Specialization. She has also 
been appointed the 2007-08 chair of the North 
Carolina Bar Foundation’s Endowment Committee. 
She is a family-law specialist and director with the 
Winston-Salem office of Bell, Davis, & Pitt. A fellow 
in the American Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers, 

she isa member of the board of governors of the 
North Carolina Bar Association. 


Anjuelle Weeks Floyd B.H.S. ’82 is the author 
of the novel Keeper of Secrets: Translations of an 
Incident, published in June. 


Colleen M. Fitzpatrick Ph.D. ’83 was named 

an International Society for Optical Engineering 
Fellow. Fellows are members of distinction who 

have made significant scientific and technical contri- 
butions in the multidisciplinary fields of optics, 
photonics, and imaging. 


Daniel F. Gourash J.D. ’83 has joined the Cleve- 
land law firm Seeley, Savidge & Ebert. He will estab- 
lish and head its complex civil litigation department. 


| Natalie Carmean Magdeburger ’84 was 
named one of Maryland’s Top 100 Women in 2006 by 
The Daily Record and one of Maryland’s Top 25 
Women Lawyers in 2007 by Baltimore Magazine. A 
partner in Whiteford, Taylor & Preston, she is co- 
chair of the medical-malpractice section and special- 

_ izes in litigation. As a former field-hockey player, she 
has focused her community activities on organizing 
youth athletic activities. She has served as a coach in 
various sports, as founder and commissioner of field 
hockey, and as commissioner of girls’ lacrosse. She 
sits on the board of directors of the parks and recre- 
ation program in Bel Air, Md. Her latest venture is a 
club field-hockey team, “H2O,” which won a gold 
medal at the USA National Field Hockey Festival in 

| 2006. Magdeburger lives in Bel Air, Md., with her 


| husband, Steve, and two children, Jessica and David. 


Phillip A. Scott B.S.E. ’84 was promoted to associ- 
ate professor of emergency medicine at the Univer- 
| sity of Michigan. He is the principal investigator with 
a National Institutes of Health project investigating 
methods to better the treatment of acute strokes. He 
_ recently co-authored the American Stroke Associa- 
tion guidelines for acute stroke management. He 
lives with his wife, Ann, and children, Houston and 


Anna, in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| Sandra Ann Carter ’85 is the author of The New 

_ Language of Business: SOA and Web 2.0, published by 
IBM Press. The book is based on collective feedback 

_ from industry leaders at different organizations who 

_ shared their views, experiences, and ideas about the 
challenges of aligning technology with business goals 
through “service-oriented architecture.” 


_ Rebecca S. Chaffin 86 was elected to a three- 

| year term on the management committee of the 
Charlotte law firm Helms, Mulliss & Wicker. She 

_ joined the firm in 1996. She and her husband, Steve, 
_ have two children, Aisling and Alex. 


Scott C. McCrea ’86 is the author of The Case 
_ for Shakespeare: the End of the Authorship Question, 
| published by Praeger Publishers in 2005. 
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Mark Pfefferlea M.E.M. '88 was named manager 
the forest-conservation program tor Montgomery 
( inty, Mad. Ee 


ind enforcement aspects of the program 


! ! ( 


Robert Keyser ‘89, M.B.A. '94 was appointed 
senior vice president of client services for Schematic, 


a full-service interactive agency in Atlanta 


MARRIAGES: Sara E. Marks '84 to (¢ ieorge | 


Bason Jr. on April 21, 2007 


BIRTHS: Third child and first daughter to Mare 
Whitman Taubenfeld ‘84 and Teresa L. Tauben 
fc ld on Fe b 14, 2006 Named Tia Nicole Third child 
and second son to Steven Strawn Ridenhour 
‘86 and Ann Bigay Ridenhour 90 on March 15, 
007. Named Hamilton Sevier...First child and 
daughter to Christopher Busiel ’89 and Stephanie 
Turner on Sept. 29, 2006. Named Giana Isabelle. 


1990s 


Sean James Allburn B.S.E. ’90 was recently 
elected to the board of directors of Davenport & Co, 


Residence: Raleigh 


) 


He manages Allburn Financial Consulting. 


John E. Deitelbaum 90 was named corporate 
vice president for Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. He had worked as second vice presi 
dent and associate general counsel since 2000. 


Stacey Garrett '90 received a Women of 
Influence award from the Nashville Business Journal in 
July. She is one of 30 women recognized by the jour- 
nal for their influence on middle Tennessee business- 
es. She practices law at Bone, McAllester, Norton. 


Matthew Coble Duke 191 was appointed vice 
president of technology and group director for 


Schematic, a full-service interactive agency in Atlanta. 
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Cameron Strawbridge Hill 91 is a shareholder 
in the Chattanooga, Tenn., office of the law firm 
Baker, Donelson, Bearman, Caldwell & Berkowitz, 


practicing employment and construction litigation. 


Laura Burton 92 has been named chair of the 
North Carolina Bar Association’s International Law 
and Practice Section, She has been a lawyer for the 
Greensboro office of Smith Moore for 10 years and is 
a board-certified specialist in immigration law. 


Matthew Warren Candler '92 was quoted ina 
January 2007 CNN.com article regarding his work for 
the nonprofit organization New Schools for New Orleans. 


Alayna Gaines Riggins '92 was promoted to edi- 
tor of Eyes and Ears, the company newsletter for the 
Walt Disney World Resort in Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 


Matthew George Breur '93 has been elected 
partner of the Jacksonville, Fla., office of Foley & 
Lardner. He is a member of the firm’s business-law 
department and real-estate practice. 


David Harbach "93 is an assistant U.S. attorney in 
the Southern District of New York. He lives with his 
wife, Meredith, and their daughter in Manhattan. 


Ellen Swennes Kennedy 194 was named partner 
at the Washington law office of Hogan & Harson. 
Her practice focuses on complex commercial con- 
tract and insurance litigation. 


Judy Karen Land 94 is an assistant professor of 
accounting at NC Central University. She lives in 
Durham with her husband, Kyne Wang, and their 

two children, Justin and Sophia. 


Brian Mahoney 94 has been named managing 
partner of Percept Research Inc., a marketing- 
research consulting firm that provides quantitative 
and qualitative approaches to market research 

for clients worldwide. He has served as the vice 
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and celebrate alumni of Duke. 


president of client services since 2003. 


Stacie Strong J.1D. 94 has recently written severa 
articles on tap dance for Dance Spirit magazine and 
edited the book Top Tap Tips, published in May by 
the Chicago Tap Theatre. The book pairs photo- 
graphs of the internationally renowned Chicago Tap 
Theatre in performance and rehearsal with instrue- 
tional and inspirational quotes from the masters of 
tap dance, past and present. 


Nathaniel Turner '94 has been on diplomatic as- 
signment at the U.S. Embassy in Cairo since July 
2006. He was site officer when Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice met with the Egyptian foreign min 
ister in October 2006. He currently works in the eco 
nomic-political section of the embassy, reporting on 
environmental, science, technology, and health 
issues. He and his family will live in Egypt until next 
summer, 


Nanette S. Baumbusch "95 has switched career: 
After five years as a public-relations executive at 
Shandwick USA and Cunningham Communication 
Inc., she completed the Broad Residency, a two-year 
management-training program for emerging execu- 
tives seeking to become leaders in education. She 
now works as special assistant to the superintendent 
of the Denver public schools. 


Heidi Ann Schulz Calhoun-Lopez "95 was 
awarded the Army Achievement Medal for her work 
in detainee operations as part of a mission readiness 
exercise for the Ist Cavalry Division. She is an 
active-duty captain in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps and serves as the chief of detainee operations 
in the office of the staff judge advocate in Baghdad. 
Brian Shaner "95 was promoted to the rank of 


major. He is a family physician with the 21st Medica 
Group at Peterson Air Force Base and recently 
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Your alumni dues support programs, services, 
and benefits designed specifically for you. 


Why pay dues? DAA dues sustain such alumni activities as local club events, reunions, 
Duke Magazine, career counseling, initiatives for young alumni, alumni-endowed scholarships 
and advocacy for alumni children and grandchildren in admissions, Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committees, and educational and travel programs. Visit www.dukealumni.com. 
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Amy Vickers ’96, considering the potential of communications technology 





ong before teenagers made 
instant friends through 
MySpace and Facebook, and 
everyone from corporate 
' veeps to soccer moms developed 
_ their own online avatars, people like 
Amy Vickers were participating in, 
- and pondering the future of, nascent 
Internet communities. 
From her Epworth dorm room, 
Vickers and her equally unconven- 


tional peers were captivated by social 


_ computing and the unpredictable 


promise of emerging Web technology. 


“We made friends nationally and 
internationally on Unix-based sys- 
tems, which were text-based fore- 
runners to present-day social net- 
working sites,’ she says, referring to 
multi-user meeting spots that pre- 
dated Mosaic, the first popular Web 
browser released in 1993. “At the 

_ time, we were thought of as eccen- 
_ tricand odd. Now it’s commonplace. 
_ You hear about people getting mar- 


ried after meeting on eHarmony, and 


its no big deal.” 
It wasn’t just technology that 
intrigued her, Vickers says. She ini- 
_ tially was drawn to courses in cultur- 
_alanthropology and sociology when 


she came to Duke, but as her fascina- 
tion with the social and philosophical 


_ dimensions of interactive worlds 
grew, she realized that no single or 

double major could incorporate and 

address her many questions about 

_ how information might be created 

and distributed in the future. With 

_ encouragement from faculty across 

several disciplines—literature, 

computer science, and art and art 

history, among others—she 





designed her own Program II major, 
“Electronic Technologies, Art, and 
Cultural Transformation.’ 

Looking back, Vickers says that 
her academic pursuits were “a con- 
stant exploration. The professors | 
was interested in working with were 
people like Barbara Herrnstein- 
Smith,’the Braxton Craven Professor 
of comparative literature and 
English, who works at the intersec- 
tion of science, literature, and cogni- 
tion. “l was trying to figure out the 
structure and culture of the Internet, 
50 | took computer science, literary 
theory, and cultural anthropology 
classes to see how all the threads 
were connected.’ 

While the computer-science 
courses helped her become techno- 
logically fearless, she says that if she 
had to doit all over again, “I wouldn't 
have suffered through (++ classes.’ 

Vickers helped pay her way 
through school by working as an 
“information architecture consult- 
ant,’ designing and developing Web 
pages for Duke clients such as the 
law school and anaesthesiology 
department, and Research Triangle 
Park corporations such as Nortel 
Networks and GlaxoSmithKline. 

“At the time, | was looking to gen- 
erate enough income to help cover 
tuition,’ she explains, “and as a nine- 
teen-year-old in the mid-’90s with- 
out a college degree, the Web was it.” 

Since she graduated, Vickers has 
followed her forward-thinking curi- 
osity all the way to her current posi- 
tion as global director of enterprise 
solutions for Avenue A | Razorfish, 
one of the largest interactive market- 


ing and technology service agencies 
in the world. Her résumé reads like 
an alphabet soup of expertise, with 
acronyms like RIA and RUP inter- 
spersed among myriad other 
strengths in business and informa- 
tion architecture, interactive design, 
and Web services development. 

Her current and former clients 
include Citigroup, Ford Motor 
Company, Nike, and Smith Barney. 

“It’s interesting that | am working 
with Fortune 500 companies now, 
because I’ve always been fairly radi- 
cal about the Internet and its poten- 
tial,’ says Vickers, who lives in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

“When the Web began, it 
emerged from the fringes, and then 
as it grew, it became commercialized 
as a way to make money and do 
business.” 

The commercial dimensions of 
the Web are only one piece of 
what Vickers does for her clients. 

She also designs and develops por- 
tals and intranet and extranet sys- 

tems that facilitate communication 
and collaboration. 

For international conglomerates 
that comprise many consumer prod- 
ucts and global markets, such 
resources encourage employees at 
every level of the management hier- 
archy to consider themselves part of 
a larger, shared community and, as a 
result, improve productivity, morale, 
and creativity. 

Vickers says that because of the 
democratic nature of the Internet, it’s 
impossible to predict how communi- 
cation technologies will evolve. 

“Right now you are seeing blog- 
ging platforms and sites like 
Wikipedia that encourage individual 
users to generate online content,’ 
she says. 

“One future direction could be the 
democratization of programming, 
where you would see individuals tak- 
ing program interfaces or applica- 
tions and recombining them. What 
will come next is anyone's guess.” 

— Bridget Booher 


returned from a deployment in Baghdad. He and his 
wife, Heidi Young Shaner 796, live with their two 
children in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Thomas Alan Donaldson 796 joined Husch & 
Eppenberger’s St. Louis office as an associate in the 
firm’s business transactions practice group. He spe- 
cializes in real-estate, commercial-finance, and cor- 
porate law. 


Leslie Sherman Nordin J.D. ’96 ran blindfolded 
in the 2007 Vision 5K in Boston in June. The Vision 
5K benefits programs that help blind or visually im- 
paired adults and children. Nordin ran the Blindfold 
Challenge in order to show solidarity with other 
blind athletes. 


Jennifer Slone Tobin J.D. 96 was named one of 
the Top Women in Florida in commercial real estate 
for 2007 by Florida Real Estate Journal. 


Daniel Cohen ’97 testified on Title [X before the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in May. The com- 
mission is reviewing the “third prong” of Title [IX— 
whether universities are meeting the athletic inter- 
ests and abilities of their students. He is co-author of 
a related legal article that was published in the 
Vanderbilt Journal of Entertainment and Technology 
Law. Cohen is a senior associate with the Atlanta 
office of Rogers & Hardin. 


Alex B. Diamond 798 has completed his pediatric 
residency at St. Christopher's Hospital for Children 
in Philadelphia. He will begin a sports-medicine fel- 
lowship at Vanderbilt University. 


Serena Rhodie Smith 98 works as a communi- 
cations assistant at Children’s Hospital Central 
California in Madera, Calif. She lives with her hus- 
band, Dwayne, in Fresno, Calif. 


Benjamin Torbert 198, Ph.D. ’04 has taken a posi- 
tion in the English department at the University of 
Missouri at St. Louis after three years at Mississippi 
State University. An assistant professor of linguistics, 
he focuses his research on English language variation. 
His wife, Shalay Hudson, teaches German. 


Libble Ginster B.S.C.E. 99, M.B.A. ’06 and 

her husband, Ben, have started a business called 
DesignOurDay (www.designourday.com). Their 
website helps future newlyweds create their own 
custom-made wedding site. 


MARRIAGES: Gary Richard Cohen ’92, J.D. 95 
to Jennifer Lynnette Swanson "95 on March 2, 
2007. Residence: Dallas...Sharad K. Sharma "95, 
J.D. 98 to Courtney Goodman on Feb. 23, 2007, in 
New Delhi and on June 9, 2007, in Charleston, S.C. 
Residence: New York...Jennifer Lynnette 
Swanson 95 to Gary Richard Cohen ’92, J.D. 
95 on March 2, 2007. Residence: Dallas...Mary 
Margaret Poole 96 to Jed Clinch on Sept. 16, 
2006. Residence: Austin, Texas...Elizabeth Jean 
Osterwise 97 to S. Matthew Katz on April 14, 
2007. Residence: New York...Andrew Charles 
Freel ’99 to Angelique Renee Duhon on April 14, 
2007. Residence: New Orleans...Billie Elizabeth 
Mills 99 to Brian Lee 00 on May 28, 2006. 
Residence: Kirksville, Mo....Peter Carson 
Messick 199 to Doreen Ray 99 on May 12, 2007. 
Residence: Apex, N.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to William 
Konomos B.S.E. '90 and Jennifer Konomos on 
March 9, 2007. Named Andrew George...Third 
child and second son to Ann Bigay Ridenhour 
90 and Steven Strawn Ridenhour ’86 on 
March 15, 2007. Named Hamilton Sevier...Second 
child and son to Jessica Johnston Browning 
91 and Will Browning on March 8, 2007. Named 
Frederick Hastings... Third child and first son to 
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Cameron Strawbridge Hill 91 and Sarah S. 
Hill on May 8, 2007. Named Cameron Strawbridge 
Jr....Fourth child and third daughter to William A, 
Silva 91 and Krisanta K. Lasko '92 on May 19, 
2007. Named Kassia Lyn Silva...First child and 

son to Alayna Gaines Riggins '92 and David 
Riggins on Sept. 1, 2006. Named Solomon David 
Nathaniel... Third child and second son to Jennife: 
Douglas Vidas '92 and James Patrick Vidas 
94 on Oct. 17, 2006. Named Daniel Nicholas... 
Third child and second son to Julie Exum Breue! 
‘03 and Matthew George Breuer 93 on 

June 16, 2006. Named Cole Aidan...First child and 
daughter to David V. Harbach I 93 and 
Meredith Johnson Harbach on March 10, 2007. 
Named Grace Diane...First child and daughter to 
Karyn Ruth Couvillion 94 and Andrew Hunter 
on March 29, 2007. Named Mina Rose... Third child 
and second son to Ellen Swennes Kennedy '94 
and Robert M. Kennedy Jr. on Jan. 12, 2007. Named 
Matthew Bradley...Second child and first daughter 
to Judy Karen Land '94 and Kyne Wang on Sept. 
11, 2006. Named Sophia Lindsey Wang...First child 
and son to James Perry Offutt Jr. 94, Ph.D. ’95 
M.B.A. ’97 and Ellen W. Offutt on April 13, 2007. 
Named James Perry Offutt III...Second child and 
daughter to Katy Richardson 94 and David 
Bundy B.S.E. 94 on Oct. 4, 2006. Named Maya 
Jane Richardson Bundy...Second child and son to 
John Russo 94 and Annika B. Russo. Named 
Broder Joseph...Third child and second son to 
James Patrick Vidas 94 and Jennifer 
Douglas Vidas '92 on Oct. 17, 2006. Named 
Daniel Nicholas...First child and son to Victoria 
Moore Appel 5 and Jesse Appel on Dee. 29, 
2006. Named Quintin Moore...First child and 
daughter to Brian K. Campbell 96 and Stephani« 
Campbell on Aug. 27, 2006. Named Kamryn 

Kaye... Third child and first son to Evangelos 
Ringas 196 and Elizabeth Ringas 98 on Sept. 5, 
2006. Named Vassilios Evangelos...First child and 
son to Danielle Lemmon Zapotoczny ’96 and 
Stephen Edward Zapotoczny 97 on March 
20, 2007. Named Myles Donald...Second child and 
first son to Joseph Jeremy Bailey 97, M.E.M. 
99 and Carolyn Odom Bailey on Dec. 2, 2006. 
Named Harrison Thomas...First children and twins 
to Chad Michael Cannon 97, M.D. ’01 and Mia 
Alison Cannon on Dec. 7, 2006. Named Emery 
Alison and Maxwell Edward...Second child and 
daughter to Clare Walsh Didier '97 and Joseph 
Desha Didier M.E.M. ’01, M.B.A. ’03 on May 11, 
2007. Named Margaret Limehouse...First child 

and daughter to Kathleen Cahill Ford ’97 and 
Matthew Ford on Jan. 18, 2006. Named Madeleine 
Ann...First child and daughter to Jason W. 
Goode 197, J.D. ’00 and Annie Richardson 
Goode 02 on May 17, 2007. Named Julia 
Frances...First child and son to Stephen Edward 
Zapotoczny 97 and Danielle Lemmon 
Zapotoczny "96 on March 20, 2007. Named 
Myles Donald...Second child and second daughter 
to Julie Lynn Harter Goldstrom '98 and Seth 
Goldstrom on May 26, 2006. Named Morgan 
Elizabeth...Second child and first son to Jenna- 
Ruth McGuire Lang "98 and Joel Lang on July 26, 
2006. Named Connor Morgan...Third child and first 
son to Elizabeth Ringas 98 and Evangelos 
Ringas "96 on Sept. 5, 2006. Named Vassilios 
Evangelos...First child and son to Josh Arwood 
99 and Leigh Arwood on March 12, 2007. Named 
Caleb Leighton...First child and son to Ann 

N. Mittelstadt B.S.E. 99 and Matthew 

W. Mittelstadt 99 on March 16, 2007. Named 
Zachary Eric...First child and daughter to Jesse 
Stowell B.S.E. 99 and Jennifer Higgins-Stowell 

on Feb. 23, 2006. Named Fiona Higgins Stowell. 


2000s __ 


Tina M. Coker ’00 has been named assistant attor- 
ney general for Alabama, working for Attorney 
General Troy King in the capital litigation division. 


Daniel Levi Swanwick ’00 graduated cum laude 
from the Georgetown University Law Center in May. 
He earned a Certificate in Refugees and Humani- 
tarian Emergencies and will be clerking at the Head- 
quarters Immigration Court in Falls Church, Va. 


Wesley Harrison White ’00 has received a 
J.D. from Ohio Northern University’s Pettit College 
of Law. 


Michael Muth Ph.D. ’01 received the 2007 United 
Methodist Church Exemplary Award from Wesleyan 
College in April. 


Elana Erdstein Perry ’01 has been ordained as a 
rabbi at the Hebrew Union College Jewish Institute 
of Religion in Los Angeles. She is now serving as an 
assistant rabbi at Temple Sinai in Atlanta. 


Jonathan Chiu ’03 will join the law firm 
McGuire Woods this fall. 


Tridib Paul M.B.A. ’03 was promoted to vice presi- 
dent of BB&T. 


Timothy Rosek ’03 has been promoted to vice 
president of mergers and acquisitions at Pierce and 
Pierce, a financial-services firm based in New York. 
He recently self-published his first book of poetry, 
Howling at a Concrete Moon. 


Cameron Levy B.S.E. ’04 has been promoted to 
senior associate consultant at Mars & Co., a manage- 
ment-consulting firm specializing in business strategy. 


Paul Pugsley ’04 has been named marketing 
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specialist at the Mayfield Clinic and Spine Institute. 
He will be responsible for building relationships with 
primary-care physicians in the Northern Cincinnati- 
Dayton region. 


Cheyenne Beach 05 participated in Coast to 
Coast for a Cure from June to August 2007, biking 
across the U.S. in an effort to raise $50,000. The 
money will go toward research on leukemia and lym- 
phoma at the University of Connecticut Health 
Center in Farmington and Lea’s Foundation for 
Leukemia Research. 


Juliet Allen Summers ’06 is a participant in 
Teach For America, a program that recruits college 
graduates to set aside career plans and teach for two 
years. She currently teaches at He Dog School on the 
Rosebud Reservation in Parmelee, S.D. 


MARRIAGES: William Wesley Down ’00 to 
Heather Elizabeth Watts '01 on Sept. 30, 2006. 
Residence: Davis, Calif....Brian Lee ’00 to Billie 
Elizabeth Mills 99 on May 28, 2006. Residence: 
Kirksville, Mo....Lindsey Willison 00 to Jonah 
Hunt on Aug. 5, 2006. Residence: Denver...Myrna 
Serrano ’0! to Harsha Setty B.S.E. 01, M.S. ’02 
on April 29, 2006. Residence: Augusta, Ga.... 
Heather Elizabeth Watts ’01 to William 
Wesley Down ’00 on Sept. 30, 2006. Residence: 
Davis, Calif.... Avanti R. Baruah ’02 to Steven 
Bergquist on April 7, 2007. Residence: Renton, Wash.... 
David Clay Evans ’02, M.D. ’06 to Allison Celia 
Bienkowski Ph.D. ’09 on Nov. 4, 2006. Residence: 
Columbus, Ohio, and Durham...Jonathan Chiu 
03 to Erin Ladd Douglas ’03 on Dec. 23, 2006. 
Residence: Richmond, Va....Jennifer Honey Csik 
03, J.D. 07 to John Davis Hutchens ’03 on 

May 19, 2007. Residence: Charlotte...Erin Ladd 
Douglas ’03 to Jonathan Chiu ’03 on Dec. 23, 
2006. Residence: Richmond, Va....Nerlyne 
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Jimenez ’03 to Arvinder Singh Dhariwal on March 
11, 2006. Residence: Atlanta...Brad L. Dolian ’04 
to Lauren M. Bailey ’05 on March 24, 2007. 
Residence: Denver... Wendy Novoa ’04 to Jeremy 
Gray on March 10, 2007. Residence: Gainesville, 
Fla....Lauren M. Bailey ’05 to Brad L. Dolian 
04 on March 24, 2007. Residence: Denver... 
Allison Celia Bienkowski Ph.D. ’09 to David 
Clay Evans ’02, M.D. ’06 on Nov. 4, 2006. Resi- 
dence: Columbus, Ohio, and Durham. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Mia Fram 
Davidson ’01 and Joshua Davidson on March 16, 
2007. Named Helena Beth...Second child and 
daughter to Joseph Desha Didier M.E.M. '01, 
M.B.A. ’03 and Clare Walsh Didier ’97 on May 
11, 2007. Named Margaret Limehouse...First child 
and son to Mandi Brooke Mielke ’01 and 
Thomas Brian Mielke on Dec. 14, 2006. Named Sam 
Whittington...First child and daughter to Annie 
Richardson Goode ’02 and Jason W. Goode 
97, J.D. 00 on May 17, 2007. Named Julia Frances... 
First child and son to Jason B. Dean ’03 and Alisa 
kK. Dean on March 16, 2007. Named Evan William. 


Deaths 


Mildred McKinney Gee 734 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Sept. 8, 2006. As a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Lexington, she was president of the 
Presbyterian Women and chair for Spiritual Growth 
for Women. She served on the board of directors of 
Barium Springs Presbyterian Home for Children. She 
is survived by two children, including M. Elizabeth 
Gee ’69, and two grandchildren. 


Claiborne B. Gregory 734 of San Antonio, on 
May 17, 2007. After graduating from Duke, he com- 


-> Hear an update on the Women’s 


Initiative from President Richard 
H. Brodhead. A luncheon, reception, 
(olf alalclgurclalemonaal-anccolaalaalelarcUmsessi ie) als) 
will allow you time to talk to students, 
speakers, and fellow alumnae. 


The Duke Alumni Association and the 
Duke Women’s Center are hosts for 
the weekend. Contributors and campus 
participants include the President’s 
Office, Office of the Provost, Duke 
Medical Center, Duke Academic 
Program in Women’s Health, Student 
Health/Health Promotion, Women’s 
Studies, Duke Career Center, Office of 
Student Affairs, and Office of University 
Development. 


-> For more information, go to: 
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d. He then moved 
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where he bec WET 


AN COnLO 1 partner in the 
{ ter Known as Gresham, Davis, Gregory, Worthy 
Moore. Fe is survived by two sons, Claiborne 


Gregory Jr. ‘67 and Douglas A. Gregory ‘76; 
Ichildren; two , Priscilla “Read” 
Spence ‘63 and Panny G. Rhodes '64 
nephew, Angus M. McBryde M.1). '63 
Arnout C. Hyde 34 of Charleston, W.Va., on 
May 10, 2007. During World War II, he Was tapped 
| \ the overnment to work on the Manhattan 


\fter the war, he was 


Chresc ran Hiece 


;anda 


Project in Chicago i chemical 


engineer for E.1, DuPont for 38 years. He is survived 


by four daughters, three grandchildren, and four 


Treat-et wndchildre n 


Evelyn Carper Teague 335 of Haw River, N.( 
on June 1, 2007. A former teacher, she was an active 
member of the Haw River Historical Association 
ind arranged for her historic home to be protected 
North ¢ 


granddaughters, 


by Preserv 11On arolina Survivors include 


1 daughter, three and six great 


OT indc hildre n 


Abraham Asa Alterman °37 of Atlanta, on 
May 3, 2007. He served as an Army 
operator in World War I] 
of Allied Foods Inc 


Elizabeth; five children; 


Ait Forces radio 
Alterman was the founder 
Survivors include his wife, 

a brother; four grandchil 


dre ny; ind a great erandc hild 


Onyce Hewell May A.M 
N.C., on June 2, 2007 
French, and English at various high schools in 

Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina while 


completing her graduate degree. During World War 
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37 of Wilmington, 


For 15 years she taught Latin, 
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Il, she worked as a decoder for the U.S. Department 
ft Intelligence in Washington. Survivor 
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Catherine Gray Paine 37 of Lansdale, Pa., on 
\pril 3, 2006. After attending Duke, she transferred 
to Albright College a B.S. in 1940, She 
earned an M.S. from the University of Pennsylvania 


» receiving 


She is survived by a niece 


Richard J. Gonder °38 of Norfolk, Va 
\fter attending Duke, 


CH, from which he received a degree in jour 


in L950 


,on May 
M1, 2007 he eee ne 
UN( 
nalism in 1939. He served in the Navy as a photo 
World War II. After the war, 


he he ld positions at Newspapers in North ¢ arolina 


g editor of The Daily 


er iphic officer during 


ind Virginia, including 
\dvance and associate editor of The Independent, 
both in Elizabeth City, N.C. He also worked in a 
he Virginian-Pilot in Norfolk 


pak uding reporter, City editor, state editor, public 
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variety of capacities for 


editor, and head of the paper's first North Carolina 


bureau. He is survived by two daughters, six grand 





chi dre n, anda preat prandson 


Elsa Louise Deschamps ’ 
on May 6, 2007 
earned her M.A 


University. A self-professed Francophile, she worked 


After graduating from Duke, she 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
asa French teac her at the | yceee Franeais de New 
York, a co-educational French college-preparatory 
school, and in public and private schools in Illinois. 
She is survived by two daughters, and five 
grandchildren 


Daniel C. Will Jr. 39 of Delran, N.J., on May 28, 
2007. After Duke, he earned his M.B.A. in 1962 at 
Harvard Business School. He was a retired vice presi 


a son, 


dent of Weyerhaeuser Co. He is survived by his wife, 
and two sisters. 
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Ada; a daughter; two sons; 
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39 of Greenport, N.Y., 


Your Age: 60 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.8% 






Ralph D. House ’40 of Fernandina Beach, Fla., o1 
Jan. 26, 2004. He served in the FBI until his retire 


ment. He is survived by his wife, Pat; a son; a daugh 
ter; two stepdaughters; a stepson, four grandchildren 


and four great-grandchildren. 


Henry B. Searight Jr. '40 of Ormond Beach, Fla 
on April 18, 2007 


Dallas Gaylord Waters '40 of Plymouth, N.C., o1 
May 27, 2007. For his service with the Army in Work 
War Il, he was awarded the Purple Heart. He was th 
founder, owner, and operator of Waters Oil Co. of 

Plymouth from 1953 until his retirement in 1988. In 
2002, he received the Willis Bowen Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award from the Washington County Chamber « 
Commerce. He is survived by his son, a sister, a brother 
four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Bayne A. Sparks ’41 of Palm Springs, Calif., on 
May 7, 2007. He served with the Navy during World 
War Il, commanding a PT boat in the South Pacific. 
He also worked in naval intelligence and was dis- 
charged in 1948 as a lieutenant commander. He was 
the publisher of American Builder Magazine in New 
York. In 1984, he won the Max Tipton Award for 
Excellence in Marketing. Survivors include his wife, 
Marjorie; two sons; three stepdaughters; four grand- 
children; and two step-grandchildren. 


Laura Buller Doering A.M. ’42 of Lancaster, Pa. 
on May 20, 2007 


ed Millersville University. She worked as a librarian 


. Before coming to Duke, she attend- 


and a professor of library science at Millersville from 
1953 until her retirement in 1977. She is survived by 
her husband, James 

Hurlburt R. “Hub” Frink ’42 of Austin, Texas, on 
May 12, 2007. He served during World War II in the 
South Pacific as a radio and radar technician on B-2! 
long-range bombers. After the war, he worked for IBM 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity: 5.7% 
70 6.5% 
80 8.0% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


70/73 6.3% 


To learn more about life income gifts and other 
“tax-wise” giving opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


(919) 681-0464 

(919) 684.9731 
giftplanning@dey.duke.edu 
www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


for 29 years in various positions. In 1984, he self-pub- 
lished a primer on golf, All About the Golf Swing. Sur- 
vivors include three sons and seven grandchildren. 


Robert C. Morris B.S.M.E. ’43 of Fallbrook, 
Calif., on May 22, 2007. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II aboard the aircraft carriers Yorktown 
and Intrepid. Under a Navy program, he earned a 
“master’s degree from the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School and the University of Minnesota. He also 
earned a doctorate in two stages from Cornell Uni- 
versity and the Illinois Institute of Technology. He 
taught at DePaul University, retiring as professor 
emeritus in 1985. Survivors include his wife, June; 
three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Mary Neel Anderson 744 of Thomasville, Ga., on 
May 21, 2007. She worked in New York for Guaranty 
Trust Co. and Lord & Taylor while also taking art 
classes at Columbia University and the Art Students 
League. After moving to Thomasville, she continued 
‘her art studies at Florida State University and with 
artist Ed Gordon. She participated in many civic 
activities in Thomasville, including the early plan- 
ning stages of the Cultural Center. She is survived by 
| her husband, James; a son; a daughter; and a brother. 


Patricia W. Green R.N. ’44 of Brewster, Mass., on 
Feb. 26, 2007. After graduating, she worked in Greens- 

_ boro for two years before moving to San Francisco. 

She spent a year working at Queen Charlotte Ma- 

_ternity Hospital in London. Upon returning to the 

| US., she was certified as an occupational therapist 

and speech pathologist and worked as a speech thera- 
_pist with the Nauset school system in Massachusetts 

‘until retirement. She is survived by her sister-in-law, 

three nieces, and five great-grandnieces. 

Evans A. “Dutch” Meinecke 44 of Wilton 

| Manors, Fla., on Aug. 8, 2006. He is survived by two 
daughters and three grandchildren. 
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George H. Needham 744 of Asheville, N.C., on 
May 2, 2007. He served as an Army chaplain in 
World War II and the Korean War. Also in the Army 
Reserve, he retired as division chaplain of the 108th 
Training Division in Charlotte. He was presented the 
Legion of Merit Medal. After leaving the military, he 
served as an ordained minister in the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church for 42 years. Survivors include his wife, 
Clara; a son; a daughter; and two sisters. 


Sherman H. Pace ’44, M.D. 47 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on May 13, 2007. During World War II, he 
served in the Naval Reserve and the Army Medical 
Corps. After his discharge, he set up a private prac- 
tice in Florida. In 1956, he began working with 
Morton Plant Hospital, where he initially served as 
chairman of the family practice and ob-gyn sections. 
In 1981, he became president of the medical staff, 
eventually joining the board of trustees. He was also a 
founding staff member of the Clearwater Community 
Hospital and chief of staff in 1969. He was awarded 
the J.C. Penney Golden Rule Award for exceptional 
volunteer service, the Friend of Children Award by the 
state of Florida, Pinellas County Community Founda- 
tion Award, and the 2001 Achievement Award from 
the Pinellas County Medical Society. He is survived 
by two daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


Clarence E. Peery M.D. ’44 of Davidson, Tenn., 
on April 28, 2007. He served in the Army during 
World War II. He retired from medicine in 1990. He 
is survived by his wife, Martha; two daughters; three 
stepchildren; one grandson; four step-grandchildren; 
and one great-granddaughter. 


Thomas D. Sales Sr. B.S.C.E. ’44 of Bethlehem, 
Pa., on May 31, 2007. He and his brother formed 
T&T Associates to provide engineering services to 
Williams and Palmer townships in Pennsylvania. He 


2007 


Durham, North Carolina 


was a founding member of the Stones Crossing Swim 
Club. He is survived by his wife, Marybelle 
Adams Sales ’44; a son, Thomas D. Sales Jr. 
’71; two daughters; and seven grandsons. 


Marjorie Hockfield Schafer ’44 of Raleigh, on 
May 31, 2007. She was a supporter of both the North 
Carolina Ballet and the North Carolina Symphony. 
She is survived by her husband, Leon; two sons; two 
daughters, including Randie Schafer Kruman 
76; and six grandchildren. 


Robert S. Bettes °45 of Dallas, on Sept. WP, 
2006. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity. 


June McCall McGhee ’45 of Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
on Sept. 9, 2003. She was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority and Phi Beta Kappa. She is survived 
by two daughters, a son, and two sisters. 


Ralph L. Nash °45, A.M.’47 of South Lyon, Mich., 
on May 19, 2007. He earned a Ph.D. from Harvard 
University in 1951. He taught at Wayne State Uni- 
versity for 35 years and chaired the English depart- 
ment for several years. He is survived by two sons and 
three grandchildren. 


Newton Duke Angier ’46 of Flat Rock, N.C., on 
May 29, 2007. After attending Duke, he transferred 
to Princeton, graduating in 1947. He worked for 
Carey Lumber Co. in Durham, then began a career 
in the food industry, as manager of Crail Farm in Flat 
Rock; as vice president of S&W Cafeterias; as vice 
president of Select Foods in Hendersonville; and as 
vice president and division president of Szabo Food 
Services in Chicago. He retired in 1986. He also pro- 
duced summer-stock theater in South Carolina and 
served as a trustee of the Flat Rock Playhouse starting 
in 1952. He was instrumental in establishing the 
playhouse as the official state theater of North 
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The Directors’ Education Institute (DEI) at Duke University 
is an intensive and innovative two-day program to address 
the critical issues facing Boards today. This ISS accredited 
program is designed for board chairs, corporate directors, and 
senior executive officers of publicly traded companies. 
Through an examination of topical issues — such as succes- 
sion planning, strategy, compensation, institutional investor 
activism, financial accounting and reporting, audit committee 
practices, ethics, litigation, D&O insurance, and crisis 
management — the DEI provides substantive instruction to 
participants and the opportunity to engage with peers to 
develop best boardroom practices. 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, 
policymakers, legal and financial services experts, as well 
as academic authorities from The Fuqua School of Business 
and Duke School of Law, the Directors’ Education Institute 
offers participants a framework for making informed board 
decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 


Key Topics 


e Can Boards Handle 
Both Their Strategic and 
Compliance Duties? 


e CEO and CFO Retention 
and Succession 












e Current Issues in 
Executive Compensation 


e Shareholder Activism, 
Institutional Investors, 
Hedge Funds and 
Private Equity Delphi Corp. 

Executive Chairman 


¢ Managing the Liability Steve Miller 


Exposure of Directors 


e Audit Committee 
Communications and 
Coordination with 
the Board 


e What Directors 
Must Know About 
Financial Reporting 


Program Fee $3,750 
The fee covers tuition, 

instructional materials 
and all meals. 


Register online 
or call 919.613.7260 


Visit our web site for the most up-to-date information. WWW. DU keDEI.o rg 
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Try new things... 


And Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 

Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 


elebrating 27 Years of Learning, Growing, 
and Contributing 


ROBE DRE ME NE COUN SN alin x) 


6 9-2 Janet, Carol Woods Resident 


Carolina. He co-founded Historie Flat Rock in 1968 
and was past president of the Duke Family Associa- 
tion of North Carolina Inc. He also served as chair 
of Historic Durham Ine. and as president of the 
trustees of Carolina Theater Restoration in Durham 
He is survived by a daughter, Liddy Dozier ’71; a 
son; a foster son; eight grandchildren; and two great 
grandchildren. 


Lee D. Hirshland '46 of Reading Eagle, Hawaii, 
on May 12, 2007. He served during World War II an 
the Korean War as a lieutenant commander. He is 
survived by his wife, Ginger; three sons; one sister; 
and eight grandchildren. 


Helen Taylor Pokay R.N. ’46 of Stuart, Fla., on 
Jan. 1, 2007. In 1965, she earned her B.S.N. from th 
University of Miami. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


Miller F. Brown B.S.M.E. ’47 of Kalamazoo, Mich 
on Nov. 29, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, a brother, and two grandchildren. 


Justin Malloy B.S.M.E. ’47 of McLean, Va., on 
April 4, 2007. He took part in the Navy’s V-12 pro- 
gram while at Duke and joined the Department of 
the Navy after graduation. He became director of th 
Advanced Weapons Center at the Naval Air Systen 
Command, where he served until his retirement in 
1981. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; eight chil- 
dren; a sister; 18 grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Lillard Hand Mount LL.B. ’47 of Durham, on 
May 25, 2007. Before attending Duke, he served in 
the Army Air Corps in World War II. He was a 
lawyer in Durham for almost 60 years. His clients 
included the Durham Bulls. He is survived by his 
wife, Bonnie; two daughters; a son; and a grandson. 


Julia S. Pryor R.N. 47 of Greenville, S.C., on 
April 2, 2007. She practiced nursing at Greenville 
General Hospital. She is survived by her husband, 
William Watkins Pryor M.D. ’47; two sons, 
including William Watkins Pryor Jr. M.D.’81; 


two daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


Alfred J. Bodine °48 of Fairport, N.Y., on Jan. 19 
2007. At Duke, he lettered in cross country and 
track. Survivors include a daughter. 


Donald L. Hinman 748 of Jonesville, N.Y., on 
April 15, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa 
Sigma. He is survived by four sons and a daughter. 


John G. Bortner ’49 of York, Pa., on June 3, 2007 
After graduating from high school, he played footbal 
for the West York Vikings before attending Duke on 
a football scholarship. His years at Duke were inter- 
rupted by his service in World War II. He was a 
retired owner of John G. Bortner Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning. He was also a deacon of York 
First Church of the Brethren and a member of the 
American Poultry Association. He raised ornamenta 
waterfowl as a hobby. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; a daughter; a son; four sisters; two brothers; 
and a granddaughter. 


Lindsay L. Fogleman B.S.C_E. ’49 of Durham, 
on May 2, 2007. During World War II, he served witl 
the 48th Tank Battalion, 14th Armored Division and 
fought in the Battle of the Bulge. He received a 
Purple Heart with an Oak Leaf Cluster. After Duke, 
he co-founded Delta Construction Co., serving as 
president and treasurer until his retirement in 1985. 
Survivors include his wife, Mary Lou; a daughter; and 


1-800-518-9333 


“Gerona 
750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 27514 - info@carolwoods.org + www.carolwoods.org 


two grandchildren. 
Joseph E. “Bud” Rabley 49 of Valle Crucis, 


N.C., on May 23, 2007. After high school, he served 
in the Navy as a navigational instructor during 


Carol Woods is an accredited, not-for-profit community 
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World War II. He retired in 1984 from the Bank of 
Lancaster in Lancaster, S.C., after 45 years. Survivors 
include his wife, Ruth; two sons; a daughter; a sister; 
five grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Max W. Wicker 749 of Southern Pines, N.C., on 
May 10, 2007. He was a Navy veteran. He is survived 
by his wife, Ann Stewart Wicker ’55; five chil- 
dren; and grandchildren. 


John D. Bridgers M.D. ’50 of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., on May 12, 2007. After serving in the Navy 
during World War II and the Korean War, he was 
released from active duty with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. He was promoted to commander in 
1970. In 1956, he joined the Children’s Hospital of 
Pennsylvania, eventually becoming director of the 
outpatient department. In 1962, he joined the High 
Point (N.C.) Infant and Child Clinic, where he prac- 
‘ticed until 1984. He also served as an assistant clini- 
cal professor and visiting lecturer at UNC-CH’s med- 
ical school. In 1965, he helped found the 
Developmental Evaluation Clinic in High Point and 
served as its medical director. He retired from private 
practice in 1984 and joined the Joint Commission for 
the Accreditation of Hospitals. He worked as medical 
director of Burdette-Tomlin Hospital in Cape May 
‘Courthouse, N.J., from 1988 until his retirement in 
11994. Survivors include four sons, two daughters, a 
sister, nine grandchildren, two step-grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


James Greenleaf ’50 of Chester County, Pa., on 
May 31, 2007. A member of the Naval Reserve, he 
later became president and CEO of Chemical 
‘Leaman. He also served on the board of directors of 
the American Trucking Association and as president 
of the National Tank Truck Carriers. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane Chivers Greenleaf ’50; four 
sons; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Mary Jane Johnson B.S.N. ’50 of Las Vegas, on 
April 29, 2007. In 1980, she earned her master’s 
degree in education from the University of Nevada- 
Las Vegas. Survivors include three sons, three sisters, 
12 grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


James G. “Benny” Steele ’50, B.S.E.E. ’53 

of McKenzie, Tenn., on Dec. 11, 2006. He was the 
leader of the Duke Ambassadors jazz dance band 
from 1951 to 1953. After leaving Duke, he joined 
the Navy, where he became a carrier-rated aviator. 
At the end of his service, he returned to the electron- 
ics industry before starting his own business in 1978. 
He is survived by his wife, Jeanette; a son; a daughter; 
and a grandson. 


Hugh Roger Anderson LL.B. ’51 of Asheboro, 
N.C., on May 29, 2007. A veteran of World War II, 
he served as a bombardier and navigator of B-29’s in 
the 20th Air Force in the Southwest Pacific before 
being honorably discharged with the rank of first 
lieutenant. After graduating from Duke, he was 
admitted to the North Carolina Bar and was a part- 
ner in two law firms before becoming a solo practi- 
tioner in 1967. He retired in 1991. He served on the 
board of directors of First National Bank from 1965 
to 1995. He is survived by his wife, Hazel; three sons; 
two sisters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


William S. Wetmore 752 of Clearwater, Fla., 
on Aug. 16, 2000. He was a member of the Phi 
Kappa Sigma fraternity. He is survived by a sister 
and two nieces. 


Jennet M. Wilson B.S.N.Ed’52 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on May 9, 2007. Before attending Duke, she served as 
a nurse in the Navy during World War II. She received 
an M.S.N. from Columbia University. She helped 
establish the School of Nursing at the University of 
Florida, where she spent the remainder of her career. 
Survivors include two nieces and two nephews. 


Overview of Awards 


Katherine R. Frayser A.M. ’53, Ph.D. ’60 of 
Charleston, S.C., on Feb. 1, 2004. 


Edwin D. Little A.M. 53 of Hopewell, Va., on 
May 2, 2005. 


William James Wilson 53 of Winston-Salem, 
on May 27, 2007. He was a veteran of the Army Air 
Corps and the Merchant Marines and a member of 
the American Legion. A life member and president 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America, he was also 
treasurer and member of the North Carolina 
Republican Executive Committee. He is survived by 
his wife, Louise; a daughter; a son; a sister; and two 
grandsons. 


Mary Jane Hassinger 754 of Bristol, Tenn., on 
May 25, 2007. She worked for various magazines in 
New York and then Bristol Builder’s Supply. 
Survivors include her brother. 


Frank Hooker °54 of Penhook, Va., on May 14, 
2007. He served in the Marine Corps during the 
Korean War. After mustering out, he worked for 
Hooker Furniture Corp. for 43 years, serving as presi- 
dent and COO from 1987 until his retirement in 
1999. He was also a member of the board of directors 
from 1958 to 2005. He is survived by his wife, 
Marilyn; two daughters; a sister; two grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary Blair Robinson 54 of La Jolla, Calif., on 
May 7, 2007. She is survived by three sons, two step- 
sons, and one brother. 


Arthur David Jr. M.D. 55 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on May 28, 2007. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II before attending Duke. After graduation, he 
was a resident at Georgetown University. He was the 
first nephrologist in Jacksonville and served as presi- 
dent of Riverside Clinic for 38 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Betty; four sons; two daughters; a sister; 


2007-08 Iron Dukes Membership Drive 


The Iron Dukes Membership Drive has begun and will 


Number of | Amount of New Reward 
New Members | Money Raised = 
1 © 


run through February 15, 2008, for competition and 


$100 Iron Dukes Hat by Nike 


incentive rewards. 





How to Refer a New Member or Sign Up er tae (ee Gowers uid 
LOG ON TO IRONDUKES.NET Visit our online giving biatrign nea | 
site which is available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
MAIL IN A PLEDGE CARD The Iron Dukes Office, 

116 Cameron Indoor Stadium, Box 90542, Durham, NC | $15,000 | Eeaened Photo from 
27708. Note: If you need additional Iron Dukes printed material, | OT A Na IS ee i 


please contact our office and we will mail it to you or log onto 


Iron Dukes Fleece 


$5,000 Jacket by Nike 


Autographed Ball by 


eauae the Team of Your Choice 


IronDukes.net and you can view as well as print all of our materials. 
PICK UP THE PHONE Call the Iron Dukes Office at 
(919) 613-7575. 


2 Floor Seats to a select Men’s 
40 10 Basketball Home ACC Game 
‘cluding the Duke vs. North Carolina game) 

GRAND PRIZES 
The Iron Dukes member who generates the most new money (minimum of $50,000) will choose between the 
two prizes below. The Iron Dukes member with the most referrals (minimum of 50 new members) will receive 
the Grand Prize not selected by the member who generates the most new money. 
© Two (2) Duke vs. North Carolina Men’s Basketball tickets (Cameron Indoor Stadium) 
© Two (2) 2008 Men’s ACC Basketball Tournament tickets (Charlotte, NC) 


IRON DUKES 


Building on the Foundation of Excellence One Student-Athlete at a Time 


For more information on how to become a member of the Iron Dukes or for more 
details on our new Membership Drive log on to IronDukes.net or call (919) 613-7575. 
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i brother, Donald David B.S.C.E. 57; and 15 
rrandehildren 


Harold C. Ferree B.S.M.E. '55 of Glendale 
Springs, N.C., on Oct, 4, 2006. At Duke, he was a 
member of the Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was a self 
employed lawyer. Survivors include his wife, Jane; a 
son; a daughter; three stepsons; a stepdaughter; two 


sisters; a brother; and four grandchildren 


Gail Dolwick Courtiol ‘56 of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, on May 24, 2007. At Duke, she was a member 
of Alpha Phi. She is survived by her husband, 
Jacques; three children; and one grandchild. 


Bruce B. O’Dea °56 of Bradenton, Fla., on May 18, 
2007. At Duke he was a member of the Delta Sigma 
Phi fraternity, the Duke Players, and the debate team. 
Afterward, he attended Yale Law School. He served 
in the Navy JAG Corps. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty Jo Myers O’Dea ‘56; two sons; and three 


erandchildren. 


Elizabeth Yontz Marcadis B.S.N. 58 of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., on June 3, 2007. In 1974, her fami- 
ly began providing care for medically fragile infants, 
and in 1983, the Children’s Home Society of Florida 
named her and her husband Child Advocates of the 
Year. In 1990, she was named director of services at 


The Children’s Place, a pediatric home for the care of 


abused, neglected, and abandoned children, where 
she was instrumental in the development of Connor's 
Nursery, Florida’s only shelter for children with 
AIDS. She served as director of services at Connor's 
Nursery and, after retirement, on the nursery’s board 
of directors. Survivors include her husband, Isaac 
Marcadis, House Staff 59; three daughters; a 
brother; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Nancy G. Morgan A.M. ’58 of Rock Hill, S.C., on 
Jan. 10, 2005. 


Henry N. Dorris M.S. ’60 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
May 10, 2007. He served in the Army from 1953 to 
1955. He worked at AT&T Bell Laboratories for 33 
years before retiring in 1987. Following his retire- 
ment, he was chief scientist of fiber optic technology 
for the Department of the Navy from 1988 to 1997. 
Survivors include his wife, Charlotte, and a son. 


Dewey Marion Stowers Jr. Ed.D. ’61 of Tampa, 
Fla., on May 6, 2007. He served in the Army as a 
musician from 1945 to 1947. During his tenure as 
department chair at the University of South Florida 
in Tampa, Stowers established the weather lab. He is 
survived by his wife, Emily; a son; and two grandsons. 


Lucius Harvin III J.D. 63 of Henderson, N.C., 

on May 30, 2007. The last member of the Rose family 
to head the retail store chain of that name, he was 
named to the Discounting Hall of Fame after 11 years 
as president of Rose’s. Harvin was on the Duke Law 
School board of visitors, a board member emeritus, 
and a member of the Founders’ Society of Duke. 
Survivors include his wife, Rebecca; two daughters; 

a son, Lucius Harvin IV ’89; two sisters; a brother; 
and six grandchildren. 


Raymond Marquess Rowe Jr. M.Div. ’63 of 
Charleston, W.Va., on May 26, 2007. He served in 
the Army from 1954 to 1956 and after graduating 
from Duke, earned his D.Div. from Drew University 
in 1980. He served for six years on the board of direc- 
tors of the Burlington United Methodist Family 
Service, including two years as chair. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary Belle; two sons; two daughters; five 
stepchildren; a sister; and 15 grandchildren. 


Gladys Hayes Crates '64 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on May 23, 2007. She received bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in mathematics from the University of 
Tennessee-Chattanooga and a doctorate in educa- 
tional administration and supervision from UT- 
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Knoxville. She began her teaching career in 1973 
and retired in 2005 from Chattanooga State 
echnical Community College as dean of the arts 
and sciences division. She served as president of the 
In-As-Much Mission for homeless people. Survivors 
include her husband, Robert; two sons; a brother; a 
sister, and four grandchildren, 


John Robert Elster J.1). 64 of Winston-Salem, 
on May 15, 2007. He received his bachelor’s from 
Rice University in 1959. From 1959 to 1961, he 
served in the Marine Corps, achieving the rank of 
captain. In 1964, he joined the Winston-Salem 

law firm Kilpatrick Stockton. He also served as an 
adjunct professor at the Wake Forest University 
School of Law. He was a member of the board of 
trustees of Centenary United Methodist Church and 
was president of the Winston-Salem Downtown 
Rotary Club from 1987 to 1988. Survivors include his 
wife, Helen Suzan; a son; a daughter; two sisters; and 
five grandchildren. 


Kenneth A. Podger Jr. '65 of Raleigh, on May 7, 
2007. He served in the Air Force as a pilot from 1965 
to 1970, attaining the rank of major. He graduated 

from the UNC-CH Dental School in 1976 and went 
into private practice until his retirement in 2006. He 
is survived by his wife, Jackie; his father, Kenneth A. 
Podger 37, M.D. ’41; his mother; and two siblings. 


John L. Gray D.E 69 of Little Rock, Ark., on May 
5, 2007. He served as an Army Air Corps communi- 
cations officer in World War II. After leaving the 
service, he worked at the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service for 18 years, 13 of 
them as professor and head of the Extension Forestry 
Department. In 1963 he became director of the 
University of Florida’s School of Forest Resources and 
Conservation, serving for 14 years. He then joined 
the Forest Service as director of the Pinchot Institute 
for Conservation Studies, where he worked until his 
retirement in 1982. He is survived by a daughter and 
a grandson. 


Kathy McCormick Kibler B.S.N. ’72 of Derry, 
N.H., on May 4, 2007. She earned her nurse practi- 
tioner degree from UNC-CH. Survivors include two 
sons, her mother, and two brothers. 


Edward Roan Snyder III 72 of Winston-Salem, 
on May 2, 2007. He served as a deacon, elder, and 
distribution treasurer for over 30 years at Elkin 
Presbyterian Church. A former Master Mason of 
Elkin Masonic Lodge 454, he served as its secretary 
for over 20 years. He is survived by his wife, Judy; two 
sons, including Jonathan Reich Snyder ’97; his 
mother; and a sister. 


Margaret L. Fairgrieve ’73 of York, Pa., on May 
29, 2007. Survivors include a daughter, a son, a 
brother, and a sister. 


Elizabeth H. Moore Ed.D. ’74 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Oct. 4, 2005. 


Samuel Casto Southard Jr. '75 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on March 13, 2006. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, two sisters, and two brothers. 

James A. Hodges M.E.M. ’76 of Durham, on 


April 30, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Bonila; 
two daughters; a brother; and a sister. 


Jennie M. Schaeffer M.Div. ’76 of Salisbury, 
Mo., on Jan. 31, 2006. 


Kathleen Tracy M.A.T. ’76 of Columbus, Ga., on 
April 30, 2007. She is survived by a son, a daughter, 
her mother, five sisters, and two grandchildren. 


Jerry S. Dodson M.Div. ’77 of Mebane, N.C., on 
July 21, 2006. He served in the North Carolina Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church and with 

numerous Methodist churches in the state. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Wanda; two daughters; and a son. 


William M. Jones Ph.D. '77 of Norfolk, Va., on 
May 14, 2007. He taught political science at King 
College for seven years before becoming the Batten 
Professor of political science at Virginia Wesleyan 
College. He received the Samuel Nelson Gray Awat 
for outstanding teaching in 1993, He was host of the 
First Look Film Forum and other film series at the 
NARO Theater in Norfolk. He co-edited the Journg 
of Popular Culture and was an officer of the America 
Culture Association at the time of his retirement. 
Survivors include his wife, Constance 
McCulloch Jones A.M. ’70, Ph.D. ’74; two chil- 


dren; his mother; and two siblings. 


William F. Giarla J.D. 79 of Mt. Lebanon, Pa., 
on June 4, 2007. He completed his undergraduate 
degree at Harvard in 1975. He worked as an associat 
in Buchanan Ingersoll & Rooney’s litigation divisior 
and practiced briefly with Westinghouse Corp. 
before moving to Koppers Industries. He also main- 
tained a working association with Babst, Calland, 
Clements & Zomnir. After the tragic shooting of 
his sister-in-law Martha Dixon in 1994, he became 
president of the Martha Fund, an organization that 
builds children’s playgrounds in her memory. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Joanne; a son; a daughter; anc 
seven siblings. 


Robert M. Jennings Jr. 84 of Gainesville, Ga., 
on May 20, 2007. He earned an M.D. from the 
University of Virginia 1988. He was coordinator of 
sports medicine for the Lake Lanier rowing, canoe, 
and kayak venues during the 1996 Olympics and wai 
a medical consultant for the Atlanta Falcons footbal 
team. He is survived by his wife, Eve; five children; 
his parents; a brother; and a sister. 


Jerry Lowry M.Div. ’85 of Sanford, N.C., on May 
4, 2007. He received a posthumous honorary doctor- 
ate from UNC-Pembroke on May 5. He was a trustet 
at UNC-Pembroke, Brunswick Community College, 
Methodist University, and the North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. He is 
survived by his wife, Doreen; two daughters; three 
brothers; and six grandsons. 


Karen Yoh ’87 of Haverford, Pa., on June 25, 2007 
After earning her bachelor’s degree with a major in 
psychology, she worked in the office services for 
DuPont Co. before joining Day & Zimmermann Inc. 
in Philadelphia, a firm owned by the Yoh family for 
more than 30 years. At Day & Zimmermann, she wa 
vice president of corporate and community affairs. 
She also served as president of Barclay Travel, a com: 
pany subsidiary. Yoh served on the boards of the 
Coriell Institute of Medical Research and the Duke 
Library. She is survived by her father, Harold 

L. Yoh B.S.M.E ’58; her mother, Mary Milus Yoh 
59; her brothers, William C. Yoh 93, Jeffrey 
M. Yoh B.S.E. ’88, M.B.A. 94, Michael H. Yoh 
B.S.E. 85, and Harold L. Yoh III B.S.E. ’83; her 
sister-in-law Sharon Crutcher Yoh ’83; and her 
niece Kristen K. Yoh 09. 


Raymond Carl Houghton Jr. Ph.D. 91 of 
Delmar, N.Y., on May 30, 2007. He served as a second 
lieutenant with the 101st Airborne Field Artillery 
during the Vietnam War and was decorated with the 
National Defense Service Medal, Vietnam Campaign 
Medal, Vietnam Service Medal, Air Medal, Army 
Commendation Medal, Bronze Star, and Purple 
Heart. Survivors include his wife, Jan; two daughters; 
a son; two brothers; a sister; and a grandson. 


Lauren P. Sigmon ’06 of High Point, N.C., on 
May 30, 2007. She volunteered with the Karen 
Beasley Sea Turtle Rescue and Rehabilitation Center 
on Topsail Island. She is survived by her parents, 
Allen Sigmon ’76 and Patrice Hawkins 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comceast.net. 


Edisto Island, $.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charles- 
ton. (202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas)@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 
Amelia Island, Fla.: Best value on this fabulous island. 


Beautiful, new townhome condominiums near 
beach and shops. 1700 square feet, Ist floor master 
suite, attached garages, luxury finishes. Mid $300s. 
Just 35 minutes from Jacksonville International 
Airport. 904-491-9993. www.ameliagreen.com. 


West Palm Beach, Fla.: West Palm Beach Luxury 
Condo-Spectacular water views, 2bed/2bath, sale/ 


lease. Susan (212) 355-0844 or (917) 655-7207. 


f \ 










LIGHT UP YOUR 


LOVE LIFE 


Date fellow graduates, faculty, 


folate mji0le(—al me) mDlU) ¢-m 
The lIvies, U of Chicago, MIT, 
I(=Yo | [oxo] BN Yod glolo) pao] glo MM nal) e—y! 


Visit us at www.rightstuffdating.com 
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Southwest Vermont: Lovely chalet, 3 bedrooms/ 
baths. Sleeps 10. Autumn leaves, winter skiing. 
Daily/weekly rentals. (802) 325-6201. 


www.vermontvacationrental.net. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 

Horning Cottage 5BR/3B $3,650/wk 

Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,850/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, 
soundfront/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,050/wk 
Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,050/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 


Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 470-4099 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ances- 
tral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comeast.net. 





Lake Gaston, N.C., Lakehouse: 3 bedroom, 


lakefront, excellent condition. sharedpt@aol.com. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 
North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


Luxury Cruise Experts. World-class 
travel accommodations, personalized service, 
attention to detail. Dawn’s Travel Experts, Inc., 
(800) 645-7905, Boca Raton, Florida. 
Owner operated by Duke Alum/CPA. 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, and 
phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in late January; March-April issue: January 1, 
mails in late March; May-June issue: March 1, 
mails in late May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in late July; September-October issue: July 1, mails 
in late September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in late November. 


Sigmon 776; three grandparents, including W. 
Thornton Hawkings M.Div. ’54; and an aunt, 
Catherine H. Hoffman ’78. 


Distinguished Alumnus McGovern 

John P. “Jack” McGovern M.D. ’45, Hon. ’95 of 
Houston died May 31, 2007. He was 85. A leader in 
asthma research and immunology, he was also a 
noted philanthropist. Through his generosity, the 
construction of the McGovern-Davison Children’s 
Health Center at Duke was made possible. 

After graduating from Duke, McGovern began 
his career in medicine in the Army medical corps. 

In 1951, he began teaching at George Washington 
University Medical School. He later taught at Tulane 
University and Baylor University. Though his train- 
ing was in pediatrics, McGovern developed an interest 
in asthma and allergies, especially in children. As a 
result, he started allergy clinics for children in both 
New Orleans and Houston. He retired in 1986 but 
continued to act as a consultant in the Houston 
clinic until 1991. 

For McGovern’s contributions to the medical 
community, Duke awarded him the Distinguished 
Alumnus award in 1976 and an honorary degree in 
1995. Among numerous other awards, he received 
the Private Sector Initiative commendation in 1985 
from President Ronald Reagan for his contributions 
to his community and his work in medicine. 

Through the John P. McGovern Foundation, he 
endowed many professorships, honorary degrees, and 
awards at various universities throughout the U.S. 
Buildings in Houston bearing his name include the 
John P. McGovern Hall of the Americas in the 
Museum of Natural Science, the John P. McGovern 
Building (which houses the Museum of Health and 
Medical Science and its McGovern Theater), the 
John P. McGovern Historical Collections and Research 
Center at the Texas Medical Center Library, the John 
P. McGovern Texas Medical Center Commons, and 
the John P. McGovern Children’s Zoo. He was also a 
founding member of the American Osler Society, a 
society that honors medicine’s important historical 
figures and stresses ethics and charity in physicians. 

He is survived by his wife, Katherine. 


Assistant Director of Alumnae Affairs Corbin 
Charlotte Corbin 735, 94, of Durham, died July 
13, 2007. Born in Virginia, she moved to Durham 
when she was 15, where she attended Durham High 
School. After earning her bachelor’s degree with a 
major in elementary-school education, she joined 
Duke’s staff in public relations and alumni affairs, 
where she was responsible for the department’s finan- 
cial recordkeeping. She also took on a key role in 
organizing the Half-Century Club and helped oversee 
the Loyalty Fund. 

As assistant director of alumnae affairs, she admin- 
istered and coordinated all programs of particular 
interest to alumnae, assisted with class reunions, and 
worked with alumni whose children attended Duke. 
Along with her mother, she also oversaw the opera- 
tions of two university guest houses, the off-campus 
Four Acres and then the President’s House, now the 
Office of Undergraduate Admissions. Her work in 
that role ranged from hosting distinguished visitors 
to the university to planning social gatherings for 
the board of trustees and faculty. She retired in 1977. 

Corbin was a member of the Duke Memorial 
United Methodist congregation for almost 76 years. 
Active in her community, she was a member of the 
United Methodist Women’s organization at Duke 
Memorial Church, as well as a teacher at the Minnie 
P. Gates Sunday school. Her interest in genealogy 
led to her membership in the Henry Corbin Chapter 
of the National Society of Colonial Dames XVII 
Century, based in Danville, Va. 

She is survived by two brothers, six nieces, and 
two nephews. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Engaging Ideas 
By Richard H. Brodhead 


This is an edited version of the address 
President Brodhead delivered to freshmen 
and their parents at convocation in 

late August. 


lass of 2011, you’re together at last. 
As recently as March, you were to- 
tal strangers randomly distributed 
across this country and the world, 
with nothing in common but great promise. 
On the day we accepted you and you had 
the good sense to choose Duke, these stran- 
gers became a potential community, since 
you would one day converge on the same 
destination. This summer you have done 
little else but meet and greet in cyberspace, 
so you arrive not strangers but virtual friends. 
But now comes the real thing, the assembly 
of a critical mass of highly combustible tal- 
ent, the Duke freshman class, 1,700 strong, 
ready to befriend one another and spark each 
other to an explosion of personal growth. 

As for the parents and families, | know 
this is a time of strangely mixed emotions. 
Your child has entered one of the world’s 
great universities. It doesn’t get better than 
that. And that ungrateful wretch has aban- 
doned you and left home to start another 
life. I feel your pain, but I want to warn you, 
things will get worse. A mother reported 
that toward the end of our rather extended 
Christmas vacation, as the time approached 
for her freshman son to return to Duke, he 
casually remarked, oblivious to the damage 
to her feelings: “I’ve really enjoyed being 
with the family, but I’m about ready to go 
back home.” 

Well, that’s the point. For every student, 
that’s what Duke is about to become: your 
home, the place where you belong, the 
place where others know you and care 
about you, the place that nourishes your 
growth of self. 

Like other universities, we talk about the 
first few days in the language of orientation. 
As you know, orientation is a compass 
word—orient means the East, from oriri, to 
rise; and the word suggests that you'll be lost 
in space, disoriented, until you learn the 
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coordinates for charting your way. You'll 
learn many things the first week, but my job 
could be to name the cardinal points of 
Duke’s compass, the values you’ll need to 
observe to navigate this new world. As with 
the compass, there are four. 

First, Duke is a place for excellence. 
Whether it’s on our famous athletic teams 
or our no-less-famous research teams, this 
place becomes Duke to the extent that peo- 
ple recognize the difference between the 
best and the very good and are willing to 
work the extra measure to achieve the best. 

Second, Duke is a place of community. 
Duke is different from some places where 
people are driven to outstanding achieve- 
ment in that, at Duke, it’s not about doing 
better than someone else. This is an amaz- 
ingly friendly place, a place where people of 
extraordinarily various backgrounds learn 
to accomplish things together they couldn’t 
achieve on their own. It’s a place where 
people take the trouble to challenge each 
other, to support each other, to respect each 
other, and to enjoy each 
other. You will find it so. 
Help keep it so! 

Third, everything we 
do at Duke is done for the 
sake of education. By ed- 
ucation we mean some- 
thing far beyond formal 
course-enrollment or tran- 
script-building. We mean 
the continual deepening 
of your grasp of the world 
and strengthening of your 
capacities to act intelli- 
gently in that world. Please 
don’t settle for a lesser 
goal. If you have a smaller 
aim, you'll get a Duke de- 
gree, but you won’t get a 
Duke education. 

Excellence pursued as a 
community toward the 
end of ongoing education 
—that’s a fair description of Duke’s project. 
But my fourth value is as important as any 
other, since without it there’s no reaching 
the other three. With my current fondness 
for the letter E, I’ll call it engagement. To 


Everything we do at Duke 
is done for the sake of 
education. By education 
we mean something far 
beyond formal course- 
enrollment or transcript- 


building. We mean the 
continual deepening 

of your grasp of the world 
and strengthening of 
your capacities to act 
intelligently in that world. 





give the flavor of what I mean, let me tell 
true story. 

I have office hours most weeks in th 
President’s Office and students somewh; 
randomly come by—in the best version, nx 
for any official reason, but just to chat. La 
winter two undergraduates, perfect strange 
to me, came by within an hour of eac 
other. The first, a freshman—by chance 
was a woman, though I’ve had many sue 
chats with men—was somewhat disay 
pointed after her first term at Duke. Ha 
she found interesting classes? Yes, her ac: 
demics had been just as she hoped. Had sh 
found friends? Yes, and good ones. But sh 
had not found enough to do here, wasn 
attracted to some of the pastimes other stt 
dents favored, and in general was feeling 
little down. 

We had a thoughtful conversation, and 
was sympathetic, even though some part 
me knew that every student in the histor 
of the world had passed through moods lik 
this. (I certainly did.) She knew it, too. A 
the end of our chat, sh 
brightened, and told m 
she had friends who wer 
upperclassmen who tol 
her they had passe. 
through such phases, bu 
things had worked out fe 
them, and she expecte 
they would for her as well 

This was still fresh it 
my mind when a secon 
student came in, a sopho 
more, by chance a youn 
man, though I have ha 
many such conversation 
with Duke women. In tw 
seconds we were off an 
running. Me: What le 
you into engineering? He 
after giving an interesting 
reply: Did I like the nov 
els of Cormac MacCarthy 
Me: Yes, though Blood Me 
ridian was hard to take. He: And had I reac 
The Road? Yes, I just had; an extraordinary 
piece of writing and envisioning that we 
discussed in some detail. He: By the way 
did I know about the Duke Conversation: 





‘program—a program by which groups of 
students get to invite interesting people to 
campus and sit down with them for small- 
group discussion? (In fact, I did know about 
this program, since I helped create it.) He’d 
found that an especially interesting and 
enjoyable part of his life and supplied some 
details. Oh, and by the way: What did I 
‘think about the charterschool movement? 
Me: Why do you ask? He: Oh, I took a course 
in the Forging Social Ideals FOCUS pro- 
gram and did a project on charter schools 
and got very interested in them, and why 
different people support and oppose them, 
and what’s going on with schools in Dur- 
ham, etc., etc. It’s now widely recognized 
how crucial the quality of elementary edu- 
cation is to America’s competitive future, 
and whether such education can be deliv- 
ered through reformed versions of existing 
schools or only through alternative models 
isa key topic for debate. We went at it fora 
while, and then our time was up. 

~ Now, I’m not pretending that I knew 
either of these characters thoroughly at the 
end of twenty minutes, and on a different 
day, I might have caught each of them ina 
very different state. But by complete chance, 
their visits put before me two very different 
versions of a Duke experience—one de- 
fined by a sense of waiting for things that 
seemed missing, the other full to bursting 











with interests and involvements. It matters 
which you end up with. One of these lives 
sounded like a lot more fun to live, and not 
by coincidence, one sounded like it had a 
lot more education going on in it. So let’s 
stop and try to understand where the differ- 


ence arose. 

To me, the most striking fact is that it was 
not a function of external circumstance. 
These two students were attending the 
same university and had all the same reali- 
ties and opportunities surrounding them. If 
one was getting a lot more from this place, 
including a lot more satisfaction, it’s be- 
cause that person was engaging it much 
more vigorously: subjecting Duke to a high- 
er level of internal activism, adding his or 
her own enterprise, Curiosity, and creativity 
to the mix. Duke Conversations? This is 
still a growing program, but under its aus- 
pices, Duke students have had a chance to 
sit down (among others) with liberal and 
conservative national political advisers, 
inventors, and critics of the new media, 
and, closer to home, Duke faculty members 
from across the university, for intimate con- 
versation. I promise you, you could learn 
something from people of these sorts! But it 
took initiative to connect with this pro- 
gram: As they say of the lottery: You’ve got 
to play to win. 

Similarly with the charter-school busi- 


Megan Morr 


Welcome words: Brodhead exhorted first-year 
students to contribute to their communities, strive 
for educational excellence, and seek opportunities 
for engagement 


ness. A Duke sophomore was able to sit 
with me and talk intelligently about one of 
the complex and consequential issues of 
current American society (this is not a rare 
experience for me) partly because he had 
taken a course—but far more because, in- 
stead of just doing the homework and col- 
lecting the grade, he’d invested the work of 
the course with his personal curiosity, used 
the class to help him know more about 
something he wanted to understand, and 
carried his active inquiry on long after the 
course was completed. (I can’t pass up the 
chance to mention that this male engineer- 
ing student had this experience in a class 
taught by a professor of Women’s Studies.) 
As for Cormac MacCarthy, even in the days 
of iPods and YouTube, educated people still 
can and do read books, and not just books 
someone else assigned them. Let your cu- 
riosity do the driving, and you’ll always 
have somewhere interesting to go. 

My point is this: You’ve come to a place 
extraordinarily rich in opportunities. But 
like certain famous energy sources, Duke’s 
offerings will remain inert until something 
is added to start the reaction. The missing in- 
egredient is your personal engagement, your 
taking the initiative to seek and seize op- 
portunities and to charge them with your 
energies of mind. I’m not asking that you 
just keep busy. Being tightly scheduled is 
not the same thing as being engaged. And 
I’m not asking that you model your life on 
anyone else’s. The proof that you’re en- 
gaged will be that your Duke career will 
have its own distinctive plot, driven by your 
gifts, your passions, your concerns. But if 
you don’t make it your business to activate 
this place with your interests, then a lot of 
Duke will just be nice scenery—which is 
great, but you could be more than a tourist. 

Your class will be the first to have full 
access to something highly relevant to what 
I’m describing—the program called (did 
you guess it?) DukeEngage. We want to 
challenge you (and will assist you) to find 
ways to complement your academic study 
with involvement in real-world problem 
solving, in settings reaching from Durham 
around the world. I could see future ver- 
sions of you in the Duke students who used 
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When | ask you to engage 
with one another, I’m 
talking about pooling 


their public-policy train 
ing this summer to help 
complete a crucial study 
for the government of 
New Orleans, where offi- 
cials singled them out for their vital role 
helping the city qualify for $300 million in 
federal disaster funding. Or I could see you 
in the premed major, a noted member of our 
women’s basketball team, whose blog I’ve 
followed while she worked in the highlands 
of Guatemala introducing small stoves into 
areas that previously cooked on minimally 
ventilated indoor fires, causing high levels 
of respiratory disease. 

We see this program as a triple winner. 
First, it helps Duke students get out into the 
world and learn the problems and prospects 
of national and global cultures firsthand. 
Second, students often become more deeply 
invested in their academic work when they 
see how things learned here can be brought 
to bear on lived human challenges. And 
third, such opportunities help Duke stu- 
dents learn their power to make a differ- 
ence, and to put their knowledge in service 
to society. 

DukeEngage will make a great comple- 
ment to the education we give on campus. 
But being engaged means more than sign- 
ing up for a program with the word in the 
title. Nor is this the only way to fulfill my 
charge. I’m inviting you to see every chance 
that comes to you every day as something 
you could meet either in a more active or in 
a more detached fashion; and this includes 
your dealings with one another. Colleges 
have no greater joy than the endlessly fresh, 
utterly unforeseen ways that groups of stu- 
dents come together to do things just 
because they seem as if they would be good 
or fun to do—play sports, make films, plan 
concerts or comedy shows, join neighbor- 
hood service programs. This group creativi- 
ty is a source of exuberant delight, but it’s 
also more than that. The literature of global 
competitiveness suggests that the people 
who will have most success in the future 
won't be those who have mastered fixed 
skills but those deeply practiced in a flexi- 
ble, enterprising, self-activating creativity, 
and in pulling teams together across bound- 
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your creativity, but also 
enlarging one another’s 
understanding. 






Ties that bind: Despite the emotional toll of saying good-bye to their families, students were assured by 
Brodhead that Duke would become “the place where you belong” 


aries to improvise ways to solve problems or 
capture opportunities. When I see all the 
student-driven activity on this campus, | 
see people mastering these crucial skills. So 
if you hang back, if you don’t mix it up with 
all the miscellaneous human talent that 
now surrounds you, then you’re going to 
lose both short- and long-term: Your pres- 
ent life will be less interesting, and your 
future powers will stay undeveloped. 

When I ask you to engage with one 
another, I’m talking about pooling your cre- 
ativity, but also enlarging one another’s 
understanding. I met an incoming freshman 
this summer from Cary, North Carolina, a 
rapidly growing suburb half an hour from 
here, who told me her roommate was com- 
ing from Bulgaria, which is farther away. 
Each of you will now be in close contact 
with people from as far away from wherever 
you've called home as Cary is from Bulgaria, 
in geographical or cultural or religious or 
other forms of distance. (In this country, 
there are parts of the political spectrum that 
are at least this far apart in terms of ability 
to grasp the thinking on the other side of 
the divide.) We want you to come together 
to create acommon Duke culture that you 
will all be at home in, and I don’t doubt you 


will. But it would be a loss if drawin: 
together kept you from learning from oni 
another’s differences. You’ll be way bette 
prepared when you leave Duke if you knovy 
how to appreciate the different thinking o 
many more branches of the human famih 
than you know today, and the people sittin 
around you could give you the means. Bu 
this won’t happen unless you reach out 
open yourselves to each other, and struggl 
to grasp the human lesson that every othe 
person here embodies. 

Class of 2011, I have another idea how t 
alarm your families. Why don’t you call then 
some day and say, “Mom! Dad! Congratu 
late me! I’m engaged!” Depending on how 
you mean this, the news could be quite wel 
come. You could be saying that you hac 
mastered the first lesson of Duke, the one 
that opens the door to all the others. A great 
experience awaits you, but more than you 
have probably imagined, the value of that 
experience is yours to determine. Invest this 
place with the full measure of your curiosity, 
intelligence, creativity, and human warmth, 
and the returns will be, as they say, priceless. 
We want you not just to attend Duke but te 
own it. Last spring we admitted you. Now 
it’s time to take possession. | 
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CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 





Trank You 


Duke University would like to thank the 98,000 donors - half of them 
alumni and parents - who made a gift during the 2006-07 fiscal year. 


Between June 30, 2006 and July 1, 2007, the university received a record total of $380,059,931 


to fund people, programs, and projects throughout Duke. Gifts provided 


More than $80 million to student scholarships 
Over $26 million in operating support through the Duke Annual Fund 
Almost $120 million for Duke Medicine 
More than $25 million for athletic scholarships, programs, and facilities 
Nearly $4 million for the University Libraries 


On behalf of the thousands of graduate and undergraduate students, faculty and Staff 


members, medical practitioners and patients who benefit from these gifts, 


we thank you for investing in Duke. 


In the coming weeks, the university will publish and distribute a development annual report that details the 


source and purpose of gifts made to each Duke school and division during the 2006-07 fiscal year. 
Reports for the past two years are available at development.duke.edu. 
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Bill Brill is a Virginian who came to 
Duke. After he graduated in 1952, he 
immediately set out on a career as a 
newspaper reporter and “40 short years 
later” retired as one of the best known 
sports editors on the East Coast. During 
his career, he was a tireless proponent 
of the importance of high academic 
standards in collegiate athletics, sports- 
manship, and the lessons that could 
be learned from the game—all qualities 
of Duke athletics. 


When he retired, Bill and his wife, 
Jane, returned to her hometown of Durham, 
where he published A Season Is a 
Lifetime, a book about Duke’s national 
championships written with Coach Mike 
Krzyzewski. In 2004, he released his 
latest work, 100 Years of Duke Basketball. 
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Bill Brill 
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MAO LOY AM TIM ctolaatste Mintel m DIU. <omarele 
been granted permission by the IRS to 
invest charitable remainder trusts 

with the university’s endowment assets. 
While past performance is no promise 
of future growth, Duke’s endowment 
has consistently been one of the 
rroyom S-La coll tive MUNIN endowments 
in the nation. So Bill established two 
sizeable charitable remainder trusts. 
The more conservative trust provides 
the Brills with a fixed income; the other 
makes payments that fluctuate with 
the market and will hopefully provide 
a hedge against inflation. 


Ultimately, the two trusts will pass on 

to the men’s basketball program at Duke. 
“This new gift opportunity seems like a 
win-win situation to me,” said Bill. “It’s 
another great way to be able to give back 
to Duke.” To explore a variety of “win-win” 
giving opportunities, please contact: 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Cael NING 


laureate) 
Fax 


Email 
WAVEl 9) 


(919) 681-0464 
(919) 684.9731 
giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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The New Game Theory by Jacob Dagger 
Long considered a vehicle for mindless escapism, video gaming is increasingly becoming 
the topic of serious scholarship 
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The History of Medicine Collections—a stunning assortment of rare medical texts 
and manuscripts, instruments, artifacts, and artwork—offer glimpses into how 





our knowledge about the human condition has evolved 
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about jazz, yet remained obscure throughout much of his lifetime 
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etween the Lines 


or well over twenty years, Duke Magazine has taken on tough 

issues—lately, the lacrosse incident. In its Forum pages, the mag- 
azine has represented a range of opinions, including opinions 
that are harshly critical of administration actions. 

Every publication wrestles with allocating limited space. The la- 
crosse incident sparked an unprecedented level of communication to 
university officials, some of it directed to the magazine. As a result, we 
made some unprecedented decisions about our handling of letters. 

In the spring of 2006, we received two thoughtful letters from par- 
ents of Duke lacrosse players. Both letters greatly exceeded the maxi- 
mum length for the Forum section. We worked with the writers to trim 
the letters for print, but also took the exceptional step of publishing the 
letters in their entirety on the Web. 

Then, for the September-October 2007 Forum, which included 
responses to our second major lacrosse story, we made the decision to 
post some letters online exclusively. We have received questions about 
the lag time between receipt of the letters and their publication, as well 
as the choice of letters offered online and not in print—specifically, a 
letter from Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. 91. 

Asa bimonthly publication, Duke Magazine has a long production cycle. 
Editing and typesetting begin months in advance of printing. It’s un- 
avoidable that responses to one issue won’t appear for a couple of issues. 

Editorial judgments are behind every element of the publication, large 
and small. In this case, there’s cause to second-guess the decision to ex- 
clude the Bilas letter from the printed Forum. Bilas has had a relation- 
ship with the magazine since his student days (as a star player, he kept a 
basketball journal for the magazine), he was a key voice in the magazine’s 
first lacrosse feature, and he was a panelist in a magazine-sponsored pro- 
gram that scrutinized the media’s performance in the lacrosse case. He 
is recognizable to, and respected by, a wide swath of the alumni body. 
On the other hand, the letter can be seen as engaging only minimally 
with the magazine’s lacrosse coverage and as repeating a string of com- 
plaints against Duke’s leadership that, issue after issue, have been aired 
in the magazine (and elsewhere). Not surprisingly, the letter—available 
at www.dukemagazine .duke .edu—has received plenty of attention. 

The flap over the Bilas letter has inspired a rethinking of our proce- 
dure for publishing letters. We will continue to include in the maga- 
zine’s print version letters that represent a cross-section of opinions 
received. The letters most likely to appear in print will meet the basic 
test of referring to magazine content or offering a genuinely fresh per- 
spective on an issue of interest toa Duke readership. But, beginning 
with the January-February issue, we will also regularly post online addi- 
tional letters that supplement the printed content. 

Duke Magazine’s editorial independence is a sign of institutional self- 
confidence, and a recognition that credibility is vital in building bonds 
of trust between the campus and its constituencies. The lacrosse inci- 
dent has been challenging for us as we’ve worked to give context to a 
story that has cried out for context. We undoubtedly have made mis- 
takes of commission and (as perhaps with Bilas) omission. But we 
think we’ve gotten it right overall, taking seriously not just our institu- 
tional knowledge but our journalistic responsibility as well. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“With the virtues of an open 
web all around us, we have 
proceeded to build an end- 
less set of walled gardens, 
something that looks a lot 
like Compuserv or Minitel 
and very little like a world 
wide web for science.” 


c 
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“Do I believe that someone 
could potentially alter or 
interact with their dreams 
in such a way that they 
could change the dream? 
Yes. Do I think that you 
could essentially design a 
dream—‘Oh, | want to go 
to Honolulu and have this 
big hunk hit on me’? It’s a 
bit of a stretch. But I can’t 
say it can’t happen.” 


“Rather than dismiss this 

kind of writing as lacking in 
academic merit, I’ve started 
thinking about how schools 
can embrace, in academic 

ways, the emerging forms of 
writing that students have al- 
ready claimed as their own.” 


“I was particularly impressed 
by the fact that Duke is 
already doing the kinds of 
things that other major 
medical schools are talking 


Bending over backwards: 

Al Buehler, former head coac 
of the men’s track and cross 
country programs, shows me 
bers of the employee Run/W 
Club a variety of pre-exercise 
warm-up techniques 





about doing—for example 
promoting interdisciplinar 
collaborations, strengthen 
ing clinical research, con- 
necting science and policy 
linking basic and clinical 
sciences.” 
ew 
é dic 
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“They descended like the 
flying monkeys out of The 


Wizard of Ox, took every- 
thing up to the dorm, and 
all of a sudden, I’m sitting 
here by myself.” 


“Poetry can help you out of 
many difficulties.” 


“Cruelty also occurs in 
rodeos, horse and dog rac- 
ing (all of which mistreat 
animals and often kill them 
when no longer useful). 
There are also millions of 
dogs and cats we put to 
death in ‘shelters’ across the 
country because they lack a 
home, and billions of crea- 
tures we torture in factory 
farms for our food.” 


“The level of discourse 
reached such a nadir by 
August that we could not 
allow the boards to contin- 
ue without careful screen- 
ing of all comments on a 
regular basis.” 

















“Healthy, balanced, sensi- 
ble and medically responsi- 
ble does not sell entertain- 
ment television.” 


November-December 2007 








Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 


letters received. - 


Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Heeding the Warnings 


Climate change, our role in 
its process, and our ability 
to moderate its effects, is 
simultaneously the scariest 
and most exciting phenom- 
enon that we face today 
(“Hot on the Trail of COQ2,” 
July-August]. 

The scientists and politi- 
cians who understand the 
magnitude of the threat and 
the urgency with which we 
must address the problem 
are like the Indonesian vil- 
lage elders who reacted 
with alarm to the rapidly 
receding waters [caused by 
an approaching tsunami]. 
While younger folks ignored 
the event or, worse, frol- 
icked in the newly exposed 
tidal bays to collect strand- 
ed fish, the wise elders 
sounded the alarm and 
urged all to drop everything 
and head for higher ground. 
Those who stayed were 
overwhelmed by a force 
beyond imagination. Those 
who heeded the elders’ 
warnings lived and were 
able to rebuild after the 
tsunami receded. 

The climate-change 
alarm has been sounded. 
[Former] California Assem- 
bly member Fran Pavley, 
Governor [Arnold] Schwar- 
zenegger, and a growing 
number of politicians have 
heard and heeded the 
alarm. Rather than listen- 
ing to those who doubt the 
science or point to China 
and India and say, “Why 
me?” these prescient and 
brave politicians are doing 
what they were elected to 
do. Faced with evidence of 
increasing temperatures, 
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shifting climates, rising sea 
levels, and vanishing species, 
they are acting.... Any cli- 
mate-change policies that 
fail to produce dramatic 
reductions in carbon-pro- 
ducing activities are made 
with a reckless disregard for 
the health and well-being 
of future generations. 

So why is this grim state 
of affairs exciting? Danger 
heightens the senses, focus- 
es the mind, and brings us 
to a precipice. We will either 
soar into a bright low-car- 
bon future or stumble into 
the chasm of short-sighted 
selfishness. 

Out of a sense of obliga- 
tion to future generations, a 
desire to make a difference, 
and a drive to turn a profit, 
business leaders and air- 
quality entrepreneurs are 
competing with each other 
to offer solutions that change 
the way we produce and 
generate energy, build, move 
goods, and live our lives. 


Josh Margolis ’81 
San Francisco, California 


Disproportionate 
Punishment 





I believe Bernard Kostelnik’s 
letter [July-August 2007] 
regarding the lacrosse players 
embodies a lack of propor- 


tion. Death threats, $500,000 


legal fees, interrupted 
schooling, and a potential 
forty-year jail sentence 
hanging over a young per- 
son’s head for a year are not 
appropriate retribution for 
staging a keg party and strip 
show. I’m certainly no fan 
of so-called “exotic” danc- 
ing, but what those three 
lacrosse players suffered is 
totally off-scale compared 
to anything they actually 
did. No one in the Duke 
community applauds the 
behavior which led up to 
the incident, but the reper- 
cussions were grossly dis- 
proportionate to the actual 
offense. 

Had the false rape accu- 
sation never occurred, one 
appropriate response to the 
stripper party would have 
been for the dean of stu- 
dents and/or the lacrosse 
coach to meet with the en- 
tire team and discuss what 
constitutes responsible and 
respectful behavior by stu- 
dents, particularly high- 
profile athletes, within the 
general Durham communi- 
ty. In order for meaningful 
learning to occur, the 
offense and the response 
have to have some reason- 
able relationship. 


Katherine C. Norvis 
B.S.M.E. ’66 


Milton, Vermont 





No Incentives for 
Educational Innovatiot 


Educators at Duke and 
Berkeley are sponsoring an 
Open competition to spur 
innovators to “pioneer new 
models of learning that 
build upon and enhance 
the informal learning styles 
of youth today,” says Cathy 
Davidson, a professor of 
English and interdiscipli- 
nary studies [Learning in 
the Information Age,” 
Under the Gargoyle, July- 
August]. 

“We will be looking for 
teachers who develop the 
creative, associational, and 
collaborative cognitive 
strategies that kids engage 
in when they play games 
online.... | hope that this 
MacArthur [Foundation] 
initiative will spawn a 
national movement of con 
cerned citizens who de- 
mand a better educational 
system for our country.” 

Noble objective. Two 
insurmountable challenges 
if unaddressed: 

1) Schools are America’s 
great socialist project. We 
permit no free-market 
dynamics in K-12 school- 
ing. Schools are protected 
monopolies, centrally 
planned, centrally con- 
trolled. Rigidity and inertiz 


are built into the funding 
model. 

2) Those in charge have 
characteristics not associat- 
ed with innovation. Ap- 
plicants for graduate study 
in education administra- 
tion — tested between July 
1, 2001, and June 30, 2004 
—had a combined mean 
total Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) score 
of 950 (Verbal, 427; Math, 
523). That is sixth from the 

bottom of fifty-one fields of 
graduate study tabulated by 
the Educational Testing 
Service. 
The mean total GRE 
score across all fields was 


1066. Which applicants 
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had still lower total GRE 
scores than applicants in 
education administration? 
Social work, 896; early 
childhood education, 913; 
student counseling, 928; 
home economics, 933; 
special education, 934 — 
education fields all. Other 
fields with mean GRE 
scores on the far left side 
of the GRE bell curve? 
Public administration 
(“practices and roles of pub- 
lic bureaucracies”), 965; 
other education, 968; ele- 
mentary education, 970; 
education evaluation and 
research, 985; other social 
science, 993. 

Note the pattern: 80-plus 


percent on the far-left side 
of the GRE bell curve are 
headed for—or, more likely, 
already employed by— 
public education systems. 
Not a fertile landscape for 
innovation. 


Tom Shuford, B.S.M.E. ’68 
Lenoir, North Carolina 


Correction In “Revisiting 
the Holocaust Narrative” 
[May-June 2007], David 
Duke was misidentified. 
He is a former member of 
the Louisiana House of 
Representatives and Grand 
Wizard of the Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 
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Want to be a doctor? 
Make it a reality. 














POST-BACCALAUREATE 
PREMEDICAL PROGRAM 


The Post-Baccalaureate Premedical 
Program at Goucher College is a one- 
year curriculum of courses required 
for medical school admission. 


- 100% medical school 
acceptance rate 


- Classes separate from 
undergraduates 


- Comprehensive advising 
and support 


- Linkage agreements with 
eight medical schools 


- Duke graduates have 
successfully completed 
our program 


For more information, 
call 1-800-414-3437 or 
visit goucher.edu/postbac. 
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Full Frame 


Pull up a chair: In the waning days of fall, students take advantage of temperate’ weather 
to study and visit outside on the Bryan Center Plaza. Photo by Michael Zirkle. 
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Founders’ Day 


uke recognized the contributions of 

students, faculty members, adminis 

trators, and alumni at its 106th an 

nual Founders’ Day Convocation, 
held in Duke Chapel in September. 

The convocation address was delivered 
by Clarence G. Newsome ’72, M.Div 75, 
Ph.D. ’82, a member of Duke’s board of trus- 
tees and president of Shaw University in 
Raleigh. John A. Koskinen ’61 and John J. 
Piva Jr., the longtime head of the universi- 
ty’s development and alumni efforts, were 
awarded the University Medal for Distin- 
euished Meritorious Service, one of Duke’s 
highest honors. 

Koskinen spent twenty-one years at the 
Palmieri Company, which specializes in re- 
structuring large companies facing severe 
management challenges, and served as dep- 
uty director for management in the Office 
of Management and Budget under the Clin- 
ton administration. As the nation’s “Y2K 
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czar,” Koskinen spearheaded efforts to pro- 
tect computer systems from the so-called 
“millennium bug.” He also served three years 
as deputy mayor and city administrator of 
the District of Columbia. 

He became a Duke trustee in 1985, was 
elected board chair in 1994, and over the 
years served the university in many other 
capacities. In 1997, he received the Distin- 
guished Service Award in Trusteeship from 
the Association of Governing Boards as the 
nation’s top trustee. Koskinen and his wife, 
Patricia, established the Koskinen Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund to support female 
student-athletes at Duke, and the refurbished 
soccer facility was later named Koskinen 
Stadium. 

Piva came to Duke in January 1983 from the 
University of Chicago as vice president for 
alumni affairs and development; he was later 
promoted to senior vice president. In that 
role, he helped organize a fundraising cam- 
paign for the arts and sciences and engineering 
that netted $565 million, surpassing its $400 
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million goal. A second, more comprehensive 
Campaign for Duke got under way in the mid- 
1990s. The campaign’s goal was $1.5 billion, 
but it ultimately raised $2.36 billion. At the 
time, it was one of the five largest fundrais- 
ing efforts in the history of higher educa- 
tion. Piva retired from Duke in 2004. 

Founders’ Day also saw the bestowing of 
several other high honors. Peter M. and Ginny 
L. Nicholas, both 1964 graduates of the uni- 
versity, received the Distinguished Alumni 
Award, the highest award given by the Duke 
Alumni Association. Numerous faculty mem- 
bers were presented awards recognizing their 
accomplishments in teaching, mentoring, 
and research. 

Those honored also included Angier B. 
Duke Scholars, Benjamin N. Duke Scholars, 
James B. Duke Graduate Fellows, Reginald 
Howard Scholars, University Scholars, Rob- 
ertson Scholars, Faculty Scholars, The Duke 
Endowment Fellows, Baldwin Scholars, and 
many other undergraduate and graduate 
scholars. 





Brodhead Apologizes 


uring a legal conference held at Duke 
in late September, President Rich- 
ard H. Brodhead responded to critics 
who have continued to question his 
handling of the Duke lacrosse incident. 





The case highlighted “crucial problems of 


problems of achieving justice 





our culture 
‘in a media-saturated society, problems of 
fundamental fairness to individuals, and 
problems in the way the American public is 
informed and misinformed about the world 
we live in,” Brodhead said in his first public 


comment about the case since the disbar- 





ment and resignation of former Durham 
District Attorney Michael B. Nifong. 

“As president, I had responsibility for the 
statements the university made and the 
actions the university took in a virtually un- 
precedented situation, and | take responsi- 
bility for them now. 

“When a case like this is over, it’s tempt- 
ing to think that the facts so clearly estab- 
lished at the end of the day must have been 
equally clear throughout the process. This 
was not the 
certainty and “the tides of passionate pre- 
judgment the DA’s comments and media 
accounts touched off,” Brodhead said he 
“staked out a position on behalf of the uni- 
versity that contained three principles. First, 
the type of crime that had been alleged had 
no place in our community. Second, the 
presumption of innocence is fundamental 
to our legal system, and our students were 
entitled to that presumption. And third, 
this whole matter had to be entrusted to the 
criminal justice system for its resolution.” 


case,” he continued. Given un- 


With the innocence of the players now 
firmly established and the district attorney 
discredited, Brodhead said his own biggest 
regret was “our failure to reach out to the la- 
crosse players and their families in this time 
of extraordinary peril. Given the complexi- 
ties of the case, getting this communication 
right would never have been easy. But the 
fact is that we did not get it right, causing 
the families to feel abandoned when they 
most needed support. This was a mistake. | 
take responsibility for it, and I apologize.” 

In the wake of the lacrosse incident, a 
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group of eighty-eight faculty members pub- 
ished an ad in e Chronicle arguing tha 
lished 1 in The Cl le arguing that 
racist incidents and sexual assault are ele- 


ments of the campus culture. The “Group of 


88” has since been criticized for having pre- 
sumed the lacrosse players guilty of the crimes 
alleged. In his speech, Brodhead said “we 
could have done more to underscore” that 
members of the Duke community who were 
“quick to speak as if the charges were true” 
were not speaking for the university as a 
whole. 

Brodhead’s talk was part of a conference 
on the practice and ethics of trying cases in 
the media held at Duke Law School on Foun- 
ders’ Day weekend. Also among the audience 
were members of Duke’s board of trustees. 

The lacrosse case “has taught me a hard 
lesson about the criminal justice system and 


what it means to rely on it,” Brodhead said. 
“Given the media circus and the public re- 
actions it fed, I thought it essential to insist 
that the matter be resolved within the legal 
system, not in the court of public opinion. 
As far as it went, this was right. But what 
this case reminds us is that our justice sys- 
tem—the best in the world—is only as good 
as the men and women who administer it.” 

In retrospect, Brodhead said, “Duke needed 
to be clear that it demanded fair treatment 
for its students. | took that for granted. If any 
doubted it, then I should have been more 
explicit, especially as evidence mounted that 
the prosecutor was not acting in accordance 
with the standards of his profession.” 


www.law.duke.edu / 
conference/2007 /publicopinion 
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Regarding Innocence 


WMP ecacting, in part, to problems in the 


© North Carolina legal system raised 


a 
ans 
> a 


by the Duke lacrosse case, Duke 
@ W Law School will establish a center 
devoted to promoting justice in the crimi- 
nal justice system and to training lawyers to 
fight against wrongful convictions. Duke 
will contribute $1.25 million to the project 
over five years. 

The center will incorporate and expand 
the school’s existing Wrongful Convictions 
Clinic and Innocence Project, two programs 
that investigate credible claims of inno- 
cence made by convicted felons in North 
Carolina and work to raise public awareness 
of systemic problems in the criminal justice 
system that lead to wrongful convictions. 

“The lacrosse case attracted a lot of pub- 
licity but is not the only case in which inno- 
cent people have suffered harm through the 
state’s legal system,” says law professor James 
Coleman, who led a university committee 
that examined the lacrosse team’s behavior 
apart from the case and later was prominent 
in criticizing the actions of former Durham 
District Attorney Michael B. Nifong. 

Coleman and associate dean Theresa New- 
man J.D.’88, who teach the Wrongful Con- 
victions Clinic and have served as faculty ad- 
visers to the student-led Innocence Project, 
are expected to play key roles in the devel- 
opment of the new center. Both are leaders in 
law reform efforts surrounding the issue and 
serve on the North Carolina Chief Justice’s 
Criminal Justice Study Commission. 

The center will expand on existing oppor- 
tunities for students, offering an undergrad- 
uate course on the causes and remedies for 
wrongful convictions; mini-courses taught by 
experts in areas such as forensic science, eye- 
witness identifications, and false confessions; 
and summer and postgraduate fellowships 
that involve assisting the clinic and under- 
taking scholarly research. 


Students investigating prisoners’ claims of 


wrongful conviction will be guided by law- 
school experts and assisted pro bono by law- 
school alumni and other lawyers. Faculty 
members, fellows, and students will also under- 
take initiatives aimed at reforming the state’s 
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criminal justice system, Coleman says, by 
providing expert testimony in support of leg- 
islative reforms, drafting model legislation, 
and filing amicus curiae briefs. 

In addition, the center will allow professors 
and students to interact with criminal-justice 
professionals and journalists invited to cam- 
pus for roundtables and seminars. 


New Med Dean 


ancy C. Andrews, an international- 


Basic Sciences and Graduate Stu- 
dies at Harvard Medical School, 
became the dean of Duke’s medical school 





on October 1. Andrews, a pediatric hema- 
tologist and oncologist by training, is the 
school’s first female dean and the only 
woman to lead one of the nation’s top-ten 
medical schools. 


Andrews: a first for Du 





At Harvard, Andrews oversaw research 
in the medical school’s preclinical sciences 
departments, as well as physician-scientist 
and graduate education. She was previously 
the director of the Harvard-MIT M.D./ 
Ph.D. Program and also served as an associ- 
ate in medicine at Children’s Hospital in 
Boston and a distinguished physician in 
pediatric oncology at the Dana-Farber Can- 
cer Institute. She is a member of the Insti- 
tute of Medicine of the National Academy 


ly renowned researcher and dean of 


Courtesy of DukeMed News 


of Sciences and was elected to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences earlier 
this year. 

A native of Syracuse, New York, An- 
drews received her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in molecular biophysics and bio- 
chemistry from Yale University. She re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in biology from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1985 
and, two years later, an M.D. from Harvard 
Medical School. She joined the Harvard 
faculty in 1991 as an instructor in pediatrics 
and rose through the academic ranks, being 
named to an endowed chair as full professor 
in 2003. She was a Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute Investigator from 1993 to 2006. 

At Duke, Andrews succeeds R. Sanders 
Williams M.D. ’74, who was recently pro- 
moted to the position of senior vice chan- 
cellor for academic affairs after having served 
as dean of the medical school since 2001. 

“lam deeply appreciative and humbled, 
by the opportunity to lead one of the pre- 
mier medical schools in the United States,” 
Andrews says. “Duke has a great tradition, 
but it’s also a very forward-looking and out- 
ward-looking institution.” 



















Political Controversy 


n early September, Erwin Chemerinsky, 
Alston & Bird Professor of law and a re- 
nowned constitutional scholar, believed 
he’d be heading to the University of 
California at Irvine as founding dean of its 
new law school, scheduled to open in 2009. 
But less than a week after Chemerinsky 
signed the contract, which was contingent on 
the approval of the University of Califor- 
nia’s board of regents, UCI Chancellor Mi- 
chael Drake rescinded the offer. He said 
Chemerinsky, who has a reputation for be+ 
ing liberal and frequently writes opinion 
pieces on issues like gay rights and problem 





with the criminal justice system, was “to 
politically controversial.” 

The news of the rescinded job offer spread 
fast. Drake was widely criticized for a mov 
that many saw as violating the principle o 
academic freedom. 

Criticism came from across the politica 
spectrum, from The New York Times’ edito 





UPDATE 





“Hard Work in the Big Easy,” Duke Magazine, May-June 2006 


urricane Katrina swept 
across the Gulf Coast on 
August 29, 2005, over- 
whelming levees, flooding 
homes and businesses, and displacing 
hundreds of thousands of residents. 
The following spring, Duke Magazine 
-teported on an undergraduate doc- 
-umentary-studies class that traveled 
to New Orleans over spring break to 
assist in relief and rebuilding efforts, 
and at the same time, collect the sto- 
ties of their fellow volunteers. 
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But having witnessed the storm's 
devastation and its lasting effects, 
staff members and visiting artists at 
the Center for Documentary Studies 
wanted to do more. In the wake of 
the hurricane, says Courtney Reid- 
Eaton, exhibitions director for CDS, “a 
gazillion photographers and writers 
descended on the Gulf Coast. We 
realized that wasn't necessarily 
appropriate for us to do.” 

Looking around the Triangle, they 
saw that many displaced Gulf Coast 
residents had yet to return home, 
if in fact they ever planned to. The 
CDS staff members realized that in 
fleeing their homes, these people 
had left behind not only their houses 
and livelihoods, but also family 
photographs, records, and heirlooms. 

Cameras and microphones in 
hand, they began working on a project 
aimed at helping these new neighbors 
create new family histories. They 
visited families that had been dis- 
placed by the hurricane, taking pho- 
tographs and recording their answers 


to questions such as, What is home 
to you now? What did you bring 
with you from your past? What did 
you have to let go of? What now fills 
that space? 

It wasn't always easy, Eaton says. 
Many of the families they reached 
out to simply couldn't make the 
time to meet. “Some didn’t have 
transportation. Some were out look- 
ing for jobs. Some were still negoti- 
ating whether or not they would 
be able to go back to New Orleans. 
They were all dealing with really 
gritty issues.” 

But CDS invited those who had 
time to a workshop with local artist 
Bryant Holsenbeck, who crafted one- 
of-a-kind covers for albums that 
were then filled with photographs 
and recollections and other stories. 

The five albums they created are 
on display at CDS through January 
7 in an exhibition called “Re-collect- 
ing Family Albums: Finding Home 
After Katrina.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


Shakespeare With an 
inner-city Edge 


@™M alling the Classical Theatre of Har- 
| ™ lem a “giant-killer of a company,” a 
| me reviewer for The New York Times 

praised the troupe’s proclivity for 

“locating the most challenging works in the 

canon and knocking them off as if with a 

slingshot.” 

For two weeks in November, the theater 
company brought its ambitious mission to 
the Duke and Durham communities, with 
master classes and community outreach 
programs by day, and edgy stage presenta- 
tions at night. The two-week residency in- 
cluded a gritty, modern-day interpretation 
of Romeo and Juliet, set in Harlem, and a re- 
vival of Melvin Van Peebles’ Ain’t Supposed 
to Die A Natural Death, a scorching social 
commentary about ghetto life. 

John Clum, chair of the theater studies 
department, says that the Classical Theatre 
of Harlem’s residency exemplified the kind 
of multifaceted value—intellectual, social, 
and artistic—that the performing arts can 
bring to campus. The Van Peebles play, for 
example, includes racially and politically 
charged musical monologues that are as cul- 
turally relevant today as they were when 
the musical debuted in the early 1970s. In 
addition to working with Duke students, 


tial board to conservative activist David 
‘Horowitz. UCI faculty members and alumni 
circulated a petition urging Drake to reverse 
his decision. Chemerinsky himself wrote an 
opinion piece in the Los Angeles Times, saying 
“The whole point of academic freedom is 
that professors—and yes, even deans—should 
be able to speak out on important issues.” 
Some questioned whether Drake had been 
pressured to rescind the offer. They pointed 
out that the school is to be named for Donald 
Bren, a conservative real-estate developer. 
After facing days of criticism, Drake, who 
said he had pulled the job offer of his own 
accord, recanted, offering Chemerinsky the 
job a second time. Chemerinsky accepted. 
In a joint statement, the two said they were 
committed to creating a school “founded on 
the bedrock principle of academic freedom.” 


| 
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Staging the street: scene from Ain’t Supposed to Die A Natural Death 





STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Rob Baird, creating dramatic impressions 


5 one of eight siblings, 
senior Rob Baird knows 
how to make his (bari- 
tone) voice heard. A native 
of Marion, Ohio, Baird carved outa 
niche for himself as a singer and 
actor in high-school musicals, star- 
ring in Guys and Dolls, Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers, and Bye Bye Birdie, 
for which he was chosen to play 
the lead. 

“Conrad Birdie was my favorite 
role,’ says Baird. “It was like being 
Elvis or a rock star. You get to sing 
and make all the girls swoon.” 

Despite his swoon-inducing star 
turns on the Marion Harding High 
School stage, Baird didn’t pursue 
acting, or any extracurricular pursuit, 
his freshman year at Duke, concen- 
trating instead on his studies. But 
in the winter of his sophomore year, 
a friend familiar with Baird's theatri- 





cal past encouraged him to try 

out for a part in the Hoof ‘n’ Horn 
production of Man of La Mancha. 
Without much preparation—he'd 
found out about auditions the same 
day they were held—he landed 
the part of Pedro, leader of the evil 
muleteer gang. 
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“When | started acting again,’ 
says Baird, “it really felt as though 
I'd found a home in the theater 
community. He signed up for addi- 
tional courses in advanced acting, 
eventually declaring a double major 
in theater studies and public policy 
studies. 

In the fall of his junior year, Baird 
enrolled in a directing course with 
professor of the practice Jody 
McAuliffe. “I'd always had an interest 
in directing,’ says Baird, “but as 
something | would get involved 
with in the future.” The future came 
sooner than he'd planned. Hoof ’n’ 
Horn had planned to mount a pro- 
duction of Chicago, but the plan fell 
through when the group ran into 
problems securing the necessary 
permissions. Instead, the group 
decided to produce A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum 


and needed a director to take on the 
project right away (a Hoof ’n’ Horn 
production is presented annually as 
part of Parents’ Weekend). Baird 
signed on. 

With McAuliffe’s guidance, Baird 
says that making the transition from 


actor to director turned out to be a 
natural step in his theatrical evolu- 
tion. “When you're an actor, you are 
kind of selfish,’ he says. “You're 
thinking about your own part and 
how you can make your role stand 
out. But as a director, you tend to 
look at things with a more critical 
eye, because you are creating the 
larger framework. You have to have 
an artistic vision and make sure the 
whole thing works.” 

Last spring, Baird was recruited 
by the theater studies department 
faculty to direct the Duke Players’ 
fall semester orientation show, 

The Complete Works of William Shake- 
speare (Abridged). Duke 

Players is the student arm of the 
department. The orientation show 

is used as a recruiting tool to interest 
prospective students in becoming 
involved with courses or productions. 

With one of his three collabora- 
tors in London all summer, Baird 
had to project calm self-assurance 
to his theater studies peers while 
scrambling to rehearse and direct 
the show in the two weeks before 
it was unveiled in late August. “It 
was a mad adrenaline rush,’ he 
recalls, smiling. “But we had waiting 
lists both nights.’ 

For his senior-year honors pro- 
ject, Baird will direct John Patrick 
Shanley’s The Dreamer Examines His 
Pillow, to be presented in February 
at Schaeffer Theater. “There is a lot 
of raw emotion in this play, and it’s 
something that college kids can 
relate to. It’s about trying to navigate 
feelings of love in the midst of uncer- 
tainty, when you don't really know 
what you are going through.” 

—Bridget Booher 


the theater company collaborated with Dur- 
ham’s Walltown Children’s Theater, the 
Durham School of the Arts, and North Car- 
olina Central University. The residency 
and performances were sponsored by Duke 
Performances as part of its 2007-08 season. 


www.dukeperformances.duke.edu 
www.classicaltheatreofharlem.org 


Soul of Duke 


ince its founding at the Alabama In- 
stitute for the Negro Blind in 1939, 
the gospel group the Blind Boys of 


Alabama has established itself as one 
of the longest running and most influential 
of the last century. It is perhaps matched in 
that respect by only one other group—the 
legendary Dixie Hummingbirds, founded in 
Greenville, South Carolina, in 1928. 

Both groups will come to Duke in Feb- 
ruary as part of the month-long series “Soul 
Power: From Gospel to the Godfather,” pre- 
sented by Duke Performances. The Dixie 
Hummingbirds will perform February 2, shar- 
ing the bill with Solomon Burke, a soul leg- 
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art aesthetic treatise, 

part travelogue, and 

part history lesson, Julien 

David Le Roy’s Les Ruines 
des Plus Beaux Monuments de la 
Grece (The Ruins of the Most Beautiful 
Monuments of Greece) was published 
in 1758, on the crest of the wave 
of neoclassicism that swept both 
Europe and America through the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. 

Le Roy was a pioneering art histo- 

rian, one of the first to argue that 
ideals of beauty are not universal, 
but rather are grounded in the spe- 
cific geographic, social, and historical 
settings of communities. In Les Ruines, 
he attempts to provide the history of 





hre, Red Over Red] 


the monuments he inspected during 
his travels in Greece from 1754 to 1758, 
and to explain the development of 
the Greek orders of architecture 
based on a set of historical principles. 

Later, Le Roy's controversial ideas 
led Luigi Piranesi and others to accuse 
Le Roy, by then a professor of architec- 
ture at the Academie Royale d’Archi- 
tecture, of fraudulently asserting the 
superiority of French architecture by 
fabricating connections between 
Greek traditions and French academic 
methods. 

The discoveries and travels de- 
scribed in this deluxe edition of Les 
Ruines are illustrated with large en- 





gravings in which landscapes and 
vignettes showing Greek-costumed 
figures highlight the “Greek” qualities 
of the ruins. Le Roy emphasized the 
authenticity and accuracy of his 
observations by signing them, not- 
ing that he had drafted them while 
in Greece. 

Les Ruines, acquired with funds 
from the Louise Hall Library 
Endowment, enhances the library's 
strengths in the fields of architecture, 
classics, and French culture. 


www.library.duke.edu / 


mbine, sublime: Rauschenberg’s Painting 
ith Grey Wing, left, and Rothko’s No. 46 [Black, 


specialcollections 


Taste of the Modern 


ix works by masters of the Abstract 
Expressionist and Pop Art movements 
of the 1950s and 1960s are now on 
view at the Nasher Museum of Art. 

The works, included in the exhibition 
“Taste of the Modern,” are No. 46 [Black, 
Ochre, Red Over Red], an abstract “sublime” 
painting by Mark Rothko; Painting with 
Grey Wing and Slow Fall, “combine” paint- 
ings by Robert Rauschenberg; Pie a la Mode 
and Hamburger with Pickle and Olive, two 
sculptures by Claes Oldenburg; and Franz 
Kline’s gestural “action painting” Hazelton, 
named for a town south of his hometown in 
Pennsylvania. 

The works, on loan from the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Los Angeles, show- 
case America’s creative energies in abstract 
expressionism and pop art, says Kim Ror- 
schach, Mary D.B.T. and James H. Semans 








Gospel legends: Blind Boys of Alabama 


end who was inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame in 2001. 

The Blind Boys of Alabama will perform 
February 8, along with Mavis Staples, for- 
mer member of the legendary Staple Singers, 
a group that peaked during the civil rights 
era and straddled the line between sacred 
and secular soul music. 

February’s Soul Power series also includes 
the premiere of a performance by DJ Spooky, 
a writer, conceptual artist, and pioneer in 
the field of mash-ups and mixing; a concert 
featuring the Don Byron Band and Chris 
Thomas King; and a show that brings togeth- 
er the Maceo Parker Band and the Booker 


T. Jones Band. 


www.dukeperformances.duke.edu 


Director of the Nasher. The artists repre- 
sented are some of the most influential from 
their respective movements. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 





Taste this: Oldenburg’s Pie a la Mode 
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Courtesy of Duke Performances 


Photos courtesy of Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles 








ir Anthony Caro is widely re- 

garded as one of the world’s 

greatest living sculptors. 

Creating both abstract and 
figural metal sculptures throughout 
his career, Caro was among the first 
leading sculptors to move away from 
the use of pedestals and display his 
work directly on the ground. 

“| think my big break in 1960 was 
in challenging the pedestal, killing 
statuary, bringing sculpture into our 
own lived-in space,’ Caro says. “And 
doing that involved a different kind 
of looking. These sculptures of mine 
incorporated space and interval so 
that you could not grasp them from a 
single view. You had to walk along to 
take them in.’ 

Caro, who was born in Surrey, Eng- 
land, lives and works in London. In 
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Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


1987, he participated in an artists work- 
shop in Barcelona, Spain. The experi- 
ence inspired him to explore the flow 
of line in sculpture. The following 
year, Caro created the “Catalan” series 
of steel table sculptures. 

Catalan Cowl represents Caro’s in- 
creasingly figurative work during the 
1980s. Although the piece is loosely 
cubistic, its name suggests that its 
form is derived from a Spanish monk's 
hood. Caro had previously rejected 
the traditional practice of modeling 
sculpture after life drawings or art of 
the past, but he has often alternated 
between abstract steel constructions 
and figural bronzes in his later career. 

Tate Britain, in London, mounted 
a retrospective of Caro’s work in 2005. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 





Catalan Cowl, 1987-1988, by 
Sir Anthony Caro, welded steel, 
41 % x 38 x 17 inches. Promised 
gift of E. Blake Byrne ’57, in 
honor of Raymond D. Nasher ’43 


Hard Driving a Bargain 


ttention all car shoppers and home 

buyers: The give-and-take of negoti 

ating generally leads both parties t« 

believe they strike harder bargain: 
than they actually do. That’s because eack 
side misjudges the other’s bottom line, ae 
cording to a report published in the Journa 
of Personality and Social Psychology. 

Richard Larrick, an associate professor 0 
management at the Fuqua School of Busi: 
ness, and George Wu of the University o 
Chicago found that, even after haggling 
most negotiators—buyers and sellers alike 
—make a skewed estimate of the size of the 
pie they’re fighting over, thinking it i 
smaller than it actually is. The pie repre 
sents the full range of the possible deal— 
from the lowest to the highest possible pur 
chase price. 

The researchers studied three groups o 
156 to 266 students at the University of Chi 
cago’s Graduate School of Business, dividiny 
each group into imaginary buyers represent 
ing a motorcycle manufacturer and seller 
representing a parts supplier. The student 
bargained for forty-five minutes over the 
price of the parts. 

In the first two studies, the researcher: 
varied either the size of the bargaining zone 
or each side’s expectations about the other’ 
“reservation price.” In the third study, the 
researchers used cash incentives to encour 


















age students to estimate more accuratel} 
their opponent’s price limit. 

In all three studies, the authors consis 
tently found that negotiators underestimate 
the size of the pie available; as a result, bot 
buyers and sellers ended up overestimatin 
the size of the slice that they captured. Th 
student bargainers left the negotiating tabl 
thinking they had captured, on average, 56 t 
72 percent of the available pie when in reali 
they captured an average of only 50 percent 

The authors attribute the results to a ba 
rier in learning they call “asymmetric di 
confirmation.” Negotiators only learn th 
certain types of judgments are wrong b 
cause of the way their counterparts respon 
in the bargaining process. But other types ¢ 
mistaken judgment go unchallenged, so t 





negotiators never find out they were wrong. 
_ For example, buyers who incorrectly be- 
lieve that sellers will take a very low price 
will quickly learn that their judgments are 
wrong because their opening offers are flatly 
rejected. In response, they inevitably raise 
their offers and adjust their estimate of the 
seller's limit so that it becomes more accurate. 
| But when buyers overestimate the seller's 
minimum price and start with a generous 
first offer, the seller may happily agree, and 
the buyer never learns he could have of- 
fered much less. 

Over time, the researchers predict, peo- 
ple may become overconfident about their 
bargaining skills because they usually come 
away from a negotiation feeling as if they 
have won, even if they have accepted a less 
favorable bid than is necessary. 


faculty.fuqua.duke.edu/~larrick/bio 


Global Health Starts at Home 





uke will receive $35 million from bil- 
lionaire real-estate developer and 
Dole Food Company Inc. owner 
David H. Murdock to support a mas- 
sive biomedical research project at the 
North Carolina Research Campus (NCRC) 
nthe city of Kannapolis. 
The Kannapolis-based M.U.R.D.O.C.K. 
tudy (Measurement to Understand the Re- 
lassification of Disease of Cabarrus and 
ae will include physicians and sci- 
ntists at Duke, the University of North 
Carolina, and the North Carolina Commu- 
nity College System. They will conduct 





broad, epidemiological studies linking ge- 
netic data to disease risk and outcomes at 
the 311,000-square-foot David H. Murdock 
Core Laboratory. 

The project’s backers compare the new 
project to the historic Framingham Heart 
Study, started in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, in 1948, that followed generations of 
residents and produced much of our current 
knowledge about heart disease. 

“Our project is no less ambitious,” says Rob- 
ert Califf 73, M.D. ’78, M.U.R.D.O.C.K.’s 
lead investigator and director of the Duke 
Translational Medicine Institute. “Like the 
Framingham study, M.U.R.D.O.C.K. will 
also seek detailed information about thou- 
sands of participants and their families over 


time. By measuring genes, proteins, and met- 


the longitudinal model for M.U.R.D.0.C.K. 


abolites, we aspire to be able to give advice to 
individuals about how to stay healthy and 
optimally treat illness when it occurs. Com- 
bining this information across entire counties 
using electronic health records, we believe we 
can provide much better prevention pro- 
grams for the diseases that are causing death 
and disability in our society and beyond.” 

“This is a Framingham study for the mo- 
lecular age,” Califf says. 


Good measure: Ella Lightbody has her blood pressure taken as part of the Framingham study, 


M.U.R.D.O.C.K. researchers will focus on 
high-impact diseases, including cancer, heart 
disease, high blood pressure, obesity, diabe- 
tes, hepatitis, osteoarthritis, and mental ill- 
ness. By linking data, Califf says, they will be 
able to “treat patients according to their 
specific biological profile. There won’t be any 
more ‘one size fits all’ in patient care. This is 
what translational medicine is all about.” 

Duke has some of the most extensive clin- 
ical databases and biospecimen repositories 
in the world. With the M.U.R.D.O.C.K. 
support, investigators will begin their work 
with samples from those sources. Simultan- 
eously, they will begin laying the ground- 
work for enrolling study volunteers from in 
and around Kannapolis and surrounding Ca- 
barrus County. 





In announcing the gift, Victor J. Dzau, 
chancellor for health affairs, pointed out 
that the project complements Duke’s recent 
focus on global health. “Thanks to Mr. Mur- 
dock,” he said, “our collective research will 
enable unprecedented understanding of 
human disease, and how genetics, geogra- 
phy, and environment contribute to health 
and wellness.” 

www.nicresearchcampus.net 
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When Sweat is Sweet 


hat smells awful to one person may 
actually strike another as pleas- 
ant, according to a new report by 
Duke Medical Center researchers. 
The difference, they say, doesn’t come 
down to personal preferences but to genetic 
variants in the odor receptors of smellers. 

The researchers, led by Hiroaki Matsunami, 
assistant professor of molecular genetics and 
microbiology, focused on two chemicals— 
androstenone and androstadienone—that 
are created naturally by the body during the 
breakdown of the male sex hormone testos- 
terone and are excreted in sweat and urine. 
The researchers sought to discover why peo- 
ple react differently when they smell these 
two chemicals. 

In conjunction with collaborators at 
Rockefeller University, they asked 391 vol- 
unteers to inhale the two chemicals and 
describe what they smelled. The results 
ranged widely: from no smell at all to de- 
scriptions such as “vanilla and sweet” to 
“sickening and urine.” DNA extracted from 





blood samples from each volunteer were 
sent to Matsunami’s laboratory. 


Humans have about 400 olfactory recep- 
tors in their noses that detect an odor, 
which is essentially a collection of chemi- 
cals. Smells typically bind to their corre- 
sponding receptors, which then relay infor- 
mation to the brain for processing. 

“After performing genetic analysis on 
each of the samples and correlating the 
results with the smell descriptions, we were 
able to link specific genetic variants with 
specific perceptions,” Matsunami says. “While 
many theories of the different perceptions 
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of smell focus on culture, experience, or 
memory, our results show that an important 
portion of this variability is due to an indi- 
vidual’s genes.” The study was published in 
the journal Nature. 

“These results demonstrate the first link 
between the functioning of a human odor 
receptor gene and how that odor is per- 
ceived,” Matsunami says, adding that the 
results will likely add to the debate over the 
existence of pheromones in humans. Pher- 
omones are chemical signals between ani- 
mals that express alarm and provide mating 
and navigation cues. 


Generating Brain Cells 


ver the last decade, scientists have 

persuasively shown that brain cells 

replicate, a notion that was, at first, 

controversial. They are now explor- 
ing how the cells replicate, a process called 
neurogenesis, and seeking ways to improve 
the process when it appears to slow or stop 
altogether, for example, in older people or 
those with Alzheimer’s disease. 





Duke researchers recently showed for the 
first time that putting two specific types of 
neural cells directly into an aging brain can 
kick-start creation of brain cells linked to 
learning and memory. The group harvested 
two types of cells from the spinal cords of 
rats and implanted them in the hippocampi 


of aging rats. The hippocampus, an area of th 
brain linked to memory formation and stor 
age, as well as depression and neurodegen 
erative diseases such as Alzheimer’s, is wher 
neuron-forming stem cells perform much o 
the cell replication found in humans. 

After three weeks, researchers saw an in 
crease in neurogenesis in the rats that re 
ceived the cell implants, compared with rat 
that did not receive any treatment and rat 
that received implantation surgery but no 
stem cells. 

The researchers view the finding as an im 
portant step in working toward therapies fo 
humans. In older people and people wit 
Alzheimer’s disease, “neural stem cells ar 
sitting there but not dividing, so they ar 
not making new neurons,” says Ashok K 
Shetty, professor of neurosurgery at Duk 
and a medical research scientist at the Dur 
ham Veterans Affairs Medical Center. “W. 
hope that by making more neurons, we cat 
improve learning and memory” in patients. 

The results of their work appear in th 
journal Stem Cells. 


stemcells.alphamedpress.org 





Less Can Be More 





esearchers have found that a mode 
ate exercise program can do wonde 
for the heart, keeping a key bloo 
marker linked to heart disease an 
diabetes low even after weeks of rest, in som| 
cases more effectively than intense exercise 

The researchers assigned 240 middle-age 
sedentary subjects to four distinct group 





Three were exercise groups: a high amoun 
high intensity group, a low amount/hig 
intensity group, and a low amount/mode 
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ate intensity group. The fourth was a con 
trol group—participants didn’t do any exer- 
cise at all. 

Workouts included time on a treadmill, 
an elliptical trainer, and a stationary bicy- 
cle. Participants went through a two- to 
three-month ramp-up period, then stayed 
on their programs for six months. Scientists 
measured the participants’ blood levels of 
proteins that carry cholesterol and fat (HDL, 
LDL, and triglycerides) when they began 
their programs, and then at twenty-four 
hours, five days, and fifteen days after they 
stopped doing them. 

The researchers found that for the most 
part, no amount of exercise significantly 
changed LDL levels. HDL levels, however, 
tended to improve with the length and in- 
tensity of the workout, and the benefit was 
sustained over time. 

Researchers were especially interested in 
what happened after the participants stopped 
their workouts. “There are lots of studies 
that demonstrate the benefits of exercise, 
but we also know that in real life, people 
don’t always adhere to their programs,” says 
Cris Slentz, the study’s lead author and an 
exercise physiologist at Duke. “We wanted 
to measure how long those benefits linger.” 

He and his colleagues found that a mod- 
est, low-intensity workout—walking just 
thirty minutes a day, for example—dramati- 
cally lowered triglyceride levels. Triglycer- 
ides are the particles that carry fat through- 
out the body, and they’re also an indicator 
of insulin resistance, a marker for diabetes. 
Lowering triglyceride levels lowers risk of 
heart disease and diabetes. “We were also 
amazed to see that the lower triglyceride 
levels stayed low even two weeks after the 
workouts ended,” says senior author Wil- 
liam Kraus M.D. ’83, associate professor of 
cell biology and medicine, adding that 
longer, more intense workouts didn’t have 
nearly the same impact. 

While the researchers were surprised by 
the amount and duration of the benefits 
from a modest exercise program, they say 
they were not surprised by the “alarming” re- 
sults from the control group. Over six months, 
those participants gained two pounds and 
about a half inch around the waist. 
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ost new technologies 
go through a fairly 
long period of devel- 
opment during which 
the new invention is pricier and 
limited to wealthier consumers. 
Radio, however, has a different story. 
In its heyday, radio sets were almost 
immediately and widely available, 
says Daniel Foster, assistant professor 
of theater studies. As a result, nation- 
al broadcasts attempted to appeal 
across socioeconomic lines. 

Ultimately, radio took a backseat 
to television and film, and radio the- 
ater productions were replaced with 
music and talk shows. As major 
broadcasters switched to television, 
the number of national radio chan- 
nels decreased, and radio's unifying 
cultural power diminished. 

“Radio: The Theater of the Mind,’ 

a course in Duke's theater studies de- 
partment, was created because Fos- 
ter wanted to share with students the 
relevance of old radio theater shows. 

“Id been listening to them for a 
long time, and I'd think, ‘Wow these 
are really still funny or these are really 
still scary,” Foster says. He wants his 
students “to be more aware of the 
aural world around them.’ 

“We're such a visual culture, and | 
really want them to tune in to the 
world in a way they haven't before.” 

The course explores the history of 
radio and how it reveals prevailing 
opinions on America’s sense of self 
during radio’s prominence from the 
1920s through the 1960s. An exam- 
ple of this is the show The Green Hor- 





“That may not sound like much, but over 
a decade at that rate, that would mean an 
additional forty pounds and ten inches,” 
Kraus says. “So doing a little is a whole lot 


net, which began before World War 
Il. The sidekick, Kato, was initially 
Japanese, but as the show evolved, 
his character progressed from 
Japanese, to Chinese, to simply 
“Oriental, and then, finally, Filipino: 
a reflection, some argue, of the 
United States’ fluctuating relation- 
ships with the different countries. 

Aside from examining historical 
contexts, the class contributes to the 
future of radio through a final proj- 
ect: Internet podcasts that are acces- 
sible to the public. A podcast is simi- 
lar to a radio show, but the listeners 
choose when they want to hear the 
show; in addition, itis available 
nationally. Foster says that the 
course site gets 5,000 to 8,000 listen- 
ers per month. 

For the final project, students 
perform original scripts or revamp 
old ones. One of Foster's favorite pro- 
jects was by Tiffany Chen ‘07, who 
adapted a short story called“The 
Most Dangerous Game,’ by Richard 
Connell. In the piece, a hunter is 
stranded on an island owned by 
another hunter who has come to 
believe that humans are the greatest 
prey. Chen has been interviewed by 
publications such as The Guardian for 
her involvement in the class. 

The biggest challenge of making a 
podcast, Foster says, is creating a 
“sonic landscape, a believable atmos- 
phere in which the dialogue takes 
place. There are no theater prerequi- 
sites for the class, and Foster believes 
that broadcasting requires a different 
set of skills than stage acting. 


better than doing nothing at all.” 

The study was published in the Journa 
of Applied Physiology. 

www.jap.physiology.org 

















“If you're constitutionally shy, 
radio is a good medium because yc 
don’t have to appear to anybody,” 
Foster says. “In that way it’s closer 
writing. Your voice gets transmitte 
and not you as a visible whole.” 

Completed final podcasts are 
available at www. thetheaterofthe- 
mind.com. 


Daniel Foster earned a B.A. with a 
major in philosophy from St. John’s 
College in Santa Fe, New Mexico, a 
an M.A. and Ph.D. in comparative | 
erature from the University of 
Chicago. A classically trained piani 
he held a Mellon Postdoctoral 

Fellowship in the music departme 
at the University of Pennsylvania. F 
has taught at Duke for four years ar 
is the director of undergraduate 
studies in the department of theater 
studies. 


None 


radio shows and reading analyses 
radio by writers such as Rudolf 

Arnheim, Allison McCracken, and 
Andrew Crisell. 


Three essays 

Radio theater project 

Analysis of radio theater project 
—Kelly Sch 





3-D Brains 


multi-institutional consortium that 
includes Duke has created startling- 
ly crisp 3-D microscopic views of tiny 
mouse brains—unveiled layer by 
layer—by extending the capabilities of con- 
ventional magnetic resonance imaging. By 
studying the mouse brains, researchers hope 
to gain insights into the relationship be- 
tween genes and brain structure in humans. 

“These images can be more than 100,000 
times higher resolution than a clinical MRI 
scan,” says G. Allan Johnson Ph.D. ’74, 
Charles E. Putman Distinguished Professor 
of radiology and professor of biomedical 
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Courtesy of Center for In Vivo Microscopy 





engineering and physics. He is lead author 
of a report describing the innovations in the 
research journal Neurolmage. 

Images on the website for Duke’s Center 
for In Vivo Microscopy, 
rects, reveal examples of these innovations 
in action. In one video, two different mouse 
brains—one from a normal animal and the 
other from an animal missing a gene linked 
to normal mental functioning—assemble 
themselves before the viewer's eyes, structure 
by structure, through a series of time-lapse 


which Johnson di- 


photos. Once complete, the side-by-side im- 
ages revolve as overlying tissues dissolve in- 
to a computer-rendered transparency. What 
remains visible are two color-coded brain 
structures—the ventricles and hippocampus 
—showing specific genetic differences. 
Such high-resolution magnetic resonance 
imaging provides distortion-free 3-D images 


that make it possible for scientists to distin- 
guish subtle tissue differences in the brain, 
Johnson says. “The specimen is still actually in 
the skull. It hasn’t been cut by a knife. It has 
not been dehydrated and distorted as it would 
be in conventional histological techniques.” 


www.pratt.duke.edu/news/?id=1001 
www.civm.duhs.duke.edu 


In Brief 


g William M. LeFevre has been appoint- 
ed the first full-time executive director of 
the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, effective Octo- 
ber 1. He replaces former director Richard 
A. White, University Distinguished Service 
Professor Emeritus of biology, who retired in 


June. LeFevre, a horticulturalist, previously 
served as executive director of the John 
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Bartram Association in Philadelphia, over- 
seeing Bartram’s Garden, the oldest existing 
botanical garden in North America. 


y On the occasion of his ninetieth birth- 
day, composer Robert Ward, professor emeri- 
tus of music, received the Old North State 
Award for excellence and for dedication 
and service beyond expectation from North 
Carolina Governor Mike Easley. In 1962, The 
Crucible, Ward’s opera based on the play by 
Arthur Miller, received the Pulitzer Prize 
for Music and the New York Critics’ Circle 
Award. He joined the Duke faculty in 1979. 


y Four men’s lacrosse players who gradu- 
ated this past spring have taken advantage 
of an extra year of eligibility granted by the 
NCAA to make up for the team’s canceled 
2006 season. The players—captain and reign- 
ing National Player of the Year Matt Dan- 
owski, goaltender Dan Loftus, and defense- 
men Tony McDevitt and Nick O’Hara— 
have enrolled in graduate programs at Duke 
and will remain on the roster for the up- 
coming season. 


y The East Campus building that former- 
ly served as the Duke University Museum of 
Art—rendered obsolete by the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art—has been renovated to include 
classroom and office space. It now houses the 
cultural anthropology and African & Afri- 
can American studies departments and the 
program in literature. The red-brick build- 
ing opposite Carr Building was originally 
constructed as a home for the sciences. It 
became Duke’s first art museum in 1969. 


y This semester a new “soft quota” went 
into effect for students printing documents 
in public computer labs. Representatives of 
Duke Student Government, which en- 
dorsed the quota in March, hope that it will 
lead to more environmentally conscious 
paper use. Each student will be allocated an 
initial quota of 1,800 single-sided sheets of 
paper, or 3,600 double-sided sheets, per se- 
mester. But beyond that students can re- 
quest additional free allocations in 500-page 
increments. Students will only be charged 
if their quota runs 
out and they do not request an increase. 


—at two cents per page 





Quotas are common at other universities. 
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Fresh Start 


uke’s three newest basketball play- 
ers spent their summer together 
on campus, getting acclimated to 
college life and joining their new 
Blue Devil teammates in a series of get- 
acquainted pickup games. The talented trio 
shared a dorm room and, for the most part, 
they enjoyed their living arrangement. 

But freshman forward Taylor King did 
create one awkward moment. “Taylor al- 
most burned down the room,” Kyle Sing- 
ler says. “He tried to cook some noodles in 
the microwave in a plastic cup and no 
water. I swear, the room still smells like 
burned noodles.” 

King, a 6-6, 230-pounder from Hun- 
tington Beach, California, may not be a 
maestro in the kitchen, but he’s a deadly 
shooter with the same kind of range that 
made J.J. Redick 06 such an awesome of- 
fensive force. Nolan Smith, a 6-2, 180- 
pound guard from Upper Marlboro, Mary- 
land, is the son of a former Louisville and 
NBA basketball standout and the first 
two-time captain in the history of the 
famed Oak Hill Academy program. Sing- 
ler, a 6-8, 220-pounder from Medford, Ore- 
gon, is a well-rounded forward with a 
game that has inspired sports writers in 
the Northwest to invoke comparisons with 
Adam Morrison and Larry Bird. 

Before coming to Duke, the three fresh- 
men knew each other from the summer 
AAU circuit. They played together on 
USA Basketball’s 2006 Under-18 National 
team and spent a week together in Louis- 
ville for the McDonald’s All-America game. 

But like many first-years, Singler says 
it’s taken time to get used to living with his 
roommates. “It’s a different experience, be- 
ing away from home and living with two 
other guys in one room,” he says. “You’ve 
got to keep the room clean.” 

The three freshmen share an off-court 
interest in other forms of competition, 
especially pool, Ping-Pong, and video 
games. Singler claims superiority in the 
first two competitions, but concedes, 
diplomatically, “Taylor’s not bad on the 
video games. Nolan’s pretty good, too.” 


The big three: the newest Devil 
hoopsters—King, Singler, and 
Smith, from left—followed similar 
paths to get to Coach K Court 


Coach Mike Krzyzewski is more concerned 
with their ability on the basketball court. 
“They're three talented kids,” he says. “Each 
of our kids won championships. They bring 
some intangibles that | like a lot.” 

Smith, whose Oak Hill team won the na- 
tional championship last season, believes 
that his experience at the prep basketball 
powerhouse helped prepare him for the jump 
to ACC basketball competition. 

“I think being at Oak Hill will make ita 
smooth transition,” he says, pointing out 
that as a junior he battled UNC-bound point 
guard Ty Lawson in practice every day, while 
as a senior he went up against Brandon Jen- 
nings (the top-rated point guard in the Class 
of 2008) and Kentucky-bound Alex Legion. 


Singler’s four-year rivalry with 

Love was the Oregon prep equivalent 
of Russell versus Chamberlain or 
Bird versus Johnson. 


“At regular high schools, | don’t think you 
get that opportunity to play against other 
D-1 point guards every practice. Every prac- 
tice up there was a competition.” 

Smith tested his skills this summer in 
pickup games with Duke’s returning players, 
matching up against junior Greg Paulus at 
point guard. “Me and Greg, we’re competi- 
tors who make each other better,” he says. 

King’s long experience as one of the na+ 
tion’s premier recruiting prospects helpe 
prepare him for the pressure of playing big- 
time college basketball. The young forwar 
first found himself in the spotlight as a 
eighth-grader, when he was rated the num 
ber-one junior-high-school player in th 
country. He earned even more early scruti 
ny when he committed to UCLA befor 
the start of his ninth-grade season at Mate 
Dei High School in Santa Ana, California. 

“They said, ‘We want to make history an 
make you the youngest player ever to com 
mit to a Division I college,’” King says. Whe 
he changed his mind two years later and re 
opened his recruiting, it made him a marke 
man in southern California prep circles 
Tensions reached a head when Mater De 




















faced a team from Lake Oswego, Oregon, 


and 





which featured prep All-American 


| UCLA tecruit—Kevin Love. 


“Every UCLA fan in the world was there,” 


_ King says. “They booed me in my gym. I’m 


definitely prepared after what I went through 
in high school. I like stuff like that. It makes 
me play better. It makes me play with more 
energy. It excites me.” 

Singler was also tested by Love. His four- 


year rivalry with the powerful big man was 


the Oregon prep equivalent of Russell ver- 
sus Chamberlain or Bird versus Johnson. 

“It was kind of a blown-up thing,” Singler 
says of the heated rivalry with Love. “But it 
was good for basketball in Oregon. You 
don’t see two players like Kevin and me 





go through [high school] together.” 

But will Singler and his roommates be 
ready for the ACC rivalries they will face 
this season—including their first expo- 
sure to the Duke-Carolina phenomenon? 

“T just want to be on that court, help- 
ing Duke basketball to keep the tradition 
rolling,” Smith says. “Last year, it wasn’t a 
down season, but it wasn’t the best sea- 
son they’ve had. I just want to get us 
back to the ACC championship this 
year, beat Carolina two times, and [go] 
far in the tournament.” 


—Al Featherston 


Featherston is a Durham-based 
freelance writer. 


Jon Gardiner 










. t 10:00 on a Wednesday morning, 
) Megan Morr and Butch Usery are 
Bs, standing atop an eight-ton scissor 
Walift not far from the East Campus bus 
stop. It was moving, but now it won’t. Won't 
move. Won’t even start. 

For Morr and Usery, this is not an ordi- 
nary day. Both are photographers with the 
university's in-house photography operation. 
Their average day might include lugging 
heavy bags containing camera, lenses, flash- 
es, and tripods around campus, but not op- 
erating heavy machinery. 

But today is special. It’s move-in week for 
first-years, and the photography department 
has been assigned to take an aerial photo of 
some 1,700 members of the Class of 2011, ar- 
ranged to form the numerals 2011 in front 
of Lilly Library on the East Campus quad. 
Six of the department’s eight staff members 
will work almost all day to set up and exe- 
cute the shot, scheduled for twilight, just af- 
ter 8:00 tonight. 

There are several events during the course 
of the year that require long hours from the 
university’s photographers—Homecoming, 
Reunions, Commencement, to name a few. 
But in terms of capturing a single image, this 
is, by far, the one that takes the most man- 
power and preparation, says photographer 
Les Todd. 

So while Morr waits for a repairman to 
come have a look at the overheated lift, Usery 
joins Chris Hildreth, Duke Photography’s 
director, in piloting two more down Cam- 
pus Drive. In total the job will employ five 


Set up: scaffolding rolls toward East 
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“The real secret is 
figuring out how 


litts—the three fifty-foot 
scissor lifts, as well as two 
sixty-foot boom lifts. One 
lift, positioned directly in 
front of the East Union building, will carry 
Hildreth and his camera. The other four, 
arranged around half of the circle between 
East Union and Lilly, will hold powerful 
spotlights on loan from New York and 
Chicago. Behind his back, Hildreth’s col- 
leagues posit that what really gets him going 
is a production of great magnitude, and tak- 
ing in the scene unfolding on East Campus, 
that seems about right. 

This is the fourth time that Hildreth and 
Todd have arranged such a production at 
Duke. The first time was in 1997. On short 
notice, the team located high-power spot- 
lights and rigged up a pulley system to raise 
them to the top of the East Union building. 
They built a platform for the camera on the 
roof. That first year, they spelled out D-U- 
K-E in capital letters. Tommy Newnam, the 
department’s office manager, remembers a 
day a few years back when two recent grad- 
uates visited the office and, seeing the photo, 
referred to it as “our” photo. They pointed 
to two young freshmen in the bottom right 
corner, along the front row of the E. “That’s 
us,” they told her. “We met that night, and 
now we’re getting married.” 

In 2000, Duke administrators requested a 
second photo—this time of the freshman 
class forming the numbers “2-0-0-4.” In re- 
sponse to popular demand, Ryan Lombardi, 
associate dean of students, called for a third 
edition in 2006 and suggested that the photo 
might become an annual tradition. By back- 
ing its return this year—along with the An- 
nual Fund—he’s made good on his word. 


MW he department's five photographers, 
E plus digital-imaging specialist Brent 
© Clayton, spend much of the morning 


sae 


out on the lawn creating the outlines 
of a 2011 that measures more than fifty feet 
from bottom to top. They pound wooden 
stakes and mark lines with yellow caution 
tape, starting with a rectangle, then subdi- 
viding it and working from there to outline 
each numeral. It’s hot out, and they soon 
begin to sweat. 
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many bodies we can 
fit in each number. ” 





Go team: Washington Duke, 
right, maintains a calm 
presence as photographer 
Les Todd, below right, 
pounds stakes into grass, 
and Chris Hildreth, below, 
checks lighting 


Hildreth wants to see how 
the plot looks from camera 
height. He climbs onto the 
center lift and powers it up. 
It begins to rise, beeping as it makes its way 
into the air. Hildreth keeps his eyes trained 
on the circle. At about thirty feet, he gasps. 
“Oh my God,” he says pointing toward the 
field. “There’s our frickin’ ‘Duke’ from ten 
years ago.” Sure enough, the outlines of the 
letters “D-U-K-E” stand out a little greener 
than the surrounding grass. “The chalk must 
have lime in it. I can’t think of anything 
else that would make it green up like that,” 
he says, shaking his head. 

Extended to its full height, the lift clears 
the roofs of the East Campus dorms. It af- 
fords a view of Durham to the East, and 
Duke Chapel and the medical center to the 
West. It also wobbles, ever so slightly. 

On the ground, they continue to measure 
off distances, pound stakes, and lay tape, 
which will later be traced and replaced with 
fresh chalk. A guy from Sunbelt, the com- 
pany that owns the lifts, comes by to make 
sure everything is in functioning order. Hil- 
dreth invites him to go up and check out 
the view. He declines. He’s afraid of heights. 
“T’ll rent em to you, but I won’t go up in’em.” 

“The real secret” to the project, Hildreth 








has said, “is figuring out how many bodies 
we can fit in each number.” He now side- 
steps across the base of the completed num- 
ber 2. “We got twenty people across, easy,” 
he says. The photographers line up along 
the left side of the 2, and take turns moving 
to the back of the line, counting off. “That’s 
ten, if they squeeze,” Todd says, filling the 
final open spot. “So that’s 200 kids right 
here in the base of the 2.” The photogra- 
phers load heavy bags of lighting equipment 
onto each lift, and take them up in the air 
to get angles set. 

Throughout the day, traffic around the cir- 
cle is heavy, with parents still around help- 
ing students fill out their new dorm rooms. 
Photographer Jon Gardiner catches a cou- 
ple in a van taking snapshots of the team at 
work, and, grinning, takes a photograph of 








BY THE NUMBERS The Class of 2011 


19,206 
1,701 
33 

38 


Total applicants 
Freshmen enrolled 


Countries represented 


from any country besides the U.S. 


Freshmen from Korea, the highest number 


18 Freshmen who graduated from East 
Chapel Hill High School, the most from any 
single high school 


28 Freshmen named Michael, the most 
common male first name 


Freshmen from North Carolina, the most 


from any state 
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them to add to a slide show of the project 
that he is creating. “Please don’t use those 
photos,” the female passenger tells him. “Our 
daughter would be mortified.” 


t 7:40 p.m., the photography team 
members move to their respective lifts, 
power up, and rise into the air around 
the circle. On either side of the quad, 
groups of first-years are gathering in small 


Photos by Jon Gardiner 





circles with their First-Year Advisory Coun- 
selors (FACs). The first-years wear white 
shirts with Duke spelled out in blue across 
the front. 

Hildreth paces the circle one more time, 
taking a final set of light readings using a 
handheld meter. He directs team members 
to narrow a light beam by the slightest bit, 
or shift a lamp just a half-inch to the left. 
It’s a tiny movement, but it makes all the 
difference when the light hits the ground, 
fifty feet below. 

Just before 8:00, Hildreth mounts his lift 
and ascends. As darkness settles in, he gives 
senior Geoff Bass, co-chair of the FAC pro- 
eram, the signal, and Bass begins to bark 
commands through the bullhorn. “Bassett, 
Brown, Alspaugh, Pegram,” he calls, “fill in 
the second 1.” As the second 1 fills—base 
first, then top—he directs the second group, 
consisting of students from Wilson, Jarvis, 
Aycock, Epworth, and Giles, to start on its 
partner. “I always worry at this point whether 
there will be too many or not enough stu- 
dents,” Morr says, watching. “But it always 
works out.” 

A mass of students obscures the outlines 
of the 2 and the 0, but in minutes, the bor- 
ders begin to sharpen. Wandering individu- 
als and small groups find openings and fill 
them. The 0 soon emerges from the mass, 
and the 2 follows. 


Freshmen named Sarah, the most 
common female first name 


Freshmen with the surname Lee, the 
most common in the class 


Freshmen enrolled in Chem21L, 
the most popular elective for the class 


Year in which most freshmen were born 


Bass rings the bullhorn’s siren, and FACs 
who’ve been assisting clear out. Hundreds 
of intimate conversations held within close 
proximity, almost on top of one another, 
echo like the sound of a thousand crickets 
on a summer night. 

“Class of 2011, can you hear me?” Hil- 
dreth calls out through his bullhorn, sixty 
feet in the air. He’s answered by 1,700-odd 
members of the class. He tells them he’s go- 
ing to snap photos at eight-second inter- 
vals. Ready? 

The bulbs flash, and the crowd, suddenly 
illuminated by what Hildreth describes as 
enough power “to light up Cameron Indoor 
Stadium and the Dean Dome at the same 
time,” lets out a loud “Oh!” 

Students in the 2 begin counting to eight, 
like Cameron Crazies counting an opposing 
team’s pregame stretches, and Hildreth plays 
along. On eight, he fires again. “Oh!” 

Eight count, blink, Oh! 

Eight count, blink, Oh! 

Over and over. 

“Own it!” he tells them. 

When it’s over, the mass of white T-shirts 
begins to disperse. Hundreds of cell phones 
flip open, and hundreds of blue glowing 
squares move silently across the darkened 
quad. Words return, but for a moment, it 
was all about the picture. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Archival Quality 


In 2001, President George W. Bush issued 
Executive Order 13233, which took oversight of 
presidential records away from the National 
Archives and gave it to the White House. 
Steven Hensen, then president of the Society of 
American Archivists, became involved in a push 
to overturn that order. In March of this year, he 
testified before a U.S. House subcommittee 
considering a bill that would do just that. The 
bill passed the House with wide bipartisan 
support and now awaits action in the Senate. 
Here Hensen, director of technical services for 
Duke’s Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library, discusses presidential ar- 
chives and government secrecy. 


What did Executive Order 13233 do? 


The Executive Order overturned key provi- 
sions of the Presidential Records Act of 
1978, which was itself a response to the 
excesses of Watergate and the very real fear 
that [President Richard M.] Nixon [LL.B. 
37] would completely lock up the records 
of his time in the White House, and there 
would never be any public access to it. 
What the act did was to establish, first of 
all, that the Archives of the United States 
had primary responsibility for presidential 
records. And it also set up a regular 
timetable under which records and presi- 
dential papers would be released, a rolling 
twelve years from the time of creation, 
except in the cases of a legitimate national- 
security interest or legitimate concerns of 
executive privilege. 

The Executive Order essentially makes 
the point that for purposes of executive 
privilege and national security, the White 
House should have control over [all records]. 


The order was released soon after 9/11. 


The Executive Order was released in 
October of 2001, and a number of people 
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interpreted it as yet another sort of nation- 
al-security thing arising from the events of 
9/11. But in fact, what I’ve heard from peo- 
ple in the White House is that they were 
working on this Executive Order during the 
previous summer. 

It was interesting, but perhaps just a 
coincidence, that the Executive Order 
came out at roughly the time that some 
of the records of the Reagan White House 
were getting ready to be released, which 
just so happened to involve people like 
George H.W. Bush, Dick Cheney, and oth- 


ers involved in Reagan’s administration. 


But if it’s not explicitly in the interest of 
national security, then why the push to keep 
those records private? 


I personally think it’s part of this adminis- 
tration’s rather more expansive view of 
executive power. Jack Goldsmith’s book 
The Terror Presidency makes this point from 
a conservative perspective, that Dick 
Cheney and George Bush, supported by 
others in the administration, have really 
felt like the powers of the executive have 
been eroded dramatically since Watergate. 
And they have felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
the executive branch needs more power. 
Controlling the documentation of the 
administration is certainly one way to exer- 
cise that executive power. 


Have any of the Reagan papers been made public? 


They have been slowly released. There’s a 
lawsuit by [the nonprofit government 
watchdog] Public Citizen that has been 
ongoing ever since before the Executive 
Order to speed the release of those papers. 
This is related to the issue of Freedom of 
Information Act requests. Twelve years 
ago, it took maybe five or six months to sat- 
isfy an ordinary Freedom of Information 
Act request by a citizen for a government 
document. It now takes over seven years. 
Shortly after the Executive Order was 
released, [then Attorney General] John 
Ashcroft sent a memorandum around to all 
the executive-branch agencies that said, 
whereas under the Clinton Administration 
the burden of proof was on the government 


to explain why a request should not be ful- 
filled, the burden of proof is on the citizen 
now [to prove why it should]. 


What kind of value do presidential papers 
bring to the public once they’re released? 


The presidential papers are essentially the 
record of the activities of the White House, 
and in a system of accountable government, 
the record of the government activities is 
what that accountability is based upon. 
This is what they were afraid of with 
Nixon. That any sort of tampering with the 
record can seriously damage its credibility. 

There’s the historical aspect as well, and 
certainly the records are essential to create 
an accurate historical record. Historians 
will interpret things differently, but if the 
record’s filtered, then getting at the truth is 
much more difficult. 


You often hear people ranking presidents based 
on their accomplishments, or asking, for ex- 

ample, what Bush’s historical legacy will be. It 
seems that that could depend, to some extent, on 
what records are available to future historians. 


Absolutely. When I testified before the 
House subcommittee, one of the other wit- 
nesses was Robert Dallek, who’s a historian. 
He just wrote a big book on Nixon and 
Henry Kissinger, but had written some real- 
ly monumental works on [Lyndon Baines] 
Johnson as well. 

Given all of the tumult surrounding the 
Johnson presidency, with the antiwar 
movement, the Kennedy assassination, and 
all of the conspiracy stuff that was floating 
around, one would think that the Johnson 
White House would be rather more careful 
in guarding the record. But it turns out that 
Lady Bird Johnson had all these tapes that 
had been kept in the White House, pretty 
much as they had been in the Nixon White 
House. There are all these sort of unbut- 
toned deliberations. It has not only aug- 
mented the record, but has given Johnson a 
kind of human dimension. 

I think this is one thing that the current 
White House fails to grasp, assuming they're 
not breaking the law. If in fact their actions 
are reflective of deliberative policy-making, 





Hensen: White House efforts to maintain and restrict presidential records will have damaging and far-reaching consequences 


they ought to be willing to stand behind it. 

What you get is a sense that there’s some 
_skullduggery going on that perhaps they 
don’t want the public to know about. But I 
1 suspect it’s just this penchant for secrecy. 


In Johnson’s case, did those tapes ultimately 
help his legacy, or hurt it? 


think the more truth you know, the more 
positive it is. What you see is a much more 
nuanced picture of the person. You certain- 
ly see that with the Nixon tapes. One could 
argue that what we’re seeing with those 
conversations would probably not be all 
| that flattering. But it certainly gives you a 
much better sense of the person occupying 
the office. When that is coupled with the 
official record, you get what we as 
_archivists hope is an accurate record of the 
activities of a given administration. 

The White House argues that, with free 
and ready access to White House records, 
they are less likely to get good advice. That 
people will constantly be looking over their 
shoulder [wondering], What is posterity 
_ going to think of what I’m saying right now? 





But the level of candor I’ve seen in 
records is pretty astonishing. People, cer- 
tainly in the White House, are not igno- 
rant of the fact that what they’re doing is of 
great moment. Dallek’s book on Kissinger 
was written using what they call telcons. 
Every time he was on the phone, Kissinger, 
with his historical ego, had a secretary 
sitting on another phone, writing down 
everything that was said. That was all sort 
of duly recorded. It certainly presents a very 
full picture of Henry Kissinger. 


Have presidential libraries always been main- 
tained by the National Archives? 


The system of presidential libraries started 
under Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration. The early presidents’ and found- 
ing fathers’ papers are at the Library of 
Congress. But the papers of presidents dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth century are 
often at private presidential libraries, where 
we have to assume that the family has 
heavily edited the record of their actions 
and accomplishments. For the longest time, 





there was no real sense that these things 
were all that important. 


Besides the Johnson tapes, can you give other 
examples of archival material that’s been 
released that has helped to reveal some hidden 
truth or context? 


I spent ten years working in the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress before | 
came to Duke. I’ve always thought one of the 
most fascinating and revealing documents 
that’s buried within a presidential collec- 
tion is Thomas Jefferson’s rough draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. We have these 
epic words. We feel like they were carved 
in stone. But here it is, this paper, all scrib- 
bled up, with Benjamin Franklin writing 
some comments in the margin, other mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress saying, 
“Why don’t you say it this way?” When you 
think of the majesty of that language, at that 
point it looks like some student term paper. 
That’s one of the fascinating things about 
working in an archive—to see how ideas and 
policies develop as reflected in the record. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Ihe New Game Theory 


Long considered a vehicle for mindless escapism, 
video gaming Is increasingly becoming 
the topic of serious scholarship. © py ;acoB DAGGER 
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Black magic woman: A blood elf, left, 
prepares to cast a spell on mana surge, 
center, a type of air elemental, in 

World of Warcraft: Burning Crusade 
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eady!” And, go. He rushes left, gobbling 
tiny white dots along the way. He makes a 
left and a quick right, maneuvering through 
the black labyrinth. Now he’s sailing, in the 
clear. Seeing an orange ghost making eyes 
at him, he changes course and heads for an 
energizer, knowing that if he eats it, the 
ghost will be temporarily neutralized. He’s 
keeping an eye out for drifting fruit. 

In some ways, it’s an epic struggle, says Ben- 
ny Schwartz. But when you get right down 
to it, Pac-Man is just a yellow circle with a 
triangular mouth. Still, he says, many peo- 
ple have interpreted the classic arcade game 
“as a metaphor for life.” 

Schwartz and fellow first-year student 
Guillaume Vanderschueren have created a 
video “podcast” to educate the other stu- 
dents in their freshman seminar about Pac- 
Man and other early computer and arcade 
games. They talk about these games the way 
students in a literature class might discuss 
Moby-Dick or Beowulf. 

But these two are not crazed video-game 
addicts hijacking a great-books discussion. 
They’re simply completing an assignment 
for “How They Got Game,” a course offered 
by the Information Science and Informa- 
tion Studies (ISIS) program that explores the 
history and cultural impact of video games. 
Packaging their report in digital form in- 
stead of delivering it live gives them the 
opportunity to lay their voices over a video 
track that includes appropriate sequences 
from the games themselves. 

The theme of the course might sound odd 
because, to many people, video gaming rep- 
resents either an entertaining escape from 
reality or a mind-numbing waste of time. 
But to a growing number of scholars, ludol- 
ogy, the humanities-based study of video 
games and game history and culture, has 
become a fascinating academic field. And 
while many mainstream news stories focus 
on games as unhealthy addictions, these same 
games are increasingly being picked apart as 
narratives, their characters analyzed, and 
their cultural influences and implications 
explored. 


ow They Got Game,” taught by Tim 
Lenoir, Kimberly J. Jenkins Chair of 
new technologies and society, is the 
centerpiece of Duke’s freshman 
FOCUS program on “Virtual Realities: Vis- 


= ualizations, Imagined Worlds and Games,” 


now in its second year. (FOCUS programs 
incorporate a cluster of courses that share 
a common theme.) The virtual-realities 
program includes four courses in addition to 
Lenoir’s, in the fields of visual studies, in- 
formation science, computer science, and 
classical studies. 

It has a universal academic flavor, with a 
twist, says Cathy Davidson, Ruth FE. Devar- 
ney Professor of English and interim direc- 
tor of the John Hope Franklin Humanities 
Institute, where the ISIS program is based. 
Focusing on virtual realities, and on video 
games in particular, allows Lenoir and his 
colleagues to teach students “how to think 
critically about this medium that they’re so 
involved in and use it to study other things,” 
Davidson says. 

Each course approaches the topic of gam- 
ing from the perspective of a particular dis- 
cipline. For instance, the computer-science 
course focuses on basic programming that is 
applicable to games and other software. The 
classical-studies course examines, among 
other things, the history and myths that 
have influenced the themes of modern fan- 
tasy games such as World of Warcraft and 
the research that goes into creating their 
worlds and characters. 

In Lenoir’s “How They Got Game,” the 
FOCUS cluster’s flagship course, students 
begin the semester exploring what consti- 
tutes a game, reading articles by new video- 
game theorists, as well as academics who 
wrote about games long before the digital 
variety existed. Among other things, scholars 
argue about the role that fun, the sense of 
challenge, consequences, and a player's in- 
tent or seriousness play in defining a game. 
Students explore the evolution of games 
both in terms of technology and the ways in 
which the content responds to cultural 
themes. When they talk about the game 
Wolfenstein 3D, for example, they discuss 
both its importance as the first commercial- 
ly successful “first-person shooter” (instead 
of manipulating an animated character, the 
player “becomes” part of the game, and the 
action is seen through his eyes) and the cul- 
tural significance of a World War I-themed 
game in which the object is to kill Nazis. 
Freshman Ben Arnstein suggests that a World 
War Il theme was more marketable than, 
say, a Vietnam War theme, because World 
War II was “a more archetypal ‘good-versus- 
evil’ war.” 
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In other class periods, they use critical 
theory to explore narrative concepts and 
point of view in games, and games as art. 
They learn about the role te military has 
played in pushing the limits of game devel- 
opment while trying to create realistic bat- 
tle simulations. They study social networks 
using “massively multiplayer” online role- 


playing games, which can involve tens of 


thousands of players participating at once. 
They read articles discussing whether vio- 
lent games ranging from the early first-per- 
son shooters to those from the infamous 
Grand Theft Auto series inspire real vio- 
lence. They study the case for gaming ad- 
diction as a real disease. 

Each week, pairs of students air digital 
videos that they’ve created to discuss the 
issues of the day. Often, the videos feature 
sequences lifted from games to demonstrate 
principal theories. Lenoir also sets aside 
time each week for students familiar with 
the various games they study to “demo” the 
games live for the class. Last year Lenoir was 
so impressed with the creative and artistic 
output of his students that he approached 
the Nasher Museum of Art about setting up 
a display of the videos. When he was in- 
formed that the Nasher does not display 
student art, he and his students sought an 
alternate approach. In Second Life, an on- 
line simulated world, they built a virtual 
Nasher and posted the videos there. 

Many of the students who enroll in the 
gaming FOCUS are avid ¢ 
Julia Chou, a sophomore who took Lenoit’s 


amers, but not all. 
class last year, grew up with a brother who 
played games all the time, but stayed away 
from them herself. Still, she was intrigued 
by the concept of studying them and likes 
the idea of a new field that has many angles 
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GAME TIME! 


In Spacewar! (1962), the granddaddy of all games, two 
player-controlled spaceships, represented by simple icons, 
battled each other while maneuvering to avoid being 
sucked into a gravity well. But, as time went on, games 
evolved to include narrative structures, levels with distinct 
objectives, customized characters, and complex graphics. 
Tim Lenoir, Duke professor and video game expert, shares 
some of his picks for the most important games ever. 


Greatest text-based, interactive-fiction game. You could 
type in full sentences instead of just two-word commands, 
as in previous text-based games. It made the interaction 
seem like a conversation and hinted at the social and politi 
cal uses of truly interactive fiction—an opportunity that 


left unexamined. She’s considering working 
with Lenoir on independent video-game re- 
search, which in an odd way, she says, is 
“more academic” than her current job work- 
ing with mice in a science lab. 

Lenoir is, by training, a historian of sci- 
ence. His initial interest in video games 


stemmed from research he conducted on the 


military’s battle simulations and the idea of 


the 
the ties between simulations developed by 


“military-entertainment complex,” or 


Minend Soyo. 


has since been overshadowed by graphical [as opposed to 
purely textual] adventures. 


Full of innovative design features, It was the 
first to use a level structure, with worlds 
composed of four levels each. Instead of 
limiting themes and environments to a level, 
the game allows them to grow and change 
as the player progresses through the world. 









the military and commercially available war 
games. Before coming to Duke in 2004, Le- 
noir was a professor of history and chair of 
the Program in History and Philosophy of 
Science at Stanford University. In the late 
1990s, he collaborated with Henry Lowood, 
an archivist at Stanford who shared his in- 
ames, to establish a new 
research project that they called “How 
They Got Game.” Part of the project was an 
course that focused on the 


terest in military g 


undergraduate 
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*Worlds within worlds: In the virtual — 
‘Nasher museum created by Lenoir and his — 

students, avatars view exhibit on social — 
* commentary in video games: 






DOOM 

Breakthrough first-person shooter with great graphics and 
character mobility. It let the player feel immersed in the 
game like never before. In addition, the creators released 
the game code over the Internet so that gamers could build 
their own”mods,’ or modifications. This revolutionized 
game production and contributed to the larger open-source 
movement, which spawned sites like Wikipedia. 


ULTIMA 
First commercially successful, graphically 
intensive, multiplayer game. This prod- 
uct merged the storyline and features of 
the Ultima role-playing game series 

with the implementation ideas and 
pacing of multi-user dungeon games. It 
was one of the first online games to have 
its items and characters sold on eBay. 
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history of computer-game de- 
sign, exploring themes of busi- 
ness, culture, and technology. 
When Lenoir came to Duke, 
he brought the class with him. 
He initially taught the course 
as an upper-level seminar, but 
last year, folded it into the 


FOCUS program. 


he themes visited by Lenoir’s class are 
the grist of the rapidly turning modern- 
game-studies mill. Video games have 
been around, in one form or another, 
almost as long as computers, and articles 
analyzing games have been published in 
scholarly journals since at least the early 
1980s. But until 2000, scholarly production 
in the field was sparse, says Jesper Juul, a 
noted game theorist, game designer, and co- 
editor of the online journal Game Studies. 
The beginning of the decade was a turning 


_ point for the field. In 2000 and 2001, sever- 


al academic conferences and journals, in- 
cluding Game Studies, appeared for the first 
time. Juul, who has a background in the hu- 
manities and earned his Ph.D. in video- 
game studies from the IT University of Co- 
penhagen, says that the field rose out of a 
sort of “distributed critical mass” that had 
been slowly gathering. 

It’s probably not a coincidence that 2000 
was also the first year that Lenoir and Lo- 
wood taught “How They Got Game” at 
Stanford. In writing the syllabus, they had 
planned for a small seminar of fifteen to 
twenty students, Lowood says. But they were 
overwhelmed when more than 100 showed 
up. “They were climbing in through the win- 
dows. The fire marshal came,” he recalls. 
“That just shows the kind of pent-up inter- 





That it was a technical 
milestone? That it 
was really popular? 
That people look back 
fondly on it?” 





a 
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Set in a postmodern, high-tech world where robots and bio- 
engineered mutants co-exist with humans and dragons. 
Shinra Inc., an evil mega-corporation responsible for all of 
the world’s high technology, is sapping energy sources of the 
planet and upsetting the balance of nature. A rebel group of 
disenfranchised citizens oppose Shinra’s ambitions. The game 
has incredible graphics and artwork for the period, and mini- 
games within the main narrative advance the plot and allow 
the player to explore the game world. This was the first game 
to substantially integrate high-quality video that merged 
seamlessly with the gameplay to provide a cinematic feel. 


Phenomenal graphics and grip- 
ping story line. The zoom-scopes 
on the weapons are a great deal of 


“If you say ‘Pac-Man 
was a classic,’ what 
does that really mean? 


est there was” in game stud- 
ies. He remembers a partic- 
ularly telling moment dur- 
ing one class discussion that 
first semester. A student was 
discussing ways in which 
the idea of character is dif- 
ferent in the classic Ninten- 
do games The Legend of Zel- 
da and Super Mario Bros., 
Lowood recalls. “He stopped right in the 
middle of what he was saying and looked 
around. Everyone was listening to him in- 
tently. He said, ‘God, I love this class.’ ” 

Since that time the critical mass has con- 
tinued to grow and expand, bringing with it 
a sense of legitimacy. In the early days, Juul 
says, “every paper we wrote started out with 
the question, ‘Why should you study video 
games?’ Now we don’t have to do that any- 
more.” 

The resulting rise in critical scholarship 
has been reflected in the publishing world. 
Doug Sery, senior acquisitions editor for 
computer science, new media, and game 
studies at the MIT Press, published his first 
game-studies book in 2001. Now he esti- 
mates that he receives five to seven book 
proposals a month on the topic of video 
games. This year, he’ll publish four. He has 
contracts with writers for five more and is 
considering another five to seven projects. 

This past summer, the Library of Con- 
gress announced an initiative aimed at pre- 
serving games and real-time clips of online 
game environments for future study. Earlier 
in the year, the Center for American His- 
tory at the University of Texas at Austin 
announced the creation of a new archive of 
video games and systems; marketing materi- 
als, magazines, and websites; and documents 


fun to use. But the best feature is the cadre of allies con- 
trolled by artificial intelligence, each with its own individual 
face, voice, expression, and attitude. The detail is incredible. 
Different accents ring out all over the battlefield. 


1>i\ 
Player takes on the role of an ex-gangbanger who has 
returned home after the death of his mother. He finds his 
old ‘hood torn apart. Corrupt police officers frame him for 
murder. Multiple threads of parallel story lines converge 
at different points. You might find yourself sneaking into 
military bases, hijacking cars, scaring people with some 
aggressive driving (and the person tied to the windshield). 
The game has a role-playing system: You can work out, 
improve your wardrobe, get tattoos, etc. A dynamic world 
where, as you help your ‘hood, more people join you. 
Unusual potential for social commentary. 


relating to the game-design business. (Al- 
though these are groundbreaking events, 
they came seven years after Lenoir and Lo- 
wood oversaw the creation of a massive 
video-game archive at Stanford that started 
with a donation of some 25,000 titles—rep- 
resenting nearly every game published com- 
mercially from the 1970s through 1993— 
from the family of an avid collector.) 

The Digital Games Research Associa- 
tion, which describes itself as an “associa- 
tion for academics and professionals who 
research digital games and associated phe- 
nomena,” drew 355 delegates from twenty- 
nine countries to its most recent biennial 
conference, held in Tokyo in September. 
The organization’s website, which notifies 
members of other relevant video-game con- 
ferences around the world, listed seven for 
that month alone in addition to its own. 

On the flip side, the video-gaming industry 
has also become more accepting of scholars, 
Juul says. In fact, in recent years, it has un- 
dertaken collaborations with many West 
Coast universities, along with the movie 
industry. “In the early days, they were skep- 
tical of academics. They saw them as back- 
seat drivers.” Now, Juul says, the industry 
values those educated in game studies not 
only for their skill at game design, but also 
for helping to develop a common industry 
language, analyze the industry’s audience, 
and give the industry itself an additional 
layer of legitimacy. 

A sampling of articles from a recent issue 
of Game Studies hints at the range of topics 
covered by the field 
ars covering them: A lecturer in new media 
and media theory at Victoria University in 
New Zealand writes on “the gamer addic- 





and the types of schol- 


tion myth”; a Ph.D. candidate in computer 
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P lvania analyzes an early game called 
Combat; an avid gamer with a background 
in psychology compares personalities of 
people who play The Sims 2 with those of 
the Ir Avatars, OF \ irtual counterparts; and a 
professor ot Japanese studies writes on Ja 
panese games and the global marketplace. 
Other academics in the field have made 
names for themselves developing “serious” 
Pames games created not for entertain 
ment or commercial success but as vehicles 
for social critique or education. Some deal 
with war or famine. One game created by 
lan Bogost, an assistant professor at the 


Georgia Institute of Technology and found- 


ing partner of the game-design studio Per- 
suasive Games, essentially lets the player see 
how boring it is to work at FedEx Kinko’s. 
Video games have also begun to gain a rep- 
utation as tools for research in more main- 
stream fields. Many universities have been 
active in posting academic resources and 
hosting meetings in Second Life, the online 
world that many compare to a video game 
(though others argue is not, because players do 
not seek to achieve some set purpose or ob- 
jective). Duke’s Office of Student Affairs has 
set up space there, as has the ISIS program. 
In August, epidemiological researchers at 
Tufts University made national headlines 
with a journal article that explored the epi- 
demic spread of a virtual virus called Cor- 


rupted Blood through the online game 
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World of Warcraft (WoW). In the massive 
ly multiplayer game, thousands of players 
compete individually and in small “guilds.” 
Their avatars fight monsters, explore new 
landscapes, and complete “quests” to earn 
currency and objects such as weapons and 
armor and to ascend to more challenging 
(and prestigious) levels. The corrupted blood, 
intended by the game's creators aS a chal- 
lenging obstacle for advanced 
players, Was released In an area 
of the game accessible only to 
those players. 

Hc ywevel, as the researchers 
wrote in The Lancet: Infectious 
Diseases, “Soon, the disease had 


Plugged in: Students like freshman Ben Arnstein 
are given class time to try out the games they, study 


spread to the densely pc ypulated capital 
cities of the fantasy world, causing high 
rates of mortality and, much more impor- 
tantly, the social chaos that comes from a 
large-scale outbreak of deadly disease.” They 
analyzed the spread of the virtual outbreak 
and concluded that such phenomena could 
serve as useful models for scientists studying 
the spread of disease through human net- 
works. 

A similar article, written by a researcher at 
Ben-Gurion University of the Negev in Is- 
rael, appeared in the journal Epidemic. Not 
long after the results of these studies were 
released, the journal Science published an 
article hailing video-game environments, 
especially large-scale simulations like Second 
Life and massively multiplayer online role- 













Students study social 
networks using 
“massively multi- 
player” online role- 
playing games, which 
can involve tens of 
thousands of players 
participating at once. 


Megan Morr 


playing games like WoW, as new models 
for scientific researc h. 

Peter North, a senior who is an avid 
WoW player, remembers the virus well. 
“Tt was really cool,” he says. “That’s sort of 
a historical event for World of Warcraft 
players.” 

But while he recognizes that there are 
similarities between behavior in the vir- 
tual world of WoW and 
in real life, he cautions 
against making direct 
comparisons. In real life, 
he says, “nobody would 
think it was funny if they 
ran into a biohazard and 
then went and hugged 
all of their 
North has done some re- 


search of his own aimed 


friends.” 


at comparing avatars’ be- 
havior in WoW to hu- 
man behavior in the real 
world. 

In one experiment, he tested avatars’ ten- 
dency to bend to peer pressure. Anonymous 
players were recruited and asked to compare 
a weapon in one room with three in another, 
then to say which of the three it matched. 
Ten “confederates” were placed in the sec- 
ond room, all instructed to give the same 
wrong answer. He found that avatars were 
much more likely to give the right answer 
despite peer pressure than humans in a simi- 
lar experiment. But he also found that the 
more time and energy an avatar had taken 
to build, the more likely the person behind 
it was to go with the group. 

In a second experiment, he attempted to 
recreate the traditional “prisoner’s dilem- 
ma” from economic game theory in WoW. 
In the traditional form, two alleged “crimi- 
nal conspirators” are caught, isolated, and 
then offered reduced sentences in return for 
ratting on each other. The best collective 
result occurs if neither rats on the other, but 
there is always an incentive to rat on the 
other person. This changes if the game is 
administered repeatedly, and trust develops 
between the two players. 

In his online version of the experiment, 
which he modified slightly to fit the WoW 
setting, North found that players usually 
just raced to rat on each other, even in 
repeated games. Followers of WoW argue 
that collaboration is absolutely necessary to 
achieving success in the game, but North 
speculates that “within virtual realms, peo- 


ple don’t feel the same sense of consequence 


or responsibility for their actions. There is a 
definite distinction between a person and 
their avatar.” He says he’s interested in fur- 
ther studies examining the differences be- 
tween how people make decisions and be- 
have in virtual worlds and in real life. 


and, ironi- 





espite its rapid growth 
cally, in some ways because of it— 
the field of video-game studies still 
faces some major obstacles, not the 
least of which is finding a departmental 
home. Henry Lowood of Stanford and Tim 
Lenoir both came of age as academics study- 
ing the history of science just as the field 
was securing a permanent seat at the table. 
“Tt was a brand new discipline in the ’50s, 
and just finally establishing itself in the 
80s,” Lowood says. “What took the history 


of science thirty years has been com- 
pressed into maybe three years in game 
studies. 

“Universities are big battleships,” he 
continues. “They’re not designed to turn 
like a car. So with something like this, 
it’s difficult for a university to respond. 
Does that mean that there have to be 
game studies departments? At least there 
has to be a faculty member in a depart- 
ment that studies it. So, in what depart- 
ment? Computer science? A humanities 
field? An arts field?” The multidisciplinary 
nature of the field that is in many ways a 
strength can thus also be seen as an organi- 
zational weakness, he says. 

In addition, the field’s rapid rise, as well 
as its focus on what is, essentially, popular 
culture—or by its own account, another 
“new media”—is sure to rub some in acad- 
eme the wrong way. Negar Mottahedeh, an 
assistant professor of literature at Duke, sees 
a parallel between video-game studies and 
the more established discipline of film stud- 
ies, which gained a foothold in American 
universities in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Film scholars who “read film in a 
cultural context or as part of an amalgama- 

_ tion of cultural forms” are often criticized by 
other academics for having “allowed for too 
much relativism and interpretation,” says 

_Mottahedeh, who teaches an “Introduction 
to Film” course. In other words, she says, they 

argue that “anybody can say anything about 
something, and it’s right.” 

But Mottahedeh argues that context is 
important. A film like The Bourne Ultimatum 
may not be an instant classic in a tradition- 
_al sense, but it’s interesting to consider as a 


function of globalization and to “read” in 
| 








the context of contemporary wars, she says. 
Considerations like these help to distin- 


guish film studies from “film appreciation.” 
In the same way, video-game studies must 
continue to make a case for itself, says Vic- 
toria Szabo, program director for ISIS and 
another of the instructors for the FOCUS 
virtual-realities cluster. In order to make the 
full leap to academic legitimacy, she says, 
the discipline’s canon of texts—both the 
scholarly writing and the games them- 





“ a D »” 
selves—‘must undergo lasting scrutiny. 


Alliance gathering: 
A guild comprising 
a dwarf, an elf, and 
humans prepares 
for a quest in World 
of Warcraft 


Blizzard Entertainment 


Breaking the law: 
Main character C.J. 
Johnson flees from 
police helicopters in 
Grand Theft Auto: 
San Andreas 


Another world: In 
Second Life, avatars 
enjoy a pool, 

left, and a party 


ayo 
saIanoreg 





Rockstar Games 





Copyright 2007, Linden Research Inc. 


“If you’re looking for a range of exemplary 
texts that pass the test of time, game studies 
at this point may or may not fit the bill,” 
she says. “If you say ‘Pac-Man was a classic,’ 
what does that really mean? That it was a 
technical milestone? That it was really pop- 
ular? That people look back fondly on it?” 

Those are questions that excite scholars 
like Juul, as well as students like Schwartz 
and Chou. They relish the opportunities 
present in this new scholarly landscape, as 


yet unexplored. | 
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Charting the Mysteries of Health and Disease 
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etch of the arterial system from Tashrih-i badan-i insan, a seventeenth-century copy 
P nanuscript, by Mansur lbn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ilyas 


1ern meaqati-= 
ability to heal life-threat- 
ening injuries, prolong lives, and 





cure diseases. And yet, as any phy- 
sician will tell you, medicine is an imprecise 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE COLLECTIONS — 


science. A cell undergoes permutation or an 
a stunning assortment of rare medical texts and manuscripts , organ fails, and no number of pills or pro 
dures can help. A full understanding of the 

instruments, artifacts, and artwork—offer glimpses into _ intricacies of the human body—the fragile 


hs sack of liquids, organs, nerves, and bones 
how our knowledge about the human condition has evolved. that propels us through our brief, mortal 
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/existence—remains elusive. 

On the ground floor of the Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center Library, a stone’s throw 
from labs in which researchers conduct ex- 
perimental drug protocols and doctors per- 
form groundbreaking surgical procedures, 
the History of Medicine Collections offer 
glimpses into how our knowledge about the 
human condition has evolved It’s a stun- 
ning assortment of rare medical texts and 
|Manuscripts, instruments, artifacts, and art- 


work. On display are doctors’ bags, home 


medicine chests, early-sixteenth-century 
Italian apothecary jars, portable syringe kits, 
dauntingly large amputation saws, a box of 
blue-iris glass eyes, a late-eighteenth-centu- 
ry horseshoe tourniquet, and an exquisite 
array of ivory anatomical manikins from 
Western Europe. 

The most valuable item in the collections, 
says curator Suzanne Porter, is a first edition 
of British physician William Harvey’s Exer- 





Human nature: clockwise from left, colored 
lithograph by Charlotte C. Sowerby of the medicinal 
sarsaparilla plant, from The Flora Homeopathica, 
published in the mid-nineteenth century; carved 
ivory manikin from the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, used to explain anatomy and illness 

to lay doctors and patients; steel engraving by 
Ambroise Tardieu of a dementia patient from 


Des maladies mentales, published in 1838 
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citatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis 
in Animalibus, a landmark text published in 
1628 in which he accurately detailed the 
circulation of blood. Kept with other pre- 
cious volumes in a walk-in safe, the Harvey 
book contains meticulously recorded hand- 
written notations by previous owners and 
collectors documenting its provenance. 

Porter explains that the core of the col- 
lections was assembled by Josiah Charles 
Trent, the founding chief of the division of 
thoracic surgery at Duke. For Christmas in 
1938, the young intern received a rare copy 
of William Beaumont’s Experiments and Ob- 
servations on the Gastric Juice and the Physi- 
ology of Digestion. The gift “carried the deadly 
virus of bibliomania,” Trent wrote. For the 
next ten years, until his premature death in 
1948 at the age of thirty-four, he amassed, 
with assistance from dealers in rare medical 
books, a remarkable array of materials. 

In 1956, Trent’s widow, Mary D.B.T. Se- 
mans 739, Hon. ’83, donated the Trent collec- 
tion—4,000 books and 2,500 manuscripts 
—to the medical library. In addition to the 
Trent Collection, the History of Medicine 
Collections comprise 8,000 volumes of med- 
ical journals and books donated by the 
Georgia Medical Society, rare and historical 
manuscripts, a collection of works by Duke 


authors, and non-print materials that range 
from a medicinal herb garden to bloodlet- 
ting equipment to a wooden stethoscope 
with an ivory earpiece. 

The collections contain the only known 
copy of The Four Seasons, four seventeenth- 
century copperplate engravings that illus- 
trate human anatomy over four stages of 
life. Also included: one of the last surviving 
hand-colored copies of the first edition of 
George Bartisch’s Ophthalmodouleia (1583), 
the first systematic work on eye diseases and 
surgery, and manuscripts by William Osler, 
a Canadian physician and co-founder of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital (Wilburt C. 
Davison, the founding dean of Duke’s med- 
ical school, studied with Osler as a Rhodes 
Scholar from 1913 to 1916). 

“Even though our collection is relatively 
young,” says Porter, “we have virtually all 
milestone works in the history of Western 
medicine.” She points out her own favorite 
item: a bas relief memento mori from the 
mid-seventeenth century. Carved from a 
single piece of ivory and based on anatomi- 
cal illustrations by Andreas Vesalius, the 
intricate artwork depicts a skeleton, a flow- 
ing scarf draped around its neck and arms, 
contemplating the eventual fate of all man- 
kind. At its feet, symbols of wealth and 








social status—a knight's hel- 
met, a farmer’s working tools, a 
king’s crown—are scattered about 
ina jumble of earthly refuse. Vesa- 
lius’ De Humani Corporis Fabrica, 
published in 1543, was a comprehen- 
sive study of the human body, widely 
considered to be the first anatomically 
accurate medical textbook. 
Just off the main reading room is 
the Trent Room, built 
in 1956 in honor of 
Josiah Trent. Or- 
iginally housed in 
the Davison Build- 
ing, the room was 
dismantled and re- 
built in its current lo- 
cation in 1975. Heavy cur- 
tains, a decorative fireplace, and row after row 
of historic volumes evoke an English country 
house circa 1720. The walls of the cool, dark 
room are covered in pine paneling that origi- 
nally had been installed in the library of the 
Duke of Richmond’s house in Plaistow, 
England. 

The room houses select, rare volumes from 
the Trent Collection and a variety of medical 
artifacts and objects from several other col- 
lections. Hanging in the far corner of the 
room, almost out of sight, is a Japanese ink- 
and-wash scroll showing a malevolent beast 
unleashing chaos onto the burning, panicked 
city of Hiroshima below. The scroll is part of 
the Warner Wells Hiroshima collection. (Wells 
34, M.D. 738 was a surgeon who translated 
Japanese physician Michihiko Hachiya’s eye- 
witness account of the 1945 bombing of 
Hiroshima.) It is one of only a handful of non- 
Western pieces in the collections. 

Visitors are drawn to different aspects of the 
vast holdings, Porter says. When guest schol- 
ars or distinguished physicians are expected, 
she selects examples of the collection’s most 
unusual holdings in that person’s area of in- 
terest to show them. 

As part of the first-year medical school cur- 
riculum, students are required to attend a spe- 
cial lecture on the history of medicine and 
concepts of disease that culminates in a trip 
to the History of Medicine Collections. Gray 
Lyons, a third-year medical student, says his 
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Remedial tools: Eighteenth-century brass-and-leather horseshoe 
tourniquet, left, helped staunch bleeding, including blood loss asso- 
ciated with amputations; mezzotint prints made from anatomical 
engravings, including these hand studies, below, appeared in Cours 
complet d’anatomie, an eighteenth-century anatomical textbook by 
Jacques-Fabien Gautier D’Agoty and Arnauld Eloi Gautier D’Agoty 


Manmade mortality: Japanese artist Shuka Takahashi’s ink-and- 
wash paper scroll, opposite, depicts the atomic bomb exploding on 
Hiroshima in 1945; Takahashi sent this “illustrated letter,” created 

in the weeks after the bomb, to his close friend, physician Michihiko 
Hachiya, who stayed in Hiroshima to treat victims of the blast 


a 





curiosity about medical history was piqued by 
the experience. Lyons, who was an English 
major before switching to premed his junior 
year of college, says that the writing and re- 
search he has conducted using the collection 
has nurtured his need for creative expression. 

“You could go all four years of medical 
school without writing an essay,” says Lyons, 
who is pursuing joint M.D. and Ph.D. de- 
grees. “I write for my own mental health.” His 
essay on artistry, iconography, and ideas in 
sixteenth-century, pre-Vesalian anatomical 
illustrations was selected for publication in 
the spring 2007 issue of The Pharos, a quarter- 
ly journal published by the Alpha Omega 
Alpha medical honor society. And he’s work- 
ing with Porter to bring the work of British 
immunologist Edward Jenner to a wider audi- 
ence by creating a website devoted to Jenner 
that features some of the collections’ hold- 
ings. The site will include scanned excerpts 
from Jenner’s diary, prescriptions he wrote for 
patients, and his landmark research into de- 
veloping a smallpox vaccine. 

Peter English 69, M.D. ’73, Ph.D. ’75, a 
professor of history at Duke, is among the fac- 
ulty members who use the collections in their 
teaching and research. A medical historian, 
English has taught courses on the evolution 
of diseases and other public-health issues. 
He’s also used the collections to research books 
he’s written on the histories of pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and rheumatic fever. 

“Medicine is a profession with a long ethi- 
cal and historical tradition, and that history 
changes over time,” English says. Today’s stu- 
dents might be tempted to view our fore- 
bears’ understanding of disease as falling along 
a spectrum that runs from prescient to mis- 
guided, he says. But that approach misses the 
point. The volumes in the History of Medi- 
cine Collections, which English calls “spec- 
tacular, one of the best in the country,” were 
the leading-edge books of their day, he says. If 
you look closely, you’ll find in their pages 
medical discoveries and experiments that be- 
gin in the Renaissance and lead to today’s 
operating rooms and research labs. 

As much as we pride ourselves on the mira- 
cles and accomplishments of modern medi- 
cine, our current thinking about diseases like 
AIDS or SARS will inevitably evolve in the 
years and decades to come. As they do, col- 
lections like this one will help future physi- 
cians and historians understand those pan- 
demics from cultural and scientific perspec- 
tives. As English observes, “The history of 
medicine is still being written.” | 


www.imclibrary.duke.edu/hom 
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Thelonious Monk 


helped shape a radical new way of thinking about jazz. 
With an ambitious six-week series, 
Duke Performances 
olmolbhm Koko.4) (eda Monk’s music and its widespread influence. 








By Steve Dollar 


onk abides. That’s Monk, as 
in Thelonious Sphere Monk. 


If the name rings with a 

slightly off-kilter resonance, 
at once elegant and a touch uncanny, it’s 
only appropriate. The jazz composer and 
pianist, who would have turned ninety this 
October, was a singular brand of genius, an 
idiosyncratic marvel, and a pivotal figure in 
American music. Once you'd heard him, 
you could never forget him. His indelible 
melodies and brusque, angular rhythms 
adhered to their own internal logic, and 
they came to shape a radical new way of 
thinking about jazz, erupting out of Harlem 
in the early 1940s and permeating cultural 
consciousness ever since. 

Monk’s more protean contemporaries, 
such as Duke Ellington and Miles Davis, 
achieved greater renown earlier in their 
careers, and generated bodies of work that 
were both epic and epochal. But this com- 
poser was always an insider’s favorite. He’d 
been performing and recording for a quarter 
century before he won mainstream recogni- 
tion. Monk was an enigmatic character who 
took the stage with his goatee and his hab- 
erdasher’s array of hats—jumping up from 
the piano bench in mid-tune to dance 
around the bandstand as his sidemen soloed 
—and was publicly known as a man of few 
and often coded words. “He was a true 
eccentric, that’s the way you could put it,” 
says Charles Tolliver, the jazz trumpeter and 
bandleader, who was seventeen when he 
first saw Monk at a concert in 1959. “A 
maximum eccentric.” And so, he remained 





, 
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Page Auditorium; top right, Monk and band rehearse for the 1959 concert at Manhattan jazz loft 
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ne man’s midlife crisis a half-century ago has given jazz fans and historians a mother lode of vibrant, off-the 

cuff recordings whose rediscovery will influence the way many of the music’s singular figures are perceived. 

W. Eugene Smith was pretty much a mess in 1957, At thirty-nine, he had abandoned the suburban security of 

Westchester County, New York, and quit his job as a photographer for Time-Life, for whom he had captured 
some of the most resonant scenes of day-to-day Americana in the 1940s and ‘50s. Then, with quixotic devotion, he 
turned a three-week freelance commission to document life in Pittsburgh into a four-year project. “While still in the throes 
of his Pittsburgh obsession,’ as documentarian Sam Stephenson A. M. 97 puts it, he took comfort in a new one. 

He rented a loft in a building in Manhattan, at 821 Sixth Avenue, a place that was known as a hangout for jazz 
musicians. One of its tenants was Hall Overton, a pianist and arranger, who had turned the address into a kind of 
Ongoing jam session three years earlier. The situation wasn’t unusual, as artists and musicians often lived and worked 
in such spaces. But, in most cases, what occurred was rarely documented. 

Delighted with his new arrangement, Smith set out not only to take pictures of the players, but also to record them, 
placing microphones throughout the space and collecting 1,740 reel-to-reel tapes—about 4,000 hours of impromp- 
tu gigs, rehearsals, conversations, even encounters with the cops. Since the musicians included such future legends as 
Thelonious Monk, Don Cherry, Booker Ervin, Roy Haynes, Rahsaan Roland Kirk, and Zoot Sims—during an astound- 
ingly fertile period in jazz—even seemingly trivial moments come loaded with cultural significance. 

“It's a dream," says Stephenson. “We don’t know what we're going to hear next.” Stephenson, who directs the Jazz 
Loft Project at Duke’s Center for Documentary Studies, found out about the tapes while putting together a 2001 
exhibit and book on Smith, Dream Street: W. Eugene Smith’s Pittsburgh Project. 

As he immersed himselfin the Smith archives at the Center for Creative Photography (CCP) at the University of 
Arizona, Stephenson saw an opportunity to bring to light an entire new dimension of Smith's work. Since the CCP had 
no resources for exploring the trove, Stephenson put together the necessary grant funding and launched the Jazz Loft 
Project (www.jazzloftproject.org). Five years later, Stephenson and his assistants, Dan Partridge and Sarah Moye, have 
sifted through 1,600 hours of tapes, which they have rendered as digital copies of the originals. 

Stephenson has also collected 250 interviews with surviving individuals whose voices are heard on the recordings, 
which run through 1965. “At one point on the recordings, a policeman shows up,’ Stephenson says. “He's very familiar. 
He calls Smith ‘Smitty.’ I'm trying to find that cop. We've even put ads in Fraternal Order of Police newsletters. There was 
a lot of minor gangster activity that the cops were in on, so I'm thinking that's maybe why we haven't gotten a reply.” 

The impact of the Jazz Loft Project is only beginning to be felt. Until all of the material is duplicated and catalogued, 
it won't be available to the public, but recordings of Thelonious Monk played a critical role in developing commissions 
for Duke Performances’ six-week-long “Following Monk” series. 

David Harrington, founder of the San Francisco-based chamber group Kronos Quartet, was so inspired listening to 
tapes of Monk and Overton conversing about musical arrangements that he incorporated them into the quartet's 
recent performance at Duke. Their voices—even the sound of Monk's feet as he paced restlessly—could be heard, 
playing at an ambient level, before the show began. 

“It’s incredible,’ says Harrington. “You just hear him walking around, these footsteps creating this rhythm.” 

—Steve Dollar 


ws 


Aural vision: Smith’s experimental portrait of 821 Sixth Avenue 
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a tad obscure even as his music, including 
songs like “ Round Midnight,” “Straight, 
No Chaser,” and “Misterioso” became in- 
stantly hummable staples of jazz repertoire. 

“He set a standard of hipness,” says Jason 
Moran, the thirty-two-year-old pianist who 
is one of Monk’s contemporary heirs. “If you 
are able to find out who he is, you become 
part of a separate society.” 

Duke Performances, perhaps better 
known in the past for showcasing more 
mainstream fare, is making an unprecedent- 
ed effort to spread the word. True, Monk 
has enjoyed retrospective tribute at jazz fes- 
tivals worldwide, and has inspired programs 
at such cultural bastions as Jazz at Lincoln 
Center and the San Francisco Jazz Festival. 
But he’s never gotten quite the kaleidoscop- 
ic treatment he received from Duke in the 
six-week “Following Monk” series, which 
ran through the end of October and com- 
prised seventeen performances (music, the- 
ater, and dance), including commissions for 
Monk-themed projects created by Moran, 
Tolliver, and the Kronos Quartet. The series 
was scheduled to coincide with what would 
have been the late musician’s birthday, 
October 10. 

“We wanted to explore the legacy in a 
bunch of different directions,” says Aaron 
Greenwald, interim director of Duke Per- 
formances, “but also be respectful and musi- 
cally uncompromising. That was critical. 
We wanted to create enough opportunities 
so people who don’t know Monk’s music 
[but] who were curious would accept the 
invitation.” 


Sound into motion: Alonzo King LINES Ballet 
Company premiered two new Monk-inspired works 








neal | 


_ History revisited: Sax man Jeffrey, one of Monk’s contemporaries helped introduce modern audiences to the jaz master’s repertoire 
” \ ay 


Monk was celebrated by some as bop’s “high priest,” 
but his own compositions, while highly influential, 
were far too personal and uniquely crafted to conform to any genre. 


Photos by Michael Zirkle 


Monk’s music can strike a novice listener 
as being what jazz fans call “out,” Greenwald 
notes. Certainly that was the perception in 
the 1940s, when critics and musicians out- 
side his circle disparaged the pianist’s per- 
cussive verve and his shifting, elliptical use 
of space between the notes as mere bad 
technique. As jazz historian Ted Gioia wrote, 
Monk favored “the stark repetition of the 
simplest melodic fragments, serving almost 


as a parody of traditional thematic develop- 


ment; thick, comping chords laced with dis- 
sonances, and dropped with the subtlety of 
a hand grenade.” 

It wasn’t easy listening in 1942, but, over 
time, the idio rasies of Monk’s style have 
become an essential part of jazz language. 
“He’s the first thing you learn now,” Moran 
says, adding that after he first heard Monk, 
as a teenager growing up in Houston, Texas, 
in the 1990s, “I measured everything else up 


to him. Monk wasn’t outside, Monk was in- 
side.” At Duke, Moran performed the world 
premiere of a new full-length piece he com- 
posed, based on Monk’s music. (He was also 
a visiting artist first semester, coming to cam- 
pus a half-dozen times to work with under- 
graduate and graduate students in various 
departments. ) 

What made Monk’s music remarkable was 
the way it could juxtapose a basic theme with 
a heady, complex treatment. At its core, a 
lingering ballad like “Crepuscule with Nel- 
lie,” which Monk wrote for his wife, offers 
pleasures as instant as a lullaby. Something 
jauntier, like “Ba-lue Bolivar Ba-lues-are,” 
was so accessible that it snuck onto the 
soundtrack for Disney’s 1961 animated film 
One Hundred and One Dalmatians, its mel- 
ody appropriated for a tune called “Cruella 
De Vil.” Children across America were sing- 
ing along to Monk without even knowing 
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ist to certify Monk’s underground 


he also turned up, after a fashion, 


Phomas Pynchon’s first novel, V., which 


featured a cameo by an avant-garde saxo 
phonist named MecClintic Sphere. 

‘This is curiously complicated music to 
listen to,” Greenwald says. “It’s remarkable 
that so many people do. There’re all kinds 
of elements we’re trying to chase down in 
the series. Folk elements, for instance. He 
was born here in the Piedmont, so he would 
have been influenced by railroad songs, cet 
tain types of blues, of gospel music.” 

To best account for all those facets of 
Monk’s life and art meant bringing in an ar- 
ray of Monk’s more remarkable interpreters 
and contemporaries, such aS Jazz vocalist 
Andy Bey and jazz pianists Jessica Williams, 
Hank Jones, and Randy Weston, who could 
explore Various facets of the COMp ser’s mu- 
sical DNA: gospel, blues, stride piano, Negro 
spirituals, and folk songs. But Greenwald 
also wanted to explore the world that the 
pianist influenced. 

“If you Google ‘Thelonious Monk’ and 
the name of any major hip-hop producer, 
you'll find some interview where they’re 
going to be talking about what a huge influ- 
ence he is,” Greenwald says. “There’s a lega- 
cy that hasn’t been explored fully. I don’t 
mean just his impact on jazz, but his impact 
on contemporary music and dance.” 

That meant looking at Monk through 
the prism of his influence on contemporary 
classical music, salsa music, and ballet and 
modern dance. Choreographer Robert Battle 
cites Monk as a formative influence, espe- 
cially in what he calls a “deconstructive” 
approach to melody and rhythm. What he 
heard in Monk was a process of taking apart 
essential aspects of a piece of music and 
sticking them back together again, casting 
the familiar flow of notes askew through the 
use of suspenseful pauses and tempos that 


lingered and crashed. “He had a way of 


turning the thing upside down and shaking 
it a little bit,” says Battle, whose Battleworks 
Dance Company’s Monk Movements, a pro- 


gram of short pieces devised especially for 


Duke, reflects that sensibility. “It’s one of 


the things | try to emulate in my own work, 
even when I’m using classical music.” 
Perhaps it was the way that Monk’s sound 
countered mid-twentieth-century jazz con- 
vention that now makes it so congruent 
with other forms in which artists think out- 
side the box. “Monk’s music always felt very 
natural to where I was coming from,” says 
David Harrington, a founder of the San 
Francisco-based Kronos Quartet, a chamber 


1 


group known for its embrace of eclectic 


42 DUK! 


Wild nights: Theater studies department production of Misterioso included 


™ musicians, singers, actors, and dancers who captured the creative energy of the Sixth Avenue 


= jazz loft. Monk character, center, and Smith, crouched at left 


sources and new composers. The group kicked 
off the six-week Duke series. “He’s quite close 
to the avant-garde classical tradition, ex- 
cept for his rich sense of melody. That’s some- 
thing he had that they didn’t.” 

Harrington was fifteen years old the first 
time he heard Monk, in 1965, when his mu- 
sic teacher played a record for him. “I have 
a strong recollection of that, hearing this 
incredible sense of voicing and the spacing 
of chords and these beautiful asymmetrical 
rhythms.” After Monk’s death in 1982, the 
quartet was among the first groups to adapt 
his music outside a jazz realm, with its 1984 
Monk’s Suite. The composition broke new 
ground by bringing Monk, and other jazz 
composers, into chamber repertoire. For their 





Duke performance, the musicians brought 
new arrangements of “ "Round Midnight” 
that tested the elasticity of what is Monk’s 
most popular composition, bending it this 
way with electronic touches, and that way 
with an Eastern European feel. Yet, no mat- 
ter how far afield the musicians carried the 
melody, the music always circled home. 


onk was born October 10, 
1917, in Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, but was only five 





when his family moved to 
Manhattan’s West Side. He began playing 
piano four years later, and, as a teenager, hit 
the road for two years with a traveling evan- 
gelist. Mary Lou Williams, the great stride 


pianist and big-band arranger who was an 
artist-in-residence at Duke from 1977 until 
her death in 1981, met Monk in Kansas City 
during this period. 

“He was already playing the music he 
would be playing in New York,” says Sam 
Stephenson A.M. ’97, director of the Jazz 
Loft Project at Duke’s Center for Documen- 
tary Studies, who has written about the gos- 
pel influences Monk shared with Williams 
(whose name graces the Mary Lou Williams 
Center for Black Culture at Duke). 

“Monk’s playing is so dissonant,” he says, 

drawing parallels to the rough, ecstatic out- 


bursts of rural Pentecostal congregations, 
vand the unvarnished communion of Sacred 
Harp singing. Monk was known to play spir- 





ituals like “Abide With Me,” and Stephenson 
hears this as a perfect fit. “Listen to ‘Monk’s 
Mood,’ ” he says, referring to one of the pi- 
anist’s best-loved ballads. “It sounds like an 
ancient hymn. It sounds like it’s from 
another world.” 

During the early 1940s, Minton’s Play- 
house in Harlem was another world. It was 
here that Monk honed his style, playing 
alongside the likes of alto saxophonist Char- 
lie Parker, drummer Kenny Clarke, trum- 
peters Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis, and 
tenor saxophonist Sonny Rollins. The mu- 
sicians were incubating bebop, a revol 
tionary turn in jazz that emphasized often 
dizzying harmonic improvisations that ren- 
dered once-familiar melodic sources as a 


kind of higher mathematics. Monk was cel- 
ebrated by some as bop’s “high priest,” but 
his own compositions, while highly influen- 
tial, were far too personal and uniquely 
crafted to conform to any genre. He first 
recorded them for the Blue Note label in 
1947 and, while he continued to compose 
throughout his career, would consistently 
recast the same body of work. 

By 1959, he was approaching a pivotal 
phase in his career, which had been side- 
tracked by New York City’s cabaret licens- 
ing laws. These required musicians to carry 
a performance license, which could be sus- 
pended or revoked if the performer was 
arrested. Unfortunately, Monk had suffered 
a few run-ins with the law over minor drug 
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Following Monk—At Home 


The Complete Blue Note 
Recordings This four-disc boxed set is a 
handy introduction to Monk’s music. The collection 
includes the sessions for his 1947 debut recordings, 
eventually released as The Genius of Modern Music, 
and also features encounters with John Coltrane, 
Horace Silver, and Sonny Rollins as Monk’s style 
evolves out of jazz's bebop era into his 1950s prime. 


The Complete Riverside 
Recordings Novice listeners may think fif- 
teen CDs of Monk are too much, but this is the 
mother lode: seven years of studio and live record- 
ings with which the pianist defined his body of 
work. These tracks, made for producer Orrin 
Keepnews at Riverside Records, show off Monk's 
tunes ina variety of settings and emphasize the 
inspired variations he could constantly wring out of 
the same material. If this comprehensive set is too 
imposing, try one of the individual albums it 


includes, such as Brilliant Corners or Thelonious 
Monk Plays Duke Ellington, which used Ellington 
standards to introduce the then little-known Monk 
to a wider audience. 


Thelonious Monk Quartet 
with John Coltrane Live At 
Carnegie Hall until a tape of this 
concert popped up, there wasn’t much at all to 
document the six months tenor-saxophone giant 
John Coltrane spent playing with Monk. It was 
1957 and, arguably, the time of jazz's greatest 
creative ferment. Monk's rhythmic gamesmanship, 
his manner of changing tempos and turning his 
piano lines into elliptical puzzles shines up 
Coltrane's lighter side. 


Thelonious Monk-Straight, 
No Chaser This 1988 documentary uses 
footage shot twenty years earlier by filmmakers 
Michael and Christian Blackwood, giving rare 
glimpses of Monk in the studio—scrapping with 
his record producer at Columbia, Teo Macero—and 
on the road, including a visit to Australia where he 
insists on hauling back a suitcase of empty soda 
bottles ... so he can claim the deposits. 

—5.D. 
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Center for Creative Photography, University of Arizona 


violations. Because of this, off and on dur- 
ing the 1950s, he wasn’t allowed to play in 
New York clubs. 

But in 1959, he booked a concert at Town 
Hall, a venerable Manhattan concert hall 
that wasn’t affected by cabaret laws. He or- 
ganized a big band and presented new ar- 
rangements of his music. It was a big deal. 
Even as Monk had prospered in the studio, 
making a series of brilliant albums for River- 
side Records, he hadn’t been heard in a 
New York nightclub since 1957, when he en- 
joyed a six-month residency at a club called 
the Five Spot with a group that featured 
tenor saxophonist John Coltrane. There was 
a growing audience that wanted to see what 
the buzz was all about. The event also was 
an occasion for Monk to expand his terrain, 
since his music was not usually performed in 
a larger ensemble. 


he historic concert made a natural 

centerpiece for the Duke series, 

which took both a retrospective 

and an interpretive angle in ex- 
ploring the performance. “It was remarkably 
intense music, and the ensemble played the 
daylights out if it,” Greenwald says. He com- 
missioned Tolliver, the musician who had 
witnessed the concert as a teenager, to put 
together a re-staging of the show, with tran- 
scriptions of the original charts. He also 
invited Moran to work up a piece based on 
the concert. Both musicians relied exten- 
sively on recordings of Monk archived at 


for “Little Rootie Tootie,” which got a 
stomping live performance at the concert. 
Throughout his life, Monk had the reputa- 
tion of being a man of few and cryptic words. 
In fact, the tapes reveal that he’s quite lo- 
quacious, if gruff and emphatic, and knows 
exactly what he wants. “Just hearing him 
talk is wonderful,” says Moran, who was im- 
pressed hearing how the composer offered 
specific directions to Overton, almost making 
the arranger an extension of his own fin- 
gers. “It shattered my myth about Monk.” 

Moran’s performance of his own Duke 
commission, “In My Mind: Monk at Town 
Hall 1959,” which he is now touring, makes 
use of the recordings to create a sense of 
time travel. He frames the concert in three 
chronological sections: 2007, 1959, and the 
mid-1800s, “the time of Monk’s grandfa- 
ther, when he was a slave in North Caro- 
lina,” he says. 

Much has been written about “otherness” 
in jazz, and Monk’s outsider status was life- 
long, reinforced by his own gradual retreat 
from performing after he lost his contract 
with Columbia in 1970. “He’d play about 
once a year,” recalls Paul Jeffrey, who ran 
Duke’s jazz program for twenty years. Jeffrey 
was Monk’s last saxophonist, onstage for 
what turned out to be the pianist’s final 
show, at Carnegie Hall in 1976. “The audi- 
ence was a real cross-section from a lot of 
different walks of life,” Jeffrey recalls. “In- 
tellectuals. Street people. He had a real 
underground society.” It’s not so under- 


“There’s a legacy that hasn’t been explored fully. 
I don’t mean just his impact on jazz, 
but his impact on contemporary music and dance.” 


Duke’s Jazz Loft Project, which oversees a 
massive collection of tapes made of jazz 
musicians, such as Monk, who played at a 
Manhattan loft rented by the photographer 
and amateur recordist W. Eugene Smith. 
(Students in Duke’s theater studies depart- 
ment also made use of the materials in the 
loft project, presenting a ninety-minute per- 
formance piece, Misterioso, based on the 
people and events documented by Smith.) 
A significant portion of the collection in- 
cludes taped conversations about plans for 
the Town Hall concert between Monk and 
arranger and pianist Hall Overton, an in- 
structor at the Juilliard School who lived in 
the loft. In a digital file from one of their 
sessions, you hear Monk pacing back and 
forth, talking with Overton, who sits at a 
piano. They’re working on an arrangement 


ground anymore, not when Starbucks sells 
compilations of his most familiar tunes and 
his goatee appears on the label for a Belgian- 
style beer called Brother Thelonious. But as 
the Duke Performances series makes evi- 
dent, there’s still plenty of digging left to do, 
in both a literal—investigative—way and 
in the idiomatic sense: to enjoy. 

“In the same way you engage people ina 
conversation about Shakespeare,” Greenwald 
asks rhetorically, “doesn’t it make sense to 
engage people in a conversation about 


Monk?” b 


Dollar is a freelance writer based in New York. 
He is the author of Jazz Guide NYC: Second 
Edition and a frequent contributor to such 
publications as The New York Sun and Time 
Out Chicago. 


Books 


Animal, Vegetable, Miracle: A Year of Food Life 
By Barbara Kingsolver, with Steven L. Hopp and Camille Kingsolver ’09. 


HarperCollins, 2007. 384 pages. $26.95. 


ittle did the standing-room-only crowd 
in Duke Chapel know that Barbara 
Kingsolver, the keynote speaker for 
the 2006 North Carolina Festival of 
the Book, was anxious about a potential 
avian crisis back home. As she charmed her 
audience with colorful anecdotes about her 
writing career and its marriage of art and 
politics, Kingsolver kept to herself thoughts 
of what was transpiring at the family farm in 
Virginia, where a first-time mother turkey 
was tending to a nest full of eggs that may or 
may not have been viable. 
“T delivered my lecture from the pulpit of 
a magnificent gothic chapel and did not 
once mention poultry,” she recalls in her 
new book, Animal, Vegetable, Miracle: A 
Year of Food Life. “The book signing after- 
ward went on until midnight, but I was still 
up before dawn the next day, pacing in our 
hotel room. As soon as the hour seemed for- 
givable I roused [husband] Steven [Hopp] 
and insisted on an early return to the farm.” 
Youll have to read Animal, Vegetable, 
Miracle to find out the fate of those eggs, a 
tale that concludes Kingsolver’s book about 
her family’s year of “delib- 
‘erately eating food pro- 
duced from the same place 
where we worked, went to 
school, loved our neigh- 
bors, drank the water, and 
breathed the air.” To give 
away the ending would be 
antithetical to Kingsolver’s 
purposeful focus on the 
thythms of life—the chang- 
ing of seasons, birth and 
death, abundance and scar- 
city. Kingsolver’s message 
is that Americans’ addic- 
tion to immediate gratification, be it fast 
food or happy endings, comes at a high cost, 
and that savoring a long-awaited reward 
makes it all the sweeter. 
Kingsolver is joined by her family: Hopp, 
a professor of ecology and evolutionary biol- 
ogy, and her daughters Camille, now a junior 





Kingsolver’s message 
is that Americans’ 
addiction to immediate 
gratification comes at 
a high cost, and that ss 
savoring a long-awaited 
reward makes it all 
the sweeter. 


at Duke, and Lily, who was nine during the 
year the book chronicles. Hopp contributes 
informative essays about the far-reaching 
and environmentally damaging impact of 
the way most food is grown and distributed 
in this country, and Camille brings a wise- 
beyond-her-years teenage perspective on 
living in harmony with the land. She also 
shares recipes that are simple and sublime 
—butternut-bean soup, basil-blackberry 
crumble, and a variety of seasonal potato 
salads, for example. 

The book opens with the family leaving 
Arizona, where they lived during the aca- 
demic year, and heading east toward the 
twenty-acre farm in Virginia that has been 
in Hopp’s family for generations. Kingsolver 
grew up in rural Kentucky, surrounded by 
farmland, so the pilgrimage is a homecom- 
ing of sorts. She admits that the family loads 
up on junk food on its way out of town; 
such humbling confessions about the easy 
reliance on dietary conveniences should 
resonate with every reader. 

After a year of getting the farm and its 
environs fixed up, the family launches its 
year of eating locally, which 
kicks off in early spring 
when the tips of asparagus 
begin to poke through the 
soil. Each month has its 
own task list, from time- 
sensitive imperatives such 
as planting and harvesting 
longer-term projects 
such as planning meals 
months in advance. The 
glorious bounty of sum- 
mer’s agricultural yield 
becomes the evening’s 
gazpacho and zucchini 
chocolate-chip cookies and, once frozen or 
canned, next winter’s tomato sauce and veg- 
gie stir-fry. Kingsolver doesn’t hide the fact 
that it’s hard work to get everything done. 
But when the year comes to a close, she cal- 
culates that the family has eaten for an 
average of fifty cents per person per meal. 


ANIMAL, 
VEGETABLE, 


MIRACLE. 


A Year of Foon Lire 


BARBARA 


KINGSOLVER 





Like her other works, Kingsolver’s Animal, 
Vegetable, Miracle contains wit and wonder 
about the world, from the curious sex life of 
turkeys to the seductive fragrance of wild 
mushrooms. But make no mistake. The writer 
who’s made a career out of weaving together 
the personal and political uses this book, 
too, to hammer home the message that 
Americans’ current culinary habits are un- 
sustainable: Most food in your neighbor- 
hood grocery store has been pumped full of 
pesticides and preservatives, shipped thou- 
sands of miles using waning reserves of fossil 
fuels, and has exacted inestimable harm on 
the environment. 

Animal, Vegetable, Miracle is part celebra- 
tion and part call-to-arms. It offers simple 
steps for improving one’s dietary karma, 
while emphasizing how out-of-kilter (and 
political) the basic act of eating has be- 
come. Few of us have the means to oversee 
a working farm to feed our families. But we 
can seek out farmers’ markets, choose local- 
ly grown foods over those shipped from 
another state or country, and buy beef from 
cattle raised on grass, rather than corn-and- 
hormone slop. After reading this book, 
you'll realize there’s no easy answer to the 
question of what’s for dinner. 

—Bridget Booher 
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Opting Out? Why Women Really Quit Careers and Head Home 
By Pamela Stone ’73. University of California Press, 2007. 314 pages. $24.95. 


his past summer's rousing news that 

women in their twenties now out earn 

men in New York and other big cities 

should come with a caveat: While 
climbing the professional ladder, beware not 
only the glass ceiling, but also the “mother- 
hood bar.” Such is the deflating message of 
Pamela Stone’s Opting Out? Why Women 
Really Quit Careers and Head Home. 

A Hunter College sociologist, Stone con- 
ducted interviews with fifty-four highly ac- 
complished professional women who left 
the workforce at some point after becoming 
mothers. Married to men whose earning power 
made it possible for them to consider quit- 
ting their jobs, all but a handful fought to 
hang on, but caved under intractable work- 
place pressures. Though a small number of 
women in Stone’s sample had planned to stay 
home all along, and a few were blindsided 
by baby love, for the most part we hear from 
women who were committed to their careers 
and who made a valiant effort to integrate 
their professional lives with motherhood. 

The “opt-out revolution,” Stone says, is 
neither a revolution (the number of white, 
college-educated married mothers who stay 
home has been hovering around the 25 per- 
cent mark for the last twenty years) nor an 
opting-out, per se, with its heavy connota- 
tion of “privileged lifestyle choice.” The 
media have spun the story as the dawn of a 
“new traditionalism,” whereby educated, 
high-achieving women are rejecting the 
workplace and embracing domesticity. But 
the focus on choice and values glosses over 
the real-life obstacles that women encounter 
when they try to have it all. An important 
qualification: The women in Stone’s book 
weren't working nine-to-five jobs. Many 
were employed in “white-collar sweatshops” 
that dictated long, often unpredictable hours 
and heavy travel schedules. Since these 
women’s husbands were similarly shackled 
to their careers, no one was around to patrol 
the home front. Women tried to negotiate 
part-time, job-sharing, or other flextime ar- 
rangements with their employers. Those who 
weren't denied outright found that anything 
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less than complete commitment was simply 
incompatible with success and advancement 
in their fields. Part-timers, who ended up 
clocking close to forty-hour weeks, were side- 
lined or “mommy tracked,” given less interest- 
ing work, and passed over for promotions. 

The tyrannical workplace culture in this 
country is a scandal, but it isn’t much of a se- 
cret. More eye-opening was what emerged 
from Stone’s study about the dynamic at 
home. Women praised their husbands for be- 
ing wonderful fathers and supportive spous- 
es. Upon surveying the situation, however, 
Stone concludes that “ ‘It’s your choice’ was 
code for ‘it’s your problem.’ ” The reality was 
that most husbands were unwilling or unable 
to make the necessary adjustments to make 
it possible for their wives to continue with 
their careers. And here’s the surprising part: 
They weren’t expected to. 

One husband could never be relied on to 
relieve the nanny at the appointed time but 
was given a pass because of his “complex 
personality”; another was an attentive fa- 
ther but not hands on: “He'll visit [the kids] 
while they’re in the bath, but he doesn’t 
actually wash their hair or put them in the 
towel.” No serious consideration was given 
to the possibility that men might be the 
ones to scale back their work obligations or 
shoulder more of the domestic load—even 
in situations where women had equal or 
near-equal earning prospects. 

Contributing to women’s sense that they 
had to be incredible Elastigirls is the current 
trend toward intensive parenting. In their 
upper-middle-class milieu, you were a negli- 
gent parent if your kid wasn’t involved in 
myriad enriching and character-building 
pursuits. Somewhat unexpectedly, women 
found that the intellectual, emotional, and 
scheduling needs of school-age children 
proved more pressing and less easy to hand 
over to a hired caretaker than those of 
babies—and were thus less compatible with 
the all-consuming nature of their jobs. 

The second half of Stone’s book surveys 
how these hard-driv- 
ing career women adjusted to being stay-at- 
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home moms. Although the consensus was 
that quitting their jobs was the right deci- 
sion for their families, their at-home experi- 
ences make for decidedly gloomy reading. 
The joys of parenting aside, many women 
struggled with isolation and the lack of in- 
tellectual stimulation, and felt acutely the 
loss of their professional identities. Women 
threw themselves into mothering and high- 
level volunteering, yet most said they hoped 
to return to paid work. But their former ca- 
reers seemed closed off to them by virtue of 
the work culture that drove them out in the 
first place. And they were full of doubts about 
what else they could do or whether they’d be 
able to reenter the workforce at all—a valid 
anxiety, according to re-entry statistics. 
Stone provides sensible suggestions for 
creating a more hospitable workplace and 
showcases companies like Deloitte & Touche, 
which has had success with its progressive 
policies aimed at retaining women. But it’s 
going to be a long road to institutional 
change. In the meantime, no one would ad- 
vocate discouraging ambitious young wom- 
en from pursuing high-powered professional 
careers, but perhaps we should do more to 





cultivate realistic expectations about the lives 
they’re trying to build. If they’re going to be 
levers for change, shouldn’t they be marching 
into the workplace—and into their marriages 
—conscious of the barriers they’re likely to 
encounter and the tradeoffs they’ll have to 
make? Isn’t that preferable to nurturing 
blindly optimistic dreams of having it all? 


—Julia Livshin 





Livshin 96 is a member of Duke Magazine's 
Editorial Advisory Board and a former staff 
editor at The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Thanks to everyone who made a gift to the 


Duke Annual Fund in 2006-07! 


In 2006-07, Annual 
Fund contributions 
from more than 
45,000 alumni, parents, 
and friends 
added up to more than 
$26.5 million 
in unrestricted support. 
These gifts went 
to work right away to 
support Duke’s 
students and the many 
resources and programs 
that benefit them. 


In these pages, 

We recognize gift club 
members who made 
unrestricted leadership 
gifts of $5,000 
Or more to the 
Duke Annual Fund 
in 2006-07. 
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T. Ritson Ferguson, III T’81, P’10 

Robin A. Ferracone T’75, P’11 TR 
Carmen E. Ferrari P’09, P’11 

Yolanda Ciata Ferrell-Brown P'09 
Gwendolyn A. Fichtelman FR 

Jon R. Fichtelman 1°67, M’71 

Abigail Beckwith Field T'02 

‘Lorenz Fischer-Zernin P’07 

Stephanie Fischer-Zernin P’07 

Edward A. Fish P’99 

Gretchen Schroder Fish W’68, P’99 

Jill. Fishman FR 

Mark A. Fishman 178 

i Grayson Fitzhugh B'74, P’04, P’05, P’06 
‘Sarah Akers Fitzhugh T’76, P’04, P’05, P’06 
Deborah Dawson Flexner T’79 

‘Thomas Flexner FR 

‘Anne Rothwell Forlines FR 

John A. Forlines II T’77, 182 

Robert C, Fort FR 

‘Cameron Harold Fowler E87 

Jeffrey Howard Fox T’'84 

‘Melanie P. Fox FR 

Kathleen C. France P’03, P’06 

Michael E. France P’03, P’06 

Carolyn Pannill Franck FR 

William E Franck, Jr. 1°39, P’65, P’72 
Giovanni B. E Francucci T’82, P’09, P’11 
Jane Reny Frank 1’85 

een Hamilton Frank 1°85 
Jacqueline Fair Frey W'64 

ames H. Frey E’60 

avid A. Friedman 1°55, '57, P’78 
Marilyn Nelson Friedman W’56, P’78 
vig Gabel, Jr. 1°60, P’02 























Margaret Ann Booker Gabel W’60, P’02 
Annie Lewis Johnston Garda W’61, P’90 
Robert A. Garda E61, P90 FU 
isa O. Gardner FR 
ed A. Gardner 1’79 
Louis-Vincent Gave 1°96 
uren Williams Ghaffari 1°83 
John Louis Giannuzzi T’'83 
thleen Anderson Giannuzzi T’82 
ennis Dan Gibson P’11 
ikki Hurst Gibson T’80, P11 
ylvia Mathis Gibson W’57 
effrey K. Giguere 1’76, M’80, P’06 
ancy Parker Giguere N’78, P’06 
dward Arthur Gilhuly T’82 
ourdes Suarez Gittelman P’10 
arc Charles Gittelman P’10 
udith S. Giuliani P09 


Rudolph William Giuliani P’09 

Dina Greenberg Glasofer 1°97 

Sidney Glasofer E'97 

Deborah Egan Glass P’09 

Dennis Robert Glass P’09 

Blake Buchanan Goodner T'96 

Lois Schrager Goodner T’01 

Patricia Ann Perrotta Gordon P’07 

Peter John Gordon P’07 

Lynn E. Gorguze T’81 

Elizabeth Loyd Gorman T’88 

Michael Brian Gorman T’88 

Robert Pinkney Gorrell 1°53 

Sarah S. Gorrell FR 

Christine Hoy Gosnell T’83, P’10, P’11 

Gregory Forte Gosnell 1’82, P10, P’11 

Mirian M. Graddick P’07 

Croley W. Graham, Jr. 177 

Gary William Grant P’09 

David Scott Greenberg P’08 

Joan Hilary Greenberg P'08 

Donna C. Greenlee FR 

Stephen Mellor Greenlee T’79 

Fabienne Jeanne Marie Gregoire P’08 

John T. Grigsby, Jr. 1°66 

George Lewis Grody T’81 

George G. Guthrie T’'64, 167 

Mimi Haas P’99 

Willard Hackerman FR 

Arthur H. Haigh TI 1°66, P’92, P’95 

Kristi Uddstrom Haigh W’68, P’92, P95 

Kathleen M. Hamm L'88 

Harvey B. Hamrick T’'54, P’79 

Robert T. Harper T’'76, L179, P06 TE 

Susan F. Harper P’06 

Marilyn Agnes Hofmann Harrison 
W’71, P97, P06 

R. Keith Harrison, Jr. E’70, P’97, P’06 

Dale M. Hart FR 

Robert M. Hart 169 FU 

C. Felix Harvey III P’88 

Margaret Blount Harvey W’43, P’88 

Ashley Joyner Hase N’82 

Steven Vanmeter Hase T’82 

Douglas A. Hastings T’71, P’09 

Daun P. Hauspurg P’08, P’10 

Peter R. Hauspurg 1°75, P’08, P’10 

Scott D. Hawkins P’04 

Sharon Doyle Hawkins P’09 

Susan M. Hawkins P’04 

William A. Hawkins III E’76 

Edward Joseph Healy T’74, P’06, P’10 

Helen B. Healy P’06, P10 

Raynelle E Heidrick FR 

Robert L. Heidrick T’63 TF 

Jane Brennan Henderson 1°87 

Molly Eden Hendrick 1°83 

Pamela Brecker Hendrickson T’82 

Judith R. Henry FR 

Patrick J. Henry B’88 

Heidi A. Hetzer FR 

Alice Blackmore Hicks W’69, P’07 

James B. Hicks P’07 

Jeffrey C. Hines P’06 

Wendy J. Hines P’06 

Ann-Elizabeth Hinshaw FR 

Robert A. Hinshaw T’43 

C. Roger Hoffman T'63, P91 

Edith Smoot Hoffman N’64, P’91 

Arthur L. Holden FR 

Betsy De Haas Holden T’77 

Harvey R. Holding 1’56, P90 

Benjamin D. Holloway 150 TE 

Rita Holloway FR 

Edward D. Horowitz P’01, P06 


Gifts to the 
Annual Fund 
help pay for 


+ Scholarships for 
Duke undergraduates 


+ Financial aid for 
graduate and 
professional degree 
students 





Richard Alan Horvitz '78, P’04 

Alice R. Howard P’90, P’99 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. T’63, P’90, P99 
John D. Howard P’05 

Lawrence T. Hoyle, Jr. T’60, P’90, P’98 
Mary R. Hoyle P’90, P98 

Jean E. Hoysradt W’72, P’08 

Richard Raymond Hrabchak T’82 
Jerry Garland Hubbard 1’57, P’90 
Kenneth W. Hubbard T’65 TR 

Patricia Crawford Hubbard W’59, P’90 
Bettysue Cameron Hughes W’65 
Jeffrey P. Hughes 1.65 

Albert R. Hunt P’09 

Jill Silverman Hunter T’77, P’09 
Jeffrey M. Hurst T’78, P’08, P’10 
Roxanna Harper Hurst T’78, P’08, P’10 
David W. Ichel T’75, 178 

Jan Ichel FR 

Gregg E. Ireland P'08 

Lori A. Ireland P’'08 

Anne M. Jameson P’05, P’08 

George P. Jameson P’05, P’08 

Gary Richard Janko P’09 





Susan Murphy Janko P’09 

Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram E'96 

Carol Anne Love Jennison 1’80, P’08, P’10 
George King Jennison T’80, P’08, P’'10 
Jolie J. Johnson FR 

Judith J. Johnson FR 

Kristina M. Johnson FU 

Matthew George Johnson 1’87 

Patricia K. Furey Jones N’74, P’05, P’08, P’09 
Richard Hubert Jones 1’73, P’05, P’08, P’09 
Christopher James Jordan T’83 

Virginia Joslin-Hastings W’70, P’09 

Daniel Franklin Katz 183 

Patrick Joseph Keeley P’07 

Regina Cahill Keeley P’07 

Katherine Cissle Kellogg FR 

Theodore C. Kennedy E’52 

Nannerl 0. Keohane FE TF 

Robert Keohane FU 

Roy W. Kiefer B’78 

Cynthia McNeill King 189 

David P. King FR 

Linda Anne Klopman B’85 

William A. Klopman P’85 





John R. Knight 183 

Paul R. Koepff 1°73 

Cookie Anspach Kohn W’60, P’85 TR 
Henry L. Kohn, Jr. P’85 

Joseph Carl Kohn P’10 

Lisa Palfy Kohn P’10 

Alexandra D. Korry 186 

John A. Koskinen 1’61, P’95 TE 
Patricia Koskinen P’95 

Leigh Kosnik T’77 

Richard Michael Kosnik FR 
Peter Andrew Kraus T’82 

Dana Robinson Krumholz P’04 





Steven Krumholz P’04 


George M. Kunath P’06 

Milton Lachman P’74 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman W’49, P’74 
James R. Ladd T’64, P’91, P'93 TE 
Barry S. Lafer P’09 

Jill S. Lafer P’09 

Dennis Richard LaFiura T’74, P’04 
Mary H. LaFiura P’04 

Clarence Ray Lambe, Jr. 1’83 
Christine Lamond P’97 

Pierre R. Lamond P’97 

Richard J. Lampen P’10 

Susan Matson Lampen P’10 
Clinton W. Lane III P’10 

Shelley O'Neill Lane N’76, P’'10 
Gerrit Livingston Lansing, Jr. T’95 
Patricia H. Lansing FR 

Roger Lash T’75 

Anne C. Lawler P’06 

Kenneth P. Lawler P’06 

William Thomas Lawson, Jr. E’96, M’00 ST 
David Peter Lazar, Sr. T’79, P10 
Karen Bowers Lazar T’78, P’10 

P. Jeffrey Leck FR 

Daniel Kenneth Lehrhoff P’09 
Patti B. Lehrhoff P’09 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. B’79 

Penny Wolfson Lieberberg T’80 
Frank N. Linsalata P’10 

Jocelyne Kollay Linsalata P’10 
Judson C. Linville FR 

Deborah T. Long FR 

William Matthews Long III B'93 
Barbara S. Love FR 

Charles Keith Love T’83 

David McLawhorn Love T’94, B’01 
James Erskine Love III T’79, P’11 
Sarah Ellen Love P’11 

Valerie Marx Love E94 

Carol Pulver Lovett W’57, P’81 
Donald Robert Lovett T’56, P’81 
Jeffrey Samuel Lubin 1°85, B90 
John Val Lyngaas P’07 P’10 

Carl E Lyon 1’65, 168, P’02 
Maryann Lyon P’02 

V. Frederic Lyon, Jr. T’70 

Christy K. Mack P’99, P’01 

John J. Mack 1°68, P’99, P'01 TR 
Maria Suk Huen Man P’08 

Ernest Mario P’91, P’92 TE 

Millie Mario P’91, P92 

Marijke Elizabeth Mars T’86 
Ariane Hardin Matschullat P’04 
Robert Wayne Matschullat P’04 
George Nathaniel Mattson II E’87 
Harold C. Mauney, Jr. T’60, P’02 
Joyce Leverton Mauney W’62, P’02 
Stacey Willits McConnell T’'77 
John P. McGovern 1°45, M’45, H’49, G95 + 


ii 


DUKE 
ANNUAL 
FUND 





Katherine G, McGovern FR 

Douglas Allen MeGraw E79, P'07 
Marianne Ballenger McGraw N’80, P'07 
Ihomas B. McGuire, Jr, P’09 

Daniel & McKeithan, Jr. 1°57, P’82 

Dolly Madison McKenna W'71, P'06, P'09 


John J. McKenna P'06, P'09 


Matthew M. McKenna P'08 

Naney EF McKenna P’08 

William Frank McKinley B’85 
Debra Ann McLaughlin T’88 
Michael P. McLaughlin FR 

I. Bragg McLeod 1°49, P'74, P'76 
Anne Hall McMahon P’82, GP 


John Alexander McMahon T’42, P'82, GP FU TE 


Brian Joseph McMerty B’88 
Sarah Bellamy MeMerty T'82 
Eduardo G. Mestre P’03, P'07 
Robert Andrews Metzger, Jr. B’84 
Mr. and Mrs, Dennis Irwin Meyer 
P'87, P’90, P’93, P98 
Katayoun FE Meyer T’84 
Michael John Meyer T’87 
Michael William Meyer 1’84 
Elaine Pouletsos Miller P'03, P07 
Martin J. Miller 2'68, P'03, P’07 
Margot Wallach Milliken P'07 
Roger Milliken, Jr. P’07 


John P. Mills 1°43 + 


David J. Miniat P’09 

Lisa L. Miniat P09 

Anne B. Mize W'68 

Carol Preston Morgan N’64, P’90 
Thomas H. Morgan T'63, 166, P90 
Barbara Bass Moroney P’09 


James McQueen Moroney III P09 


Patricia Reilly Morrison P’09 


Thanks to all of 
our Young Alumni 
Development Council and 
Young Alumni Peer 
Network volunteers! 





Stuart Scott Morrison P’09 

David Ying Yuen Mui P’08 

Emilie B. Murphy 179 

George E. Murphy E'77, G’80, P’09, P’09 
Susan M. Murphy P’09, P’09 

Thomas B. Neff P’10 

Leslie L. Neumeister T’53, P’88 

Karen Farris Neus T’83 

Michael C. Neus FR 

Barbara C. Newborg FM ME 

Peter S. Niculescu FR 

Bryon Nimocks III FR 

Barbara Nims N’71 

David D. Noble 166, P’00, P’05, P°06 
Linda Carole Noel P’07 P’10 

Douglas E. Nordlinger T’78, P’09 
Margaret Meads Nordlinger T’78, P’09 
Leslie Carl Norins M’62 


Rainey Norins FR 

Jinsuk T, Oh T'80, P'09 

Katherine E. Oh P'09 

Jorge Luis Orbay P'10 

John FE. Otto, Jr. P'09 

Nell W. Otto P'09 

John T. E Oxaal E76 

David B. Pahren T'85 

Judith Wagoner Pahren T’'84 

Robin Panovka L'86 

Paul J. Pantano, Jr. L’80 

David Melville Parks 1°79 

William Chesley Davis Parr T’95 
Jacque H. Passino, Jr. 1°70, P97 
Pankaj S. Patel P'09 

Evelyn J. Parker Patrick N’55, N'56 
Roman L. Patrick 154, M’57, H'58, H’62 HS 
David Randolph Peeler 1'87 

Jean Derek Penn T'79, B’84 
Robert Read Penn 1°74, P’05, P’08, P11 
Katherine Baker Penn 1°74, P’05, P’08, P’'11 
Douglas A. Pertz P'07 

Joanne Pertz P07 

Scott H. Peters T’80 

Reed Phillips I 1°79 

Zbigniew P. Pietrzak T’86 

Kim Purcell Pike 1°89 

Elizabeth Rice Pilnik N’80, P’08, P’08, P’10 
Richard Dal Pilnik 1°79, P’08, P’08, P’10 
David Todd Posen 1°83 

Josephine Erwin Powe T’76, P’09 
Fatine K. Prager P’08, P’10 
Richard L. Prager T’81 

Elizabeth Rothermel Puckett T’84 
J. Puckett II 184 

David L. Pugh E’71, P’05 

James EF. Rabenhorst E'64 FU 
Anthony Francis Rademeyer P08 
L. Scott Rand B'93 

Priscilla Rattazzi-Whittle P'08 

Elise McDonough Redmond P10 
Robert D. Redmond P'10 

Kimberly Dawn Reed T’86 

Joanna Rees-Gallanter T’83 

Janet N. Regan P’09, P10 

Patrick M. Regan P’09, P’10 
Geoffrey S. Rehnert 1°79 

Keith Leon Reinhard P’'08 
Rose-Lee Simons Reinhard P'08 
Harvey O. Rich T’61 

Marilyn Rich FR 

C. B. Richardson T’'92 

Ann Bigay Ridenhour T'90 

Steven Strawn Ridenhour T’86 
Jane N. Rigby FR 

Kevin Joseph Rigby T’80 

Stephen Reese Rigsbee T’78, G82 
Margaret S. Riker FR 

William Irving Riker, Jr. E’82 

Celia Allman Roady 1°73, 76, P’'03 
Stephen E. Roady 176, P’03 FU 
Holly Hiner Robbins P’10 

John Burton Robbins P’10 

Kevin J. Roche T’80 

Margaret Roche FR 

Timothy Peter Rooney E’80, B'82 
Elise Long Rosen T’86 

Jonathan Barlow Rosen T’92 
Jonathan David Roth B’90 

Melissa K. Roth FR 

Neil Stuart Roth T’87, M’91 

Linda M. Rucci FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney D. Runestad P’95, P’02 
Christopher Regis Ryan T’83 
Cynthia Ryan FR 


Emilia A. Saint-Amand W'65, P'94 
Christopher A. Sales FR 
Michele Miller Sales 1°78, L’81 TE 
Robert Gardner Salisbury, Jr. 
1'74, B81, P04, P10 
Tula Cahoon Salisbury 1°73, P04, P'10 
George J. Sanders, Jr, 1°48 
Marianne Tuttle Sanders W'51 
Kelly M. Sandulli FR 
Richard Parsons Sandulli T’84 
Angelo J. Santinelli FR 
Jane Sikorski Santinelli 1'82 
Robert C. Sauer 1°58 
Lisa Schatz P07 
Steven M. Schatz P’07 
Joanne Schiabor P’09 
Scott P. Schiabor P’09 
Elizabeth York Schiff 181, U85 
James Andrew Schiff 181 
Robert A. Schoellhorn FR 
David Ansten Schoenholz 1°73 
Susan Hadam Schoenholz N’73 
Amy Beth Schorr P'10 
Brian Lewis Schorr P'10 
Richard Waldo Scott 1°74, 1°77 
Cindy J. Scripps 1’78 
Henry E. Seibert T'93 
Jody Beth Goldberg Seibert 1'92 
Gary L. Sellers P’09 
Robin Stone Sellers P'09 
Albert Lee Seward III 1°82 
Kathleen E. Shannon P’06 
Ann Schneider Shapiro P'09, P10 
Stephen Todd Shapiro P'09, P10 
Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy 
T’79, P’09, P'10, P11 
John P. Shaughnessy T’79, P’09, P10, P'11 
Mary Ann Shea P’09, P'10 
William G. Shean B’84 
Gillian M. Shepherd Mestre P’03, P'07 
Matthew Ford Sherwood T'02 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned L. Sherwood P’02 
John H. Shields 1°76, P’06 
Marsha McCombs Shields T’76, P’06 
Mark L. Shifke FR 
Patricia Wiener Shifke T’80 
Lisa Eaton Sidhu T’88 
Rupinder S. Sidhu FR 
Hope Sidman 1°92 
Paula Sidman P’92, P94 
Helen S. Siedell P'04 
Robert A. Siedell P’04 
Adam Silver T’84 
Jonathan M. Silver 1°75, P’04, P’06 
Caroline Mary Simko B'90 
Christopher Charles Simko T’88 
J. Stephen Simon E’65 
James David Simpson, Jr. T’81 
Susan Eckhardt Simpson T’81 
Aditi Singh FR 
Malvinder Mohan Singh B'98 
Shivinder Mohan Singh B'00 
Arthur L. Smith T'74, P’03 
Eva Hargrave Smith W’57, P93 
Lanty L. Smith 167, P'94, P’06 TE TE 
Margaret Chandler Smith W'66, G’86, P’94 
Margaret Taylor Smith W’47, P’72, P’80 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall D. Smith P’02 
Shawn McQueen Smith T'82 
Sherwood Hubbard Smith, Jr. P93 
Sidney W. Smith, Jr. T'43, 149, P’72, P’80 
Stewart R. Smith P’05, P’11 
Alan Garrett Snook B’81, P’99, P'04 
Sharon Mary Snook P'99, P’04 
Deena Annel Spaulding-Penn T'80 


Colin B. Starks T'78, B'79, P'07, P08 

Laurie S. Starks P'07, P08 

Carol S. Steed P06 

Michael R. Steed P'06 

June L, Stein P'08, P'09 

Lee H. Stein P'08, P'09 

Brian R. Sterling FR 

Linda Hoffman Sterling T’82, B'83 

Katherine Goodman Stern W'46, P’80 TE 

Robert J. Stets, Jr. £92 

Gary Robert Stevenson 1°78, P’'08 

Marie B. Stevenson P’08 

Diane Louise Stewart FR 

Ruth L. Stober FR 

Brandon Hugh Stroy B'01, X'02 

Gary H. Stroy P’01, P’06 

Ellen Leane Sun FR 

Paul K. Sun, Jr. U89 

Barbara Hoover Sutherland 1°75, P'03, P'06 

L. Frederick Sutherland 1'73, P'03, P'06 

W. John Swartz £'56, P'89 

Jeffrey E. Tabak 1°79, 182, P’04, P’08 

Marilyn Dickman Tabak T’79, P'04, P'08 

Ronald Wayne Takvorian P'10 

Lorine S. Tanimoto P’01, P’06 

Mika Johana Tanimoto-Stroy E'06 

Amy Suzanne Messing Tanne T'84 

Fred Tanne FR 

‘Tracy Talleman Tarry T’82 

William Burwell Tarry II T'82 

Barbara E. Tasher P’09 

Steven A. Tasher P'09 

Louis Warren Taylor P'10 

Tyrrell Mathias Taylor P10 

Ronald Scott Temple T'90 

Margaret Jones Theis W'47, GP 

Robert Joseph Theis, Sr. GP 

Barbera Thornhill P’86 

Debra R. Timmerman P’04 

William B. Timmerman T’68, P’04 

Marianne W. Tobias P’90 

Randall L. Tobias P’90 TE 

David Joseph Topper 1°79 

Domenica Tough P’07 

Douglas D. Tough P'07 

Neely P. Towe FR 

Rolf H. Towe 159 

Evelyn L. Treacy P'06 

Michael E. Treacy P’06 

Robert S. Trefny 1’78 

Maria Tremols-Orbay P’10. 

William L. True 1°77 

Seth Ingrahm Truwit T’80, P’11 

Linda Turley FR 

Stewart Turley FR 

Jeffrey W. Ubben T'83 

Laura Hess Ubben T’84 

Maurine Whitley Uhde N’34, P’71 

Katherine S. Upchurch M’76, P’10 

Amy Fink Urban 198 

Michael William Urban T'97 

Pakpoom Vallisuta B'98 

Langdon Van Norden, Jr. 1'88 

Chilton D. Varner FR 

John Angier Vernon 1°73, P'05 

Michele Ruddy Vernon T’73, P'05 

Diane K. Volk P’06 

Stephen Volk P'06 

Meredith Von Brock von Arentschildt 
T’82, B83 

Bruce Lindsay Vor Broker T’74, P’05, P'08 

G. Richard Wagoner, Jr. T'75, P’06, P’08 TR 

Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner T'77, P’06, P’08 

Cynthia Politica Walden E’80 

Mark Christopher Walden T’81 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: FM: Faculty DUMC FR: Friend of Duke FU: Faculty University GP: Grandparent H: House Staff ME: Faculty Emeritus DUMC P: Parent SM: Staff DUMC SU: Staff University ‘TE: Trustee Emeritus TE: Former Trustee TR: Trustee +: Decease 


Michael Sherman Walsh, Jr. E’65 
feresa Miles Walsh T’85, B’87 
imil Chi Wei Wang P'10 

atricia McCleary Wang P’ 10 
fictoria Bostock Waters 1°85 

ohn H. Weber P’08 

jary Willis Weems 1°77, P’09 
lerron P. Weems, P’09 

sharles T. Wegner IV 1°79 

enneth L. Weil T’47 

tichard MacCoy Weil T’85 
fichael J. Weir P'07 

varol H. Weller FR 

oseph M. Weller FR 

Jonna R. Wengert-Neff P’05, P’10 
avid L. Wertz T’'78 

Aary L. Wertz ER 

tewart James Wetchler P’07 
ndrew Murray White B'84 
‘atharyn Mountain White E’84 
Jhris Whittle P’08 

ndrew Bayard Widmark P’07, P’09 FU 
irginia Hake Widmark P’07, P’09 
s Thomas Wilbanks FR 

fayne B Wilbanks T’82 

acqueline A. Williams T’76, D’79 
‘ Stoddard Williams T’80 





Neil Williams, Jr. 1°58, L61, P’81 TE 

eS. Williams P’81 
hristen L. Wilson FR 
lerek M. Wilson 1’86, B’90 
ary Lee Wilson 1’62, P’86 TE 
homas W. Winland 174, P’98, P01, P’04 
t Winland P'98, P’01, P04 
idy €. Woodruff W'68, G’98, P’09 TE 
= Conway Yardley T’73, P’03 
arold L. Yoh, Jr. 

E’58, P’83, P85, P’87, P’88, P93, GP TE 
ary Milus Yoh 

W’59, P83, P’85, P’87, P’88, P'93, GP 

York P’85 
. Vann York P’85 
ne A. Young W’71 TF 

ilary Wiener Zarrow T’79 

ott E Zarrow FR 
fe John Zezza T'83 

drey Zambetti Zinman 183 
ichard Scott Zinman 182 
avid K. Zwiener T’76, P’05, P’08, P08 

cy Burr Zwiener T’76, P’05, P’08, P’08 

oward Zwilling P09 
e Zwilling P’09 


























ILLIAM PRESTON FEW ASSOCIATION 
5,000-$9,999 


i Jack Ackerman 1°93 

ed G. Adams, Jr. 1°70, L'74, P’01, P’04 
ifford $. Adams T’65, P96 

rah Harrington Adams W’70, 173, P’01, P’04 
ian E Addy E'86 

an §, Addy ER 

drew E. Adelson 166 

rginia Bonan Adelson FR 


yde Vinson Alexander 
1'56, M’59, H’60, H’63 HS 


hn A. Allison IV B’74 


bert W. Anderson E’59, P’88 EM 


Taimi T. Anderson P’88 

Linda Davis Applegarth P’'08 
Paul Vollmer Applegarth P’08 
Lowell Dean Aptman T’89 

John Pandely Argenti B’92 
Valerie Stallings Arias T’84 
Andrew J. Armstrong, Jr. 1’79, P'06 
Brenda E. Armstrong P’06 
Robert Michael Armstrong T’82 
Champa Asnani P’04 

Haresh Asnani P’04 

L. Edmund Atwater III T’64, 167 
Ruth Campbell Austin W'65 
Frida Israel Bagel P’'08 

Jerry Bagel P’08 

Harrison M. Bains, Jr. P97, P’00 
Leslie E. Bains P’97, P’00 

E Weldon Baird T’75, P’04 
Vikki Bubas Baird T’75, P’04 
Cynthia Lee Baker T’87, G'94 
Douglas M. Baker FR 

Julie Metzger Baker T'82 
William Allen Baker III T’79 
Mark E. Baldwin E’75, P’07, P’08 
Sally P. Baldwin P’07, P’08 
Margaret Tillman Ball T'75, G’78 
Eric F Bam E’78, P’11 

Patricia Susan Bam P11 

Bonnie Maio Bandeen P’11 
Robert Derek Bandeen 1’84, B’85 P’11 
David H. Barber T’'72 

Linna May Barnes L’76, P’09 
Judy Baron P'03 

Ronald Baron P’03 

Jasie S. Barringer FR 

Jacqueline Jeanne Barth T’87 
Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson B'96 
John Anders Bartholdson T’'92 
John Willard Barton E'82, M’86 
Michelle H. Barton FR 

Brit J. Bartter 1’72, P11 

Alan Lawrence Bateman M’74 
Diana S. Bateman FR 

Shane Courtney Battier T’01 
Stephen Ellis Bear T’73 

Claudia C. Beard P’88 

John Q. Beard T’56, L'60, P’88 
Donna Bearden FR 

Robert Alan Bearden 1°79 
Judith Olsen Beaumont 1’74, G'78, P’05, P10 
Scott A. Beaumont P05, P’ 10 

Janice Cohen Beckmen 1°88, B'92 
Jeffrey Thomas Beckmen B'92 

Renee Elizabeth Becnel 1’86, L'90, [90 
Barbara J. Bell B’03 

Christopher Edward Benecchi B'97 
Jane Benenson P’89 

Lawrence B. Benenson T’89 

Geoffrey Stuart Benson T'92 

Charles Andrew Berardesco T’80 
Eileen C. Berger P’02, P06 

Paul R. Berger 1°71, P’02, P’06 
Richard K. Berman T’67 

Brian Daniel Bernard T'88 

Lauren Goldenberg Bernard 189 
Michael James Bingle E94 

Frances Lucille Blackburn T’80 

Marilyn Few Blair FR 

Richard M. Blair 1°51 

Gary D. Blake T’71 

Lawrence E. Blanchard If T’72 

Byron B. Block T’59 

Pam S. Block FR 

Jonathan David Blum T'92 

David L. Bodenhamer T’52 


David William Bonser T’84 
Judy Perry Booker W’71 

Diane Brown Bosek B’83, 
James Charles Bosek B’83 

Kate Bostock 1°94, B’02 
Matthew Franklin Bostock T’91 
Deborah Harmon Bouknight FR 
J. A. Bouknight, Jr. 168 


Gifts to the 
Annual Fund 
help pay for 


+ Innovative programs 
like the interdisciplinary 
Focus Program 


+ Expansive and expensive 
resources through 
the University Libraries 





David FE. Bradley FR 

Laura Lee Segal Bradley T’89, [92 
Caroline Leutze Brecker T’87, B’89 
M. Brennan-Miller FR 

Paula K. Bressler FR 

Rubin Bressler M’57 

Steven Miller Brister T'85 

Laureen Belle Brockett P’09 

Peter C. Brockett E'67, P’09 

Brenda B. Brodie FR 

H. Keith H. Brodie FU ME SM TE 
Diana Harmer Brown 1’78 

Gary Alan Brown 1’83 

Melanie Dorf Brown T’85 

Thomas K. Brown FR 

William G. Brown, Jr. T'78 

Maryann Esernio Bruce T’82 
Ronald G. Bruce FR 

David C. Bryan FR 

John Timothy Bryan T’83 

Elizabeth Louise Buder Buffington N’63, P’87 
Joseph S. Buffington M’71, P’87 
Deborah Doyle Buley P’10 

John Michael Buley P10 

Edgar E Bunce, Jr. T’41 + 

Mary Elizabeth Crawford Bunce W'41 
Robert H. Bunn P'09 

Sarah M. Bunn P’09 

Paula Phillips Burger W’67, G’74, P’07 TR 
Peter Corson Burger H’75, P’07 

Gail Sullivan Burke T’78 

Ann W. Burrus FR 

Robert L. Burrus, Jr. 158 

Bobby W. Bush, Jr. 1’76 

John Matthew Bussel T’'91 

Chad Alan Buxton T’88 

Lynn Lloyd Buxton T’88 

Barry Norman Bycoff P06, P’09 
Bonnie Lynn Herman Bycoff P’06, P’09 
Elizabeth S. Caine P'06 

Thomas P. Caine T’67, P'06 

James E. Caldwell T'67 

Susan Nance Callaway T’'84, G93 
Thomas Howard Callaway T’82, B'93 
James S. Campbell, Jr. T'78, P'07 
Lynn H. Cappelli P’06, P’11 








Jennifer Cocke Carpenter T’82 
Robert D. Carraway T’'62 

David C. Carroll B’86 

Sally Coonrad Carroll 186 

C. Thomas Caskey M’62, H’65, P’88 
Pegey Pearce Caskey W’61, P’88 
Fred W. Caswell T’57, P’81, P’86, P’87 
Sandra Ratcliff Caswell W’'58, P’81, P’86, P’87 
Robert Jeffrey Chandler T’84 

William W. Chandler 1’79 

Deborah S. Chapin P'06, P’08, P11 
Stephen C. Chapin T’76, P’06, P’08, P’11 
Douglas Brownlie Chappell 183 
Erica Roberts Chappell T’86 

Tzau Jin Chung B'94 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen C. Church FR 
Stephen T. Clark 1°77 

Sara Clarkson T’86 

Carlotta Mewborne Clement W’61, P’84 
D. Hayes Clement, Jr. 1°58, P’84 
David Redmon Cobb B’82 

Sara B. Cobb FR 

Robert P. Cochran ['74, P’07, P09 
Suzanne H. Cochran P’07, P’09 
David Michael Cohen 184 

Gail P. Cohen FR 

Laura Steinschneider Colebank 1°79 
Bruce Dawson Coleman T’82 

J. Edward Coleman FR 

Julie Proudfit Coleman 192, 198 ST 
J. Peter Coll, Jr. 1'65, P92 

Nancy Swan Coll N’68, P’92 

Steven Anthony Columbaro T'97 
Herman Cone III £°78 

Anne P. Constant W’71 

Sheree E Cooper Levy T’89 
Georgeann C. Corey P’05 

George N. Corey T’69, P'05+ 

Ann Douglas Cornell T’'75, P’07, P’09 
Ann Stone Costello W’'72, P’04 

John Henry Costello P'04 

Douglas A. Cotter E'65 

Sandra Sayre Craig G’71 

W. Mark Craig D’'72 

Diana L. Crawford P’01, P’03, P’05 
Thomas W. Crawford P’01, P’03, P’05 
Edward A. Cronauer P’09 

Julie M. Cronauer P’(0)9 

George H. Crowell E’67, P’05 

Nancy Melzer Crowell P’05 

Ann Pelham Cullen T’'74, P’06 

Robert B. Cullen P’06 

Rashad Eugene Dabaghi 

William Charles Dackis E’44, P’73 GP 
Kathleen Watkins Dale-Foreman W’43, P’71 TE 
Dolores D'Angelo FR 

Lawrence J. D'Angelo M’73, 
Josephine R. Darden FR 

Thomas E Darden FR 

James Christopher Daues £’81 
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Charles T. Davidson FR 

Joanne Davidson FR 

Jeffrey Lakenan Davis T'S1 

Julie Welch Davis W'62, L'64, P’90 
Alexander L. Dean, Jr. E'86 

Gregory DeMarco F'91, BOL 

Susan Marie Emmett DeMarco B'90 
Jill Dene Denison B'96 

Madelaine Treble dePottere-Smith L'06, G'06 
Robert W. Dickey T'94, L'97 ST 
Elizabeth Ann Daniel Dickinson W’61, P'89 
Gary W. Dickson FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen Dierks P'85, P°90 
Laura B. Di Giantonio L'79 

David T. Ditmars T’64 

Michael R. Dockterman L'78 
William J. Donahoe ER 

Tanya Dorhout B'01 

Allan R. Dragone, Jr. FR 

Susan Jane Kerr Dragone 1°78 
Philip Herbert Dunn M’76, P’07 EM 
Rebecca Estes Dunn A’78, P’07 
Anne O. Durden P’85 

Robert E Durden P85 FE Fl 

Donna Williams Eacho 1°77 
William C. Eacho I 1°76 

Sylvia A. Earle 6°56, G'66, G'93 
Judith Harris Eason FR 

William E. Eason, Jr. T'65, L68 
Shari Schwartzman Eberts T’90 

W. Neil Eggleston T’'75 

Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. E'77, P'10 
Lee J. Einbinder FR 

Lisa Rubin Einbinder 1°82 

James A. Elkins Tf FR 

Virginia Arnold Elkins B’82 

Van W. Ellis T’91, 194 

Frank Edward Emory, Jr. T'79 TR 
Lisa L. Emory FR 

Philip Ellis Erlenbach T’56, P’81, P’85 
Walter Euyang, Jr. B’81 

Catherine Everett W'72, P’05, P’07 
Craig R. Fajnor 1°76 

Kathleen Marie Fallon P'08 

Gail Winter Feagles 176 P'08 
Prentiss Eric Feagles L'76, P’08 
Bobbi Fearnow FR 

Edgar Cecil Fearnow II T’81, M’85 
Mary Adams Ferguson W’69, P'04 
Raymond Buck Ferguson L'70, P’04 
Randolph R. Few T’43, P’82 

Shirley Dana Few P’82 

James Albert Fieber B’81, [81 
Anne Kearns Fields N’82, P’'11 

Jack Clifton Fields, Jr. 1’81, P11 
Deborah Davenport Fildes P’'05, P’10 
Richard James Fildes 1°74, P’05, P10 
Harry J. Finke IV 1'82 

Heather Sutherland Finke T’87 
Thomas Michael Finke B’91 

Jean Swofford Firestone L'82 
William J. Florence III E’83 

Lynne A. Florian, P'09 

Mark Bolognesi Florian T’80, P’09 
Doris Flowers FR 

Harold L. Flowers, Sr. E°38 

Dorlisa King Flur T’87, B’88 

Peter Wade Flur E’86 

Robert E. Foreman T’42 

Ross Carey Formell G’87, 187 
Thomas Yves Henri Fousse B’94 
Debbie Lewis Fox D’79 , P’10 
Deborah Ruth Fox 

James R. Fox T’68, L71, P10 
Sheldon Michael Fox T’81 


Marcia Freed W'70, M'74 

Susan Fletcher French FR 

Luther Frerichs P'05 

Sarah Frerichs P'05 

Martha Seeligson Gaffney 1°87 

Paul Benedict Gaffney 1°86 

Richard Joseph Gagliano B89 
Elizabeth Sturgen Gaither FR 

J. Michael Gaither T'74 

Joseph Gallagher FR 

Kathleen E. Viall Gallagher N’75 
Jane Heist Gamber N'78, B’80 

Scott H. Gamber B'79 

Jill Moskowitz Gardner T’89 

Seth Evan Gardner T'89, 94, B94 
Palmer Peebles Garson 1°79, P’04 
Douglas D. Garson P'04 

Anthony E Garvin 1°84, B'89 

Ann Gavin FR 

James Rapheal Gavin II. M’75, H’76 TR 
Paul Alexander Geier T'85 
Stephanie S. Geier FR 

Ann Pilgram George W'65, P’93, P06 
William W. George P'06 

Elizabeth Whitmer Gereghty B'99 
James G. Gereghty, Jr. B'99 

David Howard Gersh P'05 

Susan Epstein Gersh P'05 

C. Gary Gerst E'61, P96 

Ellen Twomey Giannuzzi T’80 

John K. Giannuzzi FR 

Michael J. Giarla FR 

Catherine Rosa Giegerich P'09 
Thomas William Giegerich L'80, P’09 
Matthew Q. Giffuni 1°93, 196 

Carol A. Gilbert P’06 

Terry S. Gilbert 1°66, P'06 

Alice Cowles Giles W'5S7, G'58 

Peter Mitchell Gillon 1°79, P'11, P11 
Annette Hinely Gingher W’44 

Clair H. Gingher, Jr. E43 + 

Mark P. Gitomer T’69, P’07 

Susan W. Gitomer P’07 

Richard S. Glaser, Jr. 1°76 

Howard G. Godwin, Jr. L69 

Mary Ann McDonough Godwin G69 
Peng Ooi Goh P’'10 

Jesse Joe Goins P’05, P’07 

Irwin N. Gold T'79 

Elisabeth Stacy Rogers Golding 1’79, P’11 
Robert M. Golding P’11 

Fred E. Goldring 1°79 

Keith Kiley Goldstein T’74 

Bruce K. Goodman T’47 

Raymond Hayes Goodmon II 177 
Susan S. Goodmon FR 

Kieran William Goodwin T'91 
Abigail Reardon Gosnell 181 

Arthur A. Gosnell FR 

Courtney G. Gotlin FR 

Matthew A. Gotlin T'96 

Caroline Bergman Gottschalk [90 
Michael Gottschalk FR 

Sara Simons Graves W'69, P’06 
William T. Graves, Sr. T'67, 172, P'06 
Nancy Mayer Green P’04, P’07 
Steven Jay Greenberg G82, H’87 
Eric R. Greenspan T’72, P’09 
Maxine M. Greenspan P’09 


Donna Coleman Gregg L'74, P'03, P'05 FU 


Robert Edgar Gregg 174, P’03, P’05 
James S. Grien P’09 

Lauren Gold Grien T’80, P’09 
Joseph M. Griffin 1°56, L61, P’84 
Priscilla G. Griffin P’84 





Thanks to all of our 


Parents’ Committee 
volunteers! 


John Michael Grimes, Jr. 1°90 
Charles L. Grossman E63 
Marie Choborda Grossman W'63 
Jonathan Michael Guerster E'86 
Kimberly S. Guerster FR 
Susanne Ingeburg Haas L85, 187 
Jeffrey C. Hadden T'84 
Thomas Andrew Hale 82 
©. Wells Hall 174 
Jennifer E, Hall P'03, P04 
Roderick Cameron M. Hall P’03, P’04 
Charlotte Gibson Halloran T’83 
Anne M. Haltiwanger FR 
Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. M'51, H°57 
N. Allison Haltom W'72, P’01 SU 
Lawrence Scott Hamelsky T’92 
Joyce Harrold Hamilton W'65, P’00, P'05 
Roger C. Hamilton T’64, P'00, P’05 
Patricia Lister Hanenberg P’04 
William Joseph Hanenberg E’73, B’80, P’04 
Dale S. Hanson FR 
Monie Thomas Hardwick P’08 
Thomas Chandler Hardwick P’08 
Harry H. Harkins, Jr. 1'73 
Thomas S. Harman 1’79 
Charles L. Harrington P’08 
Diane L. Harrington P’08 
Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. T'49. 
Mary Peacock Harward M’80, P’06, P’09 
Timothy R. S. Harward T'75, M’79, P06, P’09 
John J. Harwood T’78 
Patricia Ruth Hatler 1°76 
James D. Haugh 1’77 
Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer T’78, P'08 
William B. Hauptfuhrer P'08 
Philip J. Hawk E’76, P’06 
Sara A. Hawk P’06 
Paul Abel Hayes P’08 
Roxanne Nelson Hayes P'08 
Martha J. Hays L'82 
Fritz Healy FR 
John M. Healy FR 
David Newell Heaton 189 
James Drury Heerwagen E’80 
Richard G. Heintzelman F'69, P’91, P'98 
Margaret Wadsworth Heinze B'97 
Paula S. Heist FR 
Peter Gregg Heist E’81, B’85 
Cynthia C. Hemmerich FR 
Michael Richard Hemmerich 

T’80, 185, B94 FU 
Leonard G. Herring P95 
Calvin Hill P'94 
Janet Hill P94 TR 
Todd Joshua Hirsch T'96 
Steven E. Hively 1°77 
George C. Hixon P’02 
Karen Hixon P’02 
Sabrina Francis Hodgett T’84 
Laurie Simon Hodrick T'84 
Robert J. Hodrick FR 
Harriet T. Holderness P’06, P’08 
Kathryn Anne Hollister T’81 


John Richard Holzgraefe L179 

A. Frank Hooker, Jr. 1°54 + 

Mark FE. Horning P'08 

Ozey Knight Horton, Jr. E'73 

Richard Louis Horwitz L'82 

Edward Alexander Howson, Jr. 1'86 
Ann Hampton Hunt G70 

Janet Smith Hunt T'84 

William Edwards Hunt T'84 

Herbert H. Hurst, Jr. 1°71 

Kathi Stertzbach Hurst N’72 

Dorothy Addison Hutcheson 180 
Edward Lee Hutcheson FR 

Michael $. Immordino L'86 

Jeffrey D. Ix E78, P'07 

Kathleen Dobson Ix £'79, P'07 
Barbara L. Jamerson P’09 

Robert L. Jamerson, Jr. 1°72, B'74, P’09 
Anne Keegan Jamieson P’07 

Edward Burton Jamieson P’07 

John Paul Janka 184 

Dianne Marie Jardno 1’74, P’08 
Kimberly J. Jenkins 1'76, G'77, G80, P'08 TR 
Harry W. Johnson 1°51, M'55, H’60, P’78 
Samuel W. Johnson T’69, 72, P'96, P99 
Velma Harrison Johnson W'69, P96, P99 
Willie Holt Johnson Il 1°88, B94, 194 
A. Bruce Johnston £’81 

David A. Johnston T'62, P’91, P'93 
Debbie Johnston FR 

L. Merritt Jones, Jr. 1°52 

L, Gregory Jones D'85, G'88, P’09 FU 
Susan Pickens Jones W'52 

Scott J. Jones FR 

Susan Pendleton Jones D’83, P'09 SU 
Walter Curts Jones P’10 

Alan L. Kaganov E'60 

Debbie K. Kahn P’09 

Peter J. Kahn L'76, P'09 

Nicholas J. Kaiser T’79 

Scott Ian Kaplan T’'92 

David J. Kapnick T'76, P’08 

Linda N. Kapnick P'08 

Jeffrey Ray Kappa T’78, M’81 

Rosanne Pollack Kappa M’82 

Scot Earl Karr B’82 

Frederick W. Kast 1°62 

Jerome C. Katz T’72, P’'04, P’07 

Robert Charles Kaufman 1'74 
Christopher K. Kay 1'78 

Gary Earl Kay M’83, P’11 

Mary Beth Bollin Kay N’81, P’11 

John L. Kee II T’'78 

Mrs. John L. Kee, Jr. P’78 

Christine Keleher Kelly FR 

Christopher Mark Kelly L'86 

Leo Kevin Kelly B99 

Michele Kelly FR 

Jennifer Bancroft Kelter T’86 
Christopher John Kempczinski T'91 
Heather McCaslin Kempczinski T’91 

J. Keith Kennedy 1'70, D'74, P'11 
Carol Rogers Kern N’64, P94 
Cleveland C. Kern, Jr. E’62, P'94 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. T'60, 1°63, P’96, P00 
Mary C. Kilbourn FR 

Christopher J. King FR 

Gayle P. King P’09 

Nancy A. Schoenberger King T’86 
Andrew Louis Kirby E’80, P’09 

Nancy T. Kirby P’09 

Carol Kirkman FR 

David G. Klaber 169, P’92, P'94, P97 
Sally Searcy Kleberg W'66, P’91, P'94 TE 
Alexandra Bryan Klein T’81, P’11 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: EM: Faculty DUMC FR: Friend of Duke FU: Faculty University GP: Grandparent H: House Staff ME: Faculty Emeritus DUMC P: Parent SM: Staff DUMC SU: Staff University ‘TE: Trustee Emeritus ‘TE: Former Trustee TR: Trustee +: D 


Andrew S. Klein 1°75, P’08 

Jeffrey Dale Klein P'08 

Julia Miller Klein 

Mary Kristin Klein 1°82 

Joseph Morris Kochansky, Jr. 1°90 
Bradley Jay Korman 1’87 

Gerry D. Koumatos E’80 

Robert B. Krakow T’78, L'81 

Kathryn A. Weichert Kranbuhl P96, P98 
Kathryn H. Kranbuhl 1°96 

M. Kipp Kranbuh! 1°98 

Jeffrey P. Krasnoff 177 

Margaret Elizabeth Krendl T’94 

Mary Gorter Krey T’81 

Kenneth H. Krieger FR 

Marguerite Dravo Krieger W’45, P’77+ 
George R. Krouse, Jr. L'70, P93, P’96 
Susan N. Krouse P’93, P’96 

Cathryn T. Kuhn P'04 

Peter A. Kuhn T’71, P’'04 

Tara Payne Kupersmith T’87 

Dudley B. Lacy 1’72, P’07 

Marian Stone Lacy W’72, P’07 

George C. Lamb Ill 1’75 

ordon R. Lang T’58 

awrence Joseph Lang E’86 

ary Margaret Gillin Lang T’81, P’'09, P’11 
esley W. Lang, Jr. P’09, P’11 

joel M. Lasker 169, P'02+ 

ia Lasker P'02 

Allan Mitchell Latts 1°91, B96 

Kate Shapira Latts 1°93, B'96 

obert N. Laughlin 1°68, P'97 
Cordelia Reardon Laverack T’80, P'11 
Villiam Laverack, Jr. P’11 

andace Law FR 






























David N. Lawrence P’05 

Deborah Ceil Lawrence P’05 

argaret Athey Lawrence G’03, F’03 
obert S. Lawrence, Jr. B’03 

Bill Lee, Jr. 1°51, P’78 

farianne Hollingsworth Lee W'52, P’78 
anet Leeland FR 


Anne Sabiston Leggett 1’78, P’07 
Reid Gordon Leggett 178, P’07 


Tracy Lowrey Lenehan B’98 
anet Tonka Leonard 1’74 
ark Harris Lerner T’82, M’87 
|. Bancroft Lesesne 1°68, M’76 
Ralph Michael Levene T’83 
charles Cauthen Lever, Sr, P’06 
Xiomara Gonzalez Lever P’06 
aul Howard Levine P’07 

andi Klein Levine P’07 
Dorothy Felson Levy W’57 


D onald R. Lincoln 167 










x ph Thomas Linsalata P’08 
Xenneth Daniel Little B96 

stuart D. Louie T’00, L.03 

arian Pecot Lowry W’48 

ichard Kenneth Lublin 1°61, P’86 
Nilliam Kent Luby B’85 

ames E. Luebchow 173, P’06, P’08 
Kathleen Baxter Lybass W’60 
illinghast G. Lybass 157, M’61, H’'63 
ary G. Lynch L'75, P05 

Debra Seeber Lynner P’10 

erry Arthur Lynner P’10 





Catherine O'Hern Lyons B’94 

Robert Lyons FR 

Bruce W. MacEwen T’71 

J. Matthew Mackowski 1’76 

Susan M. Mackowski FR 

Edgar Maeyens, Jr. H’72 

Cynthia Ann Maletis P’09 

Edward Lucas Maletis P’09 
Christopher D. Mangum L'85 

Susan D. Mangum FR 

Bruno Vincent Manno P’04 
Catherine Scott Manno 1’74, P’04 
Kathy Mansfield P’11 

Todd W. Mansfield P’11 

Yibing Mao L89 

Sharon Kerrie Marcil 1’88 

Frank Edward Mars B'90 

Michael John Mars 1’91 

Susan A. Mars FR 

Terri Lynn Mascherin T’81 

Daniel S. Mason L'72 

Clare James Mathe 1’76, P’05, P'08 
Richard Aloys Mathe 1°75, P’05, P’08 
Blair Henry Mathies, Jr. T’79, P’07, P09, P’11 
Deborah Stein Mathies T’78, P’07, P’09, P’11 
Andrew Walter May B’87 

Sara Ecke May B’87 

Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. 1°56, P’84 
Cathy Warren McAuliffe 1°82 

James Gerard McAuliffe FR 

Denise L. McCain-Tharnstrom T’80 
Gray McCalley, Jr. 179 

Mary Jo Beam McCalley T’'79 

David P. McCallie, Jr. E'75 

David R. McClay P’01 FU 

Margaret A. McCormick FR 

Michael D. McCormick T’70 

Capers W. McDonald E'74 

Marion Kiper McDonald T'75 
Thomas Hugh McGlade T’82 

Patricia Patrick McGuinn T’81 

Joe McHugh T’85 

Diane Lynn McKay 1°87, G’00, G’O1 ST 
Colin M. McKinnon 1'77, B’82, P’08 
Patterson Neal McKinnon B’84, P'08 
William Boston McKinnon III T'90 
Mark Paul McLaughlin T’86 
Elizabeth Kirby McMahon 1°79, P’06, P’11 
James David McMahon 1’79, P’06, P’11 
Joseph A. McManus, Jr. 072 

Sean J. McManus 1°77 

John T. McNabb II T’66, B’79, P’96 
Tracy McNamara FR 

Derek Edward McNulty T’90 


Gifts to the 


Annual Fund 


help pay for 


+ Lab start-up costs 


for new faculty 


in engineering and 
the sciences 


+ Arts programming 


and lecture series for 
the Duke and 
Durham communities 





Jack D. McSpadden, Jr. T’68, P’08, P’10 
Ruth Ann Wood McSpadden P’08, P’10 
Patrick S. McVeigh P’09 

Patricia S. McVeigh P’09 

Ana Catarina E. Mendes P’03 
Antonio Mendes 1°67, P’03 

John Donald Methfessel, Jr. 186 
Bunny Meyercord P95, P’98 

E Duffield Meyercord P’95, P98 
Ellen H. Michelson FR 

Bradley Lewis Miller T’81 

David James Miller E’81 

Donna C. Miller P'03, P’05 
Douglas J. Miller 1’76, P’03, P’05 
Eric Richard Miller P10 

John C. H. Miller, Jr. T’66, P’94, P’97, P’'00 
Mindy Hook Miller P’10 

Susan R. Miller P94, P’97, P’00 
Terrence J. Miller B99 

Janet Steel Mishkin W’69, P’05 
Christian J. Mixter 177, P’09 

Mary Bridget Molloy P'09 

Thomas L. Monahan II FR 
Stephen A. Mongillo FR 

Ann Whitney Hyder More T’75, P’'08 
Douglas G. More T’72, P08 

I. Wistar Morris III P95 

Martha Hamilton Morris W’65, P’95 
Robert Gary Moskowitz 177 

Bruce Elliot Mosler T’79 

Wendy Fass Mosler T’80 

Donal Leo Mulligan 1’83 

Harsha Murthy T’81 

Zahra Abdul Ghani Nassar B’05 
Karen Marie Natelli P’10 

Thomas Anthony Natelli E’82 P’10 
John Joseph Navin II T1’81 

Gary R. Nelson 1’64, P95 

Kelli Neptune FR 

Lionel William Neptune E’82 

N. J. Nicholas, Jr. FR 

Katherine T. Nichols P’98, P’01, P’06 
Steven S. Nichols P’98, P’01, P’06 
Lindsay Elizabeth North T’81 
Richard A. Northam T’51 

Jeremiah O. Norton T’00 

Carol L. O’Brien FR 

Charles H. Ogburn T’77, P’11 

Lisa D. Ogburn P’11 

Ray M. Olds E55 

Sandra R. Olds FR 

David C. Olson P’09 

Tara N. Olson P’09 

Bradley Richard Onofrio T’89 
Michelle Epstein Onofrio FR 

John G. Ordway Il E’70 

Edward Yale Orenstein T’82 

Linda Orr W’65 FU 

Charles L. Overby FR 

Amy Factor Oyer T’79, P’09 

Jay Howard Oyer T’78, P’09 

Karen Klopfer Painter P’00 

William E. Painter T’53, M’57, P00 
Richard Laurence Parish III P’07 
Robin Macfadden Parish P’07 
Virginia Reynolds Parker T’80 
Jayshree M. Patel P'07 

Mahendra R. Patel P’07 

Jarrod Michael Patten 194 

Robert K. Payson T’61, 164 

Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 1765 

Nick Pearson 1’73, L76 

Carolyn Ketner Penny W’57, P’82, P’84 


Wade Hampton Penny, Jr. 
157, L60, P’82, P84 


Clifford W. Perry, Jr. 1°66, P’93, P96, P00 
Elizabeth C. Perry P’93, P’96, P’00 
Anna Gunnarsson Pfeiffer 1°77, P’08, P’10 
Leonard Pfeiffer P’08, P10. 

Arthur Phillips P09 

Carole Taylor Phillips P’09 

Katherine Land Picard W’66 

Anne Rice Pierce 

Charles Edward Wilson Pierce £’78, P’10 
Christopher Richard Plaut 1’84 
Suzanne Tucker Plybon T’80 

David R. Poe 174, P’01 

Brian Howard Poloyoy 1’89 

Harriet Letzing Poole FR 

James W. Poole 1°59, P’94 

Marcello Gerardo Porcelli T'92 

Biggs C. Porter T'76 

Ann Suker Potter T’79 

Stephen N. Potter 1°79 

Alicia Brown Powers T’82 

James FE. Powers FR 

Alice Higdon Prater 87 

Harlan I. Prater IV T’84, 87 

David Lloyd Pratt E’85 

James D. Pratt 1°59 

Keith T. Pratt FR 

Terry Pratt FR 

Leslie Susan Prescott E’88 

Laura Beth Pressley R'94 

Susan Carpenter Priester P’03, P’06 
Rebecca Davis Prince [83 

Robert B. Pringle L169, P'00 

B. Andrew Rabin T’88 

Chet Singh Ranawat T'93 

Janice M. Randolph P'09 

William B. Randolph P’09 

Curt A. Rawley E’71 

Charles Richard Rayburn, Jr. L74, P'05 
Yvonne M. Rayburn P’05 

Arthur G. Raynes T'56 + 

Diane S. Raynes FR 

Matthew Ira Rebold T’81 

Nancy B. Rebold FR 

William G. Reed, Jr. T’61 

Edward M. Reefe E’68, P’93, P’99 
Nora Lea Rogers Reefe W'67, P’93, P99 
Glenn Richard Reichardt T’73, P’03, P’09 
Lawrence Adam Reid 1’84 

Margaret Conant Reiser T’77 

Robert E. Reiser, Jr. FR 

Christopher Martin Relyea E’80 
Randolph K. Repass E’66 

Michael George Rhodes E’87 

Dana Rhule-Louie T’'00 

C. Larry Rice 154 

Nancy Aikens Rich W’69, P’02, P’05 
Simon B. Rich, Jr. 1°67, P’02, P’05 
Christine Peterjohn Richards L179 
Daniel R. Richards B’80 

Jerry Richardson FR 
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Rosalind Richardson ER 
| John Francis Rigney L'84, B'84 
Karen W. Rigney B’83 
| Philipp L. Rimmler 1°78 
Quinn Stephen Riordan 187 
Patricia M. Risher P’88 
Paul D. Risher E’57, P’88 
Nelson C. Rising P'91, P'07 
| Sharon S. Rising P’91, P’07 
Steven 2 Roark T’'74, M’78, P’05, P’07 
Virginia White Roark 1°74, G’87, P'05, P’07 
Beth K. Roberts P'08 
Lee Harriss Roberts 1°90 
Ann Lennon Robinson P'08 
Russell Marable Robinson II T’81 
Russell M. Robinson II 
T’54, 1°56, P’78, P’81, P’84 GP 
Sally Dalton Robinson 
W’'55, P’78, P’81, P’84 GP TE 
| Joe J. Robnett, Jr. E49 
Donald E. Rocap 1°77 
Sally-Christine Rodgers FR 
Bruce L. Rogers L'87 
Sally K. Rogers FR 
| James Harris Rooney T’86, B92 
Jennifer O'Connor Rooney T’88 
| Alfred K. Ross T'67 
| Douglas Ross FR 
Megan Waterfield Ross T’97 
| James Stuart Rowe L91 
Thomas D. Rowe, Jr. FU 
Scott Robert Royster T’87 
Michael C. Russ T’66, 169, P'00 
Mark William Ryan 1’81 
Helen Zimmerly Sacha P’03, P10 
John E Sacha T’70, P'03, P10 
| Joan B. Sadler P’79 
John H. Sadler 1°57, M’60, M’60, P°79 
Joseph A. Saldutti P’88, P’00, P02 
Lynne Faylor Saldutti W'61, P’88, P’00, P’02 
Alan R. Saltiel 1'75, P'04 
Swanna Cameron Saltiel P’04 
Geetha Rao Sant T’86 
Timothy S. Sant T’86 
Kathleen M. Sanzo T’79, P’10 
Heather Johnson Sargent T’96 
Adrian Sawezuk B’97 
Cornelia Urban Sawezuk B’97 
Mary Burwell Scarborough P’08 
Paul Ruffin Scarborough E’72, P’08 
Margaret Schaftel FR 
Michael Scott Schaftel B’°94 
A. Daniel Scheinman L'87 
Zoe Scheinman FR 
Phillip J. Schemel FR 
Larry P. Schumann T’'70, P’01 
Diane Schwartz FR 
Jared Naphtali Schwartz M’74, G’75, H’77 
Martin Lerner Schwartz M’71, G’72 
Michael J. Schwartz G’'71, 82, P94 


Phyllis J. Schwartz P°94 

Amy Wilson Scott N’82 

John Lemley Scott 1'82 

Joyce Alaine Scott G73 

Thomas H. Sear 72 

John E, Seddelmeyer 171 

Sarah R. Seddelmeyer FR 

Robert L. Seelig £90, B'91 

Stacy Leigh Sempier T’81 

Nancy Sensenbrenner T’87 

Marcy K. Shack P’08 

William Peter Shack T'75, P’08 
Celestea Gentry Sharp 1°73 

Jesse M. Shefferman B07, B’07 
Anne Shepherd P'99, P’01, P'02 
Thomas A. Shepherd 1°61, P’99, P01, P’02 
William Scott Shillady D’81 

Neal Masaki Shinsato T'87 

A. Courtney Shives, Jr. 1'66 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Shytle FR 
Pamela Kaye Silverman L’81 
Fredrika C. Simmons 1T'75, P’10 
Katherine Larkin Simon FR 

Kurt Norman Simon 1°87 

George Anthony Simonetti B'06 
Elizabeth Brown Simpson N’74, R’81 
Walter W. Simpson III B'74 
Stephen Robert Sleigh B’91 

Carol C. Sloan FR 

Cyrus Hamilton Sloan 1°63, P’91 
O. Temple Sloan, Jr. T'61 

Ann Crandall Sloan W’'63, P’91 
Beverly Markham Small W’49, P’74, P’80 
Gaston E. Small, Jr. P’74, P’80 
Barbara Crnekovic Smit 1’79, P'11 
Neil Smit, Jr. 1°80, P11 

Charles T. Smith, Jr. 1°54 

Geoffrey Scott Smith 194 

Gordon L. Smith, Jr. E'48 

Greg H. Smith P’09 

Janis L. Smith P’09 

Tanya Rolle Smith T'94, [98 ST 
David Madison Smoot IV 1°91 
Robert D. Snell T’69 

Steven Jay Snider B92 

Elizabeth Stewart Snowdon B’01 
Jennifer Johnson Sober T’97 

Paul Martin Sober E'97 

Swen C. Soderstrom, Jr. E’75, P'10 
Jyoti Uka Solanki B’06 

Jose I. Solera P06 

Meg L. Solera P’06 

Ole M. Sorensen P’94 

Suci G. Sorensen P’94 

Mary Rhamstine Spain W'60 
David P. Spearman E'77, P’06, P’08, P’11 
Patricia A. Spearman P’06, P’08, P’11 
Elaine Specter FR 

Howard Specter FR 

Joanne O. Spillane P’06 

Richard A. Spillane P'06 

Kristin Cain Spindler T’89 

Anne Strickland Squadron W’62, P’97 
Charles Arthur Stark 1°83, G’85 
Julie A. Stark FR 

Alice M. Starr FR 

Kenneth W. Starr 173, P’00 

Alison D. Stearns FR 

Neal K. Stearns T’79 

Roger H. Stein L88 

Stuart Mark Stein 178 

Lucia Bassett Steinhilber 1°77 
Steven R. Steinhilber T’76 
Raymond Francis Steitz B’79 

W. Bradford Stephens T’98 


Janet R. Stern P'07 

Jeanette Stern FR 

Matthew Bruce Stern M'78, P'07 
David H. Stevens 1°56 

‘Timothy Maltby Stevens, Jr. B'96 
Victoria K. Stevens FR 

Virginia Atkinson Stevens W'57 
William EF Stevens 70 

Ellen Weiler Stiefler 1'80, P'09 
Frances Robertson Stroh T’89 
Catherine Stuart FR 

James L. Stuart E°71 

Daniel Joseph Sullivan, Jr. 1°74, G’'80 
J. Blake Sullivan F'89 

Jean Farrell Sullivan 1°77, P'06, P'08 
Mimi R. Sullivan FR 

Stephen J. Sullivan 1°77, P'06, P'08 
Lani Lee Sung P'07 

Kent Alan Swanson T’82 

Alan Mark Talpalar 1°83, P'11 

Cheryl Rachel Singer Talpalar 182, P11 
David K. Taylor, Jr. 1°47, 249 11 
George S. Taylor E78 

Carol Susan Tedman FR 

Charles A. Tharnstrom E’79 

Carolyn Thomas FR 

Leanna Matthews Thomas W’'66 

Gary D. Thompson £'62 

Elisabeth Gindrat Thorington T'83 
Neil Hugh Tofsky P08 

Pam Tofsky P’08 

Nguk Ping Tong P’10 

David Lawrence Trautman T’83 

Joan Young Trautman T’83 

David A. Trice T’'70, P’04 

Kathy Holland Trice W’71, P’'04 
Elizabeth Grimes Triggs FR 

Gene Austin Triggs T'75 

Debbi Tice Tuck T’85, G90 

Russell Raymond Tuck III T’84, G’87, G90 
Donald H. Turnbull £68 

Daniel J. Tyukody, Jr. 1°78 

Sandra A. Urie P’04 

Natan Vaisman P’08 

Christian Van Thillo B’89 

Anne K. Van Wert P’10 

John West Van Wert T’80, P10 
Constance Elizabeth Vaught N’73, P’01 
John V. Verner T'50, M’54, H’54, H’59, P’72, P’86 
Sally Prosser Verner W’'51, P’72, P’86 
Charles Von Mueffling 1°92 

Michael Arney Wade B'03 

Robert Rudolph Wahl E'89 

Ann Harris Walker W'53 

Clarence W. Walker 1°53, 155, P’81 
Donald S. Wall E'43 

Ursula Petre Wall W’45 

James V. Walsh T’'74, P’02, P’09 
Patricia E Walsh P’02 P’09 

Timothy Dew Warmath T’84 

Marion Theresa Rucker Watkins T'96, 199 
Seth Alain Watkins E'92, G93, G'96, L99 ST 
Elaine McWhorter Watson W’64, P’91 
William E. Watson T'64, P’91 

John Charles Weber, Jr. B'01 

Merritt W. Weber FR 

Diana Marti Weed T'97, L'02, [02 
Audrey York Weil T'82 

Kenneth Mark Weil E’82 

Clifford Mark Weiner B’84 

Carol Reidy Weingart 1°82, P’11 

Jon David Weingart 1’83, M’87, P’11 
Karen Reid Weiss T’80 

Christine Hayes Weller T’'00 

Jeffrey Micheal Weller FR 


Corinne Dimou Welsh P’07, P09 
Scott Thomson Welsh 1°76, P'07, P'09 
Anne Roebken West N’61 

Kim William West 2-77 

Mary Marcus West FR 

Robert S. West 1°72 

William K. West, Jr. B59, L62 
Campbell L. Wester FR 

John R. Wester 272 

Mark Whittaker Whalen B’80 
Gerald R. Whitt £72 

E. Faye Wickersham P’90, P'92 
Warren G. Wickersham 1°60, P'90, P'92 
James Frederick Wicket, P'10 

Earl L. Wiener 1°55 

Sally Wiener FR 

Charlotte Williams P'74 

Claude Williams, Jr. P'74 

Dennis E. Williams 1’71, P'O1 
Jennifer Scheid Williams A’74, P’09 
Kathleen McConnell Williams T’80, P’11 
Pamela Larsen Williams T’81 

R. Sanders Williams M’74, H'80, P'09 SM 
Dan Hall Willoughby, Jr. 1°82 
Katherine Getzen Willoughby T’80 
Brian Bakar Wilsey 1°97 

Christine Hertz Wolf FR 

Douglas Charles Wolf 1°75 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom K. Wolfe P’02 
Brooksley Spence Wylie T’86 
James Andrew Wylie, Jr. B’91 
Michael Takashi Yamamoto £'85 
John M. Yarborough T'77, P10 
John C. Yates T’'78, 181 

Ellen Cobb Yates T'79 

Magdalena Yesil P’10 

Louise W. Yoder P’10 

Stephen A. Yoder T’75, P’10 
Harold Lionel Yoh Ill £’83, P’09 
Michael H. Yoh E’85 

Sharon Crutcher Yoh T’83, P’09 
Nancy Lynn Yu 1°89 

Anne Louise Zachry T'93 

Jonathan Mare Zeitler T'87, 193 
Herbert J. Zimmer T’67, P’00, P04 
Ronna T. Zimmer P’00, P’04 

Bruce Edward Zimmerman 1’79 
Laura Z. Volk Zimmerman W'67 
Nancy Levine Zisk T’80, L183, P’'08 
Robert Louis Zisk 183, P08 

Carla A. Zorub P’97, P98 

David S. Zorub H’71, H’76, P’97, P’98 
JoAnn L. Zuercher P’03, P09 

Paul Adam Zwillenberg T’89 
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accuracy of this listing. If you find an error, 


please contact Pam Jones at 
pam.a.jones@duke.edu or 919-684-4419. 
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Freshman checklist: Slide ruler? Check 
Walter Braxton Jr. ’61 eyes his class textboc 





ly in place. Jabus “Jay” 





Duke University Archives 
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because its School of Medicine gives students a full year to 
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career as a research scientist, and this 
year she’s studying methods of treating 
advanced liver cancer. “The real-world 
experience I’m getting here—both in the 
clinics and as a researcher—is the most 
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DUKE’'S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 
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who also went to medical school. His financial aid package 
was made up entirely of loans, whereas Andrea receives 


a mix of grant and loan support. 
“Medical school is already an enormous 
commitment,” she said. “It can be 
for TU lal iialemcomele-(el8r-\\-myVI(am-Malele|-meleiceog 
of debt.” This year, Andrea received a 
Doris Duke Clinical Research Fellowship 
to supplement her other grants. 
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Outstanding Volunteers 





he Duke Alumni Association and the 
Annual Fund will present Charles A. 
Dukes Awards to four alumni for out- 
standing volunteer service to the uni- 
versity. The awards are named for the late 
Dukes ’29, director of alumni affairs from 


1944 to 1963, and honor individuals who 


teflect his dedication to the university. Dukes 


award winners are selected by the DAA 
board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee of the Annual Fund. 

This year’s recipients are Babita Lal 


| Deitrich B.S.E. ’89, M.B.A. ’96; Sibyelle 
Gierschmann J.D. ’99; Kathleen E. Viall 
Gallagher B.S.N. ’75; and David E. Ma- 


jestic 80, M.H.A. ’83. 
Deitrich is the Engineering Alumni As- 


“sociation vice president for this academic 


year. She has been a member of the En- 
gineering Alumni Association Council since 
2002. “It makes me feel good to share my 
skills, experience, and ideas to further this 
university and support all of its stakehold- 
ers,” she says. She adds that volunteering 
has been “a thought-provoking journey” 
that has allowed her to re-engage with the 
Pratt School, including current students. 
She lives in Austin, Texas. 

Gallagher, of Ambler, Pennsylvania, has 
held several volunteer positions with her 
nursing-school class. She has been a nursing 
class representative for the Annual Fund; 
nursing class chair or co-chair of her 15th, 
20th, 25th, and 30th reunions; and a mem- 
ber of the Nursing Advisory Council and 
chair of the fundraising committee. The 
university “has provided me with many op- 
portunities and enriched my life in many 
ways,” she says. “From the moment I saw the 
four spires of the chapel, | have been in love 
with and inspired by all that is Duke. Being a 
part of the Duke community has given me the 
Opportunity to be a part of something bigger 
than myself, and for that I am grateful.” 

Gierschmann, who lives in Munich, is a 


Woogle factor: Players Anthony Pilnik, Michael 
Ranson, and Kevin Palka, from left, try to steer 
clear of the looming magnolia tree, which can have 
an unpredictable influence on the game’s outcome 


Jon Gardiner 


Alumni Register 


founding member of the Duke Club of Ger- 
many; she became co-president in 2001 and 
is now president. She is also a member of 
the Duke Law Alumni Board. “I like to vol- 
unteer for Duke because I would like to give 
back to the university, help others to have 
the same great experience, keep up the 
‘Duke spirit’ abroad, and network with 
Dukies,” she says. “After six years of organ- 
izing events for the Duke Club of Germany, 
I am still astonished by the fact that every 
event is a nice one, because you are sure to 
have fun, open-minded, and interesting 
people on board.” 

Majestic, a twenty-four-year employee of 
the university and a Durham resident, is the 
director of planning for Auxiliary Services. 
He is a longtime volunteer for the Duke 
Children’s Classic, a celebrity golf tourna- 
ment that raises funds for the Duke Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and for the Jimmy V Kids 
Klassic, which supports cancer patients at 
the children’s hospital. Majestic also has 
worked with the Duke student group Toys 
’n’ Tales, which provides gifts to a local ele- 
mentary school during the holiday season. 
Beyond his Duke volunteer activities, he 
raises funds for Durham school children as a 


founding member of the Bull City League. 

“] believe that fortunate and responsible 
members of a community are obligated to 
invest in and provide support to less fortu- 
nate community members,” he says. “The 
doctors, nurses, and staff at Duke Children’s 
Hospital enable families to maintain a sense 
of hope and strength to overcome the med- 
ical hardship they face. Volunteering for 
these worthy causes helps me keep in per- 
spective and to appreciate the good fortune 
of my [own] family.” 


Scum, Wooglin’, 
and Other Life Lessons 





hen the brothers of Beta Theta Pi 
talk about the game Lo-lai, it is as 
if they are discussing a coded phi- 
losophy. 

“You can find all the lessons of life in Lo- 
lai,” says Noah Bierman "95. “(a) The court 
never lies; (b) wooglin’ intervenes in our 
lives in ways we can’t understand; (c) some- 
times scum gets in your way.” (More on these 
terms later.) 

To the average bystander, these lessons 
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Duke Alumni Association 
| of Directors, 2007-08 


President: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
President-elect: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Vice Presidents: 

J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 

Ann Wooster Elliott 88 

Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 
Hardy Vieux "93 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. 90 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89 
Matthew F. Bostock ’91 

Emily Busse Bragg ’78 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. °83 
Julia Borger Ferguson ’81 
Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 
William Thomas Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray ’95 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 
Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’67 
Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 
Jeremiah 0. Norton ’00 

John David Ross Jr. 92 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 
Dawn M. Taylor 89 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85 

James V. Walsh ’74 

Samuel Wei Teh Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. "90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Frasier Davis ’87, M.Div. °95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. 85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 

Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. 80, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.PT. 03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 


Student representatives: 
Hasnain Zaidi 08, President, Class of 2008 
Lauren Lee-Houghton ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Render Braswell "10, President, Class of 2010 
Paul Slattery ’08, President, Duke Student Government 
Crystal Brown L ’08, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom 72, Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
University Archivist Emeritus 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek *76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. 61, A.M. 768 
Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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sound like gobbledygook, but they make per- 
fect sense to the fifty Beta Theta Pi alumni 
who gathered at Wannamaker Dormitory in 


late summer for a reunion tournament of 


the game invented by the fraternity. The 
impetus for the Saturday tournament was a 
sad one: The fraternity recently lost its 
housing rights because of low membership. 
These could be the last days of Beta Theta 
Pi—but not, the alumni hope, for Lo-lai. 

“It was much more of a concern that this 
game survive,” says Neill Goslin ’92. “We 
built it up over fifty years, and we don’t want 
it to disappear.” Noting the number of peo- 
ple in attendance, he observes that “this is 
more than we would get at a wedding.” 

Goslin and his teammate, Wil Weldon ’96, 
both of whom live in Durham, organized 
the tournament. Lo-lai (pronounced low-lie) 
enthusiasts from classes as far back as 1992 
came from as far away as San Francisco for 
the event, toting their A-games and their 
egos. The team of Dave Lampp ’97 and Sam 
Ledgerwood '96 made bright red shirts with 
their name, Los Pantalones Calientes—Hot 
Pants—emblazoned in yellow on the front. 

“Half of the game is just the smack talk 
that comes with it,” says Goslin. “Especially 
if you don’t have the skill, you can add a 
certain flare to your game.” 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of what was once a “renegade” game. It is 
played against the wall of Wannamaker that 
faces Tower Drive. There, a makeshift court 
is created by Wannamaker and two sloping 
cement walls. In the old days (way back in 
the 1990s), the fourth boundary was created 
by a dumpster now inexplicably missing, 
victim perhaps of an insensitive bureaucrat- 
ic decision by someone in the Allen Build- 
ing. So the alumni had a dumpster hauled 
in especially for the occasion. 

The premise of the game is simple. There 
are two or more teams of two players (though 
in tournament play, only two teams com- 
pete in each game). There is one tennis ball, 
which a player serves by throwing against 


Courtside: Tournament play 
continued into dusk, left; 
Los Pantalones Calientes’ 
Sam Ledgerwood, below, 
prepares to serve as team- 
mate Dave Lampp looks on 





the wall of Wannamaker. A member of the 
other team must catch the ball and bounce 


it back off the wall—without re-gripping or 
bobbling the ball. You can score only when 
your team serves, and play is stopped if the 
ball hits anything “unnatural,” such as win- 
dow grates or the dorm door. 

“Scum” occurs when a player places his 
body between the ball and the opposition. 
“Wooglin’” refers to the spirit of the mag- 
nolia tree to the left of the court. Partici- 
pants defer to the tree’s decisions for the 
game—if the ball hits the tree and falls back 
in play, it’s live. If the ball gets swallowed by 
tree branches, it’s out. 

Above all else, the players live by the rule 
“the court never lies”: If there is a question 
about a point, it is replayed. 

The night before the event—“this is where 
it gets kind of nerdy,” says Weldon—the play- 
ers hold an auction, bidding on the team 
they think will win (not necessarily their 
own). Each team’s worth determines its seed 
in the tournament; at the reunion tourna- 
ment, Weldon and Goslin are first seed at 
$230. The pool total amounts to $1,600, to be 
split among the owners of the winning team. 

At the end of the day, it’s hot and it’s down 
to the last two teams: Weldon and Goslin’s 
“Team Forest Hills” versus “Team Old Skool,” 
comprising Jason Freeman ’92 and Stuart 
Vickery 92. The members of the other teams 
eat fried chicken on the sidelines and talk 
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Motto mistake: Baldwin’s permanent typo 








_ Selections from University Archives 


\__jsitors who view the Gothic splendor of West 
| Campus or the stately Georgian buildings on 
| | Fast Campus often marvel at the precision 

| and craftsmanship of the stonecutters and 
masons who built the two campuses. While the excel- 
lence of their work cannot be denied, one prominent 
; carving in the center of West Campus appears to bea 
case of mistaken identity. 

The portal to the chapel displays statues of three 
early leaders of the Methodist Church. From left to 
tight, they are: 

+ Thomas Coke (1747-1814), superintendent of the 
___ Methodist Mission in the U.S. (1784) and bishop of the 

_ Methodist Episcopal Church; 
«Francis Asbury (1745-1816), superintendent of 
Methodism in the American colonies (1772) and organ- 

_ izer of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the U.S. (1784); 
i + George Whitfield (1714-1770), English Methodist 
evangelist and missionary. 

While the statutes of Whitfield and Asbury resemble 
"their subjects, that of Coke does not. The clothes 

worn by Coke do not match the period in which he 
lived; their style is more Elizabethan than eighteenth 
century. In addition, the statue of Coke sports a beard, 
while images of Thomas Coke always have him clean 
___ shaven. The stone carvers appear to have used the 
image of Lord Chief Justice Edward Coke (1552-1634) 
as their model instead of the Methodist Coke. 

In addition, a prominent spelling mistake can be 
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about jobs and politics as the final is played 
out—hest of five games wins. 

While there have been upsets (the number- 
two seed, brothers James Stowell ’93 and Car- 
ter Stowell 94, went down in the quarterfi- 
nals), there are no real surprises here. The 
number-one seed takes home the title. 


found on East Campus stonework. A close look at the 
seal above the entrance to Baldwin Auditorium reveals 
that the stonecutter misspelled the university motto 
Eruditio et Religio as Eruditio et Edligio. Unfortunately, 
chisels do not come with spell check. 
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Tim Pyatt 81, University Archivist 
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Although he ultimately placed second, 


Vickery, who was part owner of “Team Forest 


Hills,” still emerges victorious with his share 
of the winning pool. And it’s a good thing, 


he says. “I need the money to justify this to 
my wife.” 


—Kelly Schmader 
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Ask the Expert 


Since graduation, all my jobs have come 
through promotions or connections. 
Now, I’m in the position of having to 
create my first professional résumé. 
How should it be different from the one 
I wrote senior year? 


Graduates often fall in love with the 
résumé that led to their first career posi- 
tion and just add on to it. But you’re ina 
different market now. And that means 
the way you present yourself to potential 
employers needs to change. 

First, consider the structure of your 
résumé. If you have progressively respon- 
sible experience in your career field of 
choice, you can simply start with the 
“experience” category. But most gradu- 
ates have a more checkered employment 
history or seek work that is different from 
their current job. In that case, start your 
résumé with a summary statement. Here, 
you can briefly describe yourself and 
your objective. For example, “Seasoned 
and effective human-resources manager 
with experience in employment and 
employee relations. Seeking position 
in organizational development or corpo- 
rate training.” Note that this description 
also includes many key words that can 
be picked up by automated résumé- 
screening systems. 

Your experience is much more impor- 
tant now than what you did in college, 
so put the “education” category toward 
the bottom of your résumé. You no longer 
need to mention GPA, related courses, 
school awards, or your club soccer 
achievements. What goes in their stead 
may be volunteer work or community 
involvement. But only add your extra- 
curricular activities if they are current 
and are an important part of your life. 

In your new résumé, it’s accomplish- 
ments that count, and if you have a lot 
of them, you’re not limited to one page. 
Just make sure your résumé articulates 
clearly who you are, what you want, and 
what you can do for your ideal employer. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 


alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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Half-Century Club 


Mary Ann Heyward Ferguson °38, A.M. ’40 
has been recognized in Feminists Who Changed America 
1963-1975, published by University of Illinois Press. 


Arnold B. McKinnon ’50, LL.B. ’51 was honored 
by the Norfolk Southern Corp., which named its 21- 
story glass office tower after him. An employee of 
Southern Railway since 1951, he stayed with the 
company when Norfolk & Western Railway merged 
with Southern Railway in 1982. He is now retired. 


Marjorie Merritt Mengedoht '53 is retired and 
lives in Charleston, S.C., with her husband, Daniel. 
For 38 years, Marjorie and Daniel had their own 
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pediatric private practice. They have four children 
ind 13 grandchildren 


Freeman L. Ashworth 57 has published Chestnut 
Street, a novel about an ex seminary student and his 
journey into adulthood lt explores the themes of love, 
family, and the meaning of a happy home 


1960s 


C. Thomas Caskey M.1). ’62 was named director and 
CEO of the Brown Foundation Institute of Molecular 
Medicine for the Prevention of Human Disease. 


Michael R. Walsh J.1. '63 was selected as one of 
the Top 100 Florida Super Lawyers in Florida Super 
Lawyers 2007 


Emanuel Newmark M.D. ’66 received the Shale 
Richardson M.D. Service to Medicine Award from 
the Florida Society of Ophthalmology. 


Jack O. Bovender Jr. '67, M.H.A. ’69 has been 
elected to a five-year term on the board of directors 
of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
Foundation. He has been chairman and CEO of 
Hospital Corporation of America for 29 years and 
was named Best CEO in America for health-care 
facilities in 2003, 2004, and 2005. In 2007, he 
received the American College of Healthcare 
Executives’ Gold Medal Award for his career contri- 
butions to health care. 


Carolyn Frances Zimmerman ’67 has been 
presented with a Life Service Award from the ESOP 
Association, a Washington-based organization that 
focuses on employee ownership through employee 
stock ownership plans (ESOPs). She was honored for 
her commitment to employee ownership and contri- 
butions to the association. 


When 


Pender M. McCarter '68 retired as director of 
public relations at IEEE-USA, a Washington-based 
trade organization for engineers, at the beginning 
of 2007 after 25 years in the engineering field. He 
now serves as senior public-relations counselor to 
IEEE-USA, promoting the public understanding 
of engineering 


1970s 


James P. Golson Ph.D. '70 received the Rotary 
International District 6880 Humanitarian Award for 
his work helping to eradicate polio in Egypt and Ghana. 
He is president of the Rotary Club of Auburn, Ala. 


David M. Rubenstein ’70 has been elected to the 
University of Chicago’s board of trustees. He current- 
ly serves as a trustee for Duke and various other 


Organizations. 


Kim K. Greene ’71 was named a Kentucky Super 
Lawyer. She practices in the Louisville, Ky., office of 
Dinsmore & Shohl. 


Richard James Fildes ’74 is a partner in the law 
firm Lowndes Drosdick Doster Kantor & Reed. He 
was recently named chair of the board of officers for 
the 2007-08 Florida Citrus Sports Foundation. 


William A. Hawkins III B.S.E. ’76 is CEO of 

Medtronic Inc., which develops and manufactures a 
range of products and therapies aimed at diagnosing, 
treating, and preventing chronic health conditions. 


Michael K. Kuhn ’76 was appointed to a three-year 
membership on the standing committee on profes- 
sionalism of the State Bar of Texas. He is a partner in 
the transactions, financial-services, and real-estate 
sections of Jackson Walker. 


Sue D. Sheridan ’76 is majority counsel for the 
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House Energy and Air Quality subcommittee, a 
subset of the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee. She specializes in electricity law, climate-change 
policy, and nuclear power issues. 


Frederick Robinson ’79, J.D. ’82 has been named 
one of the District of Columbia’s Top 100 Super 
Lawyers in Washington Law & Politics magazine for 
his work in health care. He is with the firm Fulbright 
& Jaworski. 


MARRIAGES: Anne P. Mercer ’73 to Ronald E. 
Huntsberger on Nov. 21, 2006. Residence: Delaware, 


Ohio. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to John “Ed” 
Turlington '79 and Marla Turlington on Jan. 8, 
2007. Named Henry. 


Glen A. Duncan ’80 is the director of communi- 
cations at Pennington Biomedical Research Center, 
the largest academically based nutrition research 
center in the world. His team has won awards in 
idvertising and public relations, and he spends an 
increasing amount of time working with national 
and international media. He lives in Baton Rouge, 
La., with his wife, Karen, and their two children, 
Taylor and Hillary. He is a former Project WILD 
staff member. 


Maureen B. Kerr ’S0 has recently joined Lehman 
Brothers as a senior vice president in structure credit. 
She spent the past 15 years as vice president in global 
‘ixed income at Goldman Sachs, where she special- 
zed in structuring and negotiating private place- 
nents for insurance companies. She is on the board 
of directors of the Andy Warhol Museum. She has 
ived in Manhattan since completing her M.B.A. at 
che Wharton School in 1986. 


John S. Kirkpatrick B.S.E. ’80 is professor and 
chairman of the department of orthopaedic surgery 
ind rehabilitation at the University of Florida- 
facksonville. He is also chair of the biomedical engi- 
neering committee of the American Academy of 
Jrthopaedic Surgeons. He recently completed a term 
on the Orthopaedic and Rehabilitation Devices 
Panel, an advisory committee for the Food and Drug 
Administration, where he also served as chair. 


Kathy Callahan ’84 has been appointed a partner 


in Continuous Learning Group, a global business 


consulting firm. 

Marc Galloway M.D. ’84 has received a Kappa 
Delta Award in recognition of excellence and prom- 
se in orthopaedic research. He and his colleagues 
vill also receive the Ann Donner Vaughn Award for 
heir investigation of functional tissue engineering 
or tendon repair using mesenchymal stem cells, 
dioscaffolds, and mechanical stimulation. Each year 
since 1996, he has been listed in “The Best Doctors 
n America” database, and he was included in 
Vincinnati Magazine’s “Best Doctors in Cincinnati” 
in 2002 and 2004 through 2006. 


Damon V. Pike ’84 has opened a boutique legal 
practice, the Pike Law Firm, in Atlanta following a 
)3-year career with Deloitte & Touche. His firm spe- 
tializes in customs, international trade regulation, 
ind consulting. 


Constance Panos Karides ’85 is a certified 
pecupational health-and-safety technologist and 
orks as a safety manager for the Department of 
Defense. She and her husband, Sam, live with their 
hree children in England. 

Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’86 was named by Sports 





MINI-PROFILE 


Susan Letzler Cole ’62, 
constructing a maternal 
tribute 


efore her death from can- 
cer in 1990, Alice Parson 
Letzler gave her daughter, 
Susan Letzler Cole, a gift. 
Cole was wrapping up Directors in 
Rehearsal: A Hidden World, a behind- 
the-scenes look at the dynamic 
between theater directors and 
actors during rehearsal sessions. 
She asked her mother to proofread 
the book draft, which captured, 
among other things, the familial 
aspect of presenting dramatic works 
for an audience. 

“In the theater, casts become 
families,’ says Cole. “So | had been 
writing about families that were 
temporary, families that disband 
after each production. My mother 
was terminally ill and on chemo- 
therapy, and as she finished proofing 
the book, she said to me, 'l hope 
some day you will write my story. 
And it took my breath away.” 

The women set aside three sepa- 
rate occasions within a six-day peri- 
od to talk, amassing a more than 
two-hour oral history of Alice 
Letzler’s life. After her mother died, 
Cole put the tapes aside, too dis- 
traught to listen to her mother’s 
voice. But her mother’s physical 
absence was almost too much to 
endure. “For years after she died, 
| could not bear the silence, and 
50 | began to write letters to her.” 
One day a computer glitch forced 
her to take her machine to a repair 
shop to retrieve missing data; 
when the file containing the letters 
she'd written to her mother was 
retrieved and printed out, Cole was 
shocked to discover it amounted to 
ninety pages. 

With the idea of pairing excerpts 
of the oral-history transcripts with 
selections from her letters, Cole had 
the foundation for what would 
become Missing Alice: In Search of a 
Mother's Voice. Serendipitously, as 
Cole was looking through an old 
filing cabinet in her brother's base- 
ment, she discovered a journal that 
Letzler had kept as a fourteen-year- 





old girl, and incorporated that earlier 


life perspective into the book, as well. 


Cole calls Missing Alice, published 
earlier this year as part of the 
Syracuse University Press’ Writing 
American Women series, “an experi- 
mental memoir, the autobiography 
of two voices.” 

An English professor and director 
of the concentration in creative writ- 
ing at Albertus Magnus College in 


SUSAN 








New Haven, Connecticut, Cole says 
she was inspired as an undergradu- 
ate by English professors William 
Blackburn, George Walton Williams 
and William Combs (both of whom 
she still corresponds with), J.A. 
Bryant Jr., and Helen Bevington, 
among others. After Duke, Cole went 
on to earn her master’s and doctoral 
degrees from Harvard University. In 
addition to Missing Alice and Direc- 
tors in Rehearsal, Cole has written 
The Absent One: Mourning Ritual, 
Tragedy, and the Performance of Am- 
bivalence, and Playwrights in Re- 
hearsal: The Seduction of Company. 

Cole is careful to point out that 
Missing Alice is not intended to be 
the definitive account of her mother’s 
life. “The subtitle is important and 
intentional,’ she says. “| wanted to 
write against the trend of authors 
who write biographies about their 
parents that claim to be the final 
word. We all want to know who our 
parents are, but full knowledge is 
impossible. | do recommend that 
people who are interested should 
find out as much about their parents 
as possible while they are still alive. 
But the ironic truth is that we will 
never fully know those whom we 
love most, and whom we want to 
know most fully.” 

— Bridget Booher 
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Daniel Karslake ’87, 
documenting a 


Christian imperative 


aniel Karslake has long 

known about Bible pas- 

sages that appear to con- 

demn homosexuality. 
Soon after Karslake graduated from 
Duke and came out to his parents, his 
father read to him from the Bible, 
imploring his son to change his sexu- 
al orientation. 

Now Karslake has made the Bible 
the centerpiece of his first documen- 
tary film, which premiered earlier this 
year at the Sundance Film Festival. 
For the Bible Tells Me So features five 
conservative Christian families whose 
gay loved ones cause them to examine 
their own faith. Religious leaders, in- 
cluding Archbishop Desmond Tutu of 
South Africa and the Reverend Peter 
Gomes of Harvard University, offer 
perspectives on the often heated is- 
sue of biblical teaching and homo- 
sexuality. 

“I made this film very specifically 
for what | call the moveable middle,” 
Karslake says. “I think there's a group 
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of people in this country who don't 
quite know what to think, who are 
getting to know a gay or lesbian per- 
son for the first time, but all they 
hear about from religious figures is 
that gay people are evil, they're con- 
demned in the Bible.” 

In the film, which Karslake pro- 
duced and directed, one woman 
changes her viewpoint after the 
daughter she rejected for being a 
lesbian commits suicide; a religious 
couple from the Midwest comes to 
accept and fight for the rights of their 
gay teenage son. Karslake also tells 
the story of the family of former 
Congressman Richard Gephardt, 
whose daughter Chrissy is gay, and of 
Gene Robinson, a gay man whose 
consecration as bishop in New Hamp- 
shire roiled the Episcopal church. 
Robinson's decision to cooperate with 
the filmmaker launched the project, 
which began in 2003 and took more 
than three years to complete. 

Karslake, a resident of New York, 
formerly worked as a producer for the 
Emmy-nominated PBS newsmagazine 
In the Life. As he was raising money 
for the film, he faced skepticism 


among his peers, many of whom 
didn’t want him to give credence to 
the religion they felt oppressed them. 
Yet Karslake argues, “If we're going to 
start to counter that, you don't do 
that by saying, ‘Forget the Bible.” 

He saw the validity of his argu- 
ment when he began showing the 
film. One woman told him it made 
her reconsider everything she be- 
lieved about gay people. She never 
knew, she said, that “nice Christian 
families” could have gay children. 

Karslake once couldn't believe it 
either. During college, he prayed in 
Duke Chapel that the son his parents 
were so proud of could not be some- 
thing that might shame them. His 
prayers were eventually answered in 
a different way, however. When he 
joined his partner in a commitment 
ceremony in the mid-'90s, his par- 
ents were there. By then, his mother 
had started a chapter of Parents, 
Families and Friends of Lesbians and 
Gays (PFLAG). 

For the Bible Tells Me So has earned 
critical and popular acclaim. It won 
the Audience Award for Best Docu- 
mentary at the Seattle International 
Film Festival and the Kathleen Bryan 
Edwards Award for Human Rights at 
Durham’s Full Frame Documentary 
Festival and was a nominee for the 
grand jury prize at Sundance. This 
fall, First Run Features is distributing 
the film in theaters across the country 
(see www. forthebibletellsmeso.org 
for dates and locations), and Karslake 
is embarking on the international 
film-festival circuit. 

“It’s been amazing to see how the 
conservative Christian community has 
received the film,’ says Karslake. At 
one screening, he recalls, a woman who 
introduced herself as a born-again 
Christian “thanked me for‘reminding 
the world about the true story of 
Jesus.’ Jesus embraced the outcasts. 
| wanted to show that people of deep 
and abiding faith can also love their 
gay child, and that the church should 
be about bringing people together, 
not pushing people away.” 


— Lewis |. Rice 


Rice is a freelance writer in Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 


Illustrated as one of the most influential people in the 
history of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. She credits Title 1X with making it possible for 
her to attend Duke on a swimming scholarship and t 
win three gold medals and one silver in the 1984 
Olympics. She teaches torts and sports law at Florida 
Coastal School of Law. 


Eric Dinallo M.2.P. 87 has been named superinten 
dent of the New York State Insurance Department. 


Joe Paschall '88, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps, is in the middle of a yearlong tour in 
Iraq as deputy assistant chief of staff for intelligence 
for multinational forces in the West in the Al Anbar 
Province. Upon his return to the U.S. next year, he 
anticipates retiring after 20 years of service and plans 
to begin a second career. 


Mark Davis Rosser '89 is an English teacher at 
Lower Moreland High School in Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. He has been teaching for 18 years. He is also the 
coordinator and founder of the Philadelphia High 
School Ultimate Education League, an ultimate Frishee 
league that includes 30 teams. In the summers, he runs 
the Philadelphia Ultimate Camp, which teaches middle 
and high-school students the fundamentals of the game. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Peter Reinecke 
’84 and Noel Gerson on Oct. 8, 2006. Named Isabelle 
Gerson Reinecke... Third child and second daughter 
to Constance Panos Karides ’85 and Sam 
Karides on April 8, 2005. Named Elizabeth Grace... 
Second child and first son to Harold Erick Layton 
Ph.D. ’86 and Anita Tam Layton ’94 on April 27, 
2007. Named Nathaniel Wai-Yin...Second child and 
son to Mark A. Augusti ’87 and Jennifer P. Augusti 
on April 7, 2007. Named Bryce Alexander...Second 
child and first son to Mark Davis Rosser ’87 and 
Donghee Song Rosser on April 18, 2007. Named 
Zachary...Second child and first daughter to Amy 
Lin Meyerson ’89 and Brandon Meyerson on Feb. 
27, 2007. Named Ashley Erin. 


1990s 


Kristin Clontz Bell 90 has served as the assistant 

director of general medicine and assistant professor of 
internal medicine at the U.Va. student health center 

for the past 10 years. She lives in Charlottesville, Va., 
with her husband, Brian, and their two children. 





Michael F. Kleine ’90, J.D. ’93 is a Foreign Service 
officer with the Department of State. He returned 

to Washington in August after serving four years with 
the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, Korea. He previously 
served in Vietnam and Kosovo. 


Spencer Bradford M.Div. 91 has been chosen 
executive director of Durham Congregations in Action, 
an interfaith organization of 58 area congregations. 
He is also pastor of Durham Mennonite Church. 


Tony Polito M.B.A. 91 was promoted to associate 
professor with tenure at the College of Business at 
East Carolina University. 


Daniel Crawford 92 was awarded the Dr. Carroll 
B. Shannon Certificate of Teaching Excellence. 
He teaches at Virginia Tech’s College of Science. 


G. Steven Fender 92 has been appointed vice 
chairman of the Judicial Liaison Committee for State 
Court/Federal Court of the Business Law Section of 
the Florida Bar. The goal of the committee is to foster 
improved relations between the courts in Florida and 
the business community. He also completed a one- 
year term of service as chair of the business litigation 
committee of the Florida Bar. He is a lawyer with 
Litchford & Christopher in Orlando, Fla. 


Jeffrey L. Fisher 92 was named one of the 
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100 most influential lawyers in America in 2006 by 
the National Law Journal. He was also named the sole 
runner-up for 2004 Lawyer of the Year. In 2005, he 
was made a partner in the Seattle office of Davis 
Wright Tremaine and a co-chair of his firm’s appel- 
late practice group after winning his first two cases 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, Blakely v. Washington 
and Crawford v. Washington. He specializes in First 
Amendment, criminal defense, and other constitu- 
tional matters in state and federal courts. He is co- 
chair of the National Association of Criminal De- 
fense Lawyers Oral Argument Committee and vice 
chair of its Amicus Committee. He is a law professor 
at Stanford University. 


Ashley C. Barfield 94, A.M. ’96 earned her 
D.V.M. degree from N.C. State’s vet school. She is a 
partner in a small private practice in Winchester, Tenn. 





Louis Singleton Clyburn III 94 has become 

the assistant director of athletics for ticket operations 
and event management at Elon University. Pre- 
viously, he was recruiting coordinator for Elon’s 
football team. 


Kearns Davis Jr. A.M. ’94 has rejoined Brooks, 
Pierce, McLendon, Humphrey & Leonard as partner 
after four years as an assistant U.S. attorney for the 
Middle District of North Carolina. He now leads the 
‘irm’s practice in white-collar criminal defense, feder- 
il criminal trials and appeals, grand jury proceedings, 
yovernment investigations, and internal investiga- 
‘ions. This year, he was elected to the Business North 
Carolina Legal Elite. 


Norma Irene Pappas Gavin Ph.D. '94 has been 
yppointed an RT] International senior fellow. She is 
1 senior research economist and has worked with 
RTI, a scientific research and development institute, 
since 1995. 


Michael T. Perlberg '94 was promoted to senior vice 
oresident and general counsel of Levy Restaurants. He 
t, i (FR : bie RBI = 
ives in Glencoe, IIl., with his wife, Emily, and son, Grant. 


ichard W. Sprott M.E.M. ’94 is the new execu- 
tive director of the Utah Department of Environ- 
ental Quality. Previously, he served as director of 
he Utah Division of Air Quality. He is also the 
ewly elected president for the Air and Waste Man- 
igement Association for 2009. 


=lizabeth Crockett Jones 95 is the author of Three 
Blocks from Heaven, published by PublishAmerica. 




















ohit Kumar 95 is domestic policy director in the 
btfice of Sen. Mitch McConnell, the U.S. Senate 
Republican Leader. 


Aathleen S. Moore "96, M.E.M. ’00 works for the 
.S, Coast Guard to enforce fishery regulations and 
ronserve protected species. She was recently promot- 
ed and received both the Coast Guard and Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security’s Environmental Awards 
jor Natural Resources Management. 


Benjamin Applestein 98 is a tax associate with 
he law firm Simpson Thacher & Bartlett. 


Gregory E. Lakin 98 was awarded a research 
fellowship in the University of Pennsylvania’s 
livision of plastic surgery. He will spend two years 
tudying pediatric craniofacial disorders. He has 
rompleted three years of a five-year combined 
beneral- and plastic-surgery residency at the Univer- 
ity of Rochester. 

tica Atkinson Applestein '99 is an upper-school 


nglish teacher at the Castilleja School, an all-girl 
independent day school in California. 


pean Riley ’99 has joined the Boston office of the 
ixon Peabody law firm. He is a member of the firm’s 
White-collar practice group and concentrates on 
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Zephyr Rain Teachout 
JED OD Ania 99° 


accidental Internet guru 


have had a sort of peripatetic 
life,’ says Zephyr Rain Teachout. 
This turns out to be no mild 
understatement. 

In the span of her career, Teachout 
has held jobs as a waitress, campaign 
volunteer, textbook translator, founder 
of a nonprofit legal center, Internet 
guru, and law professor. Somewhere 
along the way, she also managed to 
change the role of technology in 
electoral politics. 

After graduating from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1993, Teachout held a series of 
odd jobs. It wasn’t until she shared a 
fortuitous elevator ride with Howard 
Dean’s chief of staff in 1994 that she 
found herself in politics. 

Dean was launching his guberna- 
torial campaign, and Teachout became 
his operations director, a title she 
earned because she answered the 
phone when someone asked to speak 
to the operations director. Other than 
volunteers, there were only three peo- 
ple on the campaign, which, com- 
bined with Dean’s overwhelming 
popularity in Vermont, put Teachout 
on the fast track to the campaign's 
inner circle. 

After Dean won the election, Teach- 
out traveled and worked in Morocco on 
a database of English textbooks. She 
returned to the U.S. in the mid-’90s 


and became an assistant to Georgia 
Shreve, an Upper East Side writer in 
New York. She also applied to Duke Law 
School and was accepted into a joint 
degree program in political science. 

“At Duke, | learned the joy of real- 
ly being a good student, of reading 
closely and paying attention,’ she 
says. She became the editor in chief 
of Duke's law journal and graduated 
summa cum laude. 

After a year spent clerking for Chief 
Judge Edward R. Becker, U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit in 
Philadelphia, she decided to return to 
Durham to help launch and operate a 
nonprofit legal center with some 
friends. Called the Fair Trial Initiative, 
the center was founded with the mis- 
sion of providing representation for 
those accused of capital crimes. The 
center hired young law-school grad- 
uates to work on death-penalty cases. 

But soon another campaign beck- 
oned. Dean was running for president, 
and Teachout moved back to Vermont 
to volunteer for his staff. She worked 
her way up to director of online or- 
ganizing, despite the fact, she says, 
that she was not computer savvy. 

Even so, she began using online 
social networking tools, such as chat 
rooms and electronic mailing lists, to 
help Dean supporters mobilize their 
resources. Her idea was to create 
Internet resources for supporters to 
meet one another electronically in 
order to plan for and engage in polit- 
ical work in their communities. 





Les Todd 

The idea took off, and she became 
the cyber brains behind Dean’s suc- 
cessful online campaign, which is 
credited with revolutionizing online 
political organizing and creating a 
new model for modern-day activism. 

Although she still describes her- 
self as an “accidental Internet guru,’ 
after the campaign ended, Teachout 
became a recognized authority on 
how to use the Web to organize and 
motivate supporters and engage citi- 
zens more actively in the political 
process. She plans to continue to 
study the relationship between the 
Internet and governance in her new 
post as a visiting assistant professor 
at Duke Law School. 

Even now, Teachout says she cares 
about the Internet only to the extent 
that it seriously engages citizens in 
the political process—so that they 
become more than what she 
describes as “virtual stamp lickers 
and door knockers.” 

Online political participation has 
made it easy for people from a wide 
variety of backgrounds to become as 
politically active as they choose to be, 
she says. “It’s hard to use the Internet 
successfully in a way that is not just a 
little bit democratizing.” 


—Malina Brown 


Brown's work has been published in 
The Washington Post, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, and The News & 
Observer, among other publications. 
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white-collar defense, government investigations, and 
omplex civil litigation. He previously worked for 
Holland & Knight. 


MARRIAGES: Benjamin Applestein 98 to Erica 
Atkinson 99 on June 9, 2007. Residence: Palo Alto, 
Calif... Elena N. Lopez 98 to Wael Ameed 

houry on April 7, 2007. Residence: Tampa, Fla.... 
ica Atkinson 99 to Benjamin Applestein 
98 on June 9, 2007. Residence: Palo Alto, Calif. 


IRTHS: Second child and first son to Kristin Clontz 
ell 90 and Brian Bell on July 3, 2006. Named 

eenan Asher...First child and daughter to Cosmas 
ykos J.D. 93 and Kelli-Anne Jonnston Lykos 
95 on May 9, 2007. Named Kylie Anne...First child 
dson to Keith Samuel Hasson 794, J.D. 97 and 
lizabeth Smith Hasson on July 8, 2007. Named Keith 
ooper...Second child and first son to Anita Tam 
ayton 94 and Harold Erick Layton Ph.D. '86 
n April 27, 2007. Named Nathaniel Wai-Yin.. .First 
hild to Michael T. Perlberg 94 and Emily L. 
erlberg on Feb. 7, 2007. Named Grant Finley...First 
hild and daughter to Jayme Weiner Holstein 
95 and Michael Holstein on Dec. 20, 2006. Named 
yla Brooke. ..Second child and daughter to Elizabeth 
rockett Jones 95 and Tony Jones on Dec. 12, 
006. Named Jocelyn Talia...First child and daughter 
o Kelli-Anne Jonnston Lykos "95 and 

osmas Lykos J.D. 93 on May 9, 2007. Named 
ylie Anne...Second child and son to Christiane 
eid McCloud 95 and William McCloud on June 
0, 2007. Named Brady Reid...Second child and son 
o Elizabeth Scott Curtin 97 and Denis John 
urtin on Nov. 2, 2006. Named Liam James...First 
hild and son to Stacey Miness Mayer 97 and 
avid Mayer on July 27, 2006. Named Joshua Jack... 
first child and daughter to Claire DiLorenzo 
Paquin 97 and J.P. Paquin on May 14, 2007. Named 
Chloe DiLorenzo...Second child and first daughter 

o Jodi Floersheim Rosenberg 98 and Jeffrey 
. Rosenberg on Oct. 13, 2006. Named Maya Emily... 
irst child and son to Jason Watson '98 and Sarah 
atson on Nov. 3, 2007. Named Ryan Christopher... 
irst child and son to Nathan Cope B.S.E. ’99 and 
anya Hill Cope 99 on June 19, 2007. Named 

iles Franklin. 


000s 


arris Brodsky ’00 received his M.D. from the 
niversity of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston, 
exas, and is a resident at the University of Pittsburgh 
edical Center. 












































ameron Leigh Matthews ’00 graduated from 
he Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in May. She 
ill complete her residency at the University of 
llinois-Chicago’s family medicine department. She 
braduated from the University of Chicago Law School 
jn June 2006. After sitting for the Illinois Bar exam, 
he was accepted into the Illinois State Bar. 


ark E. Dobossy B.S.E. ’01 received his Ph.D. in 
ivil engineering from Princeton University. His focus 

vas on risk and reliability of large structures, and his 

lissertation was titled “Simulation-based seismic reli- 
hbility assessment of complex structural systems.” He 
fas taken a postdoctoral position at Princeton. 


Niambi Carter A.M. ’02, Ph.D. ’07 has been awarded 
Best Paper honors by the Race, Ethnicity, and Politics 
fection of the American Political Science Association’s 
| 006 annual meeting for her paper “Super Natural: 
Reclaiming Black Female Sexuality in Pornography.” 


: ndrew S. Highland ’02 received an M.Div. 


jrom Emory University’s Candler School of Theology. 


e isa member of the North Central New York 
onference of the United Methodist Church. 


Charles Brodsky ’03 is an assistant district attor- 
ney with the Harris County District Attorney’s office 
in Houston. 


Jennifer Ines Moscoso ’03 has been named 
summer associate by the Gainesville, Ga., law firm 
Stewart, Melvin & Frost. She is a student at Emory 
University School of Law and serves on the board of 
the Legal Association for Women Students. 


Victoria E. “Tori”? Hogan 04 has been awarded a 
Reynolds Foundation Fellowship at Harvard 
University to pursue a master’s degree in education. 


MARRIAGES: Susan Blair Carver ’00 to David 
B. Jensen on April 21, 2007. Residence: Mechanics- 
ville, Va....James Scott Evans ’00 to Kimberly 
Elizabeth Scott Ingraham ’00 on June 23, 2007. 
Residence: New York...Amanda J. Harker ’01 to 
Roby I. Safford on Sept. 26, 2006. Residence: Reno, 
Ney....Shawn Michael Brandt ’03 to Lauren Mary 
Bresnahan on May 26, 2007. Residence: Melbourne, 
Fla....Rebecca L. Kristol '04 to Elliot A. Silver 
’04 on May 27, 2007. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Faison Gibson 
Sutton ’00 and Houston B. Sutton on Jan. 20, 2007. 
Named Houston Brisson Jr....First child and daugh- 
ter to Brad McMinn ’02 and Melanie Truesdale 
McMinn ’02 on May 29, 2007. Named Ashlyn Elyse... 
First child and daughter to Cybelle McFadden 
Wilkens ’05 and Matthew J. Wilkens '06 on 
Feb. 26, 2007. Named Calliope Helene. 


Deaths 


Correction: Marjorie Merritt Mengedoht '53 was 
mistakenly reported as deceased in the July-August 2007 
issue. She lives in Charleston, S.C., with her husband, 
Daniel. Duke Magazine regrets the error. 


W. Kendrick Pritchett A.M. 30 of Berkeley, 
Calif., on May 29, 2007. He received a Ph.D. in 1942 
from the Johns Hopkins University. He joined the 
Air Force after the attack on Pearl Harbor and was 
stationed in the South Pacific and then Germany, 
where he participated in the collection and presenta- 
tion of evidence for the Nuremburg Trials. In 1948, 
he became an associate professor of Greek at the 
University of California-Berkeley, where he remained 
the rest of his career. He was named full professor in 
1954. Pritchett held a Fulbright Research Fellowship 
to Greece in 1951-52 and was awarded two Guggen- 
heim fellowships, in 1951 and 1955. Upon retiring, 
he received the Berkeley Citation, awarded for “aca- 
demic achievement and university service of the highest 
order.” The classics department also established the 
Pritchett Prize in Greek, given annually to the most 
promising student of elementary Greek. He was the 
author of more than 30 books and 100 articles on Greece, 
including his five-volume The Greek State at War. 


Harold W. Atkinson B.S.E. 34 of Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., on June 10, 2007. He received an M.S. from 
Harvard in 1935, then worked at Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. until 1939 when he returned to Wadesboro, 
N.C., as superintendent of the newly formed REA 
Co-op in Anson County. He enlisted in the Army in 
1942, eventually becoming a captain. Mustered out, 
he returned to work at Cambridge Electric Light Co., 
retiring as executive vice president in 1973. He is 
survived by a son. 


Maurie Bertram Cree M.D. 735 of Deltaville, Va., 
on June 23, 2007. He received a B.S. from Wake 
Forest University. During World War II, he was an 
Army medical surgeon in MASH hospitals in 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Dutch East Indies. 
He was honorably discharged from the Medical Corps 
with the rank of major in 1945. After the war he was 
chief of orthopaedic service at the V.A. Hospital in 





Kecoughtan, Va., and joined the founding surgical 
staff at Margaret Pardee Hospital in Hendersonville, 
N.C., in 1952. He retired in 1985. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean; two daughters; two sons; a sister; six 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Marian McClenaghan Aycock ’36 of Raleigh, 
on June 6, 2007. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. With the exception of a brief 
residence in Waynesville, N.C., she lived most of her 
life in Raleigh and worked for the N.C. Legislature. 
She is survived by a niece, two nephews, a great- 
niece, and a great-nephew. 


Howard Paul Steiger '37, M.D. ’40 of Pawley’s 
Island, S.C., on June 23, 2007. He served in the U.S. 
Public Health Service, achieving the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, before opening a private derma- 
tology practice in 1945. A former president of the 
Mecklenburg Cancer Society and the Charlotte 
Exchange Club, he also served on the Charlotte and 
N.C. Boards of Health. He is survived by three 
daughters, a son, a sister, four grandsons, three grand- 
daughters, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Leander Schaidt Jr. B.S.M.E. ’40 of Orlando, 
Fla., on June 13, 2007. While working at Glen L. 
Martin Co. in Baltimore, he earned an M.B.A. and 
an M.A.T. at Rollins College. He retired in 1985 
after 45 years with the company and became a leader 
in founding the Martin retirees’ organization. He is 
survived by a son, a sister, five grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Cousins Light ’41 of Durham, on June 12, 
2007. She directed the senior and youth choirs at Trinity 
United Church of Christ for more than 25 years, taught 
school and piano, worked as a travel agent, and was a 
soloist in many amateur musical productions. She is 
survived by her husband, Frank G. Light ’41; two 
sons, including Frank G. Light Jr. ’66; a daughter; 
six grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


John F. Repko J.D. ’42 of Fayetteville, N.Y., on 
June 22, 2007. During World War II, he served in the 
Army and participated in the liberation of the con- 
centration camp at Dachau. Honorably discharged 
with the rank of captain, he became a lawyer with 
Cravath, Swaine and Moore in New York, until taking 
a position as corporate attorney for General Electric 
Corp., where he worked until retirement. He is sur- 
vived by ason, a brother, and two sisters. 


William Lee Scott Jr. 42 of Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
on May 3, 2007. During World War I, he worked on 
the Manhattan Project at the uranium-enrichment 
facilities in Oak Ridge, Tenn. After the war, he worked 
as a mechanical engineer for the Union Carbide 
Corp. until retirement in 1978. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; a son; a daughter; and three sisters. 


R. Harris Kesler B.D. ’43 of Richmond, Va., on 
June 23, 2007. He received a B.A. from Randolph- 
Macon College before attending Duke. He was a 
chaplain in the Navy, serving at the Naval Air Station 
in Quonset Point, R.I., and on board the USS Fanshaw 
Bay. After mustering out, he enrolled at Union 
Theological Seminary for a year of graduate study. 
He returned to Virginia, serving in various pastoral 
appointments until retiring in 1984. For 22 years he 
was a member of the board of trustees of Randolph- 
Macon College, which awarded him an honorary 
D.Div. in 1967. He is survived by five nieces. 


William L. Canine ’44 of Newberry, S.C., on June 
9, 2007. He received an M.A. from the University of 
Chicago. An officer in the Marine Corps, he was a 
veteran of World War II, receiving the Presidential 
Unit Citation and the Purple Heart for wounds 
received as a platoon commander on Iwo Jima. 
During the 1950s, he taught in the English depart- 
ment at Duke. He was a member of the Duke Half- 
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Century Club and the 4th Marine Division Associ 
ition. He was director of development for Hollins 
College, Newberry College, and the Nature Conset 
vancy. He was also the editor of The Nature Conser 
vancy News. He is survived by his wife, Emily 
Anderson Canine '46; two sons; two daughters, 
including Amy Canine Kissane '8?; five grand 
sons; three granddaughters; and a step-grandson. 


Albert W. Farley Jr. 44, M.D. '47 of Key 
Biscayne, Fla., on June 17, 2005. At Duke, he was a 
member of Delta Tau Delta. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty; four children; four stepchildren; six 
grandchildren; and 13 step-grandchildren. 


Eileen K. Harris 44 of Newton, Pa., on May 28, 
2007. At Duke, she was a member of Delta Delta 
Delta. She was the owner of the Paper Mill Card and 
Gift Store in Morrisville, Pa. She is survived by a son, 
a daughter, a sister, four grandchildren, and two 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Benjamin F. Musser B.D. ’44 of Elm City, N.C., 
on July 3, 2007. He was a minister for 40 years in the 
United Methodist Church, retiring in 1985. He is 
survived by two sons and a brother. 


Embry L. Riebel '44 of Port St. Lucie, Fla., on 
Dec. 3, 2006. 


Eva Ann Winter A.M. '44 of Lincoln, Neb., on 
June 13, 2007. She was an associate professor emerita 
in the department of construction management, College 
of Engineering and Technology, University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln (UNL). She helped organize UNLs student 
chapter of the Society of Women Engineers, becoming 
its first faculty adviser. She wrote Fortran for Con- 
struction. She was a member of the board of directors 
of the American Lupus Society. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, three grandsons, a brother, and a sister. 


William Jacob Brorein B.S.E.E. ’45 of Morris- 
town, N.J., on June 14, 2007. He joined the Navy 
ROTC at Duke and was called to active duty in 
1944. While serving on the USS Henry A. Wiley, he 
fought in the battles of Okinawa and Iwo Jima. He 
worked for Southern Bell and Bell Labs before join- 
ing General Cable Corp. in 1957, where he worked 
until retiring, in 1994. Afterward, he worked as a 
consultant for General Cable. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary Louise; three sons, including William 
Brorein Jr. M.D. 84; three daughters; a sister; two 
brothers; and four grandchildren. 


John Hoehl ’45 of Jacksonville, Fla., on June 23, 
2007. A member of the Naval Reserve, he completed 
officer training at Columbia University. After service 
on two ships and a discharge from the Navy, he re- 
ceived his J.D. from the University of Florida in 1948. 
He joined the Miami office of Blackwell, Walker and 
Gray, where he worked until his retirement in 1992. 
He was a fellow of the American College of Trial 
Lawyers, president of the International Association of 
Defense Council, and president of the Dade County 
Bar Association. For over 30 years, he was a member 
of the Orange Bowl Committee and served as its pres- 
ident in 1985. He is survived by his wife, Johanna 
Weiland Hoehl ’46; a son, John Robert Hoehl 
Jr. 73; three daughters, including Johanna Hoehl 
Edens '74; and 16 grandchildren. 


Wilbert James Newhall IV 45 of Tavares, Fla., 
on May 26, 2007. He was C.O.O. of Universal 
Flavors, a leader in the flavor industry. A retired 
Navy commander, he served in World War II and the 
Korean War. He is survived by his wife, Rossitza; 
three sons; four daughters; 15 grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Jonathan W. Cummings ’46 of Bethesda, Md., 
on Sept. 21, 2006. He served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. For 33 years he worked with the V.A., including 
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26 years as chief of psychology at the V.A. Medical 
Center in Washington. He is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, a brother, five grandchildren; and his com- 
panion, Linda Bracket. 


Nora Olivia Lanham '46 of Durham, on June 17, 
2007. She wrote and composed a musical titled Out 
of the Winter: Cherry Blossoms, which was performed 
in Daytona Beach, Fla. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Charles Lanham Jr. B.S.M.E. '43; a son; 
two daughters; a sister; two brothers; seven grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald F. Metz '46 of Mount Dora, Fla., on Feb. 
28, 2007. 


Benjamin Ray Oliphint B.D. ’46 of Houston, on 
July 7, 2007. In 1951, he earned a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He received honorary degrees 
from Baker University and Wiley College, as well as a 
Distinguished Alumni Award from Southern Methodist 
University. A pastor of various churches in the United 
Methodist Louisiana Conference, he was elected a 
bishop of the United Methodist Church in 1980, 
serving areas in Kansas, Houston, and Louisiana. For 
10 years, he was president of the Texas United Metho- 
dist College Association and was instrumental in the 
founding of Africa University, Zimbabwe. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Nancy Kelley; a daughter; three sons; 
a brother; 10 grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


George F. Lattimore Jr. '47 of Raleigh, on June 
22, 2007. He served as a medic in the Navy’s V-12 
program and was stationed with the Marines in the 
South Pacific. During his service, he survived a 
typhoon by tying himself to the base of a palm tree. 
With his uncle’s guidance, he began his own real- 
estate business in Raleigh. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen; two sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Ralph Taylor McCauley M.D. ’47 of Danville, 
Va., on June 4, 2007. He received his B.S. from 
Virginia Tech. After earning his medical degree at 
Duke, he completed an internship and residency in 
general surgery at the University of Minnesota. He 
resumed his education at Duke in 1952 in order to 
specialize in urology. Shortly after, he joined the Air 
Force, serving two years at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
base in Ohio and two years in Wiesbaden, Germany. 
In 1959, he joined the Danville Urology Clinic, 
eventually establishing Danville Urology Associates 
in 1967. He is survived by his wife, Helen; two 
daughters; six grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


James A. Chambers °48 of Atlanta, on June 6, 
2007. He was retired from his family-owned business, 
Chambers Home Center. He also worked as director 
of transportation for Standard Container Corp. and 
was a founding member of the Clinch Industrial 
Committee. A pioneer of the blueberry industry in 
Georgia, he founded Chambers Brothers Farms in 
1978. As a result of his service on the Area Planning 
Development Commission for southeastern Georgia 
and the National Association of Development 
Organizations, he received the Nick Salazar Award in 
1980 for the outstanding board member in the 
nation. In 1999, the Clinch County Chamber of 
Commerce recognized him as citizen of the year. He 
is survived by his daughter. 


Gay Wygal Hancock ’48 of Bluefield, W.Va., on 
June 9, 2007. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Delta Delta. She was the proprietor of the New-To- 
You consignment shop. She is survived by two chil- 
dren and three grandchildren. 


Richard J. Gardiner 49 of Miami, on June 16, 
2007. He was an Air Force pilot in World War II. 
At Duke, he lettered in track and football. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Doris; a son; a daughter; a brother; 
and a grandson. 


Susan Lyttle Keith '49 of Sewickley, Pa., on Jun 
14, 2007. She taught elementary school at Sewickle 
Academy from 1951 to 1958 and volunteered at 
Sewickley Valley Hospital and Sewickley Library. 
She is survived by her husband, Russell; two sons; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Hudson Peavy Meacham B.S.E.E. ’49 of Hunter 
ville, N.C., on July 4, 2007. He was on the 1945 
Duke Football Sugar Bowl team. He served in the 
Navy on active duty from 1945 to 1946; afterward, | 
served as an ensign in the Naval Reserve from 1949 
to 1955. He worked for Duke Power Co. for 40 years 
He was an elder, deacon, and superintendent of 
Sunday school at Bethel Presbyterian Church, also 
serving on the Christian Education Committee. He 
survived by his wife, Anna Rankin ’49; three sons; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Lena Stewart Marley '49 of Miami, on June 17, 
2007. For over 12 years, she served on the Durham 
County Board of Education. She was the chair for 
John F. Kennedy’s presidential campaign for North 
Carolina. After her political career, she became a 
licensed real-estate broker and briefly ran the 
Porthole Restaurant in Chapel Hill. She is survived 
by a daughter, a son, three grandsons, three step- 
grandsons, and seven step-great-grandchildren. 


E. Judson Pickett B.S.C_E. ’49 of Durham, on 
June 8, 2007. Before Duke, he served in the Air Fore 
as a navigator bombardier aboard B-52s during Worl 
War II. He founded Delta Construction Co. with 
Lindsay Fogleman B.S.C_E. ’49 and then worke 
as a loan officer with Home Savings & Loan. In 1957 
he founded E. Judson Pickett Real Estate Co., which 
later became Pickett-Sprouse Real Estate, and servec 
as a senior partner. In 1994, he was named Realtor o 
the Year by the Durham Association of Realtors. In 
2001, he was named to the C_E. Phillips Wall of Fame 
He became an honorary realtor in 1998 and obtaine 
“realtor emeritus” status in 2006. He is survived by 
his wife, Doris Hoffler, and two daughters. 


William A. Higgins ’51 of Sharpsville, Ohio, on 
June 19, 2007. In 1985, he received his M.Ed. from 
Cleveland State University. He taught in various 
places, including Yuma, Ariz., and London, before 
retiring from the Cleveland school district in 1988 
after 30 years. He sang with the Robert Shaw 
Chorale in Carnegie Hall and with the Cleveland 
Orchestra Chorus at Severance Hall in Cleveland. 
He is survived by a sister. 


Suzanne Conoly Roberts ’51 of Brandon, 
Miss., on Nov. 13, 2006. Survivors include her hus- 
band, J. Lester; three children; two siblings; and six 
grandchildren. 


Maxwell K. Berry ’52 of Lacey, Wash., on June 11 
2006. He received a master’s degree from Louisiana 
State University. A Navy veteran, he retired from th 
State Department Foreign Service, having served in 
many foreign embassies. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann Roper; a daughter; a son; and a brother. 


Jerome Schachter ’52, M.D. 56 of Awendaw, 
S.C., on Sept. 1, 2006. He practiced neurological sur 
gery. He is survived by a daughter, a granddaughter, 
and two grandsons. 


Joe M. Shipley B.S.C_E. '52 of Spring, Texas, on 
June 22, 2007. In World War II, he served in the 
Army Air Corps. He worked for the 3M Co. in 
Norfolk, Va., until transferring to Houston in 1976. 
He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two daughters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Lynn E. Dellenbarger Jr. '53 of Spartanburg, S.C., 
on June 5, 2007. He served as a corporal in World 
War II and earned a Ph.D. in business and finance 
from the University of Florida. He was a professor of 


inance at the University of Oklahoma, West Virginia 
Jniversity, and Georgia Southern University, where 
ye held an endowed chair and was a member of the 
3mall Business Development Center. He is survived by 
iis wife, Phyllis; three children; and two grandchildren. 


=red H. Steffey ’53, LL.B. ’55 of Weddington, 
N.C., on Aug. 25, 2006. At Duke, he was a member 
of Phi Kappa Psi and the Duke Law Journal. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty Stimpson. 


Christine Bessler Poe R.N. ’54 of Durham, on 
une 17, 2007. She was the manager and operator of the 
amily business, Rolls Florist. She also worked as a 
egistered nurse at Duke Hospital. She is survived by 
i daughter, three sons, and three grandchildren. 


Andrew W. Haraway Jr. ’55 of Fort Lauderdale, 
‘Ja., on Jan. 8, 2007. At Duke, he was a member of 
ambda Chi Alpha. 


John Furman Herring Jr. 55 of Chapel Hill, on 
une 15, 2007. After serving in the Marine Corps 
{uring the Korean War, he graduated from Guilford 
Dollege with a degree in economics and business and 
completed graduate studies at UNC-CH. He worked 
or Blue Cross and Blue Shield of North Carolina 
rom 1960 until his retirement in 1996. He served as 
yresident of the Triangle Chapter of the Association 
or Systems Management. He is survived by his wife, 
Lois, and two sons. 


Marian McSurely Mohr ’55 of Alexandra, Va., on 
| O 4 0 

March 15, 2007. She is survived by her husband, 
*rederick; a daughter; a son; and eight grandchildren. 


Mildred C. Chamberlain Ph.D. '56 of Charles- 
on, S.C., on June 17, 2006. She received her B.S. 
rom George Washington University in 1949 and her 
MLS. from Smith College in 1952. She is survived by 
rer husband, Norman; two daughters; and a sister. 


David Kent Gill B.S.C.E. ’56 of Sacramento, 

Dalif., on June 26, 2007. After Duke, he served as an 
officer in the Air Force. He worked 22 years for the 
santa Clara Valley Water District, retiring in 1988 as 
he water supply manager. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; two sons; a daughter; a stepson; a stepdaugh- 
er; a brother; a sister; nine grandchildren; and a 
‘reat-grandchild. 


seorge Aarne Ronkanen B.S.M.E. ’57 of Mesa, 
Ariz., on March 11, 2007. He worked for several dif- 
erent companies, including Allis‘Chalmers and 
siemans Power Corp. He is survived by a niece; a 
iephew; and several grandnieces and grandnephews. 


} 

Nilliam H. Cochran M.Ed. ’58 of Ocala, Fla., on 
une 8, 2007. He served in the Army Air Corps in 
Norld War II as a tail gunner in a B-17 and was based 
n London. He received a B.A. from Lynchburg 
College in 1949 and an Ed.D. from the University of 
Jirginia in 1968. In 1971, he moved to Richmond, 
/a., to become deputy superintendent of public 
nstruction for the State Department of Education. 
de also served as acting state superintendent of edu- 
‘ation before retiring in 1985. He is survived by his 
vife, Nancy; two sons; two daughters; eight grand- 
thildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


cleet C. Cleetwood Ed.D. 59 of Carthage, 
N.C., on May 29, 2007. He received his B.A. from 
Appalachian State University. After serving in the 
Air Force during World War I] as a B-17 navigator, 
1e earned an M.A. from UNC-CH. Following a 
etiod of playing professional baseball, he attended 
Juke. He was inducted into the Education Hall of 
‘ame at East Carolina University and was awarded 
nembership to the Rhododendron Society at 
\ppalachian, which recognizes a distinguished alum- 
lus annually. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 
wo daughters; a son; four grandchildren; and four 
reat-grandchildren. 











COLLABORATES 


to gain new perspectives 

across continents 

to create the next big thing 

to surprise the competition, yet again 


to do what's right, not what’s easy 





Duke University’s Fuqua School of Business educates leaders at all stages 
of their careers. Whether you're a full-time MBA student, a professional DUI | 
earning an executive MBA to accelerate your career, or part of a team in an THE Ue UN 


executive education program, you'll gain a broader, more global perspective <@50.0)i 
through an innovative curriculum and instruction by a top research faculty. OF BUSINESS 


fuqua.duke.edu 


DAYTIME MBA EXECUTIVE MBA EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 
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Psychiatrists 
Live at Lake James. 


=]celelelalvolamalesye)it-] Mla iile)gel-laltelaNct-1-145 
psychiatrists. Generalists, sub-specialists, 
lal-\Ware |¢-le [UT 1u-i-M-] ale d-14]¢-\-\W-]e-M-]] =) eve) pal = 
1=}colUle|alcolamellac-lald Vac) aV-\w-lele)[-e-laleerelol 0] |e 
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Morganton is 20 minutes by car to Hickory, 
LO Maal aleia-\-mnom-\al-\/di|(-Me-lale M1 Maal laleh eats 

iol DYolUle||-I-w-Nig ole] gall aM @lal-ldlo)au-Wn l=] <-W8 Tp al-s 
is 20 minutes west. 


Competitive salary. Excellent benefits. 
Flexible or part-time schedules. On-campus 
iaolOltinle Pm lial iaat-] mer=]| M-Ner-lol-lanllomt-laillt-latelan 
} Ure (Jalal (of-lala-)er-\Vanal-lal a 
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Elizabeth Allardice 


(Csi: with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 








Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individualy owned and operated. 
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James L. Larimer Ph.D. '59 of Austin, Texas, on 
July 3, 2007. He received an M.A. from the Univer 
sity of Virginia in 1954. He also did postdoctoral 
work as a Guggenheim Fellow at Stanford University 
from 1967 to 1968. Until retiring in 2005, he was a 
professor of zoology at the University of Texas-Austin. 
His research focused on neurophysiology. He received 
the Jacob Javits Award in Neuroscience from the 
National Institutes of Health. He wrote numerous 
publications, including a textbook on animal physiol- 
ogy. He is survived by a son; a daughter, Linda 
Anne Larimer ’84; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Benjamin D. Bradley M.Div. '61 of Gulf Breeze, 
Fla., on June 22, 2007. He received his B.A. from 
Huntingdon College. Following his appointment to 
the U.S. Army Chaplain School, he completed air- 
borne training at Fort Benning, Ga., where he re- 
ceived his Airborne Wings. He served in the Army 
during the Vietnam War as a “Screaming Eagle” and 
a chaplain, earning the Bronze Star. He is survived by 
his wife, Sallie; two sons; two daughters; two broth- 
ers; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Judith Oldham 764 of Washington, on June 2, 
2007. After leaving Duke, she received a B.A. from 
the University of Michigan. She worked as a librarian 
for the Denver Public Library and as a researcher at 
the Denver Research Institute. She was the head of 
the speakers bureau for Senator George S. McGovern’s 
1972 presidential campaign. In 1981, she graduated 
from Georgetown University Law Center and joined 
the firm Collier Shannon. In 1989, she was named 
partner and later became the first woman to serve on 
the firm’s executive committee. She retired in 2006. 
She is survived by her husband, Alan Kriegel; two 
children; her father; and four grandchildren. 


Julie Ann Davis Driscoll 68 of Houston, on 
June 14, 2007. She received an M.A. in Chinese 
from the University of Texas-Austin. She was a para- 
legal from 1974 to 1986 in the public-law section of 
Fulbright and Jaworski and worked for 10 years as a 
real-estate agent at Greenwood King Properties. She 
is survived by her husband, Arlen; two sons; her par- 
ents; a brother; and a sister. 


George Leslie Dugger ’70 of Rochester, Mich., 
on Feb. 9, 2007. He was retired from Daimler Chrysler, 
where he was an engineer. He is survived by two sis- 
ters and several nieces and nephews. 


Michael Lawrence Nash M.D. ’71 of Savannah, 
Ga., on June 20, 2007. He served as captain in the 
Air Force from 1972 to 1974 at Patrick Air Force 
Base in Cocoa Beach, Fla. In 1977, he joined Medical 
Associates of Savannah, where he practiced nephrol- 
ogy and internal medicine until his retirement in 
2005. He was a fellow of the American College of 
Physicians, a diplomate of the American Board of 
Internal Medicine, and a board-certified nephrolo- 
gist. He was also chief medical director of FMC 
Coastal Dialysis, FMC The Marshlands, and FMC 
Claxton Dialysis Center. He and his wife, Arlene, 
received the 2005 Humane Society Humanitarian 
Award. He is survived by his wife, two daughters, a 
sister, and four grandchildren. 


John Bowman McLeod J.D. ’75 of Greenville, 
S.C., on June 11, 2007. He was a retired lawyer anda 
member of the board of directors of the United 
Methodist Church Foundation. He served as presi- 
dent of the University South Caroliniana Society 
and as vice president of the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, and spent three years in the Judge Advo- 
cate General Corps as a captain in the Army. He is 
survived by his wife, Cheryl, and a brother. 


Alan R. Novotny B.H.S. ’81 of Carrboro, N.C., 
on June 5, 2007. He graduated from the UNC-CH 
School of Nursing and was the first UNC-CH nursing 


student chosen for the national Fuld Fellowship in 
2000. He had numerous vocations, including pathol 
gist’s assistant and laboratory research analyst at Duke 
Medical Center, research analyst/manager at UNC- 
Lineberger Comprehensive Cancer Center, and coo 
at the Weathervane Café in Chapel Hill. His last 
position was with the AIDS clinical trial unit at the 
UNC-CH medical school as clinical trials coordina- 
tor. He is survived by his mother and a brother. 


Scott Wheeler McEnnis M.B.A. ’82 of Elversor 
Pa., on Nov. 4, 2006. He graduated from Albion 
College, Phi Beta Kappa. After attending the Londo 
School of Economics, he worked for five years in 
Calcutta, India, with Ludlow ¢ Yorp. He was later con 
sulting director at Smith Barney and one of its top 
producers. In spring 2006, he was employed as a mar 
ager director for Overture Financial in Philadelphia. 
He showed Connemaras in the hunter ring, evented 
and taught riding in New England. In the 1990s, he 
trained horses for the hunter ring. He is survived by 
his wife, Pamela. 


Instructor Hyldburg 

Carl A. Hyldburg Jr. J.D. 48 of Asheville, NIG 
died June 23, 2007. He was 84. A native of Concord, 
N.H., he received his B.A. from the University of 
New Hampshire in 1946. After receiving his law 
degree, he remained at Duke as a part-time instructo 
of economics, becoming a full-time instructor of 

law in 1950. After leaving Duke, he was a lawyer in 
Asheville, N.C., for 50 years. He served in the Army 
Air Corps in World War II, retiring from the Air 
Force in 1983 with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He was a member of the North Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation and the WNC Pilots Association and served 
on the Airport Authority Board. 

An active member of Bethel United Methodist 
Church, Hyldburg was a lay speaker, part of the men’ 
club, coordinator for lay-witness missions, and a par- 
ticipant on numerous mission-building teams. 

He is survived by his wife, Gertrude Clement; eight 
children; seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Former Provost Hobbs 

Marcus E. Hobbs ’32, A.M. ’34, Ph.D. ’36, a former 
provost, professor emeritus of chemistry, and 
Distinguished Service Professor, died at the age of 98 
on Aug. 12, 2007, in Durham. 

Born in Chadbourne, N.C., on Aug. 11, 1909, 
Hobbs spent his entire academic career at Duke. He 
was appointed to the Duke chemistry faculty in 1936. 
Beginning in 1951, he served consecutively as chair 
of the chemistry department, dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, dean of the university, 
vice provost, and provost. He was also a member of 
the “Troika,” created by the board of trustees to man- 
age the university during an interim period before 
former Governor Terry Sanford was appointed presi- 
dent. Hobbs was named University Distinguished 
Service Professor in 1998 and received the University 
Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service on 
Founders’ Day in 1989. 

While dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, he was appointed by Governor Luther 
Hodges to a committee that did the groundwork for 
Research Triangle Park. As a member of the commit- 
tee, he assumed responsibility for generating an 
inventory of scientific research being conducted at 
NC State University, UNC-CH, and Duke. 

In 1958, Hobbs became a charter member of the 
board of governors of the park’s first tenant, Research 
Triangle Institute (RTI), retiring in 2003 as distin- 
guished governor emeritus. He also served as chair 
of RTI’s executive committee from 1958 to 1968 and 
again from 1971 to 1998. RTI recognized Hobbs in 
1987 by naming its 15th building in his honor. In 
1999, the board of directors of the Research Triangle 
Foundation presented him with the Archie K. Davis 


Asia, world environmental history, and opium pro- 
duction and trade in the British Empire. 

He also published a number of articles and books, 
including Mughal Administration in Golconda (1975), 
The Mughal Empire (1993), and The Unending 
Frontier: An Environmental History of the Early Modern 
World (2003). In addition, he was series associate edi- 
tor of The New Cambridge History of India. He was 
considered a pioneer in the study of non-traditional 
areas of history at Duke. 

In 2003, Richards helped found the American 
Institute of Afghanistan Studies (AIAS), a nonprofit 
organization comprising 27 universities and colleges. 
AIAS supports advanced research on the history and 
culture of Afghanistan and promotes scholarly ties 
between Afghanistan and the U.S. He served as 
AIAS'’s first president until 2005 and then represent- 
ed Duke on the institute’s board of trustees. 

He is survived by his wife, Ann; two children; two 


for the Advancement of Science and authored or co- 
authored more than 50 research papers. 

He is survived by two daughters, including Sara 
Hobbs Jackson ’63; a brother; a sister; four grand- 
children; and a great-granddaughter. 


ward, in recognition of outstanding service to Re- 
earch Triangle Park. 

He was a director of Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Jorth Carolina from 1967 to 1981, as well as chair of 
he executive committee for three years. 

Hobbs was instrumental in the 1951 creation at 
Juke of the Office of Ordnance Research, which 
ater became the U.S. Army Research Office (Durham). 
jor his service as adviser to the office and as acting 
hief scientist, he was awarded the Army’s Out- 
tanding Civilian Service Medal. Earlier, he had been 
warded an Army-Navy Certificate of Merit for his 
vork during World War II for the Office of Scientific 
esearch and Development. 

_ A past president of the Rotary Club, Hobbs was 
vonored in 1981 by having an award named for him. 
The North Carolina section of the American Chemi- 
al Society, which he had chaired in 1946, made him 
he first recipient of its Marcus Hobbs Award in 1988. 


History Professor Richards 

Professor John F. Richards, 68, of Durham and 
Greenland, New Hampshire, died August 23, 2007. 
Hired in 1977 by Duke, he taught for 30 years and 
had planned to retire at the end of August. 

He attended the University of New Hampshire, 
graduating as valedictorian in 1961. He went on to 
pursue his doctorate in history at the University of 
California-Berkeley. In 1968, he was hired by the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

A man of wide-ranging intellectual interests, 
Richards contributed to the scholarship on Mughal 


| 





He was also a fellow of the American Association 


Classifieds 


India, South Asian economic history, comparative 
world history, ecology and deforestation in South 


siblings; and a grandchild. 
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Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas}@comceast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse: Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas}@comeast.net. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 


Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


St. Maarten: Enjoy beaches, shopping, dining in 
the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” Family 
home, 1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. See 
photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. Mention 
Duke for discount. 


Tuscan Hills: Beautifully restored by architect 
owner, 17th-century terraced compound in six- 
acre olive grove, overlooking Lucca. 5 bedrooms, 
5 baths, spectacular views from terraces, pool. 
English-speaking staff. villacampitino@yahoo.com 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu. 


Tampa: 3/2 Condo in Tampa, FL (Riverview) 
2005 Block Construction. Gated. Appliances. 
Alarm. Tile/Carpet. $174,900. 813-760-2374 


Sanibel Island, FL: Beautiful Gulf front 
penthouse condo. Two bedrooms/Two baths. 
Booking for 2007-08. pfrickey@adelphia.net. 
315-685-6741. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 

Horning Cottage 5BR/3B $3,650/wk 

Bachman Cottage: 5BR (2 Masters)/4B, 
soundfront $3,850/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, 
soundfront/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,050/wk 
Tree House: 5BR/4.5B, tidal boating, 
360° view of island, $4,050/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 
www.figure8rentals.com 
www.figure8properties.com 


B. Bachman (910) 470-4099 


GLOBAL CAREER COACH: Gain maximum 
value in your next move —Work with us, make 
better decisions. Past MBA Director, Trinity College 
Dublin; 20+yrs Fortune 500 leadership experience; 
International Coach Federation association. 

Karen Frisch Finigan, Principal. Duke ’75 Trinity. 
www.successfuloutcomecoaching.com. (609) 235-5847. 


VACATION SCHOLARS. Residential NC 
mountain retreats feature scholarly lectures, cultural 
performances, mountaineering adventures and 
unique learning opportunities. Call it summer camp 
for grown-ups! www.appalachianinstitution.com. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, or 
e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify section 


(FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. No orders taken over the phone, 
except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card num- 
ber, expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in late January; March-April issue: January 1, 
mails in late March; May-June issue: March 1, 
mails in late May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in late July; September-October issue: July 1, mails 
in late September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in late November. 
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LIGHT UP YOUR 


LOVE LIFE 


Date fellow graduates, faculty, 


and students of Duke, 
The Ivies, U of Chicago, MIT, 
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Visit us at www.rightstuffdating.com 
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nder the Gargoyle 


Rescrutinizing 
the American Mind 


By KALMAN P. BLAND 


[Twenty years ago, Allan Bloom published a 
turgid polemic called The Closing of the Amer- 
ican Mind: How Higher Education Has Failed 
Democracy and Impoverished the Souls of To- 
day’s Students. The book’s subtitle is mislead- 
ing; the text blames democracy for ruining 
higher education. 

Bloom condemned democracy for its “lack 
of respect for tradition and its emphasis on 
utility.” Replete with lengthy expositions of 
the “Great Books,” Bloom’s text chronicled 
the betrayal of classical Greek philosophy by 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and 
its latter-day disciples, today’s liberals. He 
proclaimed categorically that all “premed, 
prelaw, and pre-business students are distinc- 
tively tourists in the liberal arts.” He de- 
scribed the establishment of the M.B.A. de 
gree as a “great disaster,” and he indicted the 
discipline of economics for “overwhelmlfing] 
the rest of the social sciences and skewling] 
the students’ perception of ... human things.” 
Exploiting ambiguous rhet- 
oric, he implied that secular 
reason was supreme and 
locked in timeless conflict 
with “fanaticisms and in- 
terests,” including religion. 

Bloom’s misanthropic book 
enjoyed astonishing success. 
It sold millions of copies, not 
because his arguments were 
understood but because his 
gripes were popular. In 1987, 
the seventh year of Ronald 
Reagan’s presidency, when 
bashing liberals was fashion- 
able, Bloom apparently struck 
the right chord. His book 
was co-opted by lazy readers 
and less-than-astute friends. Sexist defenders 
of patriarchy, for example, undoubtedly found 


culture. 


Bloom’s vehement antifeminism comforting. 
It also didn’t hurt sales that Saul Bellow 
wrote the foreword. Neither did it hurt that 
Bloom gave voice to stodgy elders who were 
dismayed at their children’s tastes in music, 
sex, and popular culture. 

Between 1987 and 2007, America changed. 
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Attacks against 
academe from the 
right have not subsided, 
with new rounds of 
criticism ridiculing 


moral relativism, 
identity politics, global 
literacy, and popular 





Owing to factors such as the disastrous war in 
Iraq, the health-care crisis, growing income 
inequality, widespread disregard for scientific 
fact, and mismanagement of Katrina, liberal- 
bashing is less robust. In the late 1980s, it may 
have seemed plausible to denounce higher ed- 
ucation for failing democracy. Today, Bloom’s 
misguided attacks ring more hollow than 
ever, as it becomes increasingly clear that it 
is the politicians in government and not the 
professors in universities who compromise 
truth and threaten democracy. Still, Bloom- 
like attacks against academe from the right 
have not subsided, with new rounds of criti- 
cism ridiculing moral relativism, identity 
politics, global literacy, and popular culture. 

We need embrace neither Bloom’s values 
nor endorse the conservative agenda to be 
critical of higher education. Progressives, 
moderates, and traditionalists do share some 
common ground—including questions about 
the educational trajectory of our students. 

In the May 21 issue of The New Yorker, 
writer Louis Menand noted that “the biggest 
undergraduate major by far today in the 
United States is business. Twenty-two per- 
cent of bachelor’s degrees are awarded in that 
field. Eight percent in edu- 
cation, five percent in the 
health professions. By con- 
trast, fewer than four per- 
cent of college graduates ma- 
jor in English, and only two 
percent in history. There are 
more bachelor degrees award- 
ed every year in Parks, Rec- 
reation, Leisure, and Fitness 
Studies than in all the for- 
eign languages and litera- 
tures combined.” 

At Duke, the cohort of un- 
dergraduates majoring and 
minoring in economics (648) 
exceeds the students major- 
ing and minoring in philos- 
ophy (117) by almost 600 percent. The num- 
ber of students seeking the certificate in mar- 
kets and management is staggering: 411. 
Bloom and Menand would likely grimace. 

For every student majoring or minoring in 
English (252), there is roughly one specializ- 
ing in a foreign language (266)—perhaps 
indicating the growing impact of global 
awareness. The numbers in the sciences, 





notably the sciences associated with a pre 
medicine curriculum, are larger: 434 for biol 
ogy, 388 for chemistry. Since Bloom, a gen 
uine Platonist, was both envious and suspi 
cious of the natural sciences, it is difficult t 
guess his likely opinion of Duke’s profile. 

But like many of us, including Menand 
Bloom would certainly lament rampant pre 
professionalism. We might all be appalled a 
the miniscule number of majors and minor: 
in art history (76), religion (69), music (47) 
physics (47), theater studies (46), literature 
(34), and classical languages (three who con: 
centrate in those languages, though large: 
numbers major in classical studies). 

That so few students specialize in women’ 
studies (20) or African and African-Ameri- 
can Studies (51) would surely please Bloom’ 
elitist heart. But not Menand, since for hir 
the significant part of education “is about 
shrinking people, about teaching them tha 
they are not the measure of everything... 
We want to give graduates confidence to fae 
the world, but we also want to protect th 
world a little from their confidence. Hu 
mility is good. There is not enough of it thes 
days.” 

In 2007, our democratic institutions see 
to be withering. We can hope that Bloom’ 
disciples aim their formidable fire at the cul 
prits of the interlocking crises in liberal edu 
cation and liberal democracy—politician 
who promote an arrogant disregard for th 
perspective and the welfare of others. Eve 
Bloom might agree that hubris is capable o 
failing democracy, impoverishing souls, an 
closing minds. 


— Bland is a professor of religion 
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© Are Youa Duke Fan but Not a Member 
of the Iron Dukes? Get Signed Up Today! 


2007-08 IRON DUKES MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


wae We are excited to announce the 2007-08 Iron Dukes Membership Drive! The rest of this page will 
= detail how you can assist the Iron Dukes Office in reaching new heights by helping us increase our 

| current membership base. The Iron Dukes Membership Drive has already begun and will run through 
“ February 15, 2008, for competition and incentive rewards. 


oO How Can I Refer a New Overview of Rewards 
Member or Join Myself? 


; = 
LOG ONTO IRONDUKES.NET: Visit our siden! tea adie 


online giving site which is available 24 









n 
— 1 © $100 Iron Dukes Hat by Nike® 
wz hours a day, 7 days a week. 
= MAIL IN A PLEDGE CARD: The Iron © 31,000 tron Dukes Golf Shirt by Nike” 
Dukes Office, 116 Cameron Indoor 
— Stadium, Box 90542, Durham, NC ea oti m leece 
q we jacket by Nike 
L- 27708. Note: If you need additional Iron 
Dukes printed material, please contact our Framed Photo from 
bw . ys Blue Devil Photos 
Va j office, and we will mail it to you or log on to 
= IronDukes.net and you can view as well as RatograptietBailby 
: print all of our materials. pean eFioanGinice 
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— PICK UP THE PHONE: Call the Iron Seca 

| os : ; 

Dukes (@)istes at (9 1 oD) 6 1 3 ' 75 75 ‘ (excluding the Duke vs. North Carolina game) 

= GRAND PRIZES 

“ The Iron Dukes member who generates the most new money will choose between the two prizes below. 

The Iron Dukes member with the most referrals will receive the Grand Prize not selected by the member 

= who generates the most new money. 

rd © Two (2) Duke vs. North Carolina Men’s Basketball tickets (Cameron Indoor Stadium) 
aa © Two (2) 2008 Men’s ACC Basketball Tournament tickets (Charlotte, NC) 


—- 1g°<@) N iD) fl | KE For more information on how to become a member of the Iron Dukes or 


for more details on our new Membership Driv 
= WWW.IRON Bote call (919) 613-7575. 
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